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PREFACE, 


The  Universal  Class  Book  is  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  Tuition, 
as  combining  in  a more  than  ordinary  degree  such  sub- 
jects as  are  likely  to  be  read  with  interest,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  impart  to  the  reader  a fund  of  useful 
information. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  books  already  in  use  whose 
compilers  profess  a similar  object ; but  none  of  them  are 
edited  precisely  upon  the  same  plan,  or  embrace  so  great 
a variety,  either  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
or  the  style  of  composition.  But  in  making  this  observa- 
tion, the  Editor  begs  to  be  understood  that  he  is  not 
anxious  to  exalt  the  character  of  his  work  beyond  its  real 
merits  ; much  less  would  he  decry  the  labours  of  any  one 
who  has  preceded  him  in  this  humble  department  of 
scholastic  literature. 

The  great  importance  of  judiciously  furthering  the 
progress  of  education  is  now  a universally  admitted 
axiom;  nay,  so  convinced  of  its  value  is  every  one  who 
has  watched,  with  a parental  eye,  the  operations  of  the 
mind  from  childhood  to  adolescence,  that  whoever  con- 
scientiously discharges  that  duty  will  at  least  obtain  the 
credit  of  having  laboured  in  a good  cause. 

But  in  doing  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  establish 
the  validity  of  good,  intentions.  Theory  and  practice 
should  go  hand  in  hand.  There  must  be  no  straining 
after  popularity  by  the  introduction  of  novelties  and  un- 
tried methods  of  instruction : one  constant  and  uniform 
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tendency  should  be  apparent  in  every  line.  And  although 
a series  of  Reading  Lessons,  however  well  chosen,  cannot 
be  expected  to  afford  much  assistance  to  a youth  in  any 
particular  branch  of  study,  they  may  be  calculated  to 
furnish  his  mind  with  a store  of  valuable  knowledge ; and 
a varied  and  graceful  superstructure  may  thus  be  raised 
on  the  basis  of  religious  and  moral  principles,  without 
excluding  such  articles  as  are  intended  to  divert  the  fancy, 
appeal  to  the  passions,  or  give  a zest  to  the  cultivation  of 
a correct  taste. 

The  only  work  to  which  the  present  may  be  said  to 
bear  a resemblance  is  “Blair’s  Class  Book,”  which  be- 
longs to  the  Publishers  of  this  volume,  and  which,  like 
this,  contains  Lessons  for  every  day  in  the  year ; but 
there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  the  Editor  has  not  bor- 
rowed a single  Lesson  from  it;  so  that  those  Teachers 
who  may  think  proper  to  use  this  volume  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  meeting  “an  old  friend  with  a new  face.” 
Independently  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  each  of 
these  Lessons  are  subjoined  a few  leading  or  promiscuous 
Questions  for  examination. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that,  although  a majority 
of  the  Lessons  relate  to  important  events,  historical  or 
biographical  — the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  termed 
national — there  is  no  deficiency  of  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive pieces  in  prose  : many  of  these  are  simply  selec- 
tions from  authors  of  acknowledged  eminence ; others 
have  been  abridged  and  adapted  from  more  lengthened 
compositions,  and  some  have  been  written  expressly  for 
the  work. 

Interspersed  with  the  above  are  several  Lessons  of  a 
scientific  character,  the  principal  part  of  them  being  ex- 
tracted from  the  Editor’s  “ Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury such  only  being  admitted  as  contain  matter  of  inte- 
rest and  amusement  suitable  for  youth,  and  are  calculated 
to  enlighten  them  on  subjects  with  which,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  become  early  acquainted. 
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To  render  the  Universal  Class  Book  at  once  varied, 
pleasant,  and  instructive,  appropriate  Poetical  Extracts 
have  been  introduced  wherever  they  seemed  best  cal- 
culated to  lighten  or  illustrate  the  text.  And  it  is  not 
irrelevant  in  this  place,  to  observe  also,  that  the  Editor 
has,  with  a somewhat  unsparing  hand,  gleaned  from  the 
attractive  page  of  Poesy  many  a chaste  and  pleasing 
effort  of  the  Muse,  which,  while  they  tend  to  improve  the 
language  and  refine  the  taste  of  the  youthful  reader,  will 
render  him  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  different  kinds 
of  metrical  versification,  to  read,  without  hesitation,  any 
poetical  composition  that  may  chance  to  come  before  him. 

The  Questions  appended  to  each  Lesson  have  been  in- 
serted with  the  view  of  drawing  the  Instructor’s  attention 
to  that  part  of  practical  tuition,  rather  than  of  directing 
him  what  questions  to  put ; for  they  may  be  altered,  or 
added  to,  at  his  discretion.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  a direct  and  complete  answer  cannot  be 
gleaned  from  the  Lesson  itself,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
such  well-known  books  of  reference  as  every  respectable 
school  library  contains.  By  this  mode  of  examination 
the  Pupil  will  unconsciously,  as  it  were,  acquire  much 
valuable  knowledge  ; while  the  Instructor  may  rely  on  it 
as  being  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  his  ability  and  attention. 
The  Editor  will,  however,  say  no  more  on  the  subject, 
but  leave  its  application  to  wiser  heads  ; and  in  the  hope 
that  he  has  produced  a school-book  free  from  any  glaring 
faults,  and  in  some  degree  wrorthy  of  this  era  of  intel- 
lectual expansion,  he  throws  himself  on  the  candour  and 
good  feeling  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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Lesson  I. — January  the  first. 

Reflections  for  New  Year’s  Day. 

There  is  something  that  excites  grave  and  solemn  re- 
flections in  this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  of  life.  If 
the  departed  year  has  brought  us  sorrow  (and  over  how 
few  does  it  revolve  without  bringing  it !),  we  look  on  its 
departure  with  chastened  feelings ; and  if  its  circle  has 
been  marked  by  some  bright  days,  how  can  we  see  it  die 
without  indulging  a tender  melancholy  ? 

What  a merciful  arrangement  of  the  Almighty  is  the 
impenetrable  veil  which  covers  our  destinies  ! And  yet 
there  have  been  mortals  who  have  desired  to  pierce  it ; 
and  who  have  thirsted  for  that  knowledge  which,  if  ob- 
tained, might  empoison  the  present.  How  worse  than 
vain  is  this  desire  of  prying  into  futurity ! Do  we  not 
know  that  our  lives,  and  those  of  all  dear  to  us,  hang  on 
so  frail  a thread,  that  a moment  may  see  it  cut  by  inexo- 
rable fate  ! — that  it  is  the  condition  of  our  being  to  behold 
our  friends  (the  links  that  bind  us  to  existence)  snapt 
rudely  asunder ! Why,  then,  should  we  wish  to  lift  the  dread 
veil  ? As  frail  and  dependent  mortals,  ought  we  not  rather 
to  bless  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  who  has  made 
our  ignorance  of  the  future  contribute  so  materially  to 
our  present  happiness  ? 

THE  NEW  TEAR. 

1. 

Another  year  hath  pass’d  away!  and  we  begin  again 
Our  course  through  Life’s  uncertain  sphere  of  pleasure  and  of  pain; 
Once  more  we  launch  our  fragile  barks  on  Life’s  tempestuous  sea, 
Through  dangers  that  we  know  not  of,  from  which  we  cannot  flee. 
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2. 

Awhile  may  favouring  breezes  blow,  and  all  around  seem  fair ; 

No  clouds  obscure  our  brightest  hopes,  nor  sorrow,  want,  nor  care; 
But  brightness  such  as  this  may  fade, — the  storm  may  come  at  last. 
And  all  that  seem’d  so  fair  at  first  will  then  be  overcast. 

3. 

We  tread  a path  where  flowers  and  thorns  are  scatter’d  in  our  way. 
But  flowers  whose  bloom  is  bright  and  fair  soon  wither  and  decay ; 
Awhile,  and  we  may  meet  with  nought  but  flowers  of  brightest  hue, 
No  thorns  arrest  us  in  our  path,  no  dangers  meet  our  view. 

4. 

But  soon  the  storm  will  gather  round,  and,  bursting  on  the  plain, 
Will  sweep  the  flowers  of  bliss  away,  and  scatter  thorns  of  pain, — 
The  heart  be  bow’d  with  sorrow  down,  and  darkness  and  despair 
Supply  the  place  of  joy  and  bliss,  that  lately  revell’d  there. 

5. 

Or  sorrow’s  strait  perchance  we’ve  pass’d — are  entering  now  a 
stream 

Illumin'd  by  a brighter  ray  from  Hope’s  celestial  beam ; 

The  mourning  garb  belaid  aside  ; the  flowers  of  joy  resume 
Their  places  in  our  rugged  path,  regain  their  wonted  bloom. 

6. 

But  whether  thorns  arrest  our  way,  or  pleasures  onward  lead. 

We  have  a sure  and  steadfast  hope,  a help  in  time  of  need : 

Ahope  which  ne’er  forsakes  the  heart  that  yields  not  to  despair, — 
A help  that  never  fails  the  soul  in  time  of  want  or  care. 

Questions,  Ifc.  for  Examination. 

1.  What  arrangement  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  be  a merciful  one? 

2.  Repeat  the  first  stanza  on  the  new  year. 

3.  To  what  are  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  life  compared  in  the  third 

verse  ? 

4.  Repeat  the  last  verse  of  the  poem. 


Lesson  II. — January  the  second. 

Death  of  General  Wolfe. 

On  the  second  of  January,  1727,  was  bom  at  Wester- 
ham,  in  Kent,  James  Wolfe,  a celebrated  English  general; 
a young  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  who  displayed 
in  early  life  a strong  passion  for  martial  glory.  This 
gallant  officer  fell  in  the  execution  of  a daring  conception 
of  military  genius.  General  Amherst,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  troops  in  America,  had  formed  the 
design  of  achieving  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  in  a 
single  campaign,  by  directing  one  expedition  on  Montreal 
and  another  on  Quebec.  The  last,  which  was  by  far  the 
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most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise,  was  entrusted  to 
General  Wolfe.  Though  he  had  been  repulsed  near  the 
Falls  of  Montmorenci  in  the  preceding  summer,  he  was 
not  dismayed;  with  the  true  spirit  of  intrepidity  he  saw 
in  this  reverse  only  the  necessity  of  making  still  greater 
efforts,  and  he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  drawing  the 
French  from  their  unassailable  position  by  scaling  the 
Heights  of  Abraham. 

The  plan  succeeded  ; and  Monsieur  de  Montcalm  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  camp,  and  risk  a battle  for  the 
protection  of  Quebec.  The  fight  was  fiercely  contested, 
and  many  were  the  instances  of  individual  heroism  ob- 
served on  both  sides.  But  at  length,  while  bravely  ani- 
mating his  troops  in  front,  Wolfe  received  a ball  tfirough 
his  wrist,  which  he  hastily  bound  up,  and  went  on  with 
his  accustomed  gallantry.  In  a few  minutes  after,  how- 
ever, a second  ball  entered  his  breast,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  bear  him  off  to  a small  distance  in  the  rear. 
There,  roused  from  fainting,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  by 
the  cry  of  “ They  run  ! they  run ! ” he  eagerly  asked, 
“ Who  run  ? ” and  being  told  the  French,  and  that  they 
were  defeated,  he  exclaimed,  “ Then  I thank  God,  and  die 
contented;”  and  almost  instantly  expired.  Though  only 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  he  had  during  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  as  well  as  in  the  battle  where  he  met  his  death, 
exhibited  the  skill  and  courage  of  a veteran. 

Generals  Monckton  and  Townsend,  after  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  completed  the  victory.  This  happened 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1759.  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  Quebec  surrendered  ; and,  like  Gibraltar, 
conquered  by  another  and  somewhat  similar  bold  exploit, 
has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  short, 
the  whole  province  of  Canada  was  soon  afterwards  sub- 
dued by  the  British  forces,  and  was  confirmed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

The  body  of  General  Wolfe  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  buried  with  military  honours  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

1.  When  and  where  was  General  Wolfe  bom  ? 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  Quebec  ? 

3.  Where  and  by  what  means  did  Wolfe  meet  with  his  death  ? 

4.  What  were  his  dying  words  ? 

5.  When  was  this  battle  fought ; and  what  province  was  soon  after- 
wards subdued  by  the  British  forces  ? 

B 2 
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Lesson  HI. — January  the  third. 

Cicero. 

On  this  day,  B.C.  105,  was  born  at  Arpinum,  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of 
the  brightest  period  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  Roman 
eloquence. 

Cicero  while  a boy  gave  manifest  indications  of  superior 
abilities ; and  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  his  school- 
fellows were  accustomed  to  accompany  him  in  a body  to 
and  from  school,  giving  him  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
midst  of  them ; and  that  the  fathers  of  some  of  them  visited 
the  school  to  be  witnesses  of  his  extraordinary  proficiency. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  excelled  in  every  thing  to  which 
he  applied ; but  poetry  was  his  favourite  pursuit. 

In  his  very  active  life,  the  most  striking  incident  is  his 
detection  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  his  accom- 
plices, for  the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth,  during 
Cicero’s  consulship.  For  his  conduct  in  this  affair  he  was 
honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  “ Pater  Patrice ,”  Father 
of  his  Country.  This  great  man  was  sacrificed  to  the  re- 
sentment of  Antony.  Cicero  was  at  Tusculum  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  proscription  in  which  he  was  in- 
cluded, and  immediately  set  out  in  a litter  for  the  sea- 
coast  to  avoid  his  enemies.  But  he  was  overtaken  by 
Popilius  Laenas,  a tribune,  whose  life  he  had  formerly 
saved  by  his  eloquence.  When  the  assassins  came  up  he 
stretched  his  head  out  of  the  litter,  and  was  beheaded. 
His  hands  were  also  cut  off.  Popilius  earned  the  head 
and  hands  in  triumph  to  Antony,  who  had  the  baseness 
to  place  them  on  the  rostra,  where  Cicero  had  so  often 
defended  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  happened  b.  c.  42. 

The  talents  of  this  accomplished  Roman  have  been  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration ; and  his  virtues  were  also 
eminent,  both  public  and  private,  but  they  were  in  some 
degree  obscured  by  excessive  vanity. 

1 . In  what  year  was  Cicero  bom  ? 

2.  What  indications  did  Cicero  give  when  a boy ; and  what  did  his 
schoolfellows,  and  their  fathers  ? 

3.  In  what  did  Cicero  excel  ? 

4.  What  was  his  favourite  pursuit  ? 

5.  For  what  was  he  called  “ Father  of  his  Country  ? ” 

6.  What  was  his  end  ? 

7.  What  obscured  his  talents  and  virtues  ? 
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Lesson  IV. — January  the  fourth. 

Roger  Ascham. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1568,  Roger  Ascham  died.  He 
was  a native  of  Kirkby-Wiske,  near  Northallerton,  York- 
shire ; celebrated  for  his  learning,  and  for  the  respectable 
share  which  he  bore  in  the  education  of  the  family  of 
Henry  VIIL  From  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  known  by  his  application,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  he  was  introduced  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  he  in- 
scribed his  treatise  on  archery ; and  he  not  only  received 
a pension,  but,  as  he  wrote  a beautiful  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  in  writing  Prince  Edward,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  and  the  two  brothers  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes 
of  Suffolk.  Elizabeth  (afterwards  England’s  queen)  was 
indebted  to  him  also  for  her  knowledge  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  he  read  with  her  the  best  part  of  Livy,  Cicero, 
Isocrates,  Sophocles,  &c.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
Cambridge  as  public  orator  of  the  university,  and  was  in- 
vited, in  1550,  to  attend  an  embassy  to  Charles  V.  On 
his  way  to  London  he  visited  Lady  Jane  Grey,  at  Brad- 
gate-hall,  in  Leicestershire,  in  whose  hands  he  found  a 
Greek  edition  of  Plato’s  Phaedo;  from  which  book,  this 
amiable  woman  observed,  she  received  more  real  pleasure 
than  from  sharing  the  diversion  of  her  attendants  and 
family  who  were  hunting  in  the  park.  In  Germany  he 
applied  himself  to  politics  so  successfully,  that  he  wrote  a 
book  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  He  was  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  King  Edward,  an  office  which  was  still 
continued  for  him  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth ; but  though 
a favourite  at  court,  he  did  not  use  his  influence  to  raise 
himself  to  any  high  preferment,  a prebemrin  the  church 
of  York  being  the  only  favour  he  received,  and  that  quite 
unsolicited  on  his  part. 

Ascham’s  most  valuable  work  is  entitled  “ The  School- 
master,” which  was  written  at  the  request  of  Sir  Richard 
Sackville,  in  consequence  of  a dispute  with  respect  to 
the  various  modes  of  education.  His  Latinity,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  diction  in  his  letters,  have  been  greatly  and 
deservedly  admired. 

In  a work  entitled  “ Imaginary  Conversations,”  by 
W.  S.  Landor,  the  following  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  Ascham  and  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  imme- 
diately after  her  marriage  with  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  : — 

“ Ascham.  I once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much ; let 
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me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid  the  habitude  of  reflection, 
to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully  and  steadfastly 
on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

“ Jane.  I have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties : 
oh  how  extensive  they  are ! What  a goodly  and  fair  in- 
heritance! But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command  me  never 
more  to  read  Cicero,  and  Epictetus,  and  Polybius?  The 
others  I do  resign  unto  thee  : they  are  good  for  the  arbour 
and  for  the  gravel  walk ; but  leave  unto  me,  I beseech 
thee,  my  friend  and  father,  — leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  constancy. 

'‘Ascham.  Read  them,  and  read  the  best  of  all  books 
habitually.  Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily  — these  have 
fenced  thee  right  well ! Mind  thou  thy  husband. 

“Jane.  I sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me ; 
I love  him  with  the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection. 
I pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  goodness  and  happiness, 
and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant ! the  prayers 
I should  have  offered  for  myself.  O never  fear  that  I will 
disparage  my  kind,  religious  teacher,  by  disobedience  to 
my  husband  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

“ Ascham.  Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous  ; but  time 
will  harden  him : time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet 
Jane ! Do  thou  complacently  and  indirectly  lead  him 
from  ambition. 

“ Jane.  He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

“Ascham.  Ah  Jane,  Jane!  men  of  high  estate  grow 
tired  of  contentedness. 

“ Jane.  He  told  me  he  never  liked  books,  unless  I read 
them  to  him.  I will  read  them  to  him  every  evening ; I 
will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than  those  discovered 
by  the  Spaniw-d : I will  conduct  him  to  treasures  — oh, 
what  treasures  ! — on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence 
and  peace. 

“ Ascham.  Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him, 
play  with  him,  be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every  thing  that 
love  and  poetry  have  invented : but  watch  him  well ; sport 
with  his  fancies ; turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks ; and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up 
thy  baby  to  his  brow,  and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into 
his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse.  Teach  him  to 
live  unto  God  and  unto  thee : and  he  will  discover  that 
women,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and 
tenderness  from  the  shade.” 
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1.  For  what  Is  Roger  Ascham  known  ? 

2.  What  was  Queen  Elizabeth  indebted  to  Ascham  for? 

3.  What  is  Ascham’s  most  valuable  work? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  Latinity9 

5.  From  what  work  is  the  dialogue  between  Ascham  and  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  taken  ? 


Lesson  V. — January  the  fifth. 

Character  of  the  British  Soldier. 

Colonel  Napier,  in  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
thus  writes  : — “ That  the  British  infantry  soldier  is  more 
robust  than  the  soldier  of  any  other  nation,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  by  those  who,  in  1815,  observed  his  powerful 
frame,  distinguished  amidst  the  united  armies  of  Europe  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  excess  in  drinking,  he 
sustains  fatigue,  and  wet,  and  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  with  incredible  vigour.  When  completely  disci- 
plined, (and  three  years  are  required  to  accomplish  this), 
his  port  is  lofty,  and  his  movements  free ; the  whole  world 
cannot  produce  a nobler  specimen  of  military  bearing, 
nor  is  the  mind  unworthy  of  the  outward  man.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  possess  that  presumptuous  vivacity  which 
would  lead  him  to  dictate  to  his  commanders,  or  even  to 
censure  real  errors,  although  he  may  perceive  them ; but 
he  is  observant,  and  quick  to  comprehend  his  orders,  full 
of  resources  under  difficulties,  calm  and  resolute  in  danger, 
and  more  than  usually  obedient  and  careful  of  his  officers 
in  moments  of  imminent  peril. 

“ It  has  been  asserted  that  his  undeniable  firmness  in 
battle  is  the  result  of  a phlegmatic  constitution,  unin- 
spired by  moral  feeling.  Never  was  a more  stupid  ca- 
lumny uttered.  Napoleon’s  troops  fought  in  bright  fields, 
where  every  helmet  caught  some  beams  of  glory ; but  the 
British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cold  shade  of  aristo- 
cracy : no  honours  awaited  his  daring,  no  despatch  gave 
his  name  to  the  applauses  of  his  countrymen, — his  life  of 
danger  and  hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death 
unnoticed. 

“ Did  his  heart  sink,  therefore  ? Did  he  not  endure  with 
surpassing  fortitude  the  sorest  of  ills,  sustain  the  most 
terrible  assaults  in  battle  unmoved,  and  with  incredible 
energy  overthrow  every  opponent,  at  all  times  proving 
that  w'hile  no  physical  military  qualification  was  wanting, 
the  fount  of  honour  was  also  full  and  fresh  within  him? 
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“ The  result  of  a hundred  battles,  and  the  united  testi- 
mony of  impartial  writers  of  different  nations,  have  given 
the  first  place,  amongst  the  European  infantry,  to  the 
British ; but,  in  a comparison  between  the  troops  of 
France  and  England,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  admit 
that  the  cavalry  of  the  former  stands  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world.” 

1.  How  long  does  It  take  to  thoroughly  discipline  a British  infantry 
soldier? 

2.  What  are  his  predominant  qualities  ? 

3.  What  calumny  is  here  characterised  as  “ stupid  ? ” 

4.  What  is  said  respecting  the  British  soldier’s  fortitude, — and  what 
does  it  prove? 


Lesson  YL  — January  the  sixth. 

On  the  Pleasures  arising  from  true  Taste. 

By  the  word  Taste  is  to  be  understood  the  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  relishing  the  beauties  found  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  art. 

“ Say  what  is  Taste,  but  the  internal  powers 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse? — a discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deform’d.” — Akenside. 

The  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  man  of  true  taste  delight 
the  mind,  without  exhausting  the  spirits.  He  views  all 
objects  with  a disposition  suitable  to  their  nature,  and  is 
sometimes  softened  by  the  pathetic,  sometimes  enraptured 
with  the  beautiful,  and  sometimes  elevated  by  the  sublime ; 
and  he  feels  a noble  dignity  of  soul  resulting  from  the 
consciousness  and  enjoyment  of  their  attractions. 

For  his  more  immediate  gratification  are  displayed  the 
various  works  of  nature  and  art,  the  charms  of  poetry,  the 
graces  of  painting,  and  the  melodious  strains  of  music. 
Correctness  and  elegance  are  the  objects  of  his  search ; 
and  he  looks  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  those  specimens 
of  art  which  are  general  without  indistinctness,  and  ac- 
curate without  tameness  or  servility.  He  remarks  many 
minute  beauties,  where  a common  observer  sees  none; 
and  he  is  not  easily  deceived  by  false  and  specious  orna- 
ments : but,  averse  equally  to  flattery  and  censoriousness, 
he  makes  allowance  for  the  failings  of  human  nature, 
while  he  expresses  his  opinion  upon  all  occasions  with 
candour  and  sincerity. 
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A cultivated  and  well-regulated  taste  is  also  of  great 
moral  importance.  It  elevates  us  above  the  grosser  plea- 
sures of  sense,  and  checks  the  indulgence  of  the  passions. 
The  love  of  what  is  intrinsically  good,  as  well  as  what  is 
fair  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
man  of  taste  : its  proper  cultivation,  therefore,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated  ; for  the  pursuits  of  taste  not  only 
give  an  elegant  turn  and  cast  of  sentiment,  but  they  have 
also  an  immediate  tendency  to  expand  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  to  give  the  most  engaging  views  of  mankind, 
of  nature,  and  of  Providence. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misled  by  the  too  prevalent 
opinion  that  taste  is  a separate  faculty  of  the  mind  — a 
faculty  distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagination  — a 
species  of  instinct  by  which  we  are  struck  naturally,  with- 
out any  previous  reasoning.  “ Where  disposition,  where 
decorum,  where  congruity  are  concerned,”  observes  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  “ in  short,  where  the  best  taste 
differs  from  the  worst,  I am  convinced  that  the  understand- 
ing operates,  and  nothing  else ; and  its  operation  is  in  reality 
far  from  being  always  sudden,  or  when  it  is  sudden,  it  is 
often  far  from  being  right.  Men  of  the  best  taste  by  con- 
sideration frequently  change  these  early  and  precipitate 
judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its  aversion  to  neutrality 
and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on  the  spot.” 

wvswvs 

1.  What  Is  to  be  understood  by  the  word  Taste? 

2.  In  what  respect  is  a well-regulated  taste  of  great  moral  Importance  ? 

3.  What  says  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke  on  this  subject  ? 


Lesson  VII.  — January  the  seventh. 

The  Groves  and  Forests  of  the  Tropical  Regions. 

As  the  West  India  Islands,  when  first  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, were  extremely  populous,  both  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  were  necessarily  cleared  of  underwood,  and  the 
trees  which  remained  afforded  a shade  that  was  cool,  airy, 
and  delicious.  Of  these  some  were,  without  doubt,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  vegetable  creation.  Others  continued 
to  bud,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit  throughout  the  year.  Nor 
is  it  undeserving  of  notice,  that  the  great  Father  of  man- 
kind displayed  his  goodness  even  in  the  structure  and  form- 
ation of  the  trees  themselves  ; for  the  foliage  of  the  greater 
part,  springing  only  from  the  summit  of  the  trunk,  and 
thence  expanding  into  wide-spreading  branches,  closely 
but  elegantly  arranged,  every  grove  was  an  assemblage  of 
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majestic  columns,  supporting  a verdant  canopy,  and  ex- 
cluding the  sun,  without  impeding  the  circulation  of  the 
air.  Thus  the  shade,  at  all  times  impervious  to  the  blaze, 
and  refreshed  by  the  diurnal  breeze,  afforded  not  merely  a 
refuge  from  occasional  inconvenience,  but  a most  whole- 
some and  delightful  retreat  and  habitation. 

Such  were  these  orchards  of  the  sun,  and  woods  of  pe- 
rennial verdure,  of  a growth  unknown  to  the  frigid  clime 
and  less  vigorous  soil  of  Europe ; for  what  is  the  oak 
compared  to  the  cedar  or  mahogany,  of  each  of  which  the 
trunk  frequently  measures  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  from 
the  base  to  the  limbs  ? What  European  forest  has  ever 
given  birth  to  a stem  equal  to  that  of  the  ceiba,  which 
alone,  simply  rendered  concave,  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce a boat  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  persons  ; 
or  the  still  greater  fig,  the  sovereign  of  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion — itself  a forest  ? 

The  majestic  scenery  of  these  tropical  groves  was  at 
the  same  time  enlivened  by  the  singular  forms  of  some, 
and  the  striking  beauty  of  others,  among  the  inferior 
animals  which  possessed  and  peopled  them.  If  it  be  true 
that  in  most  of  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  the  untameable  fierceness 
of  their  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  frightful  rage  and  venom 
of  the  numerous  serpents  with  which  they  are  infested, 
the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things  has  regarded  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  with  peculiar  favour ; inasmuch 
as  their  serpents  are  wholly  destitute  of  poison,  and  they 
possess  no  animal  of  prey  to  desolate  their  valleys.  The 
crocodile  or  alligator  is  indeed  sometimes  discovered  on 
the  banks  of  their  rivers;  but  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  of  its  fierce  and  savage  disposition,  it  is,  in 
truth,  a cautious  and  timid  creature,  avoiding,  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  the  approach  of  man.  The  rest  of 
the  lizard  kind  are  perfectly  innocent  and  inoffensive. 

Anciently,  the  woods  of  almost  all  the  equatorial  parts 
of  America  abounded  with  various  tribes  of  the  smaller 
monkey ; a sportive  and  sagacious  little  creature,  which 
the  people  of  Europe  seem  to  have  regarded  with  detes- 
tation, for  they  hunted  them  down  with  such  barbarous 
assiduity  that  in  several  of  the  islands  every  species  of 
them  has  been  long  since  exterminated. 

Of  the  feathered  race,  too,  many  tribes  have  now  nearly 
deserted  those  shores  where  polished  man  delights  in 
spreading  universal  and  capricious  destruction.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  flamingo ; an 
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elegant  and  princely  bird,  as  large  as  the  swan,  and  ar- 
rayed in  plumage  of  the  brightest  scarlet.  Numerous, 
however,  are  the  feathered  kinds,  deservedly  distinguished 
by  their  splendour  and  beauty,  that  still  animate  these  syl- 
van recesses.  The  parrot  and  its  various  affinities,  from 
the  macaw  to  the  parroquet,  some  of  them  not  larger  than  a 
sparrow,  are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  These 
are  as  plentiful  in  the  larger  islands  of  the  West  Indies  as 
the  rook  is  in  Europe.  But  the  boast  of  the  American 
groves  is  doubtless  the  colibry,  or  humming  bird : of  the 
brilliance  of  its  plumage  no  combination  of  words,  or  tints 
of  the  pencil,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea.  The  consum- 
mate green  of  the  emerald,  the  rich  purple  of  the  amethyst, 
and  the  vivid  flame  of  the  ruby,  all  happily  blended  and 
enveloped  beneath  a transparent  veil  of  waving  gold,  are 
distinguishable  in  every  species,  but  differently  arranged 
and  apportioned  in  each.  Nor  is  the  minuteness  of  its 
form  less  the  object  of  admiration  than  the  lustre  of  its 
plumage ; the  smallest  species  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
beetle,  and  appearing  the  link  which  connects  the  bird 
and  the  insect  creation. 

] . In  what  way  did  the  trees  of  the  tropical  regions  afford  to  the 
original  inhabitants  a delightful  retreat  and  habitation  ? 

2.  By  what  was  this  majestic  scenery  enlivened  ? 

3.  Why  may  it  be  said  that  God  has  regarded  the  West  Islands  with 
peculiar  favour  ? 

4.  Describe  the  bird  which  we  are  told  is  the  boast  of  the  American 
groves. 


Lesson  VIII. — January  the  eighth. 

Galileo. 

On  this  day,  in  1642,  died  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Galileo.  He  was  born  at  Pisa,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in 
1564.  Galileo  was  the  author  of  several  noble  discoveries 
in  astronomy,  geometry,  and  mechanics.  Having  heard 
of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  by  Metius,  he,  without 
seeing  the  instrument,  constructed  one  for  himself,  and 
with  it  made  several  discoveries,  particularly  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter.  Milton  thus  alludes  to  him  : — 

“ The  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains  on  her  spotty  globe.” 
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This  eminent  man  was  cited  before  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
and  made  to  abjure  his  doctrine,  of  the  Copernican  or 
true  system  of  the  world;  but  after  going  through  the 
forced  ceremony,  indignant  at  the  humiliating  concession 
he  had  been  compelled  to  make,  he  stamped  his  foot  on 
the  earth,  saying,  “ It  moves  notwithstanding  ” 

Galileo  proved  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  axis  ; 
he  also  ascertained  the  changing  of  the  spots  upon  the 
disk  of  that  orb,  and  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  the 
moon.  To  him  also  is  science  indebted  for  the  doctrine 
of  equable  motions,  and  that  of  projectiles.  In  geometry  he 
invented  the  trochoid  ; in  mechanics  the  simple  pendulum, 
the  application  of  which  to  clocks  was  reserved  for  his 
son  Vicenzio.  Galileo  likewise  invented  a machine  with 
which  the  Venetians  render  their  Laguna  fluid  and  navi- 
gable ; and  the  principles  he  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
gravitation  of  the  atmosphere  produced  the  barometer. 

1.  For  what  was  Galileo  brought  before  the  Inquisition:  and  what 
did  he  say  1 

2.  What  did  Galileo  prove,  and  ascertain,  and  invent? 

3.  What  is  the  Laguna  of  Venice  ? 


Lesson  IX.  — January  the  ninth. 

Nelson. 

It  was  on  the  ninth  of  January,  1806,  that  the  remains  of 
Horatio  Viscount  Nelson  were  deposited  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s.  The  funeral,  undertaken  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, was  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent  spec- 
tacles ever  beheld  in  this  country,  and  was  duly  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  seven  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a vast 
number  of  naval  officers,  peers,  and  commoners. 

It  is  not  easy  for  words  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  and  patriotic  Nelson.  He  who  wishes  to  give 
a detail  of  his  exploits,  must  transcribe  the  pages  of  our 
naval  history;  and  he  who  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his 
merits  by  description,  must  write  with  the  same  spirit 
with  which  he  fought.  The  laurels  which  he  had  won 
at  St.Vincent,  and  atAboukir,  were  sufficient  to  have 
ensured  lasting  renown ; with  that  renown,  and  the 
honours  which  foreign  countries  had  vied  with  his  own 
in  bestowing  upon  him,  he  might  have  retired  to  the  en- 
joyment of  honourable  repose  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days ; but,  mutilated  as  he  was  in  person,  and  covered 
with  wounds,  he  rose  superior  to  pain.  Inactivity  afforded 
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no  enjoyment  to  his  noble  and  patriotic  spirit,  whilst  his 
country  continued  to  be  threatened  by  her  inveterate 
enemies.  Anew  and  glorious  opportunity  soon  offered. 
The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  confiding  in 
their  superior  numbers,  ventured  to  quit  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz,  and  their  proud  and  well-disposed  line  of  battle 
presented  to  Nelson  the  long-sought  object  of  his  most 
ardent  wishes.  He  quickly  executed  his  plan  of  attack, 
and,  nobly  seconded  by  the  magnanimous  Collingwood 
and  all  the  fleet,  assailed  the  ships  of  his  enemies  with  an 
impetuosity  which  was  irresistible.  The  effect  was  some- 
thing superior  to  conquest ; it  was  a storm  of  such  deso- 
lating destruction,  that,  as  Villeneuve,  the  gallant  French 
admiral,  confessed,  it  seemed  the  work  of  supernatural 
agents,  rather  than  of  men. 

In  the  moment  of  victory  the  conqueror  fell.  He  who 
had  braved  death  in  every  form,  to  increase  the  renown 
of  his  country  and  to  maintain  its  ascendancy,  nobly  died 
while  the  cannon’s  roar  and  the  shouts  of  triumph  con- 
firmed the  ardent  wishes  and  confident  predictions  which 
he  felt,  when  he  gave  the  memorable  signal  to  his  gallant 
companions  in  arms,  “ England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty ! ” 

Honours  and  rewards  were  munificently  bestowed  on 
the  surviving  relations  of  the  hero,  and  an  earldom  was 
perpetuated  in  the  family  of  Nelson,  of  which  his  brother 
was  the  first  possessor.  A monument  was  afterwards 
voted  by  parliament,  and  many  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  voted  a similar  memorial  of 
his  unparalleled  merit.  Foremost  among  these,  although 
last  in  point  of  time  as  regards  its  erection,  is  the  noble 
column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London  ; a monument  tvhich, 
while  it  records  the  glorious  deeds  of  him  whose  memory 
it  is  especially  intended  to  honour,  must  also  be  regarded 
as  a memento  of  the  prowess  of  the  British  navy,  and  an 
incentive  to  future  deeds  of  heroism. 

THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRAFALGAR. 

Upon  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 

The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave, 

Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roared. 
Whelming  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 

And  now  the  cannon’s  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls, 

And  from  the  ramparts,  where  their  comrades  fell. 

The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swell : 

Fast  they  ascend,  from  stem  to  stem  they  spread. 

And  crowd  the  engines  whence  the  lightnings  sped: 
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The  -white-robed  priest  his  upraised  hands  extends ; 
Hushed  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends : 

Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise, 
Float  o’er  the  deep,  and  hover  to  the  skies. 

Heaven  fills  each  heart ; yet  Home  will  oft  intrude, 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude. 

The  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain, 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  forgets  his  pain  ; 

While  parting  spirits  mingling  with  the  lay. 

On  hallelujahs  wing  their  heavenward  wdy. 


1.  What  were  bestowed  on  Nelson’s  relations  ? 

2.  What  public  monument  more  particularly  demands  attention;  and 
in  what  light  will  it  be  regarded  ? 

3.  What  was  Lord  Nelson’s  professional  character? 


Lesson  X.  — January  the  tenth. 

Linnceus. 

On  this  day,  in  1778,  expired  the  “Father  of  modern 
botany,”  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
four  he  was  made  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in  the 
university  of  Upsal ; and  in  the  year  1757  he  was  ennobled 
by  his  sovereign.  Linnaeus,  in  his  profound  adoration  of 
the  Divinity,  resembled  Newton,  Locke,  Jones,  Haller, 
Euler,  Boerhaave,  and  other  dignified  characters,  whose 
respect  for  religion  rendered  their  knowledge  still  more 
estimable.  The  deeper  he  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  the  more  he  admired  the  wisdom  of  her  Creator. 

His  father,  Nicholas  Linnaeus,  was  a clergyman.  Resi- 
ding in  a delightful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a fine  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  ground, 
his  garden  and  his  fields  yielded  him  both  amusement  and 
profit,  and  his  infant  son  imbibed,  under  his  auspices,  that 
pure  and  ardent  love  of  nature  for  its  own  sake,  with 
habitual  exercise  of  the  mind  in  observation  and  activity, 
which  ever  after  marked  his  character,  and  which  were 
enhanced  by  a rectitude  of  principle,  an  elevation  of  devo- 
tional taste,  a warmth  of  feeling,  and  an  amiableness  of 
manners,  rarely  united  in  those  who  so  transcendently 
excel  in  every  branch  of  philosophy  or  science,  because 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  does  by  no  means  so  con- 
stantly as  it  ought  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Over  the  door  of  the  hall  in  which  he  gave  his  lectures 
was  the  following  inscription:  “ Innocui  Vivite!  Numen 
Adest  t”  — “ Live  guiltless,  God  observes  you  ! ” 
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A general  mourning  took  place  at  Upsal  on  his  death, 
and  his  body  was  attended  to  the  grave  with  every  token 
of  respect.  His  memory  received  distinguished  honours, 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  from  the  friends  of 
science  in  various  foreign  nations. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  this  great  man,  a new 
society  of  naturalists,  distinguished  by  his  name,  was 
founded  in  London,  and  has  since  been  incorporated  by 
royal  charter.  This  appellation  was  chosen  also  on  account 
of  the  museum  of  Linnmus  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  James  Smith,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  Lin- 
naean  society.  This  treasure,  comprehending  the  library, 
herbarium,  insects,  shells,  and  all  other  natural  curiosities, 
with  all  the  MSS.  and  whole  correspondence  of  the  illus- 
trious Swede,  were  obtained  by  private  purchase  from  his 
widow,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  in  1783.  The  Linnaean 
Society  have  published  several  volumes  of  most  valuable 
“ Transactions.” 

1.  Who  was  the  father  of  modem  botany? 

2.  What  inscription  was  there  over  the  door  of  the  hall  in  which 
Linnaeus  gave  his  lectures  ? 

3.  What  took  place  on  the  death  of  Linnaeus  ? 

4.  What  was  founded  ten  years  after  his  death  ? 

- f 

i 

Lesson  XL  — January  the  eleventh. 

Sir  Hans  Shane. 

This  venerable  promoter  of  the  study  of  natural  history 
died  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1753,  at  his  house  in  Chelsea, 
aged  ninety-two.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  physician  to 
George  H.,  and  many  years  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  also  known  as  a man  of  most  extensive 
benevolence,  and  of  a most  liberal  spirit,  as  regarded  his 
conduct  to  all  whose  scientific  and  learned  pursuits  brought 
them  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  rank  occupied  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  among  natural- 
ists is  rather  that  of  a diligent  collector  and  compiler, 
than  a man  of  deep  science  or  original  ideas.  As  a phy- 
sician he  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  sagacity 
in  making  prognostics,  and  to  have  contributed  to  extend 
the  use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  to  establish  the  salutary 
practice  of  inoculation.  In  1721  he  gave  the  freehold 
of  the  ground  at  Chelsea,  near  four  acres,  on  which  the 
botanical  garden  stood,  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  on 
condition  that  the  demonstrator  should,  in  the  name  of 
the  Company,  deliver  annually  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty 
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new  plants,  till  the  number  should  amount  to  2000,  all 
specifically  different  from  each  other ; the  list  of  which 
was  published  yearly  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
The  first  was  printed  in  1722,  and  the  catalogues  were 
continued  until  1773,  at  which  time  the  number  2550  was 
completed.  These  specimens  are  duly  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 

The  testamentary  disposition  of  his  magnificent  museum 
has  contributed  to  the  perpetuating  of  his  name.  He 
bequeathed  it  to  the  public  on  the  condition  of  a payment 
to  his  heirs  of  20,000/.,  a sum  said  not  to  be  more  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious  metals  and  gems  con- 
tained in  the  medals  and  mineral  specimens;  besides 
which,  there  was  a rich  collection  of  curiosities,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  every  kind,  and  a library  of  more  than 
50,000  books  and  manuscripts.  Parliament  accepted  the 
legacy,  and,  adding  to  the  Sloanean  Museum  the  Harleian 
manuscripts  and  Cottonian  library,  deposited  the  treasure 
in  Montague  House,  Great  Russell  Street,  which  had  been 
purchased  for  that  purpose,  and  which  it  was  determined 
should  thenceforth  bear  the  name  of  the  British  Museum. 
Till  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  from  Alex- 
andria in  1801,  Montague  House  was  competent  to  the 
reception  of  all  its  acquisitions.  The  Egyptian  monuments, 
most  of  them  of  too  massive  a character  for  the  floors  of 
a private  dwelling,  first  suggested  the  necessity  of  an 
additional  building  ; rendered  still  more  indispensable  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Townley  marbles  in  1805 ; and  a 
gallery  adequate  to  the  reception  of  both  was  completed 
in  1807.  But  when  George  IV.,  in  1823,  made  the  dona- 
tion of  his  royal  father’s  noble  library,  the  government 
ordered  drawings  to  be  prepared  for  the  erection  of  an 
entirely  new  museum,  a portion  of  one  wing  of  which  was 
to  be  occupied  by  the  recently  acquired  library.  This 
wing,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  then  museum  garden,  was 
finished  in  1828 ; since  which  time  other  considerable 
alterations  have  taken  place ; and  a new  front,  designed 
by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  will  complete  this  national  build- 
ing, devoted  to  science  and  literature  — the  nucleus  of 
which  was  formed  by  the  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

1.  Who  was  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  and  what  was  he  distinguished  for? 

2.  What  did  he  contribute  to? 

3.  What  did  he  give  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  and  on  what 
condition  ? 

4.  What  did  he  bequeath  to  the  public,  and  on  what  condition  ? 

5.  When  was  it  first  seen  that  Montague  House  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  all  its  acquisitions  ? 

6.  Whose  library  did  George  IV.  present  to  the  British  Museum? 
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Lesson  XII.  — January  the  twelfth. 

State  of  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
is  favourable  to  liberty.  The  maxim,  though  in  some 
sense  true,  must  be  limited  by  many  qualifications  and 
exceptions.  Wherever  a poor  and  rude  nation,  in  which 
the  form  of  government  is  a limited  monarchy,  receives  a 
great  accession  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  it  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  under  arbitrary  power. 

In  such  a state  of  society  as  that  which  existed  all  over 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  very  slight  checks  sufficed 
to  keep  the  sovereign  in  order.  His  means  of  corruption 
and  intimidation  were  very  scanty.  He  had  little  money, 
little  patronage,  no  military  establishment.  His  armies 
resembled  juries.  They  were  drawn  out  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  : they  soon  returned  to  it  again  : and  the  cha- 
racter which  was  habitual,  prevailed  over  that  which  was 
occasional.  A campaign  of  forty  days  was  too  short,  the 
discipline  of  a national  militia  too  lax,  to  efface  from  their 
minds  the  feelings  of  civil  life.  As  they  carried  to  the 
camp  the  sentiments  and  interest  of  the  farm  and  the  shop, 
so  they  carried  back  to  the  farm  and  the  shop  the  military 
accomplishments  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  camp. 
At  home  the  soldier  learned  how  to  value  his  rights, 
abroad  how  to  defend  them. 

Such  a military  force  as  this  was  a far  stronger  restraint 
on  the  regal  power  than  any  legislative  assembly.  The 
army,  now  the  most  formidable  instrument  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  was  then  the  most  formidable  check  on  that 
power.  Resistance  to  an  established  government,  in  mo- 
dern times  so  difficult  and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was,  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  simplest  and 
easiest  matter  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  was  far  too  simple 
and  easy.  An  insurrection  was  got  up  then  almost  as 
easily  as  a petition  is  got  up  now.  In  a popular  cause, 
or  even  in  an  unpopular  cause  favoured  by  a few  great 
nobles,  a force  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  was  raised  in 
a week.  If  the  king  were,  like  our  Edward  the  Second, 
and  Richard  the  Second,  generally  odious,  he  could  not 
procure  a single  bow  or  halbert.  He  fell  at  once  and 
without  an  effort.  In  such  times  a sovereign  like  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  or  the  Emperor  Paul  would  have  been  pulled 
down  before  his  misgovernment  had  lasted  for  a month. 

Macaulay. 
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Lesson  XIII. — January  the  thirteenth. 

The  Music  of  Nature. 

Nay,  tell  me  not  of  lordly  halls ! 

My  minstrels  are  the  trees ; 

The  moss  and  the  rock  are  my  tapestried  walls, 
Earth’s  sounds  my  symphonies. 

There’s  music  sweeter  to  my  soul 
In  the  weed  by  the  wild  wind  fanned, 

In  the  heave  of  the  surge,  than  ever  stole 
From  mortal  minstrel’s  hand. 

There’s  mighty  music  in  the  roar 
Of  the  oaks  on  the  mountain’s  side, 

When  the  whirlwind  bursts  on  their  foreheads  hoar. 
And  the  lightning  flashes  wide. 

There’s  music  in  the  city’s  hum, 

Heard  in  the  noontide  glare, 

When  its  thousand  mingling  voices  come 
On  the  breast  of  the  sultry  air. 

There’s  music  in  the  forest  stream, 

As  it  plays  through  the  deep  ravine, 

Where  never  summer’s  breath  or  beam 
Has  pierced  its  woodland  screen. 

There’s  music  in  the  thundering  sweep 
Of  the  mountain  waterfall, 

As  its  torrents  struggle,  and  foam,  and  leap 
From  the  brow  of  its  marble  wall. 

There’s  music  in  the  dawning  morn. 

Ere  the  lark  his  pinion  dries  — 

In  the  rush  of  the  breeze  through  the  dewy  corn. 
Through  the  garden’s  perfumed  dyes. 

There’s  music  on  the  twilight  cloud, 

As  the  clanging  wild  swans  spring ; 

As  homeward  the  screaming  ravens  crowd, 

Like  squadrons  on  the  wing. 

There’s  music  in  the  depth  of  night, 

When  the  world  is  still  and  dim, 

And  the  stars  flame  out  in  their  pomp  of  light. 

Like  thrones  of  the  cherubim ! 

N.B.  In  lieu  of  questions  on  this  day's  Lesson,  the  pupil  may,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  memory,  be  directed  to  repeat  any  of  the  foregoing 
stanzas. 
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Lesson  XIV.  — January  the  fourteenth. 

Destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

It  has  been  generally  asserted  that  on  this  day,  a.  d.  640, 
the  magnificent  library  of  Alexandria,  containing  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes,  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  when  he  obtained 
possession  of  that  celebrated  city.  At  that  time,  John, 
surnamed  the  Grammarian,  a famous  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, being  at  Alexandria,  and  in  high  favour  with  Amrou, 
Omar’s  general,  begged  that  such  of  the  philosophical  books 
as  were  useless  to  the  Arabian  commander  might  be  given 
to  him.  Amrou  replied  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
grant  the  request ; since,  without  knowing  the  Caliph’s 
pleasure,  he  dared  not  dispose  of  a single  volume  ; but  that 
he  would  write  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  Omar,  who  returned  an  answer  to  the  following 
purport : — “As  to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made 
mention,  if  there  be  in  them  what  accords  with  the  Koran, 
they  can  be  of  no  use,  since  the  Koran  contains  all  neces- 
sary truths.  But  if  they  contain  any  thing  contrary  to 
that  holy  book,  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered.  I command 
you,  therefore,  to  order  them  all  to  be  destroyed.” 

Amrou,  upon  this,  ordered  them  to  be  distributed  among 
the  public  baths,  where,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  they 
served  to  supply  the  fires  of  those  places,  of  which  there 
was  an  incredible  number  in  Alexandria. 

This  celebrated  library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
for  the  use  of  an  academy  that  he  instituted  in  Alexandria ; 
and,  by  continual  additions  by  his  successors,  became  at 
last  the  finest  library  in  the  world.  The  method  followed 
in  collecting  books  for  this  library  was  to  seize  all  those 
which  were  brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other  fo- 
reigners. The  books  were  transcribed  in  the  museum  by 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  copies  were  then 
delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up  in 
the  library. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  account  is  generally  re- 
ceived as  an  established  fact  in  history,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library 
is  by  some  writers  attributed  to  very  different  parties  and 
different  causes.  It  was  divided,  they  say,  into  two  parts : 
one  part,  consisting  of  400,000  volumes,  was  placed  in  the 
academy  and  museum  ; the  other,  amounting  to  300,000, 
was  in  the  Serapion,  or  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis.  The 
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larger  portion  was  burned  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria 
by  Julius  Caesar,  but  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
library  of  Pergamus,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleo- 
patra. The  museum,  where  many  scholars  lived  and  were 
supported,  ate  together,  studied,  and  instructed  others, 
remained  unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  when  it  was 
destroyed  in  a period  of  civil  commotion.  The  library  in 
the  Serapion  was  preserved  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  He  caused  all  the  heathen  temples  throughout 
the  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed ; and  even  the  splendid 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  was  not  spared.  A crowd  of 
fanatic  Christians  (according  to  this  account)  headed  by 
their  archbishop,  Theodosius,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
Taking  this  version  as  the  only  correct  one,  the  writers 
alluded  to  indignantly  exclaim,  “ Christian  barbarians, 
therefore,  and  not  Arabs  under  Omar,  as  is  usually  as- 
serted, were  the  cause  of  this  irreparable  loss  to  science !” 

1.  What  number  of  volumes  did  the  Alexandrian  library  contain? 

2.  By  whose  order  was  the  Alexandrian  library  said  to  be  destroyed  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a peripatetic  philosopher  ? 

4.  How  was  this  library  first  collected  ? 

5.  What  other  account  have  we  of  the  destruction  of  this  stupendous 
collection  ? 


Lesson  XY. — January  the  fifteenth. 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  this  day,  in  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned. 
The  historian  Hume  thus  sums  up  her  character: — Her 
vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity,  her  penetration, 
vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest 
praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  per- 
son that  ever  filled  a throne  ; a conduct  less  rigorous,  less 
imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people, 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a perfect  character. 

By  the  force  of  her  mind  she  controlled  all  her  more 
active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them  from 
running  into  excess ; her  heroism  was  exempt  from 
temerity,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  her  friendship  from 
partiality,  her  active  temper  from  turbulency  and  a vain 
ambition.  She  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care,  or 
equal  success,  from  lesser  infirmities ; the  rivalship  of 
beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and 
the  sallies  of  anger.  Her  singular  talents  for  government 
were  founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity. 
Endowed  with  a great  command  over  herself,  she  soon 
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obtained  an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people  ; and 
while  she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she 
also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones. 

Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
more  difficult  circumstances ; and  none  ever  conducted 
the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  felicity. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration,  the 
true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions,  she  preserved 
her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  confu- 
sions in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the 
neighbouring  nations ; and  though  her  enemies  were  the 
most  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most 
enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her 
vigour  to  make  deep  impressions  on  their  states : her  own 
greatness,  meanwhile,  remained  untouched  and  unim- 
paired. 

To  the  above  we  add  a few  striking  lines  from  “ The 
Worthies  of  Devon 

If  ever  royal  virtues  crowned  a crown, 

If  ever  mildness  shone  in  majesty, 

If  ever  honour  honoured  renown. 

If  ever  courage  dwelt  with  courtesy. 

If  ever  princess  put  all  princes  down 

For  temperance,  prowess,  prudence,  equity  — 

This  I this  was  she,  that  in  despite  of  death 
Lives  still  adored,  admired  Elizabeth  : 

Spain’s  rod,  Rome's  ruin,  Netherland’s  relief, 

Heaven’s  gem,  earth’s  joy,  world’s  wonder,  Nature’s  chief. 

1 . Under  what  circumstances  did  Elizabeth  Bucceed  to  the  throne  ? 

2.  How  did  she  conduct  the  government? 

3.  Repeat  the  ten  concluding  lines. 


Lesson  XVI. — jandary  the  sixteenth. 

Death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  when  Sir  John  Moore,  in  bringing  up  the  guards 
where  the  enemy’s  fire  was  most  destructive,  received  his 
mortal  wound  from  a cannon-ball.  From  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  the  general  was  carried  to  the  town  by  a party 
of  soldiers,  his  blood  flowing  fast,  and  the  torture  of  his 
wound  being  great ; yet  such  was  the  unshaken  firmness 
of  his  mind,  that  those  about  him,  judging  from  the  reso- 
lution of  his  countenance  that  his  hurt  was  not  mortal, 
expressed  a hope  of  his  recovery : hearing  this,  he  looked 
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steadfastly  at  the  injury  for  a moment,  and  then  said, 
“ No,  I feel  that  to  be  impossible.”  Several  times  he 
caused  his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn  him  round,  that  he 
might  behold  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the  firing  in- 
dicated the  advance  of  the  British,  he  discovered  his  satis- 
faction, and  permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed. 

Being  brought  to  his  lodgings,  the  surgeons  examined 
his  wound ; but  there  was  no  hope,  the  pain  increased,  and 
he  spoke  with  great  difficulty.  At  intervals  he  asked  if 
the  French  were  beaten,  and  addressing  his  old  friend. 
Colonel  Anderson,  he  said,  “You  know  that  I always 
wished  to  die  this  way.”  Again  he  asked  if  the  enemy 
were  defeated,  and  being  told  they  were,  observed,  “It  is 
a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  we  have  beaten  the 
French.” 

His  countenance  continued  firm  and  his  thoughts  clear  ; 
once  only,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became 
agitated ; but  he  often  inquired  after  the  safety  of  his 
friends,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  he  did  not,  even 
in  this  moment,  forget  to  recommend  those  whose  merit 
had  given  them  claims  to  promotion.  His  strength  failed 
him,  and  life  was  ebbing  fast,  when,  with  an  unsubdued 
spirit,  as  if  anticipating  the  baseness  of  his  posthumous 
calumniators,  he  exclaimed,  “ I hope  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  be  satisfied !”  “I  hope  my  country  will  do  me 
justice !” 

In  a few  minutes  afterwards  he  died,  and  his  corpse, 
wrapped  in  a military  cloak,  was  interred  by  the  officers 
of  his  staff  in  the  citadel  of  Corunna  ; the  guns  of  the 
enemy  paid  his  funeral  honours;  and  Soult,  with  a noble 
feeling  of  respect  for  his  valour,  raised  a monument  to 
his  memory. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Sir  John  Moore,  a man  whose 
uncommon  capacity  was  sustained  by  the  purest  virtue, 
and  governed  by  a disinterested  patriotism  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  primitive,  than  the  luxurious  age  of  a great 
nation. 

ON  THE  BURIAL  OF  SIB  JOHN  MOORE,  WHO  FELL  AT  CORUNNA. 

Not  a dram  was  heard,  nor  a funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried : 

Not  a soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 
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No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet,  or  in  shroud,  we  bound  him ; 

But  he  lay,  like  a warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  would  be  rioting  over  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone, 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  : 

But  nothing  he’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on. 
In  the  grave  where  a Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  for  retiring : 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  random  gun, 

That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a line,  we  raised  not  a stone, 

But  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


1.  On  what  day  did  Sir  John  Moore  receive  his  death  wound? 

2.  What  was  it  that  appeared  to  console  and  cheer  him  ? 

3.  What  hope  did  he  express  relative  to  the  people  of  England  ? 

4.  "Where  was  he  buried ; and  who  raised  a monument  to  his  memory  ? 

5.  Repeat  the  last  stanza. 


Lesson  XVII. — January  the  seventeenth. 

On  Man. 

Compared  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  man 
seems,  if  we  regard  only  his  physical  constitution,  in 
almost  every  respect  their  inferior,  and  equally  unpro- 
vided for  the  supply  of  his  natural  wants,  and  for  his  de- 
fence against  the  innumerable  enemies  that  surround  him. 
Yet  man  is  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  creation.  The 
fiercest  animal  that  roams  the  boundless  forest,  the  tower- 
ing eagle  that  braves  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  the 
huge  leviathan  of  the  mighty  deep,  are  all  alike  subject  tohis 
power — slaughtered  by  him  to  supply  his  most  capricious 
wants,  or  tamed  to  do  him  service)  or  imprisoned  to  afford 
him  sport.  The  spoils  of  all  nature  are  in  daily  requi- 
sition for  his  most  common  uses,  yielded  with  more  or 
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less  readiness,  or  wrested  with  reluctance  from  the  mine, 
the  forest,  the  ocean,  and  the  air. 

Such  are  the  first  fruits  of  reason.  Were  they  the  only 
or  the  principal  fruits  of  it,  — were  the  mere  acquisition  of 
power  over  the  materials  which  surround  us,  and  over  the 
less  gifted  animals,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  our 
external  comforts,  and  our  means  of  preservation  and  sen- 
sual enjoyment,  the  sum  of  the  privileges  which  the  pos- 
session of  this  faculty  conferred,  — we  should,  after  all, 
have  little  upon  which  to  plume  ourselves. 

But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  every  one 
who  passes  his  life  with  tolerable  ease  and  comfort,  or 
rather  whose  whole  time  is  not  anxiously  consumed  in 
providing  the  absolute  necessaries  of  existence,  is  con- 
scious of  wants  and  cravings  in  which  the  senses  have  no 
part,  of  a series  of  pains  and  pleasures  totally  distinct  in 
kind  from  any  which  the  infliction  of  bodily  misery,  or  the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetites,  has  ever  afforded  him; 
and  if  he  has  experienced  these  pleasures  and  these  pains 
in  any  degree  of  intensity,  he  will  readily  admit  them  to 
hold  a much  higher  rank,  and  to  deserve  much  more 
attention,  than  the  former  class. 

Independently  of  the  pleasures  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, and  social  converse,  man  is  constituted  a speculative 
being ; he  contemplates  the  world  and  the  objects  around 
him,  — not  with  a passive,  indifferent  gaze,  as  a set  of 
phenomena  in  which  he  has  no  further  interest  than  as 
they  affect  his  immediate  situation,  and  can  be  rendered 
subservient  to  his  comfort,  but  as  a system  disposed  with 
order  and  design.  He  approves  and  feels  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  the  harmony  of  its  parts,  the  skill  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  contrivances.  Some  of  these  which  he  can 
best  trace  and  understand,  he  attempts  to  imitate;  and 
finds  that,  to  a certain  extent,  though  rudely  and  imper- 
fectly, he  can  succeed,  — in  others,  that,  although  he  can 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  contrivance,  he  is  totally 
destitute  of  all  means  of  imitation ; — while  in  others 
again,  and  those  evidently  the  most  important,  though  he 
sees  the  effect  produced,  yet  the  means  by  which  it  is 
brought  about  are  alike  beyond  his  knowledge  and  his 
control. 

Thus  he  is  led  to  the  conception  of  a Power  and  an 
Intelligence  superior  to  his  own,  and  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  all  that  he  sees  in  nature, — 
a power  and  intelligence  to  which  he  may  well  apply  the 
term  infinite,  since  lie  not  only  sees  no  actual  limit  to  the 
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instances  in  which  they  are  manifested,  but  finds,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  further  he  inquires,  and  the  wider  his 
sphere  of  observations  extends,  they  continually  open 
upon  him  in  increasing  abundance  ; and  that  as  the  study 
of  one  prepares  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  another, 
refinement  follows  on  refinement,  wonder  on  wonder,  till 
his  faculties  become  bewildered  in  admiration,  and  his 
intelligence  falls  back  on  itself  in  utter  hopelessness  of 
arriving  at  an  end. 

1.  In  what  respect  is  man  inferior  to  other  created  beings? 

2.  In  what  is  he  so  decidedly  their  superior  ? 

3.  To  what  is  a man  led  by  properly  contemplating  his  state  of  being  ? 

4.  Why  may  he  well  apply  the  term  infinite  to  the  Power  and  Intel- 
ligence which  formed  and  governs  all  things  ? 


Lesson  XVUX  — January  the  eighteenth. 

Mount  Jura. 

Mount  Jura  (observes  an  accomplished  traveller)  has  left 
an  impression  on  my  memory,  that  I would  fain  fix  on  my 
page  ; as  tourists  make  a slight  sketch  of  some  scene  that 
has  delighted  them,  as  a memento  for  a future  picture. 

Stupendous  mountains,  whose  summits  are  lost  in  the 
clouds,  are  contrasted  by  less  ones,  covered  with  fir-trees, 
whose  gigantic  branches  seem  formed  to  brave  the  storm. 
Rocks,  huge  and  grotesque  in  their  forms,  appear  ready  to 
topple  from  their  bases,  and  threaten  destruction  on  all 
beneath.  Blue  mountains  fading  into  distance,  with  occa- 
sional views  of  valleys,  whose  luxuriant  fertility  seems  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  snow-capped  mountains  that  bound 
the  horizon,  break  upon  the  eye,  exciting  fresh  wonder 
and  delight.  The  steep  and  abrupt  turns  of  the  road  ap- 
pear so  dangerous,  as  to  beget  a notion  that  one  false  step 
must  be  attended  with  fatal  results ; and  the  sensations 
occasioned  by  this  dread,  add  considerably  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  scenery. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Jura,  the  effect  is  almost 
magical,  particularly  at  evening.  Masses  of  clouds  spread 
around,  covering  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  leaving  others 
unveiled ; while  at  their  base  seems  to  float  a sea,  which 
is  formed  of  vapour,  and  which  gives  to  the  uncovered 
mountain  the  appearance  of  an  immense  and  isolated  rock, 
surrounded  by  a world  of  waters.  The  vapours  pass  from 
mountain  to  mountain  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity  > 
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assuming,  in  their  flight,  a thousand  wild  and  fantastic 
forms,  and  leaving  toweringly  conspicuous  the  huge  rocks 
they  desert,  like  giants  guarding  their  territories. 

While  descending,  we  were  enveloped  in  clouds,  which 
were  so  dense,  that  one  of  our  carriages,  which  only  pre- 
ceded mine  by  a 6hort  distance,  became  often  invisible. 
We  saw  it  close  to  us  at  one  moment,  and  the  next  it  dis- 
appeared as  into  a gulf,  and  all  trace  of  it  was  lost.  I felt 
as  if  entering  on  an  unknown  world,  and  beholding  those 
dear  to  me,  hurried  away  before,  snatched  from  my  sight 
even  at  the  moment  I expected  to  join  them ; yet  scarcely 
have  I had  time  to  mark  their  departure,  ere  I am  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  same  route,  and  enter  the  same  clouds 
that  concealed  them. 

Eternity  was  brought  to  my  mind,  in  these  regions  that 
seemed  coeval  with  it ; and  a deep,  but  tender  melancholy 
stole  over  my  soul.  Nature,  beautiful  and  sublime  nature, 
yours  is  the  universal  language  to  which  every  heart  re- 
sponds! You  lift  our  thoughts  to  the  Divinity  that 
formed  you  and  us ; you,  to  endure  for  ages,  and  us,  but 
for  a brief  span,  yet  gifted  with  aspirations  that  mount  be- 
yond you,  ay,  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Power  that  formed 
both. 

1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Mount  Jura  situated  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  effect  almost  magical  on  arriving  at  the  top  ? 

3.  What  sensations  did  the  traveller  feel  while  descending  the  mountain? 

4.  What  reflections  are  suggested  to  the  mind  upon  an  occasion  like 
this  ? — and  why  ? 

Lesson  XIX. — January  the  nineteenth. 

Scene  from  the  Civil  War  in  La  Vendee. 

The  last  great  battle  was  fought  near  Chollet,  when  the 
insurgents,  after  a furious  and  sanguinary  resistance,  were 
at  last  borne  down  by  the  multitude  of  their  opponents, 
and  driven  down  into  the  low  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  M.  de  Bouchamp,  who  had  always  held  out 
the  policy  of  crossing  this  river,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  uniting  themselves  to  the  Royalists  of  Brit- 
tany, was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle ; but  his  counsels 
still  influenced  their  proceedings  in  this  emergency ; and 
not  only  the  whole  debris  and  wreck  of  the  army,  but  a 
great  proportion  of  the  men  and  women,  and  children  of 
the  country,  flying  in  consternation  from  the  burnings 
and  butchery  of  the  government  forces,  flocked  down  in 
agony  and  despair  to  the  banks  of  this  great  river. 
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On  gaining  the  heights  of  St  Elorent,  one  of  thfe  most 
mournful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  magnificent  spectacles, 
burst  upon  the  eye.  Those  heights  form  a vast  semi* 
circle ; at  the  bottom  of  which  a broad  bare  plain  extends 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Near  an  hundred  thousand  un- 
happy souls  now  blackened  over  that  dreary  expanse, — - 
old  men,  infants,  and  women,  mingled  with  the  half- 
armed soldiery,  caravans,  crowded  baggage  waggons,  and 
teams  of  oxen,  all  full  of  despair,  impatience,  anxiety,  and 
terror. — Behind,  were  the  smokes  of  their  burning  vil- 
lages, and  the  thunder  of  the  hostile  artillery  ; — before, 
the  broad  stream  of  the  Loire,  divided  by  a long  low 
island,  also  covered  with  the  fugitives — twenty  frail  barks 
plying  in  the  stream — and,  on  the  far  banks,  the  dis- 
orderly movements  of  those  who  had  effected  the  passage* 
and  were  waiting  there  to  be  rejoined  by  their  com- 
panions. Such,  Madame  de  L.  assures  us,  was  the  tumult 
and  terror  of  the  scene,  and  so  awful  the  recollections  it 
inspired,  that  it  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
any  of  those  who  beheld  it ; and  that  many  of  its  awe- 
struck spectators  have  concurred  in  stating,  that  it  brought 
forcibly  to  their  imaginations  the  unspeakable  terrors  of 
the  great  day  of  judgment  1 

Lord  Jf.ffret. 


Lesson  XX.  — January  the  twentieth. 

Howard  the  Philanthropist. 

This  celebrated  philanthropist  visited  all  Europe,  not  to 
survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples  ; not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a scale  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  modern  art ; not  to  collect  medals,  or  collate 
manuscripts ; — but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons*  to 
plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  mansions 
of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt,  to  remember  the  for- 
gotten, to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken, 
and  to  compare  and  relieve  the  distresses  of  men  in  all 
countries. 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  proved  at  last  un- 
happily fatal.  While  visiting  a patient,  at  Cherson, 
under  a malignant  epidemic  fever,  he  caught  the  disorder, 
and  fell  a victim  to  his  compassion,  on  this  day,  in  the 
year  1790. 
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* In  his  manners  Howard  was  simple  and  unaffected, 
temperate  even  to  abstemiousness,  and  unwilling  to  mix  in 
the  crowds  of  convivial  life.  His  modesty  was  equal  to 
his  merits.  When,  in  1785,  a large  subscription  was  ra- 
pidly filled  to  erect  a statue  in  commemoration  of  his 
many  services  to  the  suffering  captives,  he  peremptorily 
declined  the  honour,  exclaiming,  “ Have  I not  one  friend 
in  England  that  would  put  a stop  to  such  proceedings  ? ” 
The  nation  has,  however,  paid  a merited  tribute  to  his 
memory.  A statue  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  represents  him 
in  a Roman  dress,  with  a countenance  of  Christian  mild- 
ness, holding  in  one  hand  a scroll  of  writings  for  the  im- 
provement of  prisons,  &c.  and  in  the  other  a key ; whilst 
lie  tramples  on  chains  and  fetters.  “ Thus  he  trod,”  says 
the  simple  but  energetic  inscription,  “ an  open  but  un- 
frequented path  to  immortality.” 

In  his  religious  sentiments  Howard  was  a dissenter. 
It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  the  benevolence  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  was  too  rigid  a father;  and  while  he  endea- 
voured to  educate  his  only  son  in  the  paths  of  duty,  he 
enforced  his  precepts  with  too  much  austerity,  and  rather 
terrified  the  mind  than  drew  it  by  gentle  means  to  the 
admiration  and  practice  of  virtue. 

1.  For  what  did  Howard  visit  all  Europe? 

2.  To  what  disease  did  he  foil  a victim  ? 

3.  What  were  the  manners  of  Howard  ? 

4.  What  is  remarkable  in  Howard’s  character  as  a father  ? 


Lesson  XXI. — January  the  twenty-first. 

Fate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Family. 

On  this  day,  in  1793,  Louis  XVI.  of  France  was  conveyed 
to  the  scaffold.  He  was  summoned  to  his  fate  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning ; and  he  ascended  the  platform  with 
a firm  air  and  steady  step.  Raising  his  voice,  he  said, 
“ Frenchmen,  I die  innocent ; I pardon  all  my  enemies ; 

and  may  France ” At  this  instant  the  inhuman  San- 

terre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  executioners  to 
perform  their  office.  When  the  guillotine  descended,  the 
priest  who  attended  him  exclaimed,  “ Son  of  St.  Louis, 
ascend  to  heaven !”  The  bleeding  head  was  held  up,  and  a 
few  of  the  populace  shouted  “ Vive  la  Republique !”  His 
body  was  interred  in  a grave  that  was  filled  up  with  quick- 
lime, and  a guard  placed  around  till  it  should  be  consumed. 
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Thus  fell  Louis  XYI.  He  possessed  a good  understand- 
ings which,  however,  was  blunted  by  the  early  indulgences 
of  a court.  He  had  a strong  sense  of  justice,  and  his 
humanity  was  perhaps  extreme.  His  chief  defect  was 
want  of  resolution  and  steadiness.  Unambitious,  and 
easily  advised,  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  resist  the 
solicitations  that  were  continually  made  to  him  by  the 
leaders  of  rival  factions,  or  their  intriguing  agents.  This 
complying  temper  subjected  him  to  various  charges  for 
which  there  was  no  real  foundation  ; and  all  men  of 
moderation  are  convinced  that  he  was  murdered  by  a band 
of  ruffians.  Indeed,  a sentence  more  unjust  or  more  fero- 
cious is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  history. 

Louis  XVI.  was  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age  when 
he  thus  fell  a victim  to  the  vile  passions  of  the  vilest  of 
men.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  France  May  10,  1774; 
was  driven  from  the  Tuilleries  August  10,  1792;  im- 
prisoned on  the  14th,  and  dethroned  Sept.  22  following : 
having  reigned  eighteen  years  and  three  months. 

His  queen,  the  once  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette,  was 
.kept  in  prison  for  several  months  afterwards,  where  she 
was  not  even  allowed  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  children, 
who  were  also  confined  and  treated  with  marked  cruelty. 
At  length  the  unhappy  queen  shared  the  fate  of  her  royal 
^husband  — an  insulting  trial  and  decapitation. 

The  young  Dauphin,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France,  soon  followed  his  wretched  parents,  though  he 
perished  not  by  the  guillotine,  but  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment he  met  with  in  prison;  but  the  princess,  after 
several  years’  incarceration,  was  sent  to  Germany,  in  ex- 
change for  some  French  prisoners;  and  she  afterwards 
married  the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  with  whom  she  returned 
to  her  native  country  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne. 

Unhappy  land ! did  godless  -wisdom  pour 
Delightful  liberty  from  shore  to  shore  ’ 

Ah  no  t perverted  Freedom  curs’d  the  day 
With  nameless  deeds  of  horror  and  dismay  j 
' • Till  Heaven  avenging  seiz’d  its  ravish’d  power, 

And  crush’d  an  empire  to  decide  her  hour. 

1.  What  did  Louis  XVI.  say  on  the  scaffold? 

2.  How  was  his  dead  body  disposed  of  ? 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  Louis  ? 

4.  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ; and  how  long  had  he  reigned? 

5.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Queen  ? — the  Dauphin  ? — and  the 

. Princess?  . , 
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Lesson  XXIX. — January  the  twenty-second. 

The  Migration  of  Birds , and  its  probable  Cause . 

The  migration  of  birds  (a  circumstance  common  to  the 
quail,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  fieldfare,  the  woodcock,  the 
cuckoo,  the  martin  and  swallow,  and  various  others)  is  a 
very  curious  fact  in  natural  history,  and  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  a powerful  instinct  impressed  on 
animals  by  the  Creator. 

The  birds  of  passage  are  all  peculiarly  accommodated, 
by  the  structure  of  their  parts,  for  long  flights ; and  it  is 
remarked,  that  in  their  migrations  they  preserve  a won- 
derful order  and  polity ; they  fly  in  troops,  and  steer  their 
course,  without  the  aid  of  a compass,  to  vast  and  distant 
regions.  Wild  geese  form  themselves  into  a wedge-like 
figure ; and  when  the  three  foremost,  who  lead  the  way, 
become  tired,  they  retreat  behind,  and  are  relieved  by 
others,  who  are  again  succeeded  by  the  rest,  in  turns. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  storks,  that  for  the  space  of 
a fortnight  before  they  pass  from  one  country  to  another, 
they  constantly  resort  together  from  all  the  surrounding 
parts  to  a certain  plain,  and  there  arranging  themselves 
once  every  day  into  the  form  of  their  flight,  appear  to 
determine  the  exact  time  of  their  departure,  and  the 
places  of  their  future  abode. 

The  manner  in  which  the  birds  of  passage  travel  to  their 
southern  abodes,  is  supposed  to  vary  according  to  the 
structure  of  their  bodies  and  their  power  of  supporting 
themselves  in  the  air. 

Those  with  short  wings,  such  as  the  redstart,  blackcap, 
and  others,  though  they  are  incapable  of  such  long  flights 
as  the  swallow,  or  of  flying  with  such  celerity,  yet  may 
pass  to  less  distant  places,  and  by  slower  movements. 
Swallows  and  cuckoos  may  perform  their  passage  in  a 
very  short  time ; but  these  have  no  necessity  for  speed, 
since  every  day’s  journey  affords  them  an  increase  of 
warmth,  and  a continuance  of  food. 

The  air  penetrates  almost  every  part  of  the  bodies  of 
birds ; their  organs  of  respiration  are  even  continued  in 
their  bones,  whence  arises  a stronger  oxydation  of  blood, 
and  a more  active  development  of  animal  heat.  As  it  is 
certain  that  birds,  above  all  animals,  have  the  strongest 
presentiment  of  the  changes  in  the  weather,  this  is  most 
likely  the  cause  of  their  periodical  migrations ; the  more 
especially  if  it  is  ascertained  that  these  are  not  occasioned 
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by  a scarcity  of  food  in  countries  which,  till  then,  have 
supplied  them  abundantly. 

Winter,  doubtless,  occasions  a great  dearth,  especially 
as  regards  those  birds  that  live  on  insects,  but  they  have 
also  been  seen  to  emigrate  at  the  very  period  when  the 
rivers  and  forests  presented  the  greatest  abundance. 

It  is  known  that  the  feathers  of  birds  are  electric  in  a 
high  degree,  which  offers  an  easy  explanation  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility respecting  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
influence  is  felt  not  only  by  those  birds  that  are  at  liberty, 
but  even  by  those  that  are  shut  up  in  cages,  especially  at 
the  epochs  of  emigration. 

THE  BIRO  OF  PASSAGE. 

Away  1 away,  thou  Summer  bird. 

For  Autumn’s  moaning  voice  is  heard. 

In  cadence  mild  and  deep’ning  swell, 

Of  Winter’s  stern  approach  to  tell ! 

Away  I for  vapours,  damp  and  low. 

Are  wreath’d  around  the  mountain’s  brow  } 

And  tempest-clouds  their  mantles  fold 
Around  the  forest’s  russet  gold  ! 

Away  1 away ! o’er  earth  and  sea. 

This  land  is  now  no  home  for  thee  J 
Arise  1 and  stretch  thy  soaring  wing, 

And  seek  elsewhere  the  smiles  of  Spring. 

The  wand’rer  now  with  pinions  spread. 

Afar  to  brighter  climes  has  fled, 

Nor  casts  one  backward  look,  nor  grieves 
For  those  dear  groves  whose  shade  he  leaves. 

Why  should  he  grieve  ? — The  beam  he  loves 
Shines  o’er  him  still,  where’er  he  roves, 

And  all  those  early  friends  are  near 
Who  made  his  Summer-home  so  dear. 

Oh  ! deem  not  that  the  tie  of  birth 
Endears  us  to  this  spot  of  earth  ; 

For  wheresoe’er  our  steps  may  roam. 

If  friends  are  near,  that  place  is  home: — 

No  matter  where  our  fate  may  guide  us, 

If  those  we  love  are  still  beside  us. 


1.  What  well-known  birds  are  migratory  ? 

2.  In  what  form  do  wild  geese  make  their  migratory  flight? 

1 3.  What  has  been  observed  of  storks? 

4.  What  is  known  respecting  the  feathers  of  birds;  and  what  doe* 
that  knowledge  offer  an  easy  explanation  of  ? . 

£>.  Repeat  the  last  status, 
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Lesson  XXIII.  — January  the  twenty-third. 

William  Pitt. 

On  this  day,  in  1806,  expired  that  celebrated  statesman, 
the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the 
illustrious  Earl  of  Chatham.  As  Lord  Chatham  had  little 
besides  his  name  and  example  to  leave  his  younger  child- 
ren, it  was  his  object  to  cultivate  in  the  best  manner  those 
talents  which  were  to  raise  them  to  distinction ; and  his 
sagacity  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  in  his  son  Williain 
he  had  a subject  capable  of  repaying  all  the  attention 
that  might  be  bestowed  upon  him. 

For  the  classical  education  of  his  son  he  had  a domestic 
tutor ; but  he  relied  upon  his  own  instructions,  commu- 
nicated in  free  conversation,  for  opening  his  mind,  and 
giving  him  a turn  to  large  and  accurate  inquiry.  For  the 
purpose  of  accustoming. him  to  that  facility  of  speaking 
which  had  been  the  great  instrument  of  his  own  rise,  he 
frequently,  it  is  said,  made  him  declaim  on  a given  topic 
from  the  elevation  of  a chair  or  a table. 

Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  advantages  of  person  or  physiog- 
nomy ; the  first  of  which  was  ungraceful,  the  second  re- 
pulsive. In  public,  a loftiness  approaching  to  arrogance 
was  his  habitual  expression,  and  he  was  less  formed  for 
persuasion  than  command.  His  eloquence,  the  quality 
which  first  brought  him  into  notice,  was  more  perfect  than 
that  of  any  other  speaker  in  his  time.  Singularly  correct, 
copious  and  varied,  clear,  well-arranged,  argumentative 
or  impassioned  as  the  subject  required,  it  left  scarcely  any 
thing  to  be  desired ; and,  if  not  illuminated  with  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  were  characteristic  of  his  father’s 
eloquence,  or  enriched  by  those  stores  of  imagination 
which  distinguished  that  of  Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly 
just  and  impressive  than  that  of  either. 

The  love  of  power  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  his  mind 
was  elevated  above  the  meanness  of  avarice.  His  per- 
sonal integrity  was  unimpeached.  So  far  from  making 
use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire  wealth,  he  died  in- 
volved in  debts,  which  negligence  and  the  demands  of  his 
public  station,  rather  than  extravagance,  had  obliged  him 
to  contract ; for  his  tastes  were  simple,  and  he  had  no 
fondness  for  splendour  or  parade. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  great  political  an- 
tagonist : of  these  two  illustrious  statesmen,  when  death 
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had  called  them  to  another  sphere,  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus 
speaks;-— 

. Drop  upon  Fox’s  grave  the  tear, 

, ’Twill  trickle  to  his  rival’s  bier ; 

O’er  Pitt’s  the  mournful  requiem  sound, 

And  Fox’s  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

“ Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

Speak  not  for  those  a separate  doom, 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men. 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again?” 

1.  What  was  Lord  Chatham's  ohject,  with  respect  to  his  younger 
children  ? — and  why  ? 

2.  Describe  the  person  and  physiognomy  of  William  Pitt 

3.  What  quality  brought  this  great  statesman  into  notice  ? 

4.  What  is  said  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  integrity  ? 

Lesson  XXIV.  — January  the  twenty-fourth. 

Magnificent  Ruins  in  Egypt. 

We  take  the  following  description  from  a work  entitled 
“ Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy.” — With 
a quick-beating  heart,  and  steps  rapid  as  my  thoughts,  I 
strode  away,  took  the  path  to  the  village  of  Karnac,  skirted 
it,  and  passing  over  loose  sand,  and  among  a few  scattered 
date  trees,  I found  myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes, 
and  directly  opposite  that  noble  gateway,  which  has  been 
called  triumphal ; certainly  triumph  never  passed  under 
one  more  lofty,  or,  to  my  eye,  of  a more  imposing  mag- 
nificence. On  the  bold  curve  of  its  beautifully  projecting 
cornice,  a globe,  coloured  as  of  fire,  stretches  forth  long 
over-shadowing  wings  of  the  very  brightest  azure. 

This  wondrous  and  giant  portal  stands  well ; alone,  de- 
tached a little  way  from  the  mass  of  the  great  ruins,  with 
no  columns,  walls,  or  propylasa  immediately  near.  I 
walked  slowly  up  to  it,  through  the  long  lines  of  sphinxes 
which  lay  couchant  on  either  side  of  the  broad  road  (once 
paved),  as  they  were  marshalled  by  him  who  planned 
these  princely  structures  — we  know  not  when.  They  are 
of  a stone  less  durable  than  granite : their  general  forms 
are  fully  preserved,  but  the  detail  of  execution  is,  in  mpst 
of  them,  worn  away.  In  those  forms,  in  that  couched 
posture,  in  the  decaying,  shapeless  heads,  the  huge  worn 
paws,  the  little  image  between  them,  and  the  sacred  tau 
grasped  in  its  crossed  hands,  there  is  something  which 
disturbs  you  with  a sense  of  awe. 

In  the  locality  you  cannot  err  ; you  are  on  a highway 
to  a heathen  temple;  one  thnt  the  Roman  came,  as  you 
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come,  to  visit  and  admire,  and  the  Greek  before'  him. 
And  you  know  that  priest  and  king,  lord  and  slave,  the 
festival  throng  and  the  solitary  worshipper,  trod  for  cen- 
turies where  you  do  : and  you  know  that  there  has  been 
the  crowding  flight  of  the  vanquished  towards  their  sanc- 
tuary and  last  hold,  and  the  quick  trampling  of  armed 
pursuers,  and  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  shout,  as  of  a king,  among  them 
— all  on  this  silent  spot!  And  you  see  before  you,  and 
on  all  sides,  ruins! — the  stones  which  formed  Walls  and 
square  temple-towers  thrown  down  in  vast  heaps ; or  still, 
in  large  masses,  erect  as  the  builder  placed  them,  and 
where  their  material  has  been  fine,  their  surfaces  and 
corners  smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by  time.  They  are 
neither  grey  nor  blackened ; like  the  bones  of  man,  they 
seem  to  whiten  under  the  sun  of  the  desert.  Here  is  no 
lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  no  wall- 
flower or  wild  fig-tree  to  robe  them,  and  to  conceal  their  de- 
formities, and  bloom  above  them.  No ; — all  is  the  naked- 
ness of  desolation — the  colossal  skeleton  of  a giant  fabric 
standing  in  the  unwatered  sand,  in  solitude  and  silence. 

1.  What  were  the  Sphinxetf 

2-  What  do  you  mean  by  propylaa  ? 

3.  Of  what  are  you  reminded  when  in  the  locality  of  the  Sphinxes  ? 

Lesson  XXV.  — January  the  twenty-fifth. 

Description  of  Russian  Manners — their  Dwarfs,  Sfc, 
The  Russians  seem  to  hold  a place*  in  their  habits,  man- 
ners, and  pursuits,  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 
They  have  a great  deal  of  the  intelligence*  die  activity, 
and  the  shrewdness  of  the  former,  with  no  small  degree 
of  the  cunning,  the  pride,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  latter. 
Their  taste  for  slaves  and  magnificence  is  quite  oriental ; 
but  they  have  social  and  convivial  dispositions  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Asiatics.  The  custom  among  the  Musco- 
vite nobility  of  keeping  dwarfs  is  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
and  the  following  description  of  these  unfortunates  is 
given  by  an  author  who  had  ample  opportunities  during 
his  intercourse  with  the  best  society  there,  of  correctly 
delineating  them  : — . 

“ They  are  the  pages  and  the  playthings  of  the  great ; 
and  at  almost  all  entertainments  stand  for  hours  by  their 
lord’s  chair,  holding  his  snuff-box  or  waiting  his  com- 
mands. There  is  scarcely  a nobleman  in  this  country 
who  is  not  possessed  of  one  or  more  of  these  freaks  of 
nature ; but  in  their  selection  I cannot  say  that  the 
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noblesse  display  their  gallantry,  as  they  choose  none  but 
males. 

“ These  little  beings  are  generally  the  gayest  drest 
persons  in  the  service  of  their  lord,  and  are  attired  in  a 
uniform  or  livery  of  very  costly  materials.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  their  owner  their  usual  station  is  at  his  elbow, 
in  the  character  of  a page  ; and  during  his  absence,  they 
are  then  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  combed  lochs 
of  their  companions  of  the  canine  species. 

“ Besides  these  Lilliputians,  many  of  the  nobility  keep 
a fool  or  two,  like  the  motleys  of  our  court  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth ; but  like  in  name  alone,  for  their  wit,  if  they 
ever  had  any,  is  swallowed  up  by  indolence.  Savoury 
sauce  and  rich  repasts  swell  their  bodies  to  the  most  dis- 
gusting size  ; and,  lying  about  in  the  corners  of  some 
slendid  saloon,  they  sleep  profoundly,  till  awakened  by 
command  of  their  lord  to  amuse  the  company.  Shaking 
their  enormous  bulk,  they  rise  from  their  trance,  and, 
supporting  their  unwieldy  trunks  against  the  wall,  drawl 
out  their  heavy  nonsense,  with  as  much  grace  as  the  mo- 
tions of  a sloth  in  the  hands  of  a reptile  fancier.  One 
glance  was  sufficient  for  me  of  these  imbruted  creatures  ; 
and  with  something  like  pleasure,  I turned  from  them,  to 
the  less  humiliating  view  of  human  nature  in  the  dwarf. 

M The  race  of  these  unfortunates  is  very  diminutive  in 
Russia,  and  numerous.  They  are  generally  well-shaped, 
and  their  hands  and  feet  particularly  graceful.  Indeed, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  figures,  we  should  nowhere 
discover  them  to  be  flaws  in  the  economy  of  nature,  were 
it  not  for  a peculiarity  of  feature  and  the  size  of  the  head, 
which  is  usually  exceedingly  enlarged.  Take  them  on 
the  whole,  they  are  such  compact,  and  even  pretty  little 
beings,  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them  from  the 
clumsy  deformed  dwarfs  which  are  exhibited  at  our  fairs 
in  England.  I cannot  say  that  we  need  envy  Russia  this 
part  of  her  offspring.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  how 
very  nearly  they  resemble  each  other ; their  features  are 
all  so  alike,  that  you  might  easily  imagine  that  one  pair 
had  spread  their  progeny  over  the  whole  country.” 


1.  In  -what  respect  do  the  Rnssians  seem  to  partake  both  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  character? 

2.  What  custom  is  peculiar  to  the  Muscovite  nobility  ? 

3.  What  is  the  occupation  of  these  diminutives  when  in  attendance 
on  their  owners? 

4.  Describe  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Russian  dwarfs. 
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Lesson  XXVL — January  the  twenty-sixth. 

A Squire  of  Queen  Anne's  Time. 

He  was  an  independent  gentleman  of  about  three  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  'in  a plain 
drab  or  plush  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a jockey  cap,  and 
rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never  exceeded  the 
distance  of  the  county  town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and 
session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a week  he 
usually  dined  at  the  next  market-town,  with  the  attorneys 
and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  regularly,  read 
the  weekly  journals,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  be- 
tween the  parish  officers  at  the  vestry,  and  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  fre- 
quently got  drunk,  either  merely  to  gratify  his  bibulous 
propensity,  or  in  discussing  a political  topic  with  a few 
more  gentlemen  of  his  own  grade,  in  which  case  he  no 
doubt  right  loyally  thought  that  it  was  for  the  good  of 
his  country. 

He  was  commonly  followed  by  a couple  of  greyhounds 
and  a pointer,  and  announced  his  arrival  at  a neighbour’s 
house  by  smacking  his  whip,  or  giving  the  view-halloo. 
His  drink  was  generally  ale,  except  on  Christmas,  the  5th 
of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would 
make  a bowl  of  strong  brandy  punch,  garnished  with 
a toast  and  nutmeg.  A journey  to  London  was,  by  one 
of  these  men,  reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking  as  is  at 
present  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  undertaken  with 
scarcely  less  precaution  and  preparation. 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires  was  of  plaster 
striped  with  timber,  not  unaptly  called  calamanco-work, 
or  of  red  brick,  large  casemented  bow  windows,  a porch 
with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a study ; the  eaves  of  the 
house  well  inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round 
with  hollyhocks.  Near  the  gate  was  a horse-block  for 
the  convenience  of  mounting. 

The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  bacon,  and  the 
mantel-piece  with  guns  and  fishing-rods  of  different  di- 
mensions, accompanied  by  the  broad-sword,  partizan,  and 
dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestor  in  the  civil  wars.  The 
vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stags’  horns.  Against 
the  wall  was  pasted  King  Charles’s  Golden  Rules,  Vin- 
cent Wing’s  Almanack,  and  a portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ; in  his  window  lay  Baker’s  Chronicle!, 
Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanvil  on  Apparitions,  Quincey’s 
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Dispensatory,  the  Complete  Justice,  and  the  Book  of 
Farriery. 

In  the  corner,  by  the  fireside,  stood  a large  wooden 
two-armed  chair  with  a cushion,  and  within  the  chimney- 
corner  were  a couple  of  seats.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he 
entertained  his  tenants,  assembled  round  a glowing  fire 
made  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  other  great  logs,  and  told 
and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village  respecting 
ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made  them  afraid  to  move. 
-In  the  mean  time  the  jorum  of  ale  was  in  continual  cir- 
culation. 

; The  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  but  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  was  furnished  with  Turk -worked  chairs, 
and  hung  round  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors ; the  men 
in  the  character  of  shepherds,  with  their  crooks,  dressed 
in  full  suits  and  huge  full-bottomed  perukes ; others  in 
complete  armour  or  buff  coats,  playing  on  the  bass-viol 
or  lute.  The  females  likewise  as  shepherdesses,  with  the 
lamb  and  crook,  all  habited  in  high  heads  and  flowing 
robes. 

“ Alas ! ” exclaims  the  octogenarian  of  our  own  day,  — 
“ alas ! these  men  and  these  houses  are  no  more ! ” 

1.  How  did  the  Squire  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  occupy  himself  on  a 
Sunday? 

2.  What  was  his  idea  of  a journey  to  London  ? 

3.  How  was  the  Squire's  hall  furnished  ? 


Lesson  XXVIL  — January  the  twenty-seventh. 

Admiral  Lord  Hood . 

On  this  day,  in  1816,  expired  Samuel  Lord  Viscount 
Hood,  aged  ninety-two.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
sixteen ; and  having  displayed  great  gallantry  on  several 
occasions,  reached  the  enviable  post  of  rear-admiral  in 
1780.  With  this  rank  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  defeated  the  attempt  made  upon  St.  Christopher’s  by 
Count  de  Grasse.  He  also  had  an  active  part  in  the 
victory  gained  over  that  commander  on  the  12th.of  April, 
1782,  for  which  he  was  created  Baron  Hood,  of  Cather- 
ington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  1793  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  taking  possession  of  Toulon,  and, 
when  it  was  no  longer  tenable,  destroying  the  arsenal, 
dockyard,  and  shipping.  After  this  he  made  himself 
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master  of  Corsica,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and  made  governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

His  lordship  was  bred  in  the  old  school,  like  the 
Blakes,  the  Ansons,  and  the  Hawkes  of  former  times. 
To  great  bravery  he  united  great  seamanship ; he  pos- 
sessed, at  the  same  time,  a certain  promptitude  of  decision, 
coupled  with  extraordinary  coolness,  skill,  and  judgment. 
These  qualities  justly  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  which  he  uniformly  possessed ; while  all  under 
his  authority  yielded  a ready  obedience  to  a commander 
who,  when  necessary,  always  appeared  foremost  in  danger ; 
but  never  risked  either  ships  or  men,  except  for  the  at- 
tainment of  some  great  object,  obviously  calculated  to 
redound  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  glory  of  his  country. 

Of  his  personal  intrepidity,  and  as  an  illustration  of  his 
conduct  as  a commander,  the  following  anecdote  is  re- 
corded : — While  his  ship  was  lying  in  St.  Ann’s  harbour, 
Jamaica,  a raft  with  three  persons  upon  it;  being  dis- 
covered at  some  distance,  he  ordered  out  one  of  the  boats, 
to  endeavour  to  rescue  them ; but  the  sea  ran  so  high, 
that  the  crew  refused  to  expose  themselves  to  what  they 
considered  certain  destruction.  Hood  immediately  leaped 
into  the  boat,  declaring  that  he  would  never  direct  his 
men  to  perform  any  service  which  he  feared  to  attempt 
himself.  This  gallantry  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the 
boat  was  enthusiastically  manned : he  reached  the  raff 
with  much  difficulty,  and  saved  the  exhausted  men,  who 
still  clung  to  it.  For  this  act  the  House  of  Assembly 
presented  him  with  a sword  of  the  value  of  200  guineas. 

1.  When  did  Lord  Hood  die,  and  at  what  age  ? 

2.  What  anecdote  of  his  personal  intrepidity  is  recorded  ? 


Lesson  XXVIII.  — January  the  twenty-eighth. 
The  Ocean  an  Image  of  Eternity. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean  — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a moment,  like  a drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a grave,  unknell’d,  uncoffin’d,  and  unknown. 
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Ilis  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  — thy  fields 
, Are  not  a spoil  for  him,  — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ; the  rile  strength  he  wields 
' For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray. 

And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
' His  petty  hope  in  some  near  fort  or  bay. 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : — there  let  him  lay. 

. The  armaments  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake. 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  tide  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy,  flake. 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the’  Armada’s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 

Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 

And  many  a tyrant  since  ; their  shores  obey 

* The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ; their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves  play  — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  — 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the’  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ; in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed  — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity  — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ; even  from  out  thy  slime 

• The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ; each  zone 
Obeys  thee ; thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone ! 

I j^n-rv-^a-  -t 

' N.  B.  This  Lesson  (taken  from  Lord  Byron’s  Childe  Harold,  canto  4) 
will  afford  the  Teacher  ample  room  for  directing  the  Pupil’s  attention 
to  some  of  the  most  striking  images  to  be  met  with  in  poetical  compo- 
sition ; and  also  in  ascertaining  how  far  he  understands  them,  by  desiring 
that  he  will  relate  in  plain  and  simple  language  what  certain  figurative 
expressions  mean  : as,  for  example,  What  does  the  Poet  intend  by  the 
following  line, — 

. “ Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  1 " 
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Lesson  XXIX.  — January  the  twenty-ninth, 

A Thunder-storm  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

An  enormous  thunder-cloud  had  lain  all  day  over  Ben 
Nevis,  shrouding  its  summit  in  thick  darkness,  blackening 
its  side  and  base,  wherever  they  were  beheld  from  the 
surrounding  country.  All  the  cattle  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  hollows,  stood  still  or  lay  down  in  their  fear  — the 
wild  deer  sought,  in  herds,  the  shelter  of  the  pine-covered 
cliffs  — the  raven  hushed  his  hoarse  croak  in  some  grim 
cavern,  and  the  eagle  left  the  dreadful  silence  of  the 
upper  heavens.  Now  and  then  the  shepherds  looked  from 
their  huts,  while  the  shades  of  the  clouds  deepened  the 
hues  of  their  plaids  and  tartans ; and  at  every  creaking  of 
the  heavy  branches  of  the  pines,  or  wide-armed  oaks,  in 
the  solitude  of  their  inaccessible  birth-place,  the  hearts  of 
the  lonely  dwellers  quaked,  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes 
to  see  the  first  wild  flash  — the  separating  of  the  masses 
of  darkness  — and  paused  to  hear  the  long  loud  rattle  of 
heaven’s  artillery,  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  ever- 
lasting mountains.  But  all  was  yet  silent. 

The  peal  came  at  last,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  earth- 
quake had  smitten  the  silence.  Not  a tree  — not  a blade 
of  grass  moved.  There  was  a low,  wild,  whispering, 
wailing  voice,  as  of  so  many  spirits,  all  joining  together, 
from  every  point  of  heaven  — it  died  away  — and  then 
the  rushing  of  rain  was  heard  through  the  darkness  ; and, 
in  a few  minutes,  down  came  all  the  mountain  torrents  in 
their  power,  and  the  sides  of  all  the  steeps  were  suddenly 
sheeted,  far  and  wide,  with  waterfalls. 

Great  rivers  were  suddenly  flooded — and  the  little 
mountain  rivulets,  a few  minutes  before  only  silver  threads, 
were  now  scarcely  fordable  to  shepherds’  feet.  It  was 
time  for  the  strongest  to  take  shelter,  and  none  now  would 
have  liked  to  issue  from  it;  for  while  there  was  real 
danger  to  life  and  limb  in  the  many  raging  torrents,  and 
in  the  lightning’s  flash,  the  imagination  and  the  whole 
so ul  were  touched  with  awe  in  the  long  resounding  glens, 
and  beneath  the  savage  scowl  of  the  angry  sky.  It  was 
such  a storm  as  becomes  an  era  among  the  mountains ; 
and  it  was  felt  that  before  the  next  morning  there  would 
be  a loss  of  lives  — not  only  among  the  beasts  that  perish, 
but  among  human  beings  overtaken  by  the  wrath  of  that 
irresistible  tempest. 

1.  Where  is  Ben  Nevis  mountain  situated  ? 

2.  What  effect  had  the  coming  thunder-storm  on  the  heasts  and  bird*? 

3.  Describe  the  effect  of  the  storm  after  the  peal  of  thunder. 
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Lesson  XXX. — januart  the  thirtieth. 

Decollation  of  Charles  I. 

On  this  day,  in  1649,  Charles  I.  of  England  was  beheaded. 
Few  kings  have  been  more  distinguished  by  private  vir- 
tues. Sober,  chaste,  pious,  he  lived  on  the  throne  as  he 
would  have  done  in  a condition  the  least  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  power  and  splendour.  His  temper,  though 
somewhat  cold  and  reserved,  was  kind  and  affectionate ; 
and,  with  a degree  of  stateliness  in  demeanour,  he  was 
capable,  by  the  solid  goodness  of  his  heart,  of  engaging 
the  warmest  attachment  of  his  subjects  and  servants.  His 
talents  were  considerable ; but  he  shone  more  in  suffering 
than  in  acting.  Firm  in  certain  points,  he  was  too  yieldr 
ing  in  others ; and  his  false  steps  were  chiefly  owing  to  a 
-want  of  due  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  and  too  high 
an  opinion  of  that  of  others. 

His  mind  was  cultivated  by  letters  and  a taste  for  the 
polite  arts.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  painting,  and  a 
munificent  encourager  of  its  professors.  During  his  pros- 
perity he  formed  a collection  of  works  of  art,  extremely 
valuable  for  the  judgment  shown  in  the  choice.  He  had 
some  little  skill  in  poetical  composition,  and  wrote  in  a 
good  style  in  prose.  He  possessed  many  exterior  accom- 
plishments, and  in  figure  and  countenance  well  became  hi$ 
princely  station. 

As  to  his  political  character,  it  has  been,  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  the  subject  of  contrary  opinions.  Previous 
to  and  during  the  civil  war,  both  king  and  people  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  wrong ; the  former  closing  his  ears  to 
the  increased  power  of  the  public  voice,  and  the  latter 
exerting  that  power  vexatiously,  rather  than  with  a just 
and  wholesome  reference  to  sound  moral  and  political 
principle.  In  short,  Charles  had  the  misfortune  to  occupy 
the  throne  at  the  time  when  old  and  new  principles  were 
so  equally  opposed,  that  an  unavoidable  shock  between 
them  must  ensue.  The  high  maxims  of  royalty  in 
.which  he  had  been  educated  could  not  be  practically  main- 
tained. Concession  was  necessary ; but  when  did  power 
concede  willingly  ? If  he  was  insincere  in  his  agreement 
to  some  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  him,  can  it  be  said 
that  those  conditions  were  moderate  ? 

During  the  later  contests  between  the  royalist  and  par- 
liamentarian armies,  the  king  became  so  powerless,  that  he 
look  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  good 
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feeling  of  the  Scottish  army,  then  lying  before  Newark ; 
and  by  that  army  he  was  basely  sold,  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  parliament.  For  a time  he  was  treated 
with  much  outward  respect,  but  becoming  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  he  found  means  to  make  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court.  He  was,  however,  intercepted  in  his 
attempt  to  leave  the  coast,  and  confined  in  Carisbrook 
Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  length  the  dominant 
party,  with  the  crafty  and  ambitious  Cromwell  at  their 
head,  caused  him  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  with  mock 
solemnity  condemned  him  to  that  ignominious  fate  to 
which  the  savage  regicides  had  in  their  hearts  previously 
consigned  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  errors  of  the  beginning  of  King 
Charles’s  reign  were  more  than  compensated  by  his  suffer- 
ings at  the  end  of  it ; and  they  who  do  not  honour  him  as 
a martyr,  are  unjust  to  his  memory  if  they  do  not  pity 
him  as  a victim  to  gross  fanaticism. 


1.  What  was  the  private  character  of  King  Charles  L 

2.  Of  what  kind  was  his  temper? 

3.  What  is  said  of  his  political  character? 

4.  By  whom  was  Charles  delivered  up  to  the  parliament  ? 

5.  In  what  castle  was  he  confined  ? 

6.  What  are  those  bound  to  do  who  refuse  to  honour  Charles  as  a 
knartyr  ? 


Lesson-  XXXI. — January  the  thirty-first. 

Churches  on  the  Continent. 

The  custom  that  prevails  all  over  the  Continent  of  leaving 
the  churches  open  during  the  day  and  evening  is  (says  a 
modern  traveller)  one  of  the  few  religious  usages  that  1 
should  like  to  see  adopted  in  England,  as  I am  persuaded 
it  would  be  attended  with  a beneficial  effect.  How  fre- 
quently, when  harassed  by  the  cares  and  annoyances  of 
life,  from  which  not  even  the  most  fortunate  are  exempt, 
might  our  thoughts  be  turned  to  another  channel,  and  our 
minds  be  tranquillized,  by  resorting  to  a temple  sacred  to 
the  Divinity : a place  that  shuts  out  the  poignant  sense  of 
present  misfortunes,  to  which  we  are  so  prone  to  succumb, 
by  lifting  our  aspirations  to  a sphere,  where  the  mourner 
ceases  to  sorrow,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

How  can  we  be  engrossed  by  selfish  cares  when  we 
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enter  a temple  consecrated  to  Him  who  came  on  earth  to 
teach  us  how  we  ought  to  suffer  ? — a temple  venerable  from 
having  been  the  asylum  where  many  an  oppressed  heart 
has  sought  relief  by  an  unchecked  and  pious  avowal  of  all 
its  secret  sorrows  at  the  throne  of  a merciful  and  heavenly 
Judge,  in  the  humble  yet  confiding  hope  of  alleviation 
from  that  source  whence  alone  it  can  be  obtained.  Gene- 
rations and  generations  have  passed  away,  of  individuals 
bowed  down  by  sorrows,  heavier  perchance  than  those 
which  we  have  to  bear,  who  perhaps  on  the  spot  where 
we  now  kneel  have  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty. 

How  trivial  appear  our  troubles  when  we  reflect  on  the 
inevitable  and  rapid  flight  of  time ! “ The  memory  of 

man”  (aa  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom), 
“ passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a guest  that  tarrieth 
but  one  day.”  There  is  no  truth,  however,  more  forcible, 
or  which  ought  to  make  a more  lasting  impression  on  our 
minds  than  this  — that  the  natural  evils  of  life  are  but 
few  and  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  those  which 
are  of  man’s  own  production.  Pain  and  disease,  which 
now  so  greatly  augment  every  estimate  of  human  cala- 
mities, would  be  much  diminished  if  the  contributions  of 
vice  and  luxury  were  fairly  subtracted  from  the  account. 
And  when  all  deductions  of  this  kind  are  justly  made, 
if  we  examine  the  remaining  evils  to  which  mankind  are 
necessarily  exposed,  it  will  appear  that  Providence  has 
kindly  interwoven  certain  secret  consolations  and  un- 
expected softenings,  which  render  them  more  tolerable 
when  realiied  than  they  seem  in  apprehension. 

We  walked  out  this  evening  on  the  beach,  and  seeing 
a church  open,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  we  entered  it. 
It  was  • lighted  by  a single  lamp,  which  cast  a dim  light 
around,  and  showed  us  several  women  veiled,  and  kneel- 
ing ; many  of  them  half  concealed  by  the  deep  shadows 
thrown  by  the  columns  and  the  flickering  of  the  lamp. 
No  priest  officiated  at  the  altar,  and  a solemn  silence 
prevailed,  interrupted  only  by  the  breaking  of  the  waves 
against  the  shore,  or  the  murmur  of  the  whispered  prayers 
and  sighs  of  the  women.  The  place,  the  hour,  and  the 
deep  abstraction  of  the  congregation,  rendered  this  one* 
of  the  most  touching  scenes  of  religious  worship  I ever 
beheld, 

wwvyv 

1.  What  custom  prevails  all  over  the  Continent  l 

2.  Describe  the  appearance  which  the  Interior  of  the  church  on  the 
sea- shore  presented. 
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The  Study  of  Natural  History. 

Natural  history  possesses  charms  the  most  numerous 
and  diversified,  and  is  fraught  with  the  most  important 
consequences  to  man.  It  treats  of  those  substances  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  and  of  those  organized  bodies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  are  found  on  its  sur- 
face, soar  in  the  air,  or  exist  in  the  waters.  By  the  study 
of  natural  history  we  learn  the  characteristics  or  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  each  individual  substance,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  ; and  we  also  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  peculiarities,  in  respect  to  its  habits, 
its  qualities,  and  its  uses.  From  such  objects  as  are  most 
obvious  and  inviting,  the  student  should  gradually  ascend 
to  the  knowledge  of  others. 

The  larger  animals,  and  such  as  contribute  to  general 
pleasure  and  utility,  will  doubtless  first  engage  his  atten-. 
tion.  After  duly  scanning  their  nature  and  instincts,  their 
growth,  their  maturation,  their  increase,  the  care  of  their 
young,  their  selection  of  food,  and  the  various  means  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  them  for  their  preservation,, 
the  student  should  descend  to  an  examination  of  such 
quadrupeds  as  are  more  minute,  or  retired  from  his  notice ; 
and,  when  he  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  those  of 
his  own  country,  should  extend  his  views  to  the  natives 
of  foreign  regions.  The  sagacious  docility  of  the  elephant, 
the  persevering  fortitude  of  the  camel,  the  generous  mag- 
nanimity of  the  lion,  and  the  savage  fierceness  of  the 
hyaena  and  the  tiger,  will  supply  abundant  materials  for  re- 
flection, and  incentives  to  further  and  closer  investigation. 
It  will  be  thus  discovered  how  the  useful  quadrupeds  are 
wisely  allotted  to  their  respective  climates,  and  to  the 
exigencies  of  man ; and  how  the  noxious  classes  are  gene- 
rally restrained  to  haunts  little  frequented  by  our  race, 
while  their  numbers  are  limited  by  the  most  admirable 
and  benevolent  economy  of  our  nature. 

After  this  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  quadrupeds, 
the  student  should  proceed  to  birds,  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  innocent  tribes  of  the  creation ; and  learn  the 
means  by  which  they  are  .enabled  to  subsist  either  on  land 
or  water ; the  invariable  structure  of  their  nests,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  kinds ; and  the  fond  affection  they 
display  for  their  young.  He  will  find  that  those  birds 
whose  beauty  of  plumage  excites  his  admiration,  are  gene- 
rally destitute  of  harmonious  voices ; so  that  the  parrot, 
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the  peacock,  and  pheasant,  disgust  by  their  screams,  while 
the  homely  lark,  the  nightingale,  and  the  blackbird,  de- 
light by  the  sweetness  of  their  melody,  and  captivate 
unseen. 

Reptiles,  the  next  class  in  animated  nature,  are  far  less 
numerous,  and  less  inviting.  In  the  formidable  alligator, 
in  the  poisonous  serpent,  in  the  harmless  tortoise,  and  the 
lively  frog,  very  opposite  qualities  will  be  discovered;  but 
in  all  will  still  be  discernible  a perfect  fitness  to  their  re- 
spective situations  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

The  next  class  to  which  the  student  should  turn  his 
attention  is  that  of  fishes.  The  conformation  of  these, 
their  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  element  which  they  in- 
habit, their  amazing  fecundity,  their  powers  and  faculties, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  birds  and  beasts,  will  challenge 
his  admiration,  and  animate  his  researches. 

The  science  of  entomology,  or  of  insects,  is  so  extensive 
as  to  baffle  the  most  inquisitive  investigator.  Every  plant, 
every  leaf,  is  the  abode  or  food  of  one  or  more  species, 
some  of  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  All 
insects  are  propagated  from  eggs,  and,  by  a wonderful  law 
of  nature,  undergo  several  metamorphoses  before  they 
arrive  at  their  perfect  state.  The  caterpillar,  the  aurelia, 
and  the  butterfly,  so  distinguishable  from  each  other,  are 
but  one  and  the  same  insect,  in  different  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence ; and  the  minutest  among  them  is  formed  with  as  much 
skill  as  the  most  stately  quadruped,  and  is  equally  qualified 
to  enjoy  life,  and  to  transmit  that  life  to  posterity.  A 
general  knowledge,  however,  of  this  numerous  class  will 
be  sufficient ; and  from  insects  he  will  extend  his  obser- 
vation to  worms,  including  the  shelly  tribe,  the  beauty 
and  the  mechanism  of  which  baffle  all  description. 

In  these,  life  seems  to  be  scarcely  active,  and  to  many 
of  them  a locomotive  power  is  denied ; yet  even  the  zoo- 
phyte which  connects  the  animal  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, even  the  animalcule  that  floats  in  the  liquors  which 
we  drink,  or  lodges  in  our  food,  has  its  sphere  of  duties 
to  fulfil,  and  its  share  of  blessings  to  enjoy. 

From  the  study  of  animated  being,  let  the  curious  stu- 
dent direct  his  attention  to  vegetables;  from  vegetables 
to  minerals;  and  from  the  garniture  or  produce  of  the 
earth,  to  the  celestial  orbs  that  roll  in  the  abyss  of  space ; 
the  planets  in  their  regular  courses,  the  comets  on  their 
eccentric  orbits,  and  the  myriads  of  fixed  stars  that  adorn 
the  vaults  of  heaven.  How  amazing  is  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe!'  Wonders  crowd  on  wonders;  and  the 
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mind  is  bewildered,  till  it  recurs  to  the  Supreme  universal 
Cause,  and  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  Omnipotence. 

1.  How  should  natural  history  be  studied  ? 

2.  What  will  be  discovered  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the  several 
habits  and  instincts  of  animals  ? 

3.  What  branch  of  natural  history  should  follow  that  of  quadrupeds  ? 

4.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  fishes  ? 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  what  science  is  alluded  to  1 
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Mount  Vesuvius. 

This  celebrated  volcano  is  little  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Naples;  and,  owing  to  the  beautiful 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  it  seems  even  at  a shorter 
distance.  It  rises  quite  alone  from  the  plain,  declining 
on  one  side  to  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  to- 
wards a chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  are  seen  several 
miles  in  its  rear.  Its  base  occupies  about  twelve  miles 
all  round ; it  rises  conically  to  the  height  of  somewhat 
more  than  three  thousand  feet,  where  it  terminates  in  two 
vast  cones,  one  of  which  is  the  great  crater  of  the  volcano. 
From  its  form  and  entirely  isolated  situation,  it  looks  like 
some  vast  tumulus  or  sepulchral  barrow. 

Except  where  it  is  broken  by  some  chasms,  and  covered 
by  courses  of  the  lava  which  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
acquire  a superficies  of  soil  and  vegetable  matter,  Mount 
Vesuvius  is  cultivated  and  inhabited  for  two-thirds  of  its 
height.  The  soil,  mainly  produced  by  volcanic  matter  of 
different  natures,  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  admirably  fitted 
for  vineyards.  Here  are  produced  the  far-famed  Lachrymae 
Christi  and  other  wines  of  superior  quality. 

The  ascent  to  the  mountain  may  be  performed  on  mules 
or  asses  as  far  as  what  is  called  the  Hermitage  — a lonely 
little  building  on  a flat,  from  which  rises  the  crater,  or 
terminating  cone  of  Vesuvius.  But  hence  the  remainder 
of  the  ascent,  which  may  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire height  of  the  mountain,  is  difficult  and  fatiguing  in 
the  extreme.  The  crater  sides  of  the  acute  cone  by 
which  you  have  to  climb  are  nothing  but  a deep  accumu- 
lation of  cinders,  ashes,  and  other  yielding  volcanic  mat- 
ter, into  which  your  legs  sink,  and  where  you  lose  at 
least  one  out  of  every  three  steps  you  take.  Even  hardy 
and  active  men  have  thrown  themselves  down  on  the  sides 
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of  the  cone  in  a state  of  complete  exhaustion,  long  before 
they  could  reach  the  top.  But  when  the  summit  is  once 
gained,  fatigue  is  repaid  by  prospects  of  beauty  that  are 
scarcely  rivalled  upon  earth.  Naples  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  villages  lie  at  your  feet ; before  you  flows 
the  magnificent  bay  of  Naples,  studded  with  islands ; and 
inland  stretches  a luxuriant  plain  with  cities  and  towns, 
and  with  villas  and  hamlets  almost  too  numerous  to  count ; 
while  the  sweeping  chain  of  the  Apennines  forms  the  ex- 
treme background  to  the  picture. 

The  interior  of  the  crater  in  ordinary  times  is  nothing 
but  a great  funnel-shaped  hollow,  round  the  edges  of 
which  you  walk  in  perfect  safety.  Some  have  even  de- 
scended into  the  curious  depth.  The  principal  crater,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  always  considerably  altered 
in  its  form  and  features  when  the  eruption  proceeds  from 
it ; and  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  vent  which  the  sub- 
terranean fire  of  Vesuvius  finds.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fire  and  lava  often  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
far  below  •,  while  the  superior  funnel  emits  only  smoke. 

Those  eruptions  which  proceed  from  the  grand  crater  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  are  by  far  the  most  sublime  in  their 
effects,  and  nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  picturesque 
and  striking,  especially  by  night,  when  the  summit  of  that 
lofty  cone  is  crowded  with  fire.  The  finest  view  is  from 
the  bay,  over  the  waters  of  which  it  often  happens  that 
the  moon  throws  a broad  path  of  silvery  light  in  one 
direction,  and  the  volcano  the  blood-red  reflection  of  its 
flames  in  another. 


“ The  region  round, 

Where  myrtle  walks  and  groves  of  golden  fruit 
Rose  fair ; where  harvest  waved  in  all  its  pride, 
And  where  the  vineyard  spread  its  purple  store. 
Maturing  into  nectar  ; now  despoil’d 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruit,  and  flower,  from  end  to  end 
Lies  buried  under  fire,  a glowing  sea  !” 


1.  Describe  the  situation  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

2.  To  what  use  is  the  soil  which  is  mainly  produced  by  volcanic 
matter  applied  ? 

3.  How  is  Vesuvius  usually  ascended  ? 

4.  What  city  and  magnificent  bay  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ? 

6.  Whence  do  the  fire  and  lava  sometimes  issue  besides  the  grand 

crater? 

6.  From  what  part  is  the  finest  view  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  jo 
be  seen? 
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St.  Blaise. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  festival  of  St.  Blaise.  He  was 
bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  year  316,  under  the  persecution  of  Lieinius,  by 
command  of  Agricolaus,  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  the 
Lesser  Armenia.  In  the  holy  wars  his  relics  were  dis- 
persed over  the  west,  and  his  veneration  was  propagated 
by  many  miraculous  cures,  especially  of  sore  throats.  He 
is  the  principal  patron  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ragusa. 
No  other  reason  than  the  great  devotion  of  the  people  to 
this  celebrated  martyr  of  the  church  seems  to  have  given 
occasion  to  the  woolcombers  to  choose  him  the  titular 
patron  of  their  profession ; and  his  festival  is  still  kept 
by  them  at  Norwich,  and  also  at  Doncaster,  with  a solemn 
guild.  Perhaps  the  iron  combs  with  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  tormented  gave  rise  to  this  choice. 

The  different  trades  on  the  Continent  celebrate  their 
anniversaries  with  considerable  pomp  and  ceremony.  At 
Montpellier,  we  are  told,  the  stocking  weavers,  coopers, 
gardeners,  and  other  companies,  have  each  their  festive 
day  once  in  the  year.  Even  the  porters  have  such  an 
honorary  day,  on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  go  through 
the  awkward  movements  peculiar  to  their  guild  before  the 
houses  of  their  customers.  The  stocking  weavers  carry 
on  a stage,  adorned  with  flowers  and  ribands,  a wooden 
weaver’s  chair,  on  which  a boy  appears  to  be  working. 
The  gardeners  have  a tub  with  a pole  in  it,  from  whence, 
instead  of  branches,  hang  a number  of  flower  garlands. 

The  coopers  carry  half  hoops,  which  are  also  decorated 
with  ribands  and  wreaths.  All  learn  very  pretty  dances, 
and  make  masterly  turns  with  their  ringlets  of  flowers  or 
hoops,  and  disengage  themselves  again  with  amazing  dex- 
terity and  order.  The  vanity  of  these  people  manifests 
itself  on  these  solemnities  under  the  most  varied  forms, 
and  occasions  a number  of  ridiculous  scenes.  Poverty 
allows  only  a few  of  them  to  put  on  decent  clothing  : but 
notwithstanding  the  indigence  and  dirt  that  are  evident 
from  their  dress,  they  all  wear  white  silk  stockings,  which 
are  quite  covered  with  feathers  of  all  colours,  and  a 
threadbare  scarf  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  theatre,  and 
some  other  showy  tatters  from  the  rag  shop. 

Who  was  St.  Blaise  — and  when  did  he  suffer  martyrdom  ? 
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The  British  Parliament  a Century  ago  ; with  a graphic 
Sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

In  our  time  the  audience  of  a member  of  Parliament  is 
the  nation.  The  three  or  four  hundred  persons  who  may- 
be present  while  a speech  is  delivered  may  be  pleased  or 
disgusted  by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  orator ; but,  in 
the  reports  which  are  read  the  next  day  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  the  difference  between  the  noblest  and  the 
meanest  figure,  between  the  richest  and  the  shrillest  tones, 
between  the  most  graceful  and  the  most  uncouth  gesture, 
altogether  vanishes.  A hundred  years  ago,  scarcely  any 
report  of  what  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  suffered  to  get  abroad.  In  those  times, 
therefore,  the  impression  which  a speaker  might  make  on 
the  persons  who  actually  heard  him  was  every  thing.  His 
fame  out  of  doors  depended  entirely  on  the  report  of  those 
who  were  within  the  doors.  In  the  parliaments  of  that 
time,  therefore,  as  in  the  ancient  commonwealths,  those 
qualifications  which  enhance  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
speech,  were  far  more  important  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  an  orator  than  at  present. 

All  those  qualifications  Pitt  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree.  On  the  stage,  he  would  have  been  the  finest 
Brutus  or  Coriolanus  ever  seen.  Those  who  saw  him  in 
liis  decay,  when  his  health  was  broken,  when  his  mind 
was  untuned,  when  he  had  been  removed  from  that 
stormy  assembly  of  which  he  thoroughly  knew  the  temper 
and  over  which  he  possessed  unbounded  influence,  to  a 
small,  a torpid,  and  an  unfriendly  audience,  say  that  his 
speaking  was  then,  for  the  most  part,  a low,  monotonous 
muttering,  audible  only  to  those  who  sate  close  to  him ; 
that,  when  violently  excited,  he  sometimes  raised  his 
voice  for  a few  minutes,  but  that  it  soon  sank  again  into 
an  unintelligible  murmur.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham ; but  such  was  not  William  Pitt.  His  figure,  when 
he  first  appeared  in  parliament,  was  strikingly  graceful 
and  commanding,  his  features  high  and  noble,  his  eye  full 
of  fire.  His  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a whisper,  was 
heard  to  the  remotest  benches ; and  when  he  strained  it 
to  its  full  extent,  the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the 
organ  of  a great  cathedral,  shook  the  house  with  its  peal, 
and  was  heard  through  lobbies  and  dotfm  staircases, 
to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the  precincts  of  Westminster 
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Hall.  He  cultivated  all  these  eminent  advantages  with 
the  most  assiduous  care.  His  action  is  described  by  a 
very  malignant  observer  as  equal  to  that  of  Garrick.  His 
play  of  countenance  was  wonderful : he  frequently  dis- 
concerted a hostile  orator  by  a single  glance  of  indignation 
or  scorn.  Every  tone,  from  the  impassioned  cry  to  the 
thrilling  aside,  was  perfectly  at  his  comnland.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  pains  which  he  took  to 
improve  his  great  personal  advantages  had,  in  some  re- 
spects, a prejudicial  operation,  and  tended  to  nourish  in 
him  that  passion  for  theatrical  effect  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  blem- 
ishes in  his  character.  But  it  was  not  solely  or  principally 
to  outward  accomplishments  that  Pitt  owed  the  vast  in- 
fluence which,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  he  exercised 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  orator ; and,  from  the  descriptions  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  fragments  of  his  speeches  which  still 
remain,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  oratorical  powers. 

The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  was  the  most  enviable  ever 
occupied  by  any  public  man  in  English  history.  He  had 
conciliated  the  King  ; he  domineered  over  the  House  of 
Commons  ; he  was  adored  by  the  people  ; he  was  admired 
by  all  Europe.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  of  his  time ; 
and  he  had  made  England  the  first  country  in  the  world. 
The  Great  Commoner,  the  name  by  which  he  was  often 
designated,  might  look  down  with  scorn  on  coronets  and 
garters.  The  nation  was  drunk  with  joy  and  pride.  The 
parliament  was  as  quiet  as  it  had  been  under  Pelham. 
The  old  party  distinctions  were  almost  effaced  ; nor  was 
their  place  yet  supplied  by  distinctions  of  a still  more 
important  kind.  A new  generation  of  country  squires 
and  rectors  had  arisen  who  knew  not  the  Stuarts.  The 
Dissenters  were  tolerated ; the  Catholics  not  cruelly  per- 
secuted. The  Church  was  drowsy  and  indulgent.  The 
great  civil  and  religious  conflict  which  began  at  the  Re- 
formation seemed  to  have  terminated  in  universal  repose. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and  Puritans,  spoke  with 
equal  reverence  of  the  constitution,  and  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm of  the  talents,  virtues,  and  services  of  the 
minister.  Macaulay. 

What  striking  difference  is  there  between  the  effect  of  a parliamentary 
oration  now,  and  one  delivered  in  the  House  a hundred  yean  ago  ? 
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Lesson  XXXVL  — February  the  fifth. 

Cato. 

On  this  day,  b.c.  46,  Cato,  a celebrated  Roman  patriot 
and  stoic  philosopher,  unwilling  to  survive  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  stabbed  himself  at  Utica,  in  Africa.  He  sided 
with  Cicero  against  Catiline,  and  opposed  Caesar  in  the 
senate  on  that  occasion.  His  enemies  sent  him  to  recover 
Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy  had  forfeited,  thinking  to  hurt 
his  reputation  by  so  difficult  an  undertaking;  yet  none 
could  find  fault  with  his  conduct.  He  laboured  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  but, 
seeing  it  in  vain,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

When  Pompey  was  slain,  Cato  fled  to  Utica,  and  Caesar 
pursuing  him,  he  advised  his  friends  to  be  gone,  and  his 
son  to  trust  to  Caesar’s  clemency ; then  lay  down  upon  his 
bed,  read  Plato  upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Sold  twice 
over,  and  thrust  a sword  through  his  body,  of  which  he 
died. 

By  this  rash  act  of  suicide,  independent  of  all  moral  or 
religious  considerations,  Cato  carried  his  patriotism  to  the 
highest  degree  of  political  phrensy  ; for  Cato,  dead,  could 
be  of  no  use  to  his  country;  but  had  he  preserved  his 
life,  his  counsels  might  have  moderated  Caesar’s  ambition ; 
and,  as  Montesquieu  well  observes,  have  given  a different 
turn  to  public  affairs. 

Who  kills  himself  involves  him  in  the  guilt 
Of  foulest  murder.  True  no  written  law 
Commands  our  strict  forbearance ; but  be  sure 
The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  God. 

And  he  who  said  thou  shalt  not  murder,  made 
This  universal  law  that  binds  our  hands 
From  mischief  to  ourselves.  — 

Look  towards  Calvary,  and  learn  from  thence 
The  noblest  fortitude  is  still  to  bear 
Accumulated  ills,  and  never  faint. 

We  may  avoid  them,  if  we  can  with  honour ; 

But  God  requiring,  let  weak  man  submit, 

And  drink  the  bitter  draught  and  not  repine. 

Had  Cato  been  a Christian,  he  had  died 
By  inches,  rather  than  have  ta’en  the  sword. 


1.  Who  was  Cato  ? 

2.  What  work  had  Cato  read  before  he  committed  the  rash  and 
criminal  act  of  self-destruction? 
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Lesson  XXXVII. — February  the  sixth. 

James  11. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  James  II.  began  to  reign. 
Macpherson  gives  him  the  following  character.  In  many 
respects  it  must  he  owned  that  he  was  a virtuous  man,  as 
well  as  a good  monarch.  He  was  frugal  of  the  public 
money ; he  encouraged  commerce  with  great  attention  ; 
he  applied  himself  to  naval  affairs  with  success ; he  sup- 
ported the  fleet  as  the  glory  and  protection  of  England. 
He  was  also  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country  ; he 
was  capable  of  supporting  its  interests  with  a degree  of 
dignity  in  the  scale  of  Europe. 

In  his  private  life  he  was  almost  irreproachable ; he  was 
an  indulgent  parent,  a tender  husband,  a generous  and 
steady  friend ; in  his  deportment  he  was  affable,  though 
stately;  he  bestowed  favours  with  peculiar  grace;  he  pre- 
vented solicitation  by  the  suddenness  of  his  disposal  of 
places  : though  scarcely  any  prince  was  ever  so  generally 
deserted,  few  had  so  many  private  friends;  those  who 
injured  him* most  were  the  first  to  implore  his  forgiveness, 
and,  even  after  they  had  raised  another  prince  to  the 
throne,  they  respected  his  person,  and  were  anxious  for 
his  safety. 

To  these  virtues  he  added  a steadiness  of  counsel,  a per- 
severance in  his  plans,  and  courage  in  his  enterprises.  He 
was  honourable  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings ; he  was  unjust 
to  men  in  their  principles,  hut  never  with  regard  to  their 
property.  Though  few  monarchs  ever  offended  a people 
more,  he  yielded  to  none  in  his  love  of  his  subjects  ; he 
even  affirmed,  that  he  quitted  England  to  prevent  the  hor- 
rors of  a civil  war,  as  much  as  from  fear  of  a restraint  upon 
his  person  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  great  virtue 
was  a strict  adherence  to  facts  and  truth  in  all  he  wrote 
and  said,  though  some  parts  of  his  conduct  had  rendered 
his  sincerity  in  his  political  professions  suspected  by  his 
enemies. 


1.  What  was  the  character  of  James  II.  as  a monarch  ? 

2.  What  was  his  character  In  private  life  ? 

3.  What  was  his  great  virtue  ? , 
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Lesson  XXXVIII.  — February  the  seventh. 

Characteristics  of  the  French  and  English  Rural 
Population. 

A COUNTRY  which  has  witnessed  the  triumphal  march  of 
foreign  armies  over  its  soil,  or  of  revolutionary  hordes 
destroying  its  possessions,  loses  the  sense  of  security,  so 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  comforts  and  elegances 
of  life.  The  destruction  of  property  it  has  once  beheld,  it 
is  but  natural  to  fear  may  be  again  repeated ; hence  people 
are  more  intent  on  providing  for  the  positive  wants  of  the 
present  day,  than  in  preparing  for  future  enjoyment,  which 
experience  has  taught  them  may  be  frustrated. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  French  people  dis- 
pose them  to  a facility  of  excitement,  highly  injurious  to, 
if  not  incompatible  with,  a long  continuation  of  national 
prosperity.  Hence  they  seem  to  live  from  day  to  day  in 
expectation  or  fear  of  some  subversion  of  government, 
the  anticipation  of  which  discourages  any  strenuous  efforts 
of  improvement ; as  the  husbandman  whose  vineyard  has 
once  been  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  a volcano,  or 
the  overflowing  of  a river,  fears  to  expend  a large  sum  in 
bringing  it  back  again  into  a state  of  cultivation,  lest  it 
should  be  once  more  destroyed.  Is  not  the  insecurity  thug 
engendered  by  public  excitement  more  injurious  to  a 
country,  than  any  advantages  to  be  acquired  by  its  most 
successful  results  can  ever  be  serviceable  ? 

It  is  this  sense  of  security  that  has  given  such  an 
impetus  to  the  English,  as  to  render  their  land,  in  defiance 
of  its  uncertain  climate,  the  garden  of  Europe.  It  is  this 
that  has  encouraged  its  commerce  — elevated  its  mer- 
chants into  nobles,  and  fostered  science  and  art.  Never 
may  this  confidence  be  shaken  I but  let  England  learn 
from  the  misfortunes  of  other  nations  to  estimate  the 
blessings  she  enjoys. 

The  love  of  rural  life,  so  indigenous  in  English  hearts, 
and  which  pervades  every  class,  is  unknown  in  France. 
No  sooner  has  an  Englishman  attained  a competence,  than 
he  secures  for  himself  an  abode  in  the  country,  where 
every  moment  that  can  be  spared  from  business  is  passed 
in  making  his  residence  and  its  grounds  a scene  of  beauty 
and  repose.  . He  delights  in  seeing  around  him  umbra- 
geous trees,  verdant  lawns,  and  blooming  flowers ; and 
enjoys,  with  a true  zest,  the  tranquil  happiness  his  in- 
dustry has  honourably  acquired. 

That  much  actual  suffering  exists  both  among  our 
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labouring  and  manufacturing  classes,  there  is,  alas ! suffi- 
cient ocular  demonstration  to  convince  the  most  incre- 
dulous ; but.  still  the  foregoing  observations  are  strictly 
true.  How  many  men  are  there  who  by  dint  of  industry, 
frugality,  and  the  love  of  home,  aided  by  the  commercial 
advantages  which  England  supereminently  enjoys,  have 
earned  not  merely  a handsome  competence,  but  have  filled, 
and  most  worthily  filled,  high  and  important  situations  in 
the  body  politic ; and  how  many  others  are  there  who 
have  patronised  the  liberal  arts  with  the  zeal  of  votaries, 
and  the  discretion  of  philosophers ! 

1.  What  is  it  that  is  so  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  comforts 
and  elegances  of  life  ? 

2.  In  what  way  do  the  French  seem  to  live  in  consequence  ? 

8.  What  has  rendered  England,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  its  climate, 
the  garden  of  Europe  ? 

4.  Describe  the  habits  which  prevail  with  Englishmen  who  have  at- 
tained a competence. 


Lesson  XXXIX.  — February  the  eighth. 

Morning  Hymn  of  Praise  and  Gratitude. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good ; 
Almighty ! thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair ! Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable ! who  sitt’st  above  these  heavens, 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ; yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels  ; for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  days  without  night. 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.  Ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end ! 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown’st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ; sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb’st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain’d,  and  when  thou  fall’st. 
Moon,  that  now  meet’st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest 
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"With  the  fix’d  stars,  fix’d  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song  ; resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call’d  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature’s  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix, 

And  nourish  all  things  ; let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world’s  great  Author  rise. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour’d  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers ; 

Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ; and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship,  wave ! 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls ! ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness,  if  I be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  ! be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ; and  if  the  night 
Have  gather’d  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal’d, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  ! 

Obt.  The  foregoing  sublime  Hymn,  taken  from  Milton’s  Paradite 
Lost,  should  be  read  with  pathos  and  deliberation  ; avoiding  a decla- 
matory tone  while  giving  utterance  to  a pure  strain  of  devotion. 


Lesson  XL. — February  the  ninth. 

Remarks  on  Ancient  Rome. 

It  is  a common  idea  that  the  ancients  must  have  prodi- 
giously excelled  the  moderns  in  grandeur  of  every  kind ; 
but,  if  that  were  really  the  case,  it  is  curious  that  so  little 
of  their  domestic  splendour  has  come  down  to  us.  Their 
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sacerdotal  and  other  public  edifices  unquestionably  sur- 
passed ours  ; and  the  relics  of  art  which  still  exist  are 
evidences  of  the  richness  of  their  sculptural  decorations. 
But  let  us  examine  what  claims  “ Old  Rome”  really  had 
to  the  pre-eminence  usually  assigned  to  it. 

Travellers  have,  unfortunately,  taken  on  trust,  and  in 
too  literal  a sense,  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and  ora- 
tors, and  historians,  of  a country  fertile  in  such  characters ; 
and  the  Queen  of  Cities,  throned  upon  her  seven  hills  in 
marble  majesty,  the  mistress  of  a world  conquered  by  the 
valour  of  her  sons,  holds  up  to  them  a picture,  the  effect 
of  which  they  are  perhaps  unwilling  to  spoil  by  filling  up 
all  its  parts  with  too  curious  accuracy ; otherwise  it  is 
certain  that  information  enough  is  to  be  obtained  from 
Roman  authors  to  prepare  them  for  a scene  of  much 
more  moderate  splendour  in  the  capital  of  Italy. 

From  them  they  might  have  learned,  before  they  put 
themselves  on  board  the  packet,  that  all  those  points  upon 
which  the  imagination  reposes  with  so  much  complacency 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  disorder,  and  misery,  and 
filth : they  might  have  learned  that  the  Tiber  was  of  old 
but  a torpid  and  muddy  stream ; that  heretofore  the  streets 
of  Rome  were  dark,  and  narrow,  and  crooked ; that  car- 
riages of  pleasure  were  by  law  prohibited  from  entering 
them  except  on  certain  days,  so  little  space  was  there  for 
driving ; that  the  sedans,  which  were  used  in  their  stead, 
put  the  people  to  infinite  confusion  ; that  there  were  few 
scavengers,  and  no  lamps  ; that  when  a Roman  returned 
home  from  a supper-party,  he  had  to  pick  his  way  along 
with  a horn  lantern,  and  bless  himself  if  he  reached  his 
own  door  without  coming  into  collision  with  some  one 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  greater  than  his  love  of  polite- 
ness. From  the  Roman  authors  themselves  they  would 
have  known  that  the  porticoes  and  approaches  to  the  baths 
were  subject  to  every  species  of  defilement,  so  that  even 
the  symbols  of  religion  were  enlisted  for  their  protec- 
tion ; that  the  images  of  the  gods  were  disfigured  by 
painted  faces  and  gilded  beards ; and  that  though  the 
Venus  de  Medici  never  appeared  in  a hooped  petticoat, 
nor  the  Apollo  Belvedere  in  a blue  swallow-tailed  coat 
with  metal  buttons,  yet  that  the  costume  of  the  day, 
whatever  it  was,  was  very  generally  bestowed  on  the 
representatives  of  heaven  ; that  the  houses  were  for  the 
most  part  brick,  many  of  them  crazy,  and  supported 
upon  props  ; that  in  the  windows  glass  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  to  be  seen,  but  in  its  stead  a dimly  transparent 
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stone,  or  shutter  of  wood ; that,  from  want  of  chimneys, 
the  rooms  were  full  of  smoke,  which  was  left  to  make  its 
escape  by  the  tiles,  the  windows,  and  the  door ; and  that 
amongst  the  accomplishments  of  a cook,  it  was  expected 
that  he  should  be  skilful  in  detecting  which  way  the  wind 
blew,  lest,  if  he  opened  the  wrong  kitchen-window,  the 
smoke  should  be  blown  into  the  broth. 

These  things,  and  many  others,  they  might  have  known, 
had  they  consulted  the  proper  authorities.  They  would 
have  seen,  too,  that  amid  all  their  pomp  and  luxury,  the 
Romans  made  as  much  use  of  their  fingers  at  a meal 
as  Englishmen  do  of  their  forks  ; and  they  would  most 
assuredly  have  found,  that  the  rough  old  soldiers,  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Roman,  looked  on  the  effects  of 
the  politer  arts  as  things  fit  only  for  an  effeminate  people  ; 
as  too  apt  to  soften  and  unnerve  men  ; and  to  take  from 
that  martial  temper  and  ferocity,  which  they  encouraged 
so  much  and  so  universally  while  aspiring  to  be  the  con- 
querors of  the  world. 

They  might  have  learned,  moreover,  that  the  middle 
ranks  of  the  citizens  were  clad  in  white  woollen  vestures, 
which  were  of  course  as  habitually  dirty  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  general  poverty  of  the  wearers,  whilst 
the  baser  plebeians,  not  able  to  affect  this  shabby  gentility, 
contented  themselves  with  garments  of  the  colour,  and 
quality,  and  neatness  of  a mendicant  friar’s;  that  their 
shirts,  too,  were  composed  of  the  same  materials  ; and  that 
from  these  causes,  aided  by  the  blessing  of  a warm  climate 
and  the  plentiful  use  of  garlic,  the  effluvia  of  their  public 
assemblies  was  so  offensive,  that  even  in  a roofless  theatre 
the  emperor  found  it  expedient  to  sprinkle  his  faithful 
subjects  with  showers  of  rose-water:  — and  having  duly 
weighed  these,  and  similar  points  of  minute  history,  they 
might  certainly  have  brought  themselves  to  adopt  more 
sober  views  of  the  magnificence  of  ancient  Rome,  and  an 
ancient  Roman. 

1.  What  have  travellers  taken  in  too  literal  a sense  with  regard  to 
ancient  Rome  ? 

2.  If  they  had  used  ordinary  diligence  might  not  travellers  have  been 
better  informed  ? 

3.  If  so,  what  then  would  they  have  known  ? 

4.  In  what  light  did  the  rough  old  soldiers  of  Rome  look  on  the 
politer  arts  ? 

5.  What  method  was  adopted  by  a Roman  emperor  to  render  the 
effluvia  of  a roofless  theatre  less  offensive  ? 
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Lesson  XLI. — February  the  tenth. 

The  Husbandman. 

The  husbandman,  although  he  may  he  disregarded  by 
the  superficial,  or  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  vain,  will 
be  placed  by  those  who  judge  of  things,  not  by  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  but  their  intrinsic  worth,  in  the  most 
useful  class  of  mankind.  His  employment  is  necessary, 
not  only  to  the  prosperity,  but  to  the  existence  of  society, 
as  he  prepares  the  ground,  scatters  the  seed,  and  reaps 
the  harvest  of  those  vegetable  productions  which  form  the 
principal  support  of  human  life.  For  this  end  he  braves 
the  rigour  of  the  winter,  endures  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
patiently  supports  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

He  is  placed  at  a distance  from  most  of  the  objects 
which  can  excite  ambition  or  satisfy  curiosity.  His  life 
is  one  unvaried  course  of  hardy  exertion  and  persevering 
toil.  The  vigour  of  his  youth  is  exhausted  by  labour  ; 
and  what  are  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  his  age? 
Sickness  may  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  providing 
a supply  for  the  closing  years  of  life  ; and  the  gloomy 
confinement  of  a workhouse  is  his  last  and  only  resource. 

The  distance  between  him  and  the  nobleman  whose 
soil  he  tills  may  appear  very  great ; but  the  labours  of 
the  peasant  are  connected  with  the  plenty,  affluence,  and 
magnificence  of  the  peer,  by  ties  which,  however  they 
may  escape  common  observation,  are  yet  both  strong  and 
numerous.  The  enjoyments  of  the  great  are  procured  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  by  his  toils  they  are  enabled 
to  run  the  round  of  pleasure  and  dissipation.  The  prince 
or  the  peer,  who  is  surrounded  by  a numerous  retinue, 
and  whose  luxury  is  supplied  by  the  produce  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  will  do  well  to  recollect,  that  he  is 
every  day  indebted  to  the  accumulated  labour  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  of  which  the  poorest  and  the  most  un- 
happy  peasant  contributes  his  share. 

Agriculture,  of  which  husbandry  is  the  basis,  ought  to 
receive  fair  and  reasonable  encouragement  from  liberal- 
minded  men  of  every  class  and  degree.  It  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  national  prosperity,  but  is  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  It 
gives  health  to  the  body,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  favour- 
able to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to  purity  of 
moral  character.  But  if  the  labourer  who  toils  in  the 
field  is  compelled  to  subsist  on  a scanty  pittance,  or  is 
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driven  to  lengthen  out  a miserable  existence  by  the  relief 
afforded  to  abject  pauperism,  where  then  will  be  found 
the  bodily  health,  or  the  mental  energy,  which  once  cha- 
racterised the  English  husbandman  ? Let  us  not  cease  to 
remember,  that 

A bold  peasantry — a country’s  pride — 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied  I 


1.  In  what  class  of  mankind  should  a husbandman  be  placed? 

2.  By  what  are  the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  the  great  procured  ? 

3.  From  whom  ought  agriculture  to  receive  encouragement  ? 


Lesson  XLIL — February  the  eleventh. 

The  Common  Lot. 

Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past. 

There  lived  a man : — and  who  was  he? 

— Mortal ! howe’er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  man  resembles  Thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth. 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  : . 

His  name  has  perish’d  from  the  earth. 

This  truth  survives  alone : — 

That  joy,  and  grief,  and  hope,  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumph’d  in  his  breast ; 

His  bliss  and  woe, — a smile,  a tear! 

— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb, 

The  changing  spirits’  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him, 

For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffer’d,  — but  his  pangs  are  o’er ; 

Enjoy’d,  — but  his  delights  are  fled ; 

Had  friends,  — his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 

And  foes  — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved,  — but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 

Oh  she  was  fair ! but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 

Encounter’d  all  that  troubles  thee : 

He  was  — whatever  thou  hast  been ; 

He  is  — what  thou  shalt  be. 
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The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 

To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o’er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins  since  the  world  began, 

Of  Him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this,  — there  lived  a man  ! 

James  Montoomeet. 


Lesson  XLHI.  — February  the  twelfth. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  Husband. 

On  this  day,  in  1554,  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband 
were  beheaded.  It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the 
Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guildford  together  on  the  same 
scaffold,  at  Tower-hill;  but  the  council,  dreading  the 
compassion  of  the  people  for  their  youth,  beauty,  in- 
nocence, and  noble  birth,  changed  their  orders,  and  gave 
directions  that  he  should  be  beheaded  within  the  verge 
of  the  Tower.  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution, 
and  having  given  him,  from  the  window,  some  token  of 
her  remembrance,  she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own 
appointed  hour  should  bring  her  to  a like  fate.  She  even 
saw  his  headless  body  carried  back  in  a cart,  and  found 
herself  more  confirmed  by  the  reports  which  she  heard, 
of  the  constancy  of  his  end,  than  shaken  by  so  tender  and 
melancholy  a spectacle. 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led 
her  to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small 
present,  which  he  might  keep  as  a perpetual  memorial  of 
her.  She  gave  him  her  table-book,  in  which  she  had  just 
written  three  sentences,  on  seeing  her  husband’s  dead 
body  ; one  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin,  and  the  third  in 
English.  The  purport  of  them  was,  “ that  human  justice 
was  against  his  body,  but  the  divine  mercy  would  be 
favourable  to  his  soul ; and  that  if  her  fault  deserved 
punishment,  her  youth,  at  least,  if  not  her  prudence,  was 
worthy  of  excuse  ; and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted, 
would  show  her  favour.” 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  before  she  was  twelve  years  old,  was 
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mistress  of  eight  languages.  She  wrote  and  spoke  the 
English  tongue  with  elegance  and  accuracy.  French,  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  even  Greek,  she  possessed  to  a perfection 
as  if  they  were  native  to  her,  and  she  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic.  Yet  she  did  not,  like 
some  learned  ladies  we  have  heard  of,  in  pursuit  of  these 
extraordinary  acquisitions,  fall  into  any  neglect  of  those 
more  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  which  are  peculiarly  to 
be  desired  in  the  female  sex.  The  delicacy  of  her  taste  dis- 
played itself  in  the  variety  of  her  needlework,  and  even 
in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  her  handwriting.  She 
played  admirably  upon  various  instruments  of  music,  and 
accompanied  them  with  a voice  peculiarly  sweet. 

1.  Who  were  beheaded  on  this  day,  and  in  what  year  ? 

2.  What  did  the  council  dread,  and  why  ? — what  followed  ? 

3.  What  did  Lady  Jane  Grey  give  to  Sir  John  Gage  ? 

4.  What  was  Lady  Jane  Grey  famous  for  at  an  early  age  ? 

5.  In  what  was  her  delicacy  of  taste  displayed  ? 


Lesson  XLIY.  — February  the  thirteenth. 

Retrospective  View  of  English  History 

The  history  of  England  is  emphatically  called  the  history 
of  progress.  It  is  the  history  of  a constant  movement  of 
the  public  mind,  of  a constant  change  in  the  institutions 
of  a great  society.  We  see  that  society,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a state  more  miserable  than  the 
state  in  which  the  most  degraded  nations  of  the  East  now 
are.  We  see  it  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  a handful  of 
armed  foreigners.  We  see  a strong  distinction  of  caste  se- 
parating the  victorious  Norman  from  the  vanquished  Saxon. 
We  see  the  great  body  of  the  population,  in  a state  of 
personal  slavery.  We  see  the  most  debasing  and  cruel 
superstition  exercising  boundless  dominion  over  the  most 
elevated  and  benevolent  minds.  We  see  the  multitude 
sunk  in  brutal  ignorance,  and  the  studious  few  engaged 
in  acquiring  what  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge. 
In  the  course  of  seven  centuries  the  wretched  and  de- 
graded race  have  become  the  greatest  and  most  highly 
civilised  people  that  ever  the  world  saw,  have  spread  their 
dominion  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  scattered 
the  seeds  of  mighty  empires  and  republics  over  vast  con- 
tinents of  which  no  dim  intimation  had  ever  reached 
Ptolemy  or  Strabo,  have  created  a maritime  power  which 
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would  annihilate  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  navies 
of  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Genoa  together, 
have  carried  the  science  of  healing,  the  means  of  loco- 
motion and  correspondence,  every  mechanical  art,  every 
manufacture,  every  thing  that  promotes  the  convenience 
of  life,  to  a perfection  which  our  ancestors  would  have 
thought  magical,  have  produced  a literature  which  may 
boast  of  works  not  inferior  to  the  noblest  which  Greece 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  have  discovered  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  speculated 
with  exquisite  subtilty  on  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  have  been  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  human 
race  in  the  career  of  political  improvement.  The  history 
of  England  is  the  history  of  this  great  change  in  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  own  island.  There  is  much  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive episodical  matter ; but  this  is  the  main  action.  To 
us,  we  will  own,  nothing  is  so  interesting  and  delightful 
as  to  contemplate  the  steps  by  which  the  England  of 
Domesday  Book,  the  England  of  the  Curfew  and  the 
Forest  Laws,  the  England  of  crusaders,  monks,  school- 
men, astrologers,  serfs,  outlaws,  became  the  England  which 
we  know  and  love,  the  classic  ground  of  liberty  and  philo- 
sophy, the  school  of  all  knowledge,  the  mart  of  all  trade. 

Macaulay. 

1.  Why  may  the  history  of  England  be  called  the  history  of  progress  ? 

2.  What  has  been  effected  in  the  course  of  seven  centuries  ? 


Lesson  XLV. — February  the  fourteenth. 

Captain  Cook. 

On  this  day,  in  1779,  Captain  James  Cook  was  killed  at 
Owyhee,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  set  sail  in  the 
“ Discovery,”  July,  1776,  and  penetrated  towards  the 
north-west  of  America ; but  being  unable,  in  consequence 
of  the  advanced  season,  to  proceed,  he  visited  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  During  the  night  the  Indians  carried  away 
the  Discovery’s  cutter,  and  Cook,  determined  to  recover 
it,  seized  the  king  of  the  island,  to  confine  him  on  board 
his  ship  till  the  restoration  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  struggle  which  took  place,  the  captain  and  his 
men  were  assailed  by  the  Indians,  who  viewed  with  resent- 
ment the  captivity  of  their  monarch,  and,  before  he  could 
reach  the  boat,  Cook  received  a severe  blow  on  the  head 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Unable  alone  to  resist 
a multitude  of  savage  foes,  while  his  men  in  the  boat  and 
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on  the  shore  seemed  intent  on  defending  themselves,  he 
was  overpowered  by  his  assailants.  His  body  was 
treated  with  savage  barbarity,  and  only  a few  bones  were 
recovered,  which  his  disconsolate  companions  committed 
to  the  deep. 

When  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust  — 

Steer’d  Britain’s  bark  into  a world  unknown. 

And  in  his  country’s  glory  sought  his  own  ; 

Wbate’er  the  clime  — if  man  to  nature  true 
Was  found,  his  rights  were  sacred  in  his  view. 

He  sooth'd  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  a smile. 

The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  isle  ; 

He  spurn’d  the  wretch  that  slighted  or  withstood 
The  tender  argument  of  Christian  blood  j 
Nor  would  endure  that  any  should  control 
His  free-born  brethren  of  the  southern  pole. 

1.  Where  was  Captain  Cook  killed,  and  in  what  year  ? 

2.  Where  are  the  Sandwich  Islands  situated  ? 

3.  What  motive  of  resentment  induced  the  savage  Indians  to  take 
the  life  of  Captain  Cook  ? 


Lesson  XL VI.  — February  the  fifteenth, 
Shakspeare's  Literary  Character. 

This  great  dramatist  was  born  in  1564  ; he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  more,  when  he  went  to  London,  and  in 
about  six  years  from  that  time  he  was  a distinguished 
writer  for  the  stage ; so  that  his  progress  must  have  been 
rapid.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  fond  of  plays ; but  the 
dramatic  writers  of  a previous  age  had  shown  but  little 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  had  discovered  none  of  the 
hidden  treasures  of  genius  : the  poet’s  path  was  therefore 
open  to  him,  and  he  was  destined  to  seize  the  laurel 
crown.  He  looked  on  man,  and  at  once  became  master 
of  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul,  as  it  were  by  intuition. 

He  saw  the  defects  of  character  at  once,  as  well  as  the 
brighter  parts ; and  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the 
absurdities  of  customs  and  laws,  he  struck  off  as  though 
each  one  had  been  the  study  of  his  life.  The  Dramatic 
Muse  brought  him  to  the  great  fountain  of  her  inspira- 
tions, and  as  he  bent  to  quaff  the  waters,  he  saw  all  the 
natural,  moral,  political,  and  intellectual  world  reflected 
in  the  pure  mirror  of  his  fancy. 

Classically  speaking,  Shakspeare  was  an  uneducated 
man,  for  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  drink  of  the  sweet 
fountains  of  ancient  learning ; but  he  lived  at  a period 
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When  much  of  this  literature  had  been  “ done  into  English  ” 
by  learned  men.  When  Shakspeare  was  a schoolboy,  the 
press  had  been  teeming  with  vernacular  literature — either 
original  productions  or  translations — for  a century,  and  he 
had  the  advantage  of  all  this.  These  works  were  sufficient 
to  set  him  to  thinking  and  writing,  and  his  mind  was  free 
from  all  shackles.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  logic  of  the 
schoolmen,  nor  was  he  bound  to  regard  their  rules.  He 
was  indebted  to  no  Alma  Mater  for  nursing  him  in  learning. 

Shakspeare  took  his  words  from  the  people,  — that  is, 
from  all  classes  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  — and  from 
those  books  written  for  popular  reading.  He  had  but 
little  assistance  from  dictionaries,  for  but  few  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  making  of  dictionaries,  nor  could 
this  be  expected  while  a language  was  daily  fluctuating. 

The  memory  of  the  poet  was  richly  stored  with  words — 
good,  domestic,  household  words  — in  his  mother-tongue, 
and  he  had  enough  of  the  grammar  of  it  for  all  his  pur- 
poses. His  thoughts  were  all  new  creations,  however 
much  he  might  be  indebted  to  old  ones  for  begetting 
them ; and  his  taste  has  stood  the  test  of  every  age  since 
his  own.  He  understood  human  nature,  and  he  wisely 
wrote  for  two  purposes,  in  some  sort  to  please  those  of  his 
own  times,  and  to  secure  all  those  who  should  come  after 
him.  With  Shakspeare  posthumous  fame  never  seemed 
to  be  a passion  : he  rather  felt  sure  of  it,  than  panted  after 
it ; he  that  could  so  well  judge  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
had  a just  idea  of  what  was  to  come. 

Other  men  share  the  throes  of  composition ; and  even 
those  which  are  dedicated  to  Momus,  and  all  the  laughter- 
loving  train,  have  some  lines  of  mental  melancholy  about 
them.  Not  so  with  Shakspeare.  Yet  to  suppose  that 
those  productions  were  not  of  profound  thought  would, 
indeed,  be  idle.  He  meditated,  not  only  at  noon  in  the 
field,  but  in  the  dark  watches  of  the  night.  He  read  nature 
from  season  to  season,  and  man  in  every  hour  of  his 
existence;  but  there  was  about  his  doing *this  the  mild 
complacency  of  a superior  being,  not  the  swollen  muscle 
and  bursting  veins  of  the  gladiator ; nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  he  rolled  his  eye  in  phrensy,  although  he 
glanced  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  answered  his  own 
description  of  a poet,  as  to  the  mental  part  of  it. 

“ And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 
A local  habitation  and  a name." 
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1.  In  what  year  was  Shakspeare  born ; and  how  long  after  his  arrival 
in  London  was  he  known  as  a dramatist  ? 

2.  As  Shakspeare  was  not  a classical  scholar,  from  what  sources  did 
he  derive  his  literary  acquirements  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Alma  Mater  ? 

4.  What  was  his  memory  richly  stored  with  ? 

5.  When,  and  on  what  universal  theme,  did  Shakspeare  meditate  ? 


Lesson  XL VII. — February  the  sixteenth. 

Melancthon. 

On  this  day,  in  1497,  was  born  at  Britten,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  Germany,  Philip  Melancthon,  a celebrated 
divine,  coadjutor  with  Luther  in  the  Reformation,  and  one 
of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  of  his  age. 

In  temper  and  disposition  no  two  men  could  less  re- 
semble each  other  than  these  sincere  and  pious  reformers; 
Melancthon  being  as  remarkable  for  suavity  of  manners 
as  Luther  was  for  coarse  impetuosity  and  unbending  firm- 
ness. His  judgment,  ripened  by  classical  study;  his 
acumen,  as  a philosopher  and  critic  ; the  uncommon  dis- 
tinctness and  order  of  his  ideas,  which  spread  light  and 
grace  over  whatever  he  discussed  ; the  caution  with  which 
he  advanced  from  doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal 
with  which  he  held  and  defended  the  truth  when  found, 
— this  combination  of  great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all 
times  rare,  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation. 

Considering  his  situation,  the  extreme  mildness  of  his 
disposition  was  very  inconvenient ; for  it  not  only  exposed 
him  to  all  kinds  of  slander,  but  would  not  suffer  him  to 
“answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly.”  The  only  ad- 
vantage it  procured  him  was  to  look  upon  death  without 
fear,  by  considering  that  it  would  secure  him  from  the 
odium  theologicum,  “ the  hatred  of  divines,  and  the  dis- 
cord of  false  brethren.”  He  was  never  out  of  danger, 
but  might  truly  be  said,  “ through  fear,  to  be  all  his  fife- 
time  subject  to  bondage.”  Thus  he  declared,  in  one  of 
his  works,  that  he  had  held  his  professor’s  place  forty 
years  without  ever  being  sure  that  he  should  not  be  turned 
out  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Melancthon 
assisted  in  framing  a code  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions  ; 
and  to  him  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith  owed  its 
origin.  He  also  wrote  numerous  theological  treatises,  Latin 
poems,  works  on  history,  philosophy,  &c. ; and  died  at 
Wittemberg,  April  19.  1560. 
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Melancthon  was  a very  affectionate  father,  and  there  is 
an  anecdote  preserved  of  him  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
his  character  for  humility.  A Frenchman,  it  is  said, 
found  him  one  day  holding  a book  with  one  hand,  and 
rocking  a child  with  the  other  ; and  upon  his  expressing 
some  surprise,  Melancthon  made  such  pious  and  parental 
remarks,  “ that  the  stranger  went  away,”  says  Bayle, 
“ much  more  edified  than  he  came.”  While  the  disputes 
raged  fiercely  about  religion,  Melancthon  called  upon  his 
mother,  who  asked  what  she  should  believe  in  those  trou- 
blesome times,  at  the  same  time  repeating  a summary  of 
her  devotions.  “ Go  on,”  said  he,  “ in  the  same  course, 
and  leave  controversial  questions  to  the  disputants.” 

1.  With  whom  was  Melancthon  a coadjutor  in  the  Reformation  ? 

2.  What  anecdote  Is  related  of  him  and  his  mother  ? 


Lesson  XLVIII. — February  the  seventeenth. 

Herbert  Knowles. 

On  this  day,  in  1817,  expired  Herbert  Knowles,  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen.  The  following  touching  lines, 
written  by  him  in  Richmond  churchyard,  in  Yorkshire, 
will  plainly  evince  that  the  premature  death  of  this  amiable 
young  man  deprived  his  country  of  one  who  bade  fair  to 
place  himself  among  the  foremost  of  its  poetical  orna- 
ments : — 

“ It  it  good  for  v s to  be  here  ; if  thou  toil!,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles ; one 
for  thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias." — Matt.  xvil.  4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here : 

If  thou  wilt,  let  ns  build  : but  for  whom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear, 

But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom. 

The  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  ? Oh,  no  I 
Affrighted  he  shrinkcth  away  : 

For,  see,  they  would  pin  him  below, 

In  a small  narrow  cave,  and  begirt  with  cold  clay, 

To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a peer  and  a prey. 

To  Beauty  ? Ah,  no  ! she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before  ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  befrets 
The  skinB  which  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore. 

For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride, 

The  trappings  which  ’dizen  the  proud  ? 

Alas  1 they  are  all  laid  aside  ; 

And  here’s  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allow’d, 

But  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  shroud. 
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To  Riches  ? Alas ! 'tis  in  vain  ; 

Who  hid,  in  their  turns  have  been  hid : 

The  treasures  are  squander’d  again. 

And  here,  in  their  grave,  are  all  metals  forbid. 

But  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  -which  Mirth  can  afford. 

The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer? 

Ah  ! here  is  a plentiful  board. 

But  the  guests  are  all  mute  as  their  pitiful  cheer. 

And  none  hut  the  worm  is  a reveller  here. 

Shall  we  rear  to  Affection  and  Love  ? 

Ah,  no  ! they  have  wither’d  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 

Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side, 

Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  Sorrow  ? The  dead  cannot  grieve  j 
Not  a sob,  not  a sigh  meets  mine  ear,  i 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve  ! 

Ah,  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear ; 

Peace,  peace  is  the  watch- word,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow  ? 

Ah,  no  ! for  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow. 

Beneath  the  cold  dead,  and  around  the  dark  stone. 

Are  the  signs  of  a sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 

And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  ! 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfill’d ; 

And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  Sacrifice, 

Who  bequeath’d  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies. 

1.  How  old  was  Herbert  Knowles? 

2.  In  what  churchyard  did  Knowles  write  the  verses  ? 

3.  Repeat  the  verse  from  St.  Matthew  on  which  the  poem  is  founded. 


Lesson  XLIX. — February  the  eighteenth. 

Luther. 

Martin  Luther,  the  indefatigable  and  intrepid  reformer, 
departed  this  life  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546,  aged  63. 
By  his  unceasing  exertions,  aided  by  his  great  learning 
and  indomitable  perseverance,  the  absurdities  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Romish  church  were  completely  exposed, 
and  the  Reformation  introduced  into  Germany. 

Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  the  year 
1483.  He  studied  at  Erfurth,  being  designed  for  a civi- 
lian ; but  an  awful  catastrophe  made  such  an  impression 
upon  his  mind  that  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world 
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As  he  was  walking  in  the  fields  with  a fellow-student  they 
were  struck  by  lightning,  Luther  to  the  ground,  and  his 
companion  dead  by  his  side.  He  entered  into  the  order 
of  Augustine  monks  at  Erfurth,  and  from  that  place  he  re- 
moved to  Wittemberg,  being  appointed  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity just  founded  there  by  that  prince.  In  1510  he  was 
sent  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  monks  of  his 
order  who  had  quarrelled  with  their  vicar-general ; this 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  corruption  of  the 
pontifical  court,  and  the  debauched  lives  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  and  probably  gave  him  the  first  disgust  to 
the  Romish  ecclesiastical  government ; especially  as  he 
had  engaged  in  the  monastic  life  from  motives  of  genuine 
piety. 

Upon  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  it  was  remarked  that 
he  grew  unusually  pensive,  and  more  austere  in  his  life 
and  conversation ; he  likewise  read  and  expounded  the 
sacred  writings  in  lectures  and*  sermons,  and  threw  new 
lights  on  obscure  passages.  The  minds  of  his  auditors 
being  thus  prepared,  a favourable  occasion  soon  offered 
for  carrying  into  execution  his  grand  plan  of  reformation. 

In  1517,  Pope  Leo  X.  published  his  indulgences.  Al- 
bert, Archbishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburgh,  was  com- 
missioner for  Germany,  and  was  to  have  half  the  sum 
raised  in  that  country ; Tetzel,  a Dominican  friar,  was 
deputed  to  collect,  with  others  of  his  order,  for  Saxony ; 
and  he  carried  his  zeal  so  far  as  to  declare  his  commission 
to  be  so  extensive,  that  no  crime  could  be  too  great  to  be 
pardoned ; and  that  by  purchasing  indulgences,  not  only 
past  sins,  but  those  which  were  meditated,  would  be  for- 
given. Against  these  fraudulent  and  unholy  practices 
Luther  openly  preached  with  wonderful  success ; and  thus 
began  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

1.  What  made  a deep  Impression  on  Luther’s  mind,  and  caused  him 
to  retire  from  the  -world  ? 

2.  What  did  he  remark  while  residing  at  the  pontifical  court  ? 

3.  What  did  Luther  preach  against,  and  what  followed  ? 

Lesson  L. — February  the  nineteenth. 

Beauty. 

Oh  ! Beauty  is  the  master-charm, 

The  syren  of  the  soul ; 

Whose  magic  zone  encompasseth 
Creation  with  control ; 
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The  love  and  light  of  human  kind, 

And  foster-flame  of  every  mind. 

’Twas  Beauty  hung  the  blue-robed  heavens ; 

She  glitters  in  each  star, 

Or  trippeth  on  the  twilight  breeze 
In  melody  afar ; 

She  daneeth  on  the  dimpled  stream, 

And  gambols  in  the  ripple’s  gleam. 

She  couches  on  the  coral  wave, 

And  garlandeth  the  sea ; 

And  weaves  a music  in  the  wind 
That  murmurs  from  the  lea ; 

She  paints  the  clouds,  and  points  the  ray, 

And  basketh  in  the  blush  of  day. 

She  sits  among  the  spangled  trees, 

And  streaks  the  bud  and  flower ; 

She  dims  the  air,  and  drops  the  dew 
. Upon  the  moonlight  bower : 

’Tis  she  unwreathes  the  wings  of  night, 

And  cradles  Nature  in  delight. 

And  woman ! — Beauty  was  the  power 
That,  with  angelic  grace, 

Breathed  love  around  her  glowing  form, 

And  magic  in  her  face ; 

She  crisp’d  her  hyacinthine  hair, 

And  on  her  brow  — her  throne  is  there ! 

She  armed  her  liquid-rolling  eye 
With  fairy  darts  of  fire ; 

She  wreathed  the  lip  of  luscious  hue, 

And  bade  its  breath  inspire ; 

She  shaped  her  for  her  queenly  shrine, 

And  made  her  like  herself  — divine. 

Oh ! Beauty  is  the  master-charm, 

The  syren  of  the  soul ; 

Whose  magic  zone  encompasseth 
Creation  with  control! 

The  love  and  light  of  human  kind, 

And  foster-flame  of  every  mind.  . 

Rev.  R.  Montgoueby 

1.  Repeat  stanza  the  first. 

2.  Repeat  stanza  the  faurth. 

3.  'What  is  meant  by  “ unwreathing  the  wings  of  night  ) ” 
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Lesson  LI.  — February  the  twentieth. 

The  Approach  of  Spring. 

"With  what  pleasurable  sensations  does  the  husbandman 
now  make  his  preparations  for  sowing  the  spring  crops, 
while  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  little  gleaner  already  hail 
the  tender  blades  of  corn  with  anticipations  of  delight. 
Here  and  there  a cottager,  hastening  from  his  daily  labour, 
is  speeding  to  that  little  district  allotted  him,  where  he 
expects  to  reap  a double  advantage  for  his  extra  toil ; 
and  numbers  are  now  either  setting,  sowing,  or  planning 
the  little  village  tract,  in  the  full  expectation  of  an  ample 
produce,  or  eager  in  gathering  for  their  disposal  an  early 
relish  for  the  rich  man’s  table. 

Another  week’s  genial  influence  will  clothe  nature  with 
a still  more  graceful  appearance.  The  pearly  snowdrop, 
emblematical  of  the  young  year,  that  hid  its  solitary  bell 
in  the  shady  copse  or  thicket,  or  stretched  its  slender 
stalk  above  the  crowd  of  withered  leaves,  no  longer  re- 
mains alone  and  unmolested ; and  in  the  lone  woods,  or 
beneath  the  shelter  of  a closely-knit  hedge,  now  lurk  in 
their  snug  emerald  beds  the  fair  primrose  and  scented 
violet,  whose  rich  perfume  bears  through  the  air  a tale  of 
their  innocence  and  purity. 

Now  the  merry  schoolboy  roams  enchantedly  along, 
snatching  the  fairest  of  these  with  romantic  glee  ; and  the 
rustic  peasant  stops  from  his  careless  ditty  to  refresh  his 
eye  with  the  bright  greensward,  or  to  gaze  on  the  noble 
elm,  whose  delicate  leaves  first  flutter  in  the  wave  of  a 
spring  breeze.  And  mark  the  flowery  meads,  which  yes- 
terday boasted  only  of  the  daisy  and  its  yellow  compa- 
nion,— they  are  now  smiling  with  blooming  visitants,  all 
eager  to  pluck  the  flower  with  rude  delight,  and  heap  in 
their  little  laps  a store  of  nature’s  bounty.  This  is  indeed 
a field  for  contemplation!  Look  only  in  the  adjacent 
pasture  where  the  simple  shepherd  is  tending  his  new- 
born flock,  and  observe  those  little  children,  as  the  inno- 
cent lambs,  frisking  in  sportive  recreation. 

Scenes  like  these  impress  the  mind  with  sentiments  of 
the  purest  gratitude,  and  we  may  be  prompted  to  ask  our 
hearts  whether  the  surrounding  flowers  are  not  emblems 
of  affection,  benevolence,  and  purity. 

Bowing  adorers  of  the  gale, 

Ye  cowslips  delicately  pale, 

Upraise  your  loaded  stems, 
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Unfold  your  cups  in  splendour  j speak ! 

Who  deck’d  you  with  that  ruddy  streak. 

And  gilt  your  golden  gem  ? 

Violets,  6weet  tenants  of  the  shade. 

In  purple’s  richest  pride  array’d. 

Your  errand  here  fulfil ; 

Go,  bid  the  artist’s  simple  stain 
Your  lustre  imitate,  in  vain, 

And  match  your  Maker’s  skill. 

Daisies,  ye  flowers  of  lowly  birth. 

Embroiderers  of  the  carpet  earth, 

That  stud  the  velvet  sod ; 

Open  to  Spring’s  refreshing  air, 

In  sweetest  smiling  bloom  declare 
Your  Maker,  and  my  God. 

1.  What  preparations  is  the  husbandman  now  making  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  snowdrop,  primrose,  and  violet? 

3.  With  what  sentiments  do  scenes  like  those  which  are  here  de- 
scribed impress  the  mind  ? 


Lesson  LIT.  — February  the  twenty-first. 

The  Horrors  of  a Siege,  as  exemplified  in  that  of 
Zaragoza  (or  Saragossa ). 

The  war  being  now  carried  into  the  streets  of  Zaragoza, 
the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell  was  heard  over  all  the  'quar- 
ters of  the  city ; and  the  people  assembling  in  crowds, 
filled  the  houses  nearest  to  the  lodgments  made  by  the 
French.  Additional  traverses  and  barricadoes  were  con- 
structed across  the  principal  streets  ; mines  were  pre- 
pared in  the  more  open  spaces ; and  the  communications 
from  house  to  house  were  multiplied,  until  they  formed  a 
vast  labyrinth,  of  which  the  intricate  windings  were  only 
to  be  traced  by  the  weapons  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
defenders. 

The  members  of  the  junta,  now  become  more  powerful 
from  the  cessation  of  regular  warfare,  with  redoubled 
activity  and  energy  urged  the  defence,  but  increased  the 
horrors  of  the  siege  by  a ferocity  pushed  to  the  very 
verge  of  phrenzy.  Every  person,  without  regard  to  rank 
or  age,  who  excited  the  suspicions  of  these  furious  men, 
or  of  those  immediately  about  them,  was  instantly  put  to 
death ; and  amidst  the  noble  bulwarks  of  war,  a horrid 
array  of  gibbets  was  to  be  seen,  on  which  crowds  of 
wretches  were  suspended  each  night,  because  their  cou- 
rage had  sunk  beneath  the  accumulating  dangers  of  their 
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situation,  or  because  some  doubtful  expression  or  gesture 
of  distress  had  been  misconstrued  by  their  barbarous 
chiefs. 

Several  weeks  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  with 
mines  exploding  in  every  quarter,  had  by  this  time  de- 
stroyed a number  of  Zaragoza’s  brave  defenders.  Hitherto 
the  play  of  the  French  mines  had  reduced  the  houses  to 
ruins,  and  the  soldiers  were  thus  completely  exposed  to 
the  fire  from  the  next  Spanish  posts : the  engineers, 
therefore,  diminished  the  quantity  of  powder,  that  the  in- 
terior only  might  fall  and  the  outer  walls  stand ; and  this 
method  was  found  successful.  Hereupon  the  Spaniards, 
with  ready  ingenuity,  saturated  the  timbers  and  planks  of 
the  houses  with  resin  and  pitch,  and  setting  fire  to  those 
which  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  interposed  a burn- 
ing barrier,  which  often  delayed  the  assailants  for  two 
days,  and  always  prevented  them  from  pushing  their  suc- 
cesses during  the  confusion  that  necessarily  followed  the 
bursting  of  the  mines.  The  fighting  was,  however,  in- 
cessant : a constant  bombardment,  the  explosion  of 
mines,  the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  clamorous  shouts, 
and  the  continued  echo  of  musquetry,  deafened  the  ear, 
while  volumes  of  smoke  and  dust  clouded  the  atmosphere 
and  lowered  continually  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants, 
as,  hour  by  hour,  the  French,  with  a terrible  persever- 
ance, pushed  forward  their  approaches  to  the  heart  of  the 
miserable  but  glorious  city. 

The  besiegers  continued  to  work  with  unremitted  assi- 
duity ; and  there  was  scarcely  a public  building  or  mo- 
nastery that  had  not  been  approached  by  mines.  Among 
others,  the  university,  a large  building  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  Cosso,  was  attacked  simultaneously  both  on 
the  right  and  left  sides.  A number  of  houses  bordering 
on  the  Cosso  being  gained,  a battery  was  established  that 
raked  that  great  thoroughfare  above  ground,  while  under 
it  six  galleries  were  carried,  and  six  mines  loaded,  to  ex- 
plode at  the  same  moment : but  the  spirit  of  the  French 
army  was  now  exhausted ; they  had  laboured  and  fought 
without  intermission  for  fifty  days ; they  had  crumbled 
the  walls  with  their  bullets,  burst  the  convents  with  their 
mines,  and  carried  the  breaches  with  their  bayonets : 
fighting  above  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they 
had  spared  neither  fire  nor  the  sword ; their  bravest 
men  were  falling  in  the  obscurity  of  a subterranean  war- 
fare ; famine  pinched  them,  and  Zaragoza  was  still  un- 
conquered. 
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The  time,  however,  now  drew  near  when  further  resist- 
ance was  vain.  Many  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  were 
exploding  in  different  places,  the  awful  report  of  which 
mingled  with  the  crash  of  the  falling  buildings  and  the 
dreadful  cries  of  the  agonized  victims  who  were  perishing 
amid  the  horrid  fires.  The  bombardment,  which  had  never 
ceased  for  nearly  a month,  had  forced  the  women  and 
children  to  take  refuge  in  the  vaults  with  which  the  city 
abounded.  There  the  constant  combustion  of  oil,  the  close- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  diet,  and  fear  and  rest- 
lessness of  mind,  had  combined  to  produce  a pestilence, 
which  soon  spread  to  the  garrison.  The  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  daring  soldier  and  the  shrinking  child,  fell  be- 
fore it  alike  ; and  such  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  predisposition  to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound 
gangrened  and  became  incurable. 

At  this  time  the  deaths  were  from  four  to  five  hundred 
daily : the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead ; and 
thousands  of  carcases,  scattered  about  the  streets  and 
court-yards,  or  piled  in  heaps  at  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
were  left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption,  or  to  be 
licked  up  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses. 

The  suburb,  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  houses,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
sixteen  thousand  shells,  thrown  during  the  bombardment, 
and  the  explosion  of  forty-five  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
in  the  mines,  had  shaken  the  city  to  its  foundations  ; and 
the  bones  of  more  than  forty  thousand  persons,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  bore  dreadful  testimony  to  the  constancy  of 
the  besieged. 

1.  Where  is  Zaragoza? 

2.  What  horrid  scene  presented  itself  amid  the  bulwarks  of  war  ? 

3.  What  was  done  by  the  besiegers  on  gaining  the  houses  bordering 
on  the  Cosso  ? 

4.  Where  did  the  women  and  children  take  refuge  ? 

5.  What  was  the  dreadful  consequence  ? 

6.  How  many  shells  had  been  thrown,  pounds  of  gunpowder  exploded, 
and  lives  lost,  during  this  awful  siege  ? 

06s.  Though  Zaragoza  is  the  correct  way  of  spelling  the  word  in 
the  Spanish  language,  it  is  more  usual  in  English  works  to  see  it  written 
Saragossa. 


Lesson  LIU.  — februart  the  twenty-second. 
James  Barry. 

On  this  day,  in  1806  (the  very  day  on  which  he  had 
completed  his  sixty-fifth  year),  died  James  Barry,  a 
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delebrated  painter.  He  was  born  in  1741,  at  Cork,  where 
his  father,  who  had  been  a builder,  was  master  of  a coast- 
ing vessel.  The  son  was  intended  for  the  same  occu- 
pation ; but  having  a turn  for  drawing,  he  was  suffered 
to  follow  his  inclination.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
attempted  oil-painting  ; and  before  he  was  twenty-two  he 
finished  a picture  on  the  “ Landing  of  St.  Patrick,”  which 
was  exhibited  at  Dublin.  This  had  the  good  fortune  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  invited  him  to 
London,  recommended  him  to  his  friends,  and  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy. 

After  an  absence  of  five  years  he  returned  to  England 
in  1771,  and  obtained  some  reputation  by  the  paintings 
which  he  exhibited,  particularly  a large  one  of  Venus. 
When  the  design  was  formed  of  decorating  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  Barry  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  artists ; but 
the  scheme  failed.  In  1775  he  published  “An  Inquiry 
into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Acquisition 
of  the  Arts  in  England,”  in  opposition  to  Winckelman. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  undertook  the  labour  of  deco- 
rating the  great  room  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
the  Adelphi ; and  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a 
royal  academician.  In  1782  Barry  was  chosen  professor 
of  painting,  which  situation  he  lost  in  1799,  through  his 
own  imprudence  in  mingling  political  and  other  ex- 
traneous subjects  with  his  observations  on  the  arts.  He 
was  also  for  the  same  offence  expelled  the  academy.  After 
this  he  lived  in  a very  secluded  manner.  Some  time 
before  his  death  a subscription  was  entered  into  for  his 
benefit ; but  though  an  annuity  was  secured,  he  never 
lived  to  enjoy  it. 

1.  What  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Burke;  and  what  followed  ? 

2.  What  work  did  Barry  publish ; and  in  what  year  ? 

3.  In  what  was  Barry  imprudent ; and  what  were  the  consequences  ? 


Lesson  LIV.  — February  the  twenty-third. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1792,'  expired,  at  his 
house  in  Leicester  Fields,  London,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
a most  eminent  painter,  and  many  years  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  was  the  son  of  a clergyman  at 
Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1723. 
He  early  discovered  a predilection  for  the  art  of  drawing, 
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and  he  was  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  placed 
with  Hudson,  the  most  eminent  portrait- painter  in  London. 
Having  remained  there  three  years,  he  shortly  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy ; and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  best 
master  of  his  art  in  all  that  related  to  grace,  taste,  and 
the  harmony  of  colouring.  Rejecting  the  stiff,  unvaried, 
and  unmeaning  attitudes  of  former  artists,  he  gave  to  his 
figures  air  and  action  adapted  to  their  characters,  and 
thus  invested  them  with  something  of  the  dignity  of 
history.  When  the  Royal  Academy  was  instituted,  in 
1768,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  President,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Joshua  was  not  merely  a good  painter,  he  was  also 
distinguished  for  his  literary  abilities,  and  moreover  was 
a most  pleasing  companion.  He  numbered  among  his 
intimate  friends  several  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day ; . and  was  a member  of  the  celebrated 
club  which  contained  the  names  of  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  others  of  first-rate  literary  renown. 
Of  his  character  and  talents  the  following  lines,  by  Gold- 
smith, are  briefly  yet  strongly  expressive: — 

“ Here  Reynolds  is  laid ; and,  to  tell  yon  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a -wiser  or  better  behind  : 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand. 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland. 

Still  bora  to  improve  us  in  every  part, — 

His  pencil  our  faces, — his  manners  our  heart.” 

1.  What  happened  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  the  Royal  Academy 
was  instituted  ? 

2.  Repeat  the  lines  written  by  Goldsmith  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ? 


Lesson  LY.  — February  the  twenty-fourth. 

Battle  of  Pavia. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1525,  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Pavia,  in  the  North  of  Italy,  between  the  French 
and  Imperialists ; when  the  former  were  defeated,  and 
their  king,  Francis  L,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and 
killing  seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
wrote  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  regent  of  the  king- 
dom in  his  absence,  the  melancholy  news  of  his  captivity, 
conceived  in  these  dignified  and  expressive  terms  : Tout 
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est  perdu,  Madame,  hormis  Uhonneur.  He  was  detained 
a year  and  twenty  days. 

That  war  is  a complication  of  physical  and  moral  evil, 
few  will,  in  theory,  deny,  with  how  little  soever  compunc- 
tion or  reluctance  potentates  have,  in  every  age,  resorted 
to  it  as  the  amende  honorable  for  the  most  trifling  griev- 
ances. Viewed,  indeed,  as  a mere  game,  combined  of 
skill  and  hazard,  it  is  of  all  pursuits  the  most  stirring  and 
glorious.  Abstracted  from  their  consequences, 

“ The  triumph  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife, — 

The  earthquake  voice  of  victory,” 

must  constitute  a state  of  turbulent  excitement,  in  which 
we  can  conceive  some  minds  may  find  an  appropriate 
delight ; and  to  such  all  other  actions  and  circumstances 
of  life  must,  compared  with  the  joys  of  battle,  appear 
insipid.  The  fearful  alternation  of  the  mind  between 
triumph  and  despair,  the  vastness  of  the  stake,  and  the 
intensity  of  effort  to  which  all  the  energies  of  nature  seem 
then  to  be  wrought  up ; — above  all,  those  undefined  notions 
of  martial  glory,  which  have  been  found  to  prevail  over 
all  fear  and  all  suffering,  must  give  to  the  hour  of  actual 
contest  a strange  and  fearful  ecstasy. 

With  martial  achievements  and  martial  glory,  the  studies 
of  our  earliest  years  have  taught  us  to  associate  ideas  of 
manliness,  heroism,  and  moral  grandeur:  and  from  the 
age  of  Homer  to  that  of  modern  romance,  poetry  has  been 
employed  in  throwing  over  scenes  of  horrible  destruction 
an  air  of  chivalrous  enterprise  and  picturesque  sublimity. 
But  to  those  who  know  war  in  its  details  of  enormity  and 
misery,  w ho  have  followed  in  the  rear  of  its  ravages  and 
tracked  its  steps  by  the  whitening  bones  of  its  victims  — to 
those  who,  after  the  conflict,  have  listened,  in  the  silence 
of  midnight,  to  the  faint  groans  or  dying  yells  which 
bespoke  the  remains  of  life  in  some  hundreds  of  agonizing 
sufferers  — or  who,  in  moods  of  deeper  abstraction,  have 
seemed  to  hear  the  sullen  plunge  w'hich  each  individual 
spirit,  when  forced  from  its  every  lurking  place  of  life, 
has  made  in  the  dark  waters  that  bound  mortality,  the 
shriek  of  separation,  and  the  awful  murmurs  of  eternity  — 
to  those  who  think  of  war  as  connected  with  these  details, 
and  with  the  widow’s  curse  and  the  orphan’s  wretched- 
ness, it  is,  indeed,  an  unutterable  evil. 

1.  In  what  year  was  the  battle  of  Pavia  fought,  and  between  whom  ? 
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2.  To  what  end  has  poetry  been  employed  from  the  age  of  Homer  to 
that  of  modern  romance  ? 

3.  How  does  war  appear  to  those  who  know  It  in  all  its  enormity  and 
misery? 


Lesson  LYI.  — February  the  twenty-fifth. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

On  this  day,  in  1723,  died,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age, 
that  most  illustrious  English  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  He  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Wren,  dean  of 
Windsor,  and  was  born  in  1632.  He  studied  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford  ; where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1653,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  All  Souls’  College.  In 
1657  he  was  made  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham 
College,  London  ; which  he  resigned  in  1660,  on  being 
chosen  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Ox- 
ford : he  was  in  1658  created  LL.D.,  and  in  1663  was 
elected  F.  R.  S.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  reparation  of  St.  Paul’s ; and  in  1665  travelled  into 
France  to  examine  the  most  beautiful  edifices  there,  when 
he  made  many  curious  observations.  At  his  return  to 
England  he  drew  a noble  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city  of 
London  after  the  fire,  which  he  presented  to  parliament ; 
and  upon  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  1668,  was 
made  surveyor-general  of  the  king’s  works,  and  from 
that  time  had  the  direction  of  a great  number  of  public 
edifices,  by  which  he  acquired  the  highest  reputation. 

He  built  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  churches  of  St. 
Stephen,  Walbrook,  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  the  Monument, 
the  modern  part  of  the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
Chelsea  College,  one  of  the  wing3  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
the  magnificent  theatre  at  Oxford,  and  many  other  beautiful 
edifices.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Chelsea  College,  and  twice  member 
of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  and  then  for  Melcombe  Regis. 

This  great  man  also  distinguished  himself  by  many  cu- 
rious inventions  and  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy. 
He  contrived  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  on  any  space  of  land  for  a year  ; he  invented 
many  ways  of  making  astronomical  observations  more 
accurate  and  easy ; and  was  the  first  author  of  the  ana- 
tomical experiment  of  injecting  liquors  into  the  veins  of 
animals,  &c. 

1.  At  what  age  died  Christopher  Wren  ? 

2.  What  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ? 
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3.  That  titles  are  denoted  by  the  abbreviations  A. M.,  LL.D.,  and 
F.R.S.  ? 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings  of  which  he  was 
the  architect. 


Lesson  LVII.  — February  the  twenty-sixth. 

John  Philip  Kemble. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1823,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six,  that  this*most  admirable  actor  closed  his  mortal  career, 
among  the  picturesque . beauties  of  Lausanne,  in  Swit- 
zerland. John  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble, 
manager  of  a company  of  comedians  making  the  circuit 
of  Lancashire  and  some  of  the  heighbouring  counties. 
Being  intended  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  he  was 
sent  from  the  school  at  Sedgeley  Park,  in  Staffordshire, 
to  the  university  of  Douay : but  theatrical  propensities, 
naturally  encouraged  by  his  early  association,  soon  turned 
him  from  the  church. 

Already  an  accomplished  scholar,  he  left  the  university, 
and  became  an  actor  on  that  stage  where  he  was  yet  to 
rise  to  the  highest  professional  distinction.  After  an  ex- 
perimental and  somewhat  diversified  career,  through  the 
provincial  theatres,  he  first  came  forward  in  London,  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  September  30,  1783.  His  character 
was  Hamlet;  and  the  novelty,  spirit,  and  depth  of  his 
conception  produced  a strong  sentiment : but  it  was  not 
till  the  retirement  of  Smith,  an  actor  who  has  left  no  re- 
cord behind,  that  he  was  placed  in  that  foreground,  where 
he  stood  unshaken  and  supreme,  until  he  felt  old  age 
upon  him,  and  voluntarily  retired. 

For  about  ten  years,  while  he  was  in  the  full  flow  of 
his  popularity,  he  held  the  laborious  situation  of  manager 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre ; and  by  his  taste,  his  knowledge, 
and  his  influence  with  the  public,  he  gave  a singular  and 
unequalled  interest  to  the  theatre  and  the  profession: 

In  1802  he  travelled  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
continental  drama ; and  after  a year  spent  in  France  and 
Spain,  he  returned  to  London,  and  took  the  management 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  which  he  had  purchased  a 
sixth  share.  His  career  continued  uninterrupted  and 
brilliant  until  the  burning  of  the  house  in  1809.  Kemble 
now  began  to  feel  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  had 
to  consult  his  enjoyment  of  life  in  other  ways  than  in  the 
tumults  of  theatres.  After  some  intimations  of  a wish  to 
retire,  which  were  heard  with  regret  by  every  friend  of 
genius  and  the  drama,  he  bade  his  patrons  and  admirers 
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farewell  on  the  23d  of  June,  1817  ; having  finally  closed 
a progress  which  in  length,  popular  admiration,  and  pri- 
vate honour,  had  found  no  superior  on  the  stage. 

With  the  commanding  figure  and  noble  countenance  of 
a classic  hero,  he  had  a melancholy  beauty  of  expression, 
and  even  a tone  of  voice,  that  gave  the  whole  rich  and 
profound  sentiment  of  Shakspeare.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  powers  were  limited  in  comparison  with  the  versatility 
of  other  performers.  But  he  who  had  madp  Coriolanus, 
Hamlet,  and  Macbeth  his  own,  beyond  rivalry,  and  had 
the  power  to  embody  the  rigid  and  antique  grandeur  of 
the  Koman,  the  sublime  abstraction  and  exquisite  human 
sensibility  of  the  “ rose  and  fashion  of  the  fair  state,”  and 
that  matchless  combination  of  mortal  feeling  and  demo- 
niac splendour  which  makes  Macbeth  the  most  magnifi- 
cent figure  among  all  the  creations  of  poetry,  — possessed 
a range  and  comprehension  of  dramatic  power  that  it  may 
take  another  age  to  restore. 

1.  When  and  where  did  John  Philip  Kemble  die  ? 

2.  For  what  was  he  originally  intended  ? 

3.  WTicn  did  he  make  his  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards  ? 

4.  To  what  part  of  the  .world  did  Mr.  Kemble  go  in  1802,  and  for 
what  object  ? 

5.  In  what  characters  was  he  unrivalled  ? 


Lesson  LVIH. — februart  the  twenty-seventh. 

John  Evelyn. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1705,  died  the  celebrated  John 
Evelyn,  aged  eighty-five.  He  was  author  of  “ Sylva,  or  a 
Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,”  and  also  of  the  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  autobiography  ever  laid  before  the  public.  The 
greater  part  of  the  woods  which  have  been  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  Evelyn’s  writings  have  been  cut  down;  the  oaks 
have  borne  the  British  flag  to  seas  and  countries  which 
were  undiscovered  when  they  were  planted,  and  generation 
after  generation  has  been  coffined  in  the  elms.  The  trees 
of  his  age,  which  may  yet  be  standing,  are  verging  fast 
toward  their  decay  and  dissolution ; but  his  name  is  fresh 
in  the  land,  and  Ms  reputation,  like  the  trees  of  an  Indian 
paradise,  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  in  full  strength 
and  beauty,  uninjured  by  the  course  of  time. 

Throughout  life  Evelyn  evinced  a love  for  the  liberal 
and  useful  arts  ; and  having  at  an  early  period  been  in- 
duced to  leave  England  on  account  of  the  civil  war,  he 
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added  greatly  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  the  good  use 
he  made  of  his  time  while  travelling  in  France  and  Italy ; 
from  which  countries  he  returned  in  1651. 

No  change  of  fashion,  no  alteration  of  taste,  no  revolu- 
tion of  science,  have  impaired  or  can  impair  his  celebrity. 
Satire,  from  which  nothing  is  sacred,  scarcely  attempted 
to  touch  him  while  living ; and  the  acrimony  of  political 
and  religious  hatred,  though  it  spares  not  even  the  dead, 
has  never  assailed  hi*  memory.  How,  then,  has  he  at- 
tained this  enviable  inheritance  of  fame?  Not  by  sur- 
passing genius — not  by  pre-eminent  powers  of  mind — not 
by  any  great  action,  nor  by  any  splendid  accident  of  for- 
tune— but  by  his  virtue  and  his  wisdom — by  the  proper 
U8e  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  means  which  God  had  en- 
trusted into  his  hands — by  his  principles  and  his  practice. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  were  all  fortu- 
nate ; but  how  many  men  in  every  generation  are  placed 
in  circumstances  equally  propitious  and  with  equal  talents, 
who  yet  for  want  of  the  same  prudence  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples have  gone  through  the  world  without  being  either 
useful  to  us  or  happy  in  themselves,  with  no  other  re- 
spectability than  mere  wealth  and  talents,  unemployed  or 
misemployed,  could  command ; and  sometimes  perverting 
both,  so  as  to  be  the  pests,  the  firebrands,  and  the  disgrace 
of  their  country  I And  this  has  happened  even  to  men 
who  have  set  out  in  life  with  generous  feelings  and  good 
intentions ; for  evil  principles  end  in  corrupting  both,  and, 
like  diseased  and  putrid  humours,  carry  with  them  the 
curse  of  assimilating  to  their  own  nature  the  subject  into 
which  they  are  introduced. 

The  youth  who  looks  forward  to  an  inheritance  which 
he  is  under  no  temptation  to  increase,  will  do  well  to  bear 
the  example  of  Evelyn  in  his  mind,  as  containing  nothing 
but  what  is  imitable,  and  nothing  but  what  is  good.  All 
persons,  indeed,  may  find  in  his  character  something  for 
imitation ; but  for  an  English  gentleman  he  is  the  perfect 
model.  Neither  to  solicit  public  offices,  nor  to  shun  them, 
but,  when  they  are  conferred,  to  execute  their  duties  dili- 
gently, conscientiously,  and  fearlessly ; to  have  no  amuse- 
ments but  such  as  being  laudable,  as  well  as  innocent,  are 
healthful  alike  for  the  mind  and  for  the  body,  and  in 
which,  while  the  passing  hour  is  beguiled,  a store  of  de- 
lightful recollection  is  laid  up ; to  be  the  liberal  encou- 
rager  of  literature  and  the  arts ; to  seek  for  true  and  per- 
manent enjoyment  by  the  practice  of  the  household  virtues, 
the  only  course  by  which  it  can  be  found  ; to  enlarge  the 
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sphere  of  existence  backward  by  means  of  learning  through 
all  time,  and  forward  by  means  of  faith  through  all  eternity; 
— behold  the  fair  ideal  of  human  happiness  I And  this 
was  realized  in  the  life  of  Evelyn. 

1.  What  was  Evelyn  the  author  of? 

2.  By  what  means  did  Evelyn  obtain  his  enviable  inheritance  of  fame  ? 

3.  What  was  realized  in  the  life  of  Evelyn  ? 

* 

Lesson  LIX. — February  the  twenty-eighth. 

Of  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion  is  that  power,  or  principle  in 
nature,  which  keeps  the  parts  of  bodies  together  when 
they  touch,  and  prevents  them  from  separating ; or  which 
inclines  the  parts  of  bodies  to  join  or  unite,  when  they 
are  placed  sufficiently  near  to  each  other. 

It  is  in  proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  attraction 
with  which  different  substances  are  affected  that  some 
bodies  are  soft,  or  hard ; tough,  or  brittle. 

As  by  this  kind  of  attraction  the  parts  of  solid  bodies 
are  held  together ; so  when  any  substance  is  broken  or 
separated,  it  is  because  the  attraction  of  cohesion  has  been 
overcome  in  that  particular  part.  This  may  have  hap- 
pened by  a fall,  as  accidentally  letting  a glass  slip  out  of 
your  hand,  whereby  it  is  broken ; or  by  a knife,  as  volun- 
tarily separating  or  cutting  a stick ; or  by  fire,  as  in  the 
process  of  melting  lead. 

The  same  principle  in  nature  also  disposes  the  parts  of 
bodies,  which  have  been  separated,  to  re-unite,  if  put  in 
contact,  or  placed  in  a proximate  position  to  each  other. 
For  instance,  if  two  leaden  bullets,  the  surfaces  of  which 
shall  have  been  first  scraped  fiat  and  smooth,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  placed  the 
one  upon  the  other,  and  then  strongly  pressed,  by  a twist, 
in  close  union,  they  will  adhere  together  with  3uch  force 
as  frequently  to  require  a weight  of  a hundred  pounds  to 
separate  them. 

Again ; Take  two  polished  plates  of  brass,  or  of  marble, 
and  let  both  be  smeared  with  a little  oil  to  fill  up  the 
pores ; then  place  their  surfaces  together,  they  will  stick 
so  powerfully  to  each  other  as  to  require  no  small  degree 
of  force  to  separate  them. 

Two  globules  of  quicksilver,  or  two  drops  of  water, 
placed  so  near  one  another  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of 
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each  other’s  attraction,  will  run  together  and  form  one 
large  drop. 

Two  circular  pieces  of  cork,  placed  upon  water  at  the 
distance  of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  will  run  to- 
gether. 

If  a small  globule  of  quicksilver  be  put  upon  clean 
paper,  and  if  a piece  of  glass  be  brought  in  contact  with 
it,  the  mercury  will  quit  the  paper,  and  stick  to  the  glass. 
But  if  a larger  globule  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
smaller  one,  it  will  leave  the  glass,  and  unite  with  that 
globule  of  quicksilver. 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  that 
carpenters,  and  other  artificers  in  wood,  glue  their  work 
together ; that  plumbers,  braziers,  tinsmiths,  and  silver- 
smiths, solder  their  metals ; and  that  smiths  weld  or  join 
different  bars  of  iron  or  steel  by  means  of  heat. 

Though  this  attraction  of  cohesion  appears  to  pervade 
all  nature,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  acts  only  at  very 
small  distances.  Some  bodies,  indeed,  seem  to  possess  an 
opposite  power,  the  power  of  repulsion.  For  instance, 
water  repels  most  bodies  till  they  are  wet.  A small  needle 
placed  gently,  and  with  due  care,  upon  the  water  will 
swim.  Flies  walk  upon  water  without  wetting  their  feet. 
The  drops  of  dew  found  in  a morning  upon  plants,  espe- 
cially upon  cabbage  leaves,  assume  a spherical  form,  from 
the  particles  of  water  mutually  attracting  each  other ; and 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  drops  do  not 
touch  the  leaves,  for  they  roll  off  in  compact  bodies,  which 
could  not  happen  if  there  subsisted  any  degree  of  attrac- 
tion between  the  water  and  the  leaf  of  the  plant. 

The  particles  of  a fluid  have  but  a small  repelling  force; 
for  which  reason,  if  a fluid  be  divided  it  re-unites  easily. 
But  if  a glass  be  broken,  or  any  hard  substance  be  parted 
by  violence,  the  disjointed  parts  must  be  first  moistened 
before  they  can  be  made  to  cohere,  because  the  repulsion 
is  too  great  to  admit  a re-union. 

Between  water  and  oil,  likewise,  there  subsists  so  great 
a repelling  force,  that  we  are  unable  to  mix  them  in  such 
a manner  that  they  shall  not  separate  again. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  two  leaden  bullets? 

3.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  carpenters  and  other  mechanics  and 
artificers  unite  wood  and  metals  ? 

4.  Why  does  a fluid,  if  divided,  easily  reunite  ? 
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Lesson  LX.  — march  the  first. 

The  Spectator. 

The  first  paper  of  that  admirable  series  of  essays,  entitled 
the  “ Spectator,”  written  chiefly  by  Addison  and  Steele, 
was  published  on  this  day,  1711.  To  this  very  celebrated 
work,  which  by  its  size  and  merit  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  publications  of  a similar  kind,  Addison  contributed  a 
stock  of  materials  comprising  some  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces,  moral,  critical,  and  humorous,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
English  language. 

All  that  regards  the  proprieties  and  the  decencies  of 
life,  elegance  and  justness  of  taste,  the  regulation  of  tem- 
per, and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is  touched 
upon  in  these  papers,  with  the  happiest  combination  of 
seriousness  and  ridicule.  In  some  of  them  Addison  takes 
the  higher  tone  of  a religious  monitor,  and  gives  lessons 
from  the  press,  which  perhaps  would  not  have  been  at- 
tended to  from  the  pulpit. 

The  improvement  of  our  language  was  another  point  in 
which  he  successfully  laboured;  and  the  abolition  of  un- 
graceful contractions,  proverbial  vulgarisms,  and  cant 
phraseology  of  all  kinds,  which  at  that  period  greatly  in- 
fested our  writing  and  speech,  is  greatly  owing  to  his 
precept  and  example.  Sorry  are  we  to  add  that  the  col- 
loquial slang  and  pet  vulgarisms  of  the  present  day  require 
satire  of  a far  more  pungent  quality,  in  order  to  effect 
their  expurgation  even  from  decent  society,  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mild  and  playful  essays  of  an  Addison. 

His  papers  in  the  Spectator  are  all  marked  by  some 
one  of  the  letters  composing  Clio;  but  in  general  they 
contain  internal  evidence  of  their  author  sufficient  to 
assure  a practised  reader.  It  was  a great  merit  in  this 
work  that,  at  a time  when  party  disputes  ran  so  high  as 
to  interfere  in  almost  every  concern  in  life,  the  topics  of 
the  “ Spectator”  were  so  chosen  and  managed  as  to  keep 
clear  of  this  source  of  discord,  and  to  afford  one  point,  at 
least,  in  which  all  lovers  of  letters  and  morality  might 
unite.  Accordingly,  its  popularity  rose  to  such  a height, 
that,  in  an  age  when  literature  was  infinitely  less  diffused 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  taste  for  reading  was 
almost  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  society,  20,000 
of  the  papers  were  sometimes  sold  in  a day. 

1.  Who  principally  wrote  the  “ Spectator  f ” 

2.  What  kind  of  subjects  did  the  “ Spectator”  principally  touch  upon  ? 

3.  Who  was  Clio  f 
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Lesson  LXI. — march  the  second. 

Character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

However  ignorant  Walpole  might  be  of  general  history 
and  of  general  literature,  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
any  man  of  his  day  with  what  it  concerned  him  most  to 
know,  mankind,  the  English  nation,  the  Court,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Treasury.  Of  foreign  affairs  he 
knew  little;  but  his  judgment  was  so  good  that  his  little 
knowledge  went  very  far.  He  was  an  excellent  parlia- 
mentary debater,  an  excellent  parliamentary  tactician,  an 
excellent  man  of  business.  No  man  ever  brought  more 
industry  or  more  method  to  the  transacting  of  affairs. 
No  minister  in  his  time  did  so  much  ; yet  no  minister 
had  so  much  leisure. 

He  was  a good-natured  man,  who  had  during  thirty 
years  seen  nothing  but  the  worst  parts  of  human  nature 
in  other  men.  He  was  familiar  with  the  malice  of  kind 
people,  and  the  perfidy  of  honourable  people.  Proud  men 
had  licked  the  dust  before  him.  Patriots  had  begged  him 
to  come  up  to  the  price  of  their  puffed  and  advertised  in- 
tegrity. He  said  after  his  fall,  that  it  was  a dangerous 
thing  to  be  a minister,  that  there  were  few  minds  which 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  mean- 
ness and  depravity.  To  his  honour  it  must  be  confessed 
that  few  minds  have  come  out  of  such  a trial  so  little 
damaged  in  the  most  important  parts.  He  retired,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  power,  with  a temper  not 
soured,  with  a heart  not  hardened,  and  with  a capacity  for 
friendship.  No  stain  of  treachery,  of  ingratitude,  or  of 
cruelty,  rests  on  his  memory.  Factious  hatred,  while 
flinging  on  his  name  every  other  foul  aspersion,  was  com- 
pelled to  own  that  he  was  not  a man  of  blood.  This 
would  scarcely  seem  a high  eulogium  on  a statesman  of 
our  times.  It  was  then  a rare  and  honourable  distinction. 

The  contests  of  parties  in  England  had  long  been 
carried  on  with  a ferocity  unworthy  of  a civilised  people. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  minister  who  gave  to  our 
government  that  character  of  lenity  which  it  has  since 
generally  preserved.  It  was  perfectly  known  to  him  that 
many  of  his  opponents  had  dealings  with  the  Pretender. 
The  lives  of  some  were  at  his  mercy.  He  wanted  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory  precedents  for  using  his  advantage  un- 
sparingly. But,  with  a clemency  to  which  posterity  has 
never  done  justice,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  thwarted, 
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vilified,  and  at  last  overthrown  by  a party  which  included 
many  men  whose  necks  were  in  his  power.  Macaulay. 

1.  What  did  it  concern  Walpole  most  to  know  ? 

2.  What  was  said  by  Walpole  after  his  fall  ? 

3.  How  many  years  of  ministerial  power  did  he  enjoy  ? 

4.  What  rare  and  honourable  distinction  did  he  earn  ? 

5.  What  character  did  Walpole  give  to  our  government  ? 


Lessor  LXH.  — march  the  third. 

Robert  Adam. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1792,  died  Robert  Adam,  an  emi- 
nent architect.  He  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  in  the  shire  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1728.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  pursued  his 
studies  with  all  the  advantages  which  an  access  to  the 
objects  of  taste  and  elegance  at  home  and  in  foreign 
countries  could  bestow.  On  his  return  from  a visit  to 
Italy,  in  the  year  1762,  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
king,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the  year  1768,  when  he 
resigned  it  on  account  of  his  election  as  representative  of 
the  county  of  Kinross  in  the  British  parliament. 

The  peculiar  beauty  and  lightness  of  the  ornamental 
parts  of  buildings,  which  were  the  offspring  of  his  inven- 
tive powers,  were  so  generally  admired,  that  not  only  the 
architecture,  but  all  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
which  depend  upon  or  are  connected  with  decoration,  ex- 
perienced a considerable  degree  of  improvement.  A peri- 
odical work  consisting  of  designs,  which  he  published 
about  the  year  1775,  contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  this 
taste  and  manner. 

The  genius  of  Robert  Adam  was  not  confined  to  archi- 
tecture and  ornamental  composition,  but  appeared  in  nu- 
merous landscapes,  which  display  a felicity  of  invention 
and  management  of  tint  at  once  bold  and  luxuriant.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  public  and  private 
edifices  which  have  been  constructed  from  his  plans  and 
designs.  His  activity  was  unremitted  through  life.  In 
the  year  preceding  his  death  he  designed  eight  public  and 
twenty-five  private  works,  so  various  and  excellent  in 
style  and  picturesque  delineation,  as  would  have  afforded 
him  a high  degree  of  reputation,  even  if  these  alone  had 
constituted  the  whole  of  his  performances  as  an  artist. 

1.  What  was  Robert  Adam;  and  where  was  he  born  ? 

2.  To  what  office  was  he  appointed  in  1762  ? 

3.  For  what  part  of  his  art  was  Robert  Adam  most  celebrated  ? 
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Lesson  LXHL  — march  the  fourth. 

Ratification  of  the  Pennsylvania  Treaty 

On  this  day,  in  1681,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Indians 
assembled  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  were  seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and  brandished 
arms,  moving  in  vast  swarms  in  the  depth  of  the  woods 
which  then  overshadowed  the  whole  of  that  now  cultivated 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a mo- 
derate attendance  of  friends,  advanced  to  meet  them.  He 
came,  of  course,  unarmed,  in  his  usual  plain  dress, 
without  banners,  or  mace,  or  guards,  or  carriages ; and 
only  distinguished  from  his  companions  by  wearing  a blue 
sash  of  silk  network,  and  by  having  in  his  hand  a roll  of 
parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  the  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew 
near  the  spot  where  the  Sachems  were  assembled,  the 
whole  multitude  of  Indians  threw  down  their  weapons, 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  groups,  each 
under  his  own  chieftain  ; and  the  presiding  chief  inti- 
mated to  William  Penn  that  the  natives  were  ready  to 
hear  him. 

Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began : “ The  Great 
Spirit,”  he  said,  “ who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  who  knew  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends  had  a 
hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them, 
and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It  was 
not  their  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fel- 
low-creatures, for  which  reason  they  had  come  unarmed. 
Their  object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke  the 
Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.  They  were  then  met  on 
the  broad  path-way  of  good  faith  and  good-will,  so  that 
no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  was 
to  be  openness,  brotherhood,  and  love.” 

After  these  and  other  words,  he  unrolled  the  parch- 
ment, and,  by  means  of  the  interpreter,  conveyed  to  them, 
article  by  article,  the  conditions  of  the  purchase,  and  the 
words  of  the  compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  union. 
Among  other  things  they  were  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
lawful  pursuits,  even  in  the  territory  they  had  alienated, 
for  it  was  to  be  common  to  them  and  the  English. 
They  were  to  have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things 
therein  relating  to  the  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and 
providing  sustenance  for  their  families,  which  the  English 
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had.  If  any  disputes  should  arise  between  the  two,  they 
should  be  settled  by  twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  should 
be  English  and  half  Indians.  He  then  paid  them  for  the 
land,  and  made  them  many  presents  from  the  merchandise 
which  had  been  spread  before  them. 

Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parchment  on  the 
ground,  observing  again,  that  the  ground  should  be  com- 
mon to  both  people.  He  then  added,  that  he  would  not 
do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is,  call  them  children 
or  brothers  only ; for  often  parents  were  apt  to  whip  their 
children  too  severely,  and  brothers  sometimes  would  differ ; 
neither  would  he  compare  the  friendship  between  him  and 
them  to  a chain,  for  the  rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or 
a tree  might  fall  and  break  it ; but  he  should  consider 
them  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and 
the  same  as  if  one  man’s  body  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment  and  presented  it 
to  the  Sachem,  who  wore  a horn  in  his  chaplet,  and  de- 
sired him  and  the  other  Sachems  to  preserve  it  carefully 
for  three  generations,  that  their  children  might  know 
what  had  passed  between  them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained 
himself  with  them  to  repeat  it. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made  long  and  stately  ha- 
rangues— of  which,  however,  no  more  seems  to  have 
been  remembered,  but  that  “ they  pledged  themselves  to 
live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure.”  And  thus  ended 
this  famous  treaty;  of  which  Voltaire  has  remarked,  with 
so  much  truth  and  severity,  “ that  it  was  the  only  one 
ever  concluded  between  Savages  and  Christians  that  was 
not  ratified  by  an  oath.” 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  In  1681  ? 

2.  Where  is  Pennsylvania  situated  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Friends,  as  here  used  ? 

4.  What  did  the  Indians  when  William  Penn  drew  near  ? 

5.  In  what  terms  has  Voltaire  remarked  on  this  treaty  ? 


Lesson  LXIV.  — march  the  fifth. 

The  Anglo-Saxons. 

When  Britain  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country 
remained  exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Piets 
and  Scots ; the  inhabitants,  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
and  refused  aid  by  the  emperors,  who  were  oppressed  by 
the  barbarians,  deserted  their  habitations,  abandoned  their 
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fields,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods,  where 
they  suffered  equally  from  famine  and  the  enemy.  At 
length  Yortigern,  one  of  their  princes,  advised  his  coun- 
trymen to  seek  foreign  aid  ; and  they,  forgetting  prudence 
in  the  extremity  of  their  fears,  invited  the  Saxons  to  their 
aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Angles,  from  small  beginnings,  had 
gradually  extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  coast  of  Jutland ; their  piratical  vessels 
scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe  ; and  the  maritime 
cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  were  frequently  plun- 
dered by  their  corsairs,  or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by 
the  payment  of  a large  tribute.  Among  the  chiefs  of 
their  warlike  tribes,  none  enjoyed  greater  authority  than 
the  two  brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Woden,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation. 
To  these  leaders  the  application  of  Vortigern  was  made ; 
they  readily  accepted  his  invitation,  and  accompanied  by 
about  1600  of  their  countrymen  landed  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet. 

The  Piets  and  Scots  were  subdued  with  so  much  facility 
that  the  adventurers  began  to  reflect  how  easily  they 
might  conquer  a nation  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  in- 
vaders; instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited  over 
fresh  hordes  of  their  countrymen,  and  received  from 
Germany  a reinforcement  of  5000  men.  A long  and 
cruel  series  of  wars  ensued,  in  which  the  Saxons  and  an- 
other barbarous  tribe,  the  Angles,  continually  supported 
by  crowds  of  volunteers  from  Germany,  triumphed  over 
the  Britons  in  almost  every  encounter,  and  finally  drove 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  nation  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  struggle 
lasted  150  years,  and  ended  in  the  division  of  southern 
Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called  the 
Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Saxon  monarchies.  Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though 
a pagan,  had  married  a Christian  princess,  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  Caribert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis,  and 
had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion. 
Bertha,  by  the  excellence  of  her  conduct,  acquired  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband 
and  his  courtiers ; and  Pope  Gregory  thought  it  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  send  missionaries  into  England. 
Augustine,  the  chief  of  the  mission,  was  honourably  re- 
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ceived  at  the  court  of  Ethelbert ; and  began  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent,  a.  d.  597.  The  rigid 
austerity  of  his  manners,  and  the  severe  penances  to 
which  he  subjected  himself,  wrought  powerfully  upon  the 
minds  of  a barbarous  people,  and  induced  them  readily  to 
believe  the  pretended  miracles  he  wrought  for  their  con- 
version. Ethelbert  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine  was 
consecrated  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  history  of  the  separate  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
scarcely  possesses  any  interest ; they  were  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  petty  wars ; and  the  only  name  among  their 
chiefs  that  deserves  notice  is  that  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
who  zealously  laboured  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Romish 
see  in  England,  and  founded,  the  magnificent  monastery 
of  St.  Alban's.  The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  the  Heptarchy  when  Egbert 
ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a.  d.  799),  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke  down  the 
Mercian  power;  and  as  his  policy  was  as, conspicuous  as 
his  valour,  he  was  enabled  to  unite  the  realm  of  England 
into  an  orderly  monarchy,  possessing  tranquillity  within 
itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event 
occurred  in  the  year  827,  nearly  400  years  after  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain. 

1.  What  was  the  name  of  the  prince  who  invited  the  Saxons  over  to 
defend  the  Britons  from  the  Piets  and  Scots  ? 

2.  How  long  did  the  struggle  last  between  the  Britons  and  their  once 
friendly  invaders  ? — and  what  followed  ? 

3.  At  what  period  did  Augustine  commence  his  mission  ? 

4.  What  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  ? 

5.  WTien  did  Egbert  put  an  end  to  the  Heptarchy  ? 


Lesson  LXY.  — march  the  sixth. 

The  Writings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  muse  of  Goldsmith  was  all  simplicity  ; she  brought 
to  her  favourite  son  the  Hyblaean  honey  on  the  oaken  leaf. 
He  required  no  trumpet’s  clang  or  golden  shower  to  awake 
him  to  duty;  but  he  sought  the' pulsations  of  the  heart, 
as  they  beat  in  friendship  and  affection,  and  he  made 
sweet  music  from  them  all.  His  prose  and  verse  delight 
at  every  perusal,  as  the  sight  of  a lovely  landscape.  The 
“ Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  the  “ Traveller,”  and  the  “ De- 
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serted  Village,”  have  a perpetual  charter  of  existence. 
Youth  commits  them  to  memory,  and  age  repeats  them 
when  his  eye  can  no  longer  drink  in  the  beauties  of  genius 
from  the  printed  page.  Let  us  take  as  a specimen  of  his 
style  the  following  lines  on  “ Freedom  : ” — 

“ As  nature’s  ties  decay, 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour,  fail  to  sway, 

Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 

Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone, 

And  talent  sinks  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 

Till  time  may  come,  when  stript  of  all  her  charms, 

The  land  of  scholars,  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame, 

Where  kings  have  toil’d,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 

One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie. 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonour’d  die. 

“ Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom’s  ills  I state, 

I mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great 
Ye  powers  of  truth,  that  bid  my  soul  aspire, 

Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire  ! 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble’s  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  steel ; 

Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour’s  fostering  sun : 

Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure, 

I only  would  repress  them  to  secure: 

For  just  experience  tells  in  every  soil, 

That  those  who  think,  must  govern  those  that  toil ; 

And  all  that  Freedom’s  highest  aims  can  reach. 

Is  but  to  lay  proportion’d  loads  on  each. 

Hence,  should  one  order  disproportion'd  grow, 

Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

“ O then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires. 

Who  think  it  freedom  when  a part  aspires ! 

Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 

Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warns ; 

But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own  ; 

When  I behold  a factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 

Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 

The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves,  to  purchase  slaves  at  Lome  ; 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 

Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart, 

Till  half  a patriot,  half  a coward  grown, 

I fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  a throne  1 ” 

The  gifted  author  of  “ The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ” (T. 
Campbell)  thus  speaks  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  Gold* 
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smith’s  poetry  : “ His  whole  manner  has  a still  depth  of 
feeling  and  reflection,  which  gives  back  the  image  of 
nature  unruffled  and  minutely.  He  has  no  redundant 
thoughts  or  false  transports  ; but  seems,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  have  weighed  the  impulse  to  which  he  surren- 
dered himself.  Whatever  ardour  or  casual  felicities  he 
may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he  gained  a high  degree  of 
purity  and  self-possession.  His  chaste  pathos  makes  him 
an  insinuating  moralist,  and  throws  a charm  of  Claude- 
like  softness  over  his  descriptions  of  homely  objects,  that 
would  seem  only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  Dutch  painting ; 
but  his  quiet  enthusiasm  leads  the  affections  to  humble 
things  without  vulgar  association.” 

1.  What  classical  explanation  is  there  for  the  term  Hyblsean  honey  ? 

2.  What  works  of  Goldsmith  are  said  to  have  a perpetual  charter  of 
existence  ? 

3.  What  author’s  opinion  of  Goldsmith  Is  quoted  in  the  last  para- 
graph? 


Lesson  LXYI. — march  the  seventh. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Execution. 

After  making  a public  profession  of  his  attachment  to 
his  beloved  Lady  Harriett  Wentworth,  and  his  persuasion 
that  their  connexion  was  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  he 
made  reference  to  a paper  he  had  signed  in  the  morning, 
confessing  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  declaring  that 
the  title  of  King  had  been  forced  on  him  by  his  fol- 
lowers, much  against  his  own  inclination. 

The  bishop,  however,  said,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  paper  about  resistance  ; nor,  though  Monmouth, 
quite  worn  out  with  their  importunities,  said  to  one  of 
them  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  “ I am  to  die  ! — pray 
my  lord ! — I refer  to  my  paper,”  would  these  men  think 
it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  desist.  There  were  only 
a few  words  they  desired  on  one  point.  The  substance  of 
these  applications  on  one  hand,  and  answers  on  the  other, 
was  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  in  a manner  that  could 
not  be  believed,  if  the  facts  were  not  attested  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  persons  principally  concerned.  If  the  Duke, 
in  declaring  his  sorrow  for  what  had  passed,  used  the 
word  invasion,  “ Give  it  the  true  name,”  said  they,  “ and 
call  it  rebellion.”  “ What  name  you  please,”  replied  the 
mild-tempered  Monmouth  1 He  was  sure  he  was  going 
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to  everlasting  happiness,  and  considered  the  serenity  of 
his  mind,  in  his  present  circumstances,  as  a certain 
earnest  of  the  favour  of  his  Creator.  His  repentance, 
he  said,  must  be  true,  for  he  had  no  fear  of  dying ; he 
should  die  like  a lamb ! “ Much  may  come  from  natural 

courage,”  was  the  unfeeling  and.  stupid  reply  of  one  of 
the  assistants.  Monmouth,  with  that  modesty  inseparable 
from  true  bravery,  denied  that  he  was  in  general  less 
fearful  than  other  men,  maintaining  that  his  present 
courage  was  owing  to  his  consciousness  that  God  had  for- 
given him  his  past  transgressions,  of  all  which  generally 
he  repented,  with  all  his  soul. 

At  last  the  reverend  assistants  consented  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer;  but  no  sooner  were  they  risen  from  their 
kneeling  posture,  than  they  returned  to  their  charge. 
Not  satisfied  with  what  had  passed,  they  exhorted  him  to  a 
true  and  thorough  repentance.  Would  he  not  pray  for 
the  King  ? and  send  a dutiful  message  to  his  Majesty,  to 
recommend  the  Duchess  and  his  children  ? “ As  you 

please,”  was  the  reply.  “ I pray  for  him  and  for  all 
men.”  He  now  spoke  to  the  executioner,  desiring  that 
he  might  have  no  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  began  undress- 
ing. One  would  have  thought  that  in  this  last  sad  cere- 
mony, the  poor  prisoner  might  have  been  unmolested,  and 
that  the  divines  would  have  been  satisfied,  that  prayer 
was  the  only  part  of  their  function  for  which  their  duty 
now  called  upon  them.  They  judged  differently;  and 
one  of  them  had  the  fortitude  to  request  the  Duke,  even 
in  this  stage  of  the  business,  that  he  would  address  him- 
self to  the  soldiers  then  present,  to  tell  them  he  stood 
a sad  example  of  rebellion,  and  entreat  the  people  to  be 
loyal  hnd  obedient  to  the  King.  “ I have  said  I will 
make  no  speeches,”  repeated  Monmouth,  in  a tone  more 
peremptory  than  he  had  before  been  provoked  to ; “ I will 
make  no  speeches ! I come  to  die.”  “ My  Lord,  ten  words 
will  be  enough,”  said  the  persevering  divine ; to  which 
the  Duke  made  no  answer,  but  turning  to  the  executioner, 
expressed  a hope  that  he  would  do  his  work  better  now 
than  in  the  case  of  Lord  Russell.  He  then  felt  the  axe, 
which  he  apprehended  was  not  sharp  enough,  but  being 
assured  that  it  was  of  proper  sharpness  and  weight,  he 
laid  down  his  head. 

The  executioner  now  struck  the  blow ; but  so  feebly  or 
unskilfully,  that  Monmouth,  being  but  slightly  wounded, 
lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked  him  in  the  face  as  if  to  up- 
braid him ; but  said  nothing.  The  two  following  strokes 
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were  as  ineffectual  as  the  first ; and  the  headsman,  in  a fit 
of  horror,  declared  he  could  not  finish  his  work.  The 
sheriffs  threatened  him ; he  was  forced  again  to  make  a 
further  trial ; and  in  two  more  strokes  separated  the  head 
from  the  body.  Charles  James  Foe. 


Lesson  LXYII. — march  the  eighth. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 

On  this  day,  in  1803,  died  Francis  Egerton,  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  He  was  the  first  who  countenanced  the 
plan  and  supported  the  expense  of  cutting  a navigable 
canal  in  this  kingdom.  This  undertaking  he  had  projected 
before  he  was  of  age,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  into  possession 
of  his  fortune  he  put  it  into  execution.  For  this  purpose 
he  consulted  the  ingenious  Brindley,  who  having  surveyed 
the  estate  at  Worsley,  in  Lancashire,  pronounced  the 
design  practicable.  Accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  for 
making  a navigable  canal  from  Salford,  near  Manchester, 
to  Worsley.  This  succeeded  so  well  that  his  Grace  next 
obtained  another  to  enable  him  to  extend  the  line,  and  to 
pass  from  the  river  Worsley  over  the  Irwell  to  Manches- 
ter. This  canal  begins  at  Worsley  mill,  seven  miles  from 
Manchester. 

The  canal  enters  a hill  by  a subterraneous  passage  large 
enough  for  the  admission  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  are 
towed  along  by  hand-rails  near  a mile  under  ground  to 
his  coal-works ; then  the  passage  divides  into  two,  both 
of  which  may  be  continued  at  pleasure.  This  passage  is 
in  some  places  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  in  others 
is  arched  with  brick.  Air-funnels  s^re  cut  in  several 
places  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  arch  at  the  entrance  is 
about  six  feet  in  breadth,  and  widens  in  some  places  for 
the  boats  to  pass  each  other ; the  boats  are  loaded  from 
waggons  which  run  on  railways.  The  canal  in  other 
places  is  carried  over  public  roads  by  arches.  But  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  on  this  canal  is  the  aqueduct 
over  the  river  Irwell,  where  the  canal  runs  above  forty 
feet  above  the  river,  and  where  the  barges  are  seen  pass- 
ing on  the  canal  and  the  vessels  in  the  river  in  full  sail 
under  them.  At  Barton  bridge,  three  miles  from  Worsley, 
this  aqueduct  begins,  and  is  carried  two  hundred  yards 
over  a valley.  The  duke  afterwards  extended  his  canal 
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to  the  Mersey.  He  spent  prodigious  sums  upon  these  pro- 
jects, and  realized  an  immense  fortune. 

1 Who  died  on  this  day,  in  1 803  ? 

2.  What  did  the.Duke  of  Bridgewater  countenance  and  support? 

3.  Who  did  he  consult  upon  this  plan,  and  how  did  it  succeed  ? 


Lesson  LXYHI. — march  the  ninth. 

The  Battle  of  Plassey. 

The  day  broke,  the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
India.  At  sunrise  the  army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring 
through  many  openings  from  the  camp,  began  to  move 
towards  the  grove  where  the  English  lay.  Forty  thousand 
infantry,  armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  swords,  bows  and 
arrows,  covered  the  plain.  They  were  accompanied  by 
fifty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each  tugged  by 
a long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  eacli  pushed  on  from  be- 
hind by  an  elephant.  Some  smaller  guns,  under  the 
direction  of  a few  French  auxiliaries,  were  perhaps  more 
formidable.  The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand,  drawn, 
not  from  the  effeminate  population  at  Bengal,  but  from 
the  bolder  race  which  inhabits  the  northern  provinces; 
and  the  practised  eye  of  Clive  could  perceive  that  both 
the  men  and  the  horses  were  more  powerful  than  those  of 
the  Carnatic.  The  force  which  he  had  to  oppose  to  this 
great  multitude  consisted  of  only  three  thousand  men. 
But  of  these  nearly  a thousand  were  English;  and  all  were 
led  by  English  officers,  and  trained  in  the  English  dis- 
cipline. Conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  little  army  were 
the  men  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  which  still  bears 
on  its  colours,  amidst  many  honourable  additions  won 
under  Wellington  in  Spain  and  Gascony,  the  name  of 
Plassey,  and  the  proud  motto,  Primus  in  Indis. 

The  battle  commenced  with  a cannonade,  in  which  the 
artillery  of  the  Nabob  did  scarcely  any  execution,  while 
the  few  field-pieces  of  the  English  produced  great  effect. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  Surajah 
Dowlah’s  service  fell.  Disorder  began  to  spread  through 
his  ranks.  His  own  terror  increased  every  moment.  One 
of  the  conspirators  urged  on  him  the  expediency  of  re- 
treating. The  insidious  advice,  agreeing  as  it  did  with 
what  his  own  terrors  suggested,  was  readily  received.  He 
ordered  his  army  to  fall  back,  and  this  order  decided  his 
fate.  Clive  snatched  the  moment,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  advance.  The  confused  and  dispirited  multitude  gave 
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■way  before  the  onset  of  disciplined  valour.  No  mob  at- 
tacked by  regular  soldiers  was  ever  more  completely 
routed.  The  little  band  of  Frenchmen,  who  alone  ven- 
tured to  confront  the  English,  were  swept  down  the 
stream  of  fugitives.  In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  were  dispersed,  never  to  reassemble.  Only  five 
hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  slain.  But  their  camp, 
their  guns,  their  baggage,  their  innumerable  waggons 
and  innumerable  cattle,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
querors. With  the  loss  of  twenty-two  soldiers  killed  and 
fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered  an  army  of  near  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  subdued  an  empire  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Great  Britain.  ' Macaulay. 

1 . What  was  the  number  of  Surajah  Dowlah's  forces  ? 

2.  With  how  many  men  did  Lord  Clive  venture  to  oppose  an  enemy 
so  formidable  ? 

Lesson  LXIX. — march  the  tenth. 

Character  of  England,  by  an  American. 
Whatever  may  be  the  representations  of  those  who, 
with  little  knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less  soundness  or 
impartiality  of  judgment,  affect  to  deplore  the  condition 
of  England,  — it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  does  not 
exist,  and  never  has  existed  elsewhere,  so  beautiful 
and  perfect  a model  of  public  and  private  prosperity,  — 
so  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  solid  a fabric  of 
social  happiness  and  national  grandeur.  I pay  this  just 
tribute  of  admiration  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is  to  me 
in  the  light  of  an  atonement  for  the  errors  and  prejudices, 
under  which  I laboured,  on  this  subject,  before  I enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a personal  experience. 

It  appears  something  not  less  than  impious  to  desire  the 
ruin  of  this  people,  when  you  view  the  height  to  which 
they  have  carried  the  comforts,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
virtue  of  our  species : the  extent  and  number  of  their 
foundations  of  charity;  their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
by  the  improvement  of  which  alone  they  have  conferred 
inestimable  benefits  on  mankind ; the  masculine  morality, 
the  lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and  rational 
piety  which  are  found  in  all  classes ; their  impartial,  de- 
corous, and  able  administration  of  a code  of  laws,  than 
which  none  more  just  and  perfect  has  ever  been  in  opera- 
tion; their  seminaries  of  education  yielding  more  solid 
and  profitable  instruction  than  any  other  whatever ; their 
eminence  in  literature  and  science  — the  urbanity  and 
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learning  of  their  privileged  orders  — their  deliberative 
assemblies,  illustrated  by  so  many  profound  statesmen 
and  brilliant  orators.  From  them  we  derive  the  principal 
merit  of  our  own  character — the  best  of  our  own  institu- 
tions — the  sources  of  our  highest  enjoyments  — and  the 
light  of  freedom  itself,  which,  if  they  should  be  destroyed, 
will  not  long  shed  its  radiance  over  this  country. 


Lesson  LXX. — march  the  eleventh. 

Recollection  of  Youthful  Days. 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening  blazed 
The  gipsy’s  faggot  — there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 

Gazed  on  her  sun-burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 

Her  tatter’d  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw, 

Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o’er ; 

The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore ; 

Imps,  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 

From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 

Whose  dark  eyes  flash’d  through  locks  of  blackest  shade, 
"When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay’d : 

And  heroes  fled  the  sybil’s  mutter’d  call, 

Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  wall : 

As  o’er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 

And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view : 

How  throbb’d  my  flutt’ring  pulse  with  hopes  and  fears, 
To  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years ! 

Ah,  then,  wliat  honest  triumphs  flush’d  my  breast. 

This  truth  once  known — To  bless  is  to  be  blest. 

We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way ; 

(Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver-gray ;) 

Soothed  the  keen  pangs  his  aged  spirit  felt, 

And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt. 

As  in  his  scrip  we  dropp’d  our  little  store, 

And  wept  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 

He  breathed  in  prayer:  “Long  may  such  goodness 
live,” — 

’Twas  all  he  gave,  ’twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark  ! through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell. 
The  church-clock  strikes ! ye  tender  scenes,  farewell ! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more, 
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Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through  the  ring, 

When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring, 
Alas ! unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 

That  faintly  echoed  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed, 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head : 

Oft,  as  he  turn’d  the  greensward  with  his  spade, 

Or  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him  play’d  ; 

And,  calmly  pointing  where  his  father  lay, 

Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Crabbe. 


1.  What  name  is  given  to  that  species  of  fortune-telling  practised  by 
gypsies  ? 

2.  Give  a definition  of  the  beggar’s  scrip. 

3.  What  great  peculiarity  distinguishes  the  glow-worm  ? 


Lesson  LXXI. — march  the  twelfth. 

The  great  Importance  of  Female  Education. 

A great  part  of  the  objections  made  to  the  education  of 
women,  are  rather  objections  made  to  human  nature,  than 
to  the  female  sex  : for  it  is  surely  true,  that  knowledge, 
where  it  produces  any  bad  effects  at  all,  does  as  much 
mischief  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other, — and  gives  birth  to 
fully  as  much  arrogance,  inattention  to  common  affairs, 
and  eccentricity  among  men,  as  it  does  among  women. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  you  get  rid  of  vanity  and 
self-conceit,  because  you  get  rid  of  learning. 

If  the  education  of  women  were  improved,  the  education 
of  men  would  be  improved  also.  Let  any  one  consider 
(in  order  to  bring  the  matter  more  home  by  an  individual 
instance)  of  what  immense  importance  to  society  it  is, 
whether  a nobleman  of  first-rate  fortune  and  distinction 
is  well  or  ill  brought  up  ; — what  a taste  and  passion  he 
may  inspire  for  private  and  for  political  vice ! — and  what 
misery  and  mischief  he  may  produce  to  the  thousand 
human  beings  who  are  dependent  on  him!  But  the 
most  beautiful  possession  which  a country  can  have  is 
a noble  and  rich  man,  who  loves  virtue  and  knowledge ; 
— who,  without  being  feeble  or  fanatical,  is  pious — and 
who,  without  being  factious,  is  firm  and  independent ; — 
who,  in  his  political  life,  is  an  equitable  mediator  be- 
tween king  and  people ; and,  in  his  civil  life,  a firm  pro- 
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moter  of  all  which  can  shed  a lustre  upon  his  country,  or 
promote  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.  But  if  these 
objects  are  of  the  importance  we  attribute  to  them,  the 
education  of  women  must  be  important,  as  the  formation 
of  character  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  life  seems 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  them. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  business  of  education  that  women 
would  influence  the  destiny  of  men.  If  women  knew 
more,  men  must  learn  more — for  ignorance  would  then 
be  shameful — and  it  would  become  the  fashion  to  be  in- 
structed. The  instruction  of  women  improves  the  stock 
of  national  talents,  and  employs  more  minds  for  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  the  world ; it  increases  the 
pleasures  of  society,  by  multiplying  the  topics  upon  which 
the  two  sexes  take  a common  interest ; and  it  gives  dig- 
nity and  importance  to  the  female  character.  The  edu- 
cation of  women  favours  public  morals ; it  provides  for 
every  season  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  brightest  and  the 
best ; and  leaves  a woman  when  she  is  stricken  by  the 
hand  of  time,  not  as  she  now  is,  destitute  of  every  thing, 
and  neglected  by  all ; but  with  the  full  power  and  the 
splendid  attractions  of  knowledge, — diffusing  the  elegant 
pleasures  of  polite  literature,  and  receiving  the  just 
homage  of  learned  and  accomplished  men. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 


Lesson  LXXII.  — march  the  thirteenth. 

Belisarius. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  565,  died  Belisarius,  general 
of  the  emperor  J ustinian’s  army ; who  overthrew  the 
Persians  in  the  East,  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  But  after  all  his  great  exploits,  he  was 
falsely  accused  of  a conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  The 
real  conspirators  had  been  detected  and  seized,  with 
daggers  hidden  under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died 
by  his  own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the 
sanctuary.  Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes 
of  safety,  he  accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of 
Belisarius  ; and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that  they 
had  acted  according  to  the  secret  instructions  of  their 
patron.  Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  a hero 
who  in  the  vigour  of  life  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers 
of  ambition  and  revenge,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of 
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his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive. 
His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly ; but  flight  must  have 
been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for 
nature  and  for  glory. 

Belisarius  appeared  before  the  council  with  less  fear 
than  indignation ; after  forty  years’  service,  the  emperor 
had  prejudged  his  guilt;  and  injustice  was  sanctioned  by 
the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of 
Belisarius  was  spared  : but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered ; 
and  from  December  to  July  he  was  guarded  as  a prisoner 
in  his  own  palace.  At  length  his  innocence  was  acknow- 
ledged ; his  freedom  and  honours  were  restored ; and 
death,  which  might  be  hastened  by  resentment  and  grief, 
removed  him  from  the  world  about  eight  months  after  his 
deliverance.  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,  is  a fiction  of  later 
times ; which  lias  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a 
strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

1.  What  brave  general  died  on  this  day,  in  the  year  565  ? 

2.  What  was  he  falsely  accused  of,  and  what  followed  ? 

3.  Is  the  account  of  Belisarius  having  been  deprived  of  his  sight,  and 
reduced  to  beggary,  true  ? 


Lesson  LXXHI.  — march  the  fourteenth. 

Admiral  Byng. 

On  this  day,  in  1757,  John  Byng,  an  unfortunate  English 
admiral,  who  had  given  many  proofs  of  courage,  was,  on 
a very  dubious  sentence  for  neglect  of  duty,  shot  at 
Portsmouth.  Many  persons,  indeed,  consider  him  as 
being  sacrificed  to  the  political  fervour  of  the  times. 
The  French  had  threatened  to  invade  England;  and 
several  bodies  of  their  troops  were  sent  down  to  the  coasts 
that  lay  opposite  to  the  British  shores.  These  were 
instructed  in  the  manner  of  embarking  and  relanding 
from  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  were  made  in  great  num- 
bers for  that  expedition.  The  number  of  men  amounted 
to  50,000  ; but  all  discovered  the  utmost  reluctance  to  the 
undertaking.  The  ministry  were  greatly  alarmed ; and 
they  applied  to  the  Dutch  for  6000  men,  which  they  were 
by  treaty  obliged  to  furnish  in  case  of  an  invasion.  This 
supply  was  refused ; the  Dutch  alleging,  that  their  treaty 
was  to  send  the  troops  in  case  of  an  actual,  and  not  a 
threatened  invasion.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  he 
could  not  have  the  Dutch  forces  till  their  assistance  would 
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be  too  late,  entirely  relinquished  the  demand  for  them, 
and  the  Dutch,  with  great  amity,  returned  him  thanks  for 
withdrawing  his  request.  Upon  this  10,000  Hessians 
and  Hanoverians  were  brought  over.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  so  large  a body  of  foreign  mercenaries  occasioned 
great  discontent.  The  people  only  demanded  a vigorous 
exertion  of  their  own  internal  strength,  and  then  feared 
no  force  that  could  be  led  to  invade  them.  The  British 
invasion,  however,  never  took  place  ; but  a French  army 
landed  in  Minorca,  and  invested  the  citadel  of  St.  Philip’s, 
which  was  reckoned  the  strongest  in  Europe ; but  the 
garrison  was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  to  stand  a vigorous 
siege.  To  raise  this  siege,  Admiral  Byng  was  despatched 
with  a squadron  of  ten  men-of-war,  with  orders  to  relieve 
Minorca,  or  at  any  rate  to  throw  a body  of  troops  into  the 
garrison.  This  last  he  considered  too  hazardous  an  under- 
taking, and  therefore  he  did  not  attempt  it. 

Soon  after  a French  fleet  appeared  nearly  equal  in 
force  to  his  own ; but  the  admiral  resolved  to  act  only 
upon  the  defensive.  The  French  advanced  ; a slight  en- 
gagement ensued  with  part  of  the  English  fleet ; after 
which  the  French  slowly  sailed  away,  and  another  oppor- 
tunity never  occurred  of  coming  to  a closer  engagement. 
After  this,  it  was  resolved  in  a council  of  war  to  return 
to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was 
impracticable. 

For  this  conduct,  Byng  was  brought  home  under  arrest, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  He  suffered  with  the 
greatest  resolution,  after  delivering  a paper  filled  with 
protestations  of  his  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous 
intention. 

1.  When  and  where  was  Admiral  Byng  shot  ? 

2.  What  had  the  French  threatened  f 

3.  What  did  the  number  of  men  amount  to  who  were  to  be  employed 
in  the  expedition  ? 

4.  For  what  did  the  British  apply  to  the  Dutch  ? 

5.  For  what  purpose  was  the  admiral  despatched,  and  what  followed? 


Lesson  LXXIV.  — march  the  fifteenth. 

Julius  Ccesw. 

On  this  day,  b.  c.  44,  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  in 
the  senate-house  at  Rome.  Envy,  jealousy,  resentment, 
and  a surviving  love  of  liberty,  conjointly,  produced  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Caesar ; and  among  the  lead- 
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ing  conspirators  were  some  of  the  first  men  in  Rome.  It 
appears  that  a vague  rumour  both  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  of  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution, 
had  got  abroad ; and  Calpurnia,  the  wife  of  Caesar,  was 
so  possessed  with  the  reality  of  the  danger,  that  she,  with 
great  earnestness,  pressed  him  not  to  quit  his  house  on 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  senate. 

Though  Caesar  in  his  conduct  had  never  been  guided 
by  those  superstitious  observances  which  so  much  swayed 
the  Romans  in  general,  yet  he  was  moved  with  Cal- 
purnia’s  conjugal  apprehensions  and  bodings,  and  de- 
termined to  remain  at  home.  From  this  resolution  he 
was  diverted  by  the  representations  of  Decimus  Brutus 
respecting  the  importance  of  the  matters  to  be  proposed 
in  the  senate,  and  he  accordingly  went.  In  his  way  a 
paper  was  put  into  his  hand  by  one  Artemidorus,  contain- 
ing a discovery  of  the  whole  plot,  and  he  was  requested 
immediately  to  read  it,  but  the  crowd  about  him  prevented 
him  from  so  doing. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  hall  of  the  senate  a number  of 
the  conspirators  got  round  him,  pretending  to  join  their 
supplications  with  those  of  Metellus  Cimber  in  behalf  of 
his  banished  brother.  Their  importunity  becoming  trou- 
blesome, he  angrily  pushed  them  from  him  ; when  Cimber, 
by  way  of  signal,  took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled  it  from 
his  shoulders,  and  at  the  instant  Casca  stabbed  him  in  the 
neck.  Caesar,  turning  round,  caught  Casca  by  the  hand ; 
but  now  the  other  conspirators  drew  their  daggers  and 
rushed  upon  him.  Cassius  springing  at  him  with  peculiar 
rage,  gave  him  a deep  wound  in  the  head  ; and  he  re- 
ceived stabs  in  his  body  on  all  sides.  It  is  said  that  he 
still  resisted,  till  he  saw  Brutus  aiming  at  him  with  his 
dagger  ; when,  crying  out,  “ What,  my  son  Brutus  too!  ” 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  robe  and  fell,  pierced  with 
twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  very  pedestal  of  Pompey’s 
statue. 

1.  Who  was  assassinated  on  this  day,  b.  c.  44  ? 

2.  Who  pressed  Caesar  not  to  quit  his  house  on  the  ides  of  March  ? 

3.  What  did  the  paper  contain,  given  him  by  Artemidorus  ? 

4.  What  did  Cimber,  by  way  of  signal  ? 

6.  What  did  Ca^ar  say,  on  seeing  Brutus  aiming  at  him  with  his 
dagger? 
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Lesson  LXXY.  — march  the  sixteenth. 
A Naval  Ode : by  T.  Campbell. 

Ye  mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe, 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  spirit  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave!  — 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 
And  ocean  was  their  grave : 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 

Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below  — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow, 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 

Till  danger’s  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 
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Obt.  Although  the  foregoing  naval  ode  was  written  as  an  incentive 
to  deeds  of  arms,  and  therefore  perhaps  only  strictly  applicable  in  the 
event  of  a war,  it  breathes  such  patriotic  sentiments,  and  is  couched  in 
such  vigorous  yet  harmonious  language,  that  it  must  come  home  to  the 
feelings  of  every  one  who  is  proud  of  his  country’s  naval  glories. 


Lesson  LXXYI.  — march  the  seventeenth. 

St.  Patrick. 

On  this  day,  in  493,  died,  at  Saal- Abbey,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland.  He 
was  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age;  having,  according  to 
the  most  generally  received  opinion,  been  born  in  373,  at 
Kirkpatrick,  near  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland.  The  place 
of  his  birth  has,  however,  been  the  frequent  subject  of 
controversy,  some  ascribing  it  to  Cornwall,  and  others  to 
Brittany.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  say  his  biographers,  he 
was  carried  into  captivity  by  certain  barbarians,  together 
with  many  of  his  father’s  vassals  and  slaves,  and  was 
taken  to  Ireland,  where  he  kept  cattle  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  forests,  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  amid  snows, 
rains,  and  ice.  After  six  months  he  escaped  from  this 
slavery,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  master. 
At  length,  emancipated,  he  travelled  into  Gaul  and  Italy, 
and  spent  many  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the  holy 
functions  of  a priest,  studying  intensely  until  his  55th  or 
60th  year.  Being  successively  ordained  deacon,  priest, 
and  bishop,  he  received  the  apostolical  benediction  from 
Pope  Celestine,  and  was  sent  by  him,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  432,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Ireland.  He 
died,  as  before  observed,  at  a patriarchal  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Down,  in  Ulster. 

In  our  “ Biographical  Treasury  ” we  have  made  an  ob- 
servation which  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  here : “ Various 
miracles  are  attributed  to  him,  particularly  the  often- 
repeated  assertion  of  the  absence  of  all  venomous  creatures 
from  Ireland,  ascribed  by  the  superstitious  to  his  holy 
benediction.  We  can  no  more  reconcile  the  conflicting 
testimonies  relative  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  than  we  could 
determine  the  validity  of  his  miraculous  powers ; and, 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  the  least  that  is  said  of 
either  the  better.” 

The  order  of  St.  Patrick  was  instituted  by  George  HI., 
in  1783.  It  consists  of  the  sovereign,  a grand  master,  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  and  thirteen  knights, making  in 
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the  whole  sixteen,  and  seven  officers.  The  lord-lieu- 
tenant, for  the  time  being,  is  the  grandmaster.  The 
star  is  charged  with  three  imperial  crowns  of  gold, 
within  a circle  of  gold,  and  the  motto,  “ Quts  separabit, 
MDCCLXXXIIL,”  the  whole  surrounded  with  eight  rajs 
of  silver ; and  is  embroidered  on  the  left  side  on  the  coat  or 
cloak.  The  collar  is  of  pure  gold,  composed  of  six  harps 
and  five  roses,  alternately  joined  together  by  five  knots. 
In  the  centre  before,  is  a crown,  from  which  is  suspended 
the  badge  or  jewel  of  the  order,  of  gold,  enamelled,  which, 
the  rays  excepted,  is  similar  to  the  star. 

1.  Who  died  on  this  day  in  493  ? 

2.  What  befell  SL  Patrick  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  ? 

3.  What  did  he  receive  from  Pope  Celestine  ? 

4.  Where  was  he  sent  in  432  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  the  order  of  St  Patrick  instituted,  and  of  what  did 
it  consist  ? 


Lesson  LXXVII.  — march  the  eighteenth. 

Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 

This  day  of  Edward’s  death  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a 
festival  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  1245. 

Edward  was  the  son  of  Edgar,  who  first  united  the 
Heptarchy  into  one  kingdom.  He  succeeded  his  father 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  975.  His  succession  was  opposed 
by  his  step-mother,  Elfrida,  who  wished  to  raise  her  own 
son,  Ethelred,  to  the  throne ; but  the  firmness  of  Dunstan 
in  supporting  his  cause  prevailed,  and  he  was  peaceably 
crowned. 

The  incidents  of  his  short  reign  were  chiefly  disputes 
between  Dunstan  and  his  foreign  monks  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  secular  clergy  on  the  other.  The  young  king 
himself,  who  possessed  an  amiable  simplicity  of  character, 
chiefly  attended  to  the  amusement  of  the  chase,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  unhappy  death. 

Being  one  day  hunting  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  sepa- 
rated in  the  heat  of  the  diversion  from  his  attendants,  and 
rode  to  Corfecastle,  where  Elfrida  resided.  After  paying 
his  respects  to  her,  for  he  retained  no  resentment  of  the 
part  she  had  taken  against  him,  he  desired,  while  on 
horseback,  that  a cup  of  liquor  might  be  brought  him. 
As  he  was  drinking,  a servant  of  Elfrida  gave  him  a deep 
stab  behind.  He  set  spurs  to  his  horse ; but  becoming 
faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  fell,  and  was  dragged  in 
the  stirrup  till  he  died.  His  body  was  tracked  by  his 
servants,  and  privately  buried  at  Wareham. 
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The  pity  excited  by  his  innocence  and  tragical  fate 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  a martyr, 
and  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb.  His 
reign  had  continued  four  years. 

1.  By  whom  was  this  day  ordered  to  be  kept  as  a festival  ? 

2.  By  whom  was  Edward’s  succession  opposed  ? 

3.  Who  did  Elfrida  wish  to  seat  upon  the  throne  ? 

4.  Wbat  befell  Edward  while  he  was  hunting  in  Dorsetshire  ? 

6.  What  did  Edward  desire  while  on  horseback  ? 


Lesson  LXXVHL  — march  the  nineteenth. 

Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count upon  record,  happened  on  this  day,  B.  c.  720. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  a privation  of  the  light  of 
the  moon,  occasioned  by  an  interposition  of  the  body  of 
the  earth  (as  she  revolves  in  her  orbit)  directly  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon ; by  which  mean,  the  sun’s  rays  are 
so  intercepted  that  they  cannot  illuminate  the  moon. 

It  is  at  the  time  of  full  moon  that  lunar  eclipses  happen ; 
because  it  is  only  then  that  the  earth  is  between  the  sun 
and  moon:  neither  do  they  happen  every  full  moon  (as 
they  would  do  if  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  moon  were 
coincident)  because  of  the  obliquity  of  the  moon’s  path 
with  respect  to  the  earth’s ; but  only  in  such  full  moons 
as  happen  at  the  intersection  of  those  two  paths,  called 
the  moon’s  nodes ; or,  at  least,  on  those  full  moons  which 
happen  but  a little  distance  from  the  nodes. 

The  chief  circumstances  in  lunar  eclipses  are  as  follows: 
— 1.  All  lunar  eclipses  are  universal,  or  visible  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  which  have  the  moon  above  the  hori- 
zon ; and  are  every  where  of  the  same  magnitude,  with  the 
same  beginning  and  end. — 2.  In  all  lunar  eclipses,  the 
eastern  side  is  what  first  immerges  and  emerges  again  ; 
i.  e.  the  left  side  of  the  moon  as  we  look  toward  her  from 
the  north  ; for  the  proper  motion  of  the  moon  being  swifter 
than  that  of  the  earth’s  shadow,  the  moon  approaches  it 
from  the  west,  overtakes  it  and  passes  through  it  with 
the  moon’s  east  side  foremost,  leaving  the  shadow  behind, 
or  to  the  westward.  — 3.  Total  eclipses,  and  those  of  the 
longest  duration,  happen  in  the  very  nodes  of  the  ecliptic ; 
because  the  section  of  the  earth’s  shadow  then  falling  on 
the  moon,  is  considerably  larger  than  her  disc.  There 
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may,  however,  be  total  eclipses  within  a small  distance 
of  the  nodes  ; but  their  duration  is  the  less  as  they  are 
farther  from  them ; till  they  become  only  partial  ones,  and 
at  last  none  at  all.  — 4.  The  moon,  even  in  the  middle 
of  an  eclipse,  has  usually  a faint  appearance  of  light,  re- 
sembling tarnished  copper ; which  Gassendus,  Ricciolus, 
and  Kepler  attribute  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  refracted  by 
the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  so  transmitted  thither. — 
Lastly,  she  grows  sensibly  more  pale  and  dim  before  en- 
tering into  the  real  shadow,  owing  to  a penumbra  which 
surrounds  that  shadow  to  some  distance. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  some  astronomers 
observe,  that  no  eclipse  of  the  moon  can  last  above  5^ 
hours,  from  the  moon’s  first  touching  the  earth’s  penumbra 
to  its  last  leaving  it:  but  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  by  the 
earth’s  shadow,  perhaps  never  lasts  above  3J  hours  ; nor 
when  total,  above  1£  hours. 


1.  What  happened  on  this  day,  b.  c.  720  ? 

2.  What  occasions  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  ? 

3.  At  what  time  do  lunar  eclipses  happen  ? 

4.  What  are  the  chief  circumstances  of  lunar  eclipses  f 

5.  What  occasions  total  eclipses  ? 


Lesson  LXXIX.  — march  the  twentieth. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

On  this  day  died  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  was 
born  at  Woolstrope,  near  Grantham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  December  25,  1642.  He  received  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  Grantham,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Cambridge,  where  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in  ma- 
thematical knowledge  was  truly  astonishing.  He  per- 
ceived the  theorems  and  problems  of  Euclid,  as  it  were, 
by  intuition ; and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  most  important  discoveries.  He  was 
the  first  who  gave  a rational  account  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  on  the  principles  of 
the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

“ All  intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 
First  gazing  through,  he,  by  the  blended  power 
Of  gravitation  and  projection,  saw 
The  whole  in  silent  harmony  revolve.” 

Newton  first  discovered  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
light,  and  the  production  of  colours  arising  from  it. 
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“ Even  light  itself,  -which  every  thing  displays. 

Shone  undiscover’d  till  his  brighter  mind 
Untwisted  all  the  shining  robe  of  day ; 

And,  from  the  whitening,  undistinguishable  blaze. 
Collecting  every  ray  into  his  kind, 

To  the  charm’d  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent  colours.” 

Again, 

“ Ye  mouldering  stones, 

That  build  the  towering  pyramid,  the  proud 
Triumphant  arch,  the  monument  effaced 
By  ruthless  ruin,  and  whate’er  supports 
The  worship  name  of  hoar  antiquity, 

Down  to  the  dust ! what  grandeur  can  ye  boast 
While  Newton  lifts  his  column  to  the  skies, 

Beyond  the  wastes  of  time  ? Let  no  weak  drop 
Be  shed  for  him.  The  virgin  in  her  bloom 
Cut  off,  the  joyous  youth,  and  darling  child. 

These  are  the  tombs  that  claim  the  tender  tear. 

And  elegiac  song.  But  Newton  calls 
For  other  notes  of  gratulation  high, 

That  now  he  wanders  through  those  endless  worlds 
He  here  so  well  descried,  and  wondering  talks, 

And  hymns  their  author  with  his  glad  compeers.” 

Thomson. 

1.  What  illustrious  philosopher  expired  on  this  day,  in  1727  ? 

2.  Where  did  he  receive  the  early  part  of  his  education? 

3.  From  what  author  are  the  poetical  extracts  taken  ? 


Lesson  LXXX.  — march  the  twenty-first. 

On  Light  and  Colours. 

Light,  which  is  an  extremely  attenuated  fluid  matter,  is 
constantly  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  earth ; and  we 
know,  from  the  labours  of  those  eminent  men  who  have 
made  philosophical  discoveries  the  study  of  their  lives, 
that  it  reaches  us  in  little  more  than  eight  minutes,  which 
is  a velocity  almost  equal  to  200,000  miles  in  a second  of 
time.  The  velocity  of  light,  indeed,  will  appear  truly 
astonishing,  when  we  consider,  that  were  a cannon  hall 
ejected  from  the  sun,  it  would  be  more  than  thirty  years 
in  arriving  at  this  earth,  though  it  travelled  throughout 
with  the  same  swiftness  that  it  acquires  when  first  shot 
out  of  a cannon ! Milton,  alluding  to  the  Divine  mandate, 
at  the  Creation,  “ Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,” 
thus  apostrophises : — 

Hail,  holy  Light  1 offspring  of  Heaven,  first  bom, 

Or  of  th’  Eternal  co-eternal  beam, 
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Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  — 

Thy  fountain  who  shall  tell  ? Before  the  sun, 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert ; and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 

Light  is  capable  of  entering  into  bodies,  and  of  being 
afterwards  extricated  without  any  alteration.  Many 
instances  might  be  adduced  of  substances  which,  after 
being  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  appear  luminous  in  the 
dark,  and  emit  light  for  a longer  or  shorter  period.  In 
short,  light  possesses  many  singular  and  striking  proper- 
ties. Sir  Isaac  Newton  described  it  to  be  a substance 
consisting  of  smaU  particles,  constantly  separating  from 
luminous  bodies,  moving  in  straight  lines,  and  rendering 
bodies  luminous  by  passing  from  them  and  entering  the 
eye. 

We  may  also  observe  that  light  is  decomposable  into 
seven  distinct  rays  of  different  colours.  Some  bodies 
absorb  one  coloured  ray,  others  another,  while  they  reflect 
the  rest.  This  is  the  cause  of  colour  in  bodies.  A red 
body,  for  instance,  reflects  the  red  rays,  and  absorbs  the 
rest.  A white  body  reflects  all  the  rays  and  absorbs 
none ; while  a black  body,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  all 
the  rays,  and  reflects  none.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked, 
“that  if  light  had  been  made  by  a common  artist,  it 
would  have  been  of  one  uniform  colour  ; whereas,  by  its 
present  composition,  we  have  that  variety  of  colours  which 
is  of  such  infinite  use  to  us  for  the  distinguishing  of 
objects  ; which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
and  greatly  augments  the  stock  of  our  innocent  pleasures.” 

“ Nature’s  resplendent  robe  ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom.” 

A ray  of  solar  light  passing  into  a dark  room  through 
a hole  in  the  shutter,  and  falling  upon  a glass  prism  placed 
to  receive  it,  becomes  divided  into  seven  different  rays, 
each  of  which  bears  its  own  colour.  The  oblong  image 
which  the  refraction  of  the  glass  produces,  affords  seven 
coloured  stripes,  distributed  in  regular  order.  The  first 
from  the  upper  part  is  red,  the  second  orange,  the  third 
yellow,  the  fourth  grey,  the  fifth  blue,  the  sixth  indigo, 
and  the  seventh  violet.  These  stripes  pass  from  one  into 
another,  by  gradations  or  shades. 

If  a glass  lens  be  presented  to  the  seven  rays,  divided 
by  the  prism,  they  will  be  united  into  a single  ray,  which 
will  exhibit  a round  image  of  shining  white.  Hence  all 
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the  colours  united  produce  white  ; but  if  only  five  or  six 
, of  these  rays  be  taken  in  by  the  lens,  it  will  produce  but 
a dusky  white.  Two  rays  only,  reunited  by  this  means, 
afford  a colour  that  partakes  of  both.  A stream  of  white 
or  natural  light,  therefore,  is  a union  of  seven  kinds  of 
rays,  the  division  of  which  produces  seven  principal  and 
immutable  colours,  and  their  re-union  forms  white.  The 
absence  of  all  colour,  or  the  negation  of  light,  is  black  or 
darkness. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  partly  demonstrate  the 
cause  of  that  most  beautiful  object,  the  rainbow.  The  sun 
shines  on  the  drops  of  rain  as  they  descend  in  a shower, 
and  the  light  which  enters  those  drops  is  broken  or  divided 
into  various  colours,  on  the  principle  of  the  lens  above 
described ; and  is  afterwards  refracted  and  reflected  out 
of  the  drops  all  round  (according  to  the  position  of  the 
spectator),  so  as  to  produce  that  regular  succession  of 
prismatic  colours  by  which  the  heavenly  vault  is  spanned. 

1.  At  what  rate  per  second  Is  light  said  to  travel  from  its  source,  the 
sun  ? 

2.  Give  me  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  description  of  light. 

3.  Into  how  many  distinct  rays  Is  light  decomposable  ? 

4.  What  arc  the  seven  colours  formed  by  these  rays  of  light  ? 

5.  What  appearance  have  the  seven  prismatic  rays  when  united  into 
a single  ray  ? 

6.  What  beautiful  object  in  nature  does  this  lesson  illustrate  ? 


Lesson  LXXXL — march  the  twenty-second. 

Characteristic  Traits  of  the  Bengalese. 

The  physical  organisation  of  the  Bengalee  is  feeble  even 
to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a constant  vapour-bath.  IBs 
pursuits  are  sedentary,  his  limbs  delicate,  his  movements 
languid.  During  many  ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon 
by  men  of  bolder  and  more  hardy  deeds.  Courage,  inde- 
pendence, veracity,  are  qualities  to  which  his  constitution 
and  his  situation  are  equally  unfavourable.  His  mind 
bears  a singular  analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak  even  to 
helplessness,  for  purposes  of  manly  resistance ; but  its 
suppleness  and  its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  cli- 
mates to  admiration  not  unmingled  with  contempt. 

All  those  -arts  which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak  are  more  familiar  to  his  subtle  race  than  to  the  Ionian 
of  the  time  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages. 
What  the  horns  are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the  paw  is  to  the 
tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty,  according 
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to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is  to  the 
Bengalee.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses,  elaborate 
tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chicanery,  peijury,  * 
forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  All  those  millions  do  not 
furnish  one  Sepoy  to  the  armies  of  the  company.  But  as 
usurers,  as  money-changers,  as  sharp  legal  practitioners, 
no  class  of  human  beings  can  bear  a comparison  with 
them. 

With  all  his  softness,  the  Bengalee  is  by  no  means 
placable  in  his  enmities  or  prone  to  pity.  The  pertinacity 
with  which  he  adheres  to  his  purpose  yields  only  to  the 
immediate  pressure  of  fear.  Nor  does  he  lack  a certain 
kind  of  courage  which  is  often  wanting  in  his  masters. 

To  inevitable  evils  he  is  sometimes  found  to  oppose  a 
passive  fortitude,  such  as  the  Stoics  attributed  to  their 
ideal  sage.  An  European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a bat- 
tery of  cannon  with  a loud  hurrah  will  sometimes  shrink 
under  the  surgeon’s  knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  de- 
spair at  the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  Bengalee  who 
would  see  his  country  overrun,  his  house  laid  in  ashes, 
his  children  murdered  or  dishonoured,  without  having  the 
spirit  to  strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known  to  endure 
torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mucius,  and  to  mount  the 
scaffold  with  the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of  Algernon 
Sydney.  Macaulay. 

1.  What  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Bengalee  ? 

2.  What  occupations  do  the  Bengalese  chiefly  follow  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  will  a Bengalee  exhibit  his  fortitude  ? 


Lesson  LXXXII. — march  the  twentt-third. 

Kotzebue. 

The  assassination  of  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue,  a German 
author  of  considerable  celebrity,  took  place  on  this  day,  in 
the  year  1819.  He  was  the  son  of  a counsellor  of  legation 
of  the  Duchy  of  Weimar.  Having  become,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  private  secretary  to  General  Baur,  one  of  the  best- 
informed  military  men  in  Russia,  he  gained  the  good-will 
of  the  empress  Catherine,  for  whom  he  composed  some 
pieces,  which  were  acted  at  the  theatre  of  the  Hermitage. 
Induced  by  a romantic  attachment,  he  married  a noble 
Russian  lady.  He  was  quickly  raised  to  the  situation  of 
president  of  the  civil  government  at  Revel,  in  Esthonia, 
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and  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  insignia  of  several  orders.  The  independence 
of  his  principles  caused  him,  in  1795,  to  send  in  his  resig- 
nation. He  accepted,  in  1796,  the  office  of  manager  of 
the  theatre  of  Vienna,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  a 
situation  surrounded  by  embarrassments  and  unpleasant- 
ness. 

On  his  return  to  Russia,  in  the  spring  of  1809,  he  was 
arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  and  conducted  to 
Kurgan,  a pretty  little  town  in  Siberia,  where  he  enjoyed 
full  liberty,  and  he  caused  his  pieces  to  be  acted  by  the 
inhabitants.  His  numerous  friends  soon  removed  all 
impressions  against  him  from  the  mind  of  the  emperor, 
Paul  I.,  and  this  monarch  recalled  him  to  court,  and 
heaped  favours  upon  him. 

During  the  first  years  of  Alexander’s  reign,  Kotzebue 
travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  after- 
wards, apparently,  fixed  his  residence  at  ^Berlin,  where  he 
undertook  the  management  of  a journal ; but  after  some 
years,  having  given  cause  of  displeasure  to  Buonaparte, 
he  retired  thence  to  a small  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
Esthonia.  Admiration  and  hatred  did  not  fail  to  pursue 
him  even  to  his  rural  retreat.  While  the  thunders  of  the 
Moniteur  were  hurled  against  him,  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  London  sent  him  some  farming  implements, 
and  the  English  admiral  commanding  in  the  Baltic  per- 
mitted the  present  of  peace  to  pass  unmolested. 

M.  Kotzebue  took  part  in  the  manifestoes  and  diplomatic 
notes  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  published  in  1811  and  1812. 
The  emperor  Alexander  recompensed  him  by  naming  him 
atflBrst,  in  1813,  consul-general  at  Konigsberg ; and  after- 
wards, in  1816,  by  connecting  him  with  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  as  counsellor  of  state.  In  1817  he 
received  a commission  to  go  to  Germany,  in  order  to  send 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  the  state  of 
literature  and  public  opinion  in  Germany. 

This  invidious  office  Kotzebue  is  said  to  have  filled  in  a 
manner  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  his  native  land,  and  he 
was  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  liberals  of  Germany. 
His  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  certain  authors,  and  his 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  students  of  the  German 
universities,  highly  exasperated  them ; and  the  feeling  was 
so  strong  in  the  case  of  a young  enthusiast  named  Sandt, 
that  he  went  to  Kotzebue’s  house,  at  Manheim,  deliberately 
jfturdered  him,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to  justice. 
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1.  What  office  did  Kotzebue  hold  at  the  age  of  twenty? 

2.  What  office  did  he  accept  in  1796  ? 

3.  To  what  place  in  Siberia  was  he  sent  by  the  Emperor  Paul? 

4.  For  what  object  was  he  sent  to  Germany  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ? 

5.  What  was  the  name  of  his  assassin  ? 


Lesson  LXXXIIL  — march  the  twenty-fourth. 

Of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies. 

It  appears  a natural  question  for  youth  to  ask  — why 
some  bodies,  as  lead  or  iron,  if  thrown  into  water,  sink  ; 
while  others,  as  wood  or  cork,  will  swim?  Informing 
them  that  bodies  which  are  heavier  than  water,  will  sink 
in  it,  but  those  which  are  lighter  will  swim,  may  not  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  seeing  that  a pound  of  lead,  a pound 
of  water,  and  a pound  of  wood,  are  all  equally  heavy. 

Now,  though  a pound  of  each  of  these  substances  be 
equally  heavy,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  bulks 
or  magnitudes  are  not  equal.  A pint  of  water  weighs 
about  a pound  ; but  if  the  same  pint  measure  were  to  be 
filled  with  lead,  it  would  weigh  eleven  pounds ; and,  again, 
if  filled  with  quicksilver,  it  would  weigh  fourteen  pounds. 
Here,  then,  the  water,  the  lead,  and  the  quicksilver  are 
equal  in  bulk,  but  very  unequal  in  weight. 

The  specific  gravity  of  bodies  is  denoted  in  chemical 
writings  by  comparing  it  with  the  specific  gravity  of  pure 
water,  in  decimal  figures,  water  being  always  considered 
as  1 '000.  Thus  the  specific  gravity  of  the  strongest  sul- 
phuric acid  is  1 -8.50,  or  nearly  nine-tenths  heavier  than 
water.  Iron  is  7 "650,  or  more  than  seven  times  and  a hhlf 
heavier  than  water ; that  is,  a cubic  inch  of  iron,  if  put  into 
a scale,  would  require  seven  inches  and  a half  of  water  to 
balance  it;  silver  is  10‘478 ; gold,  19'300 ; and  platinum, 
23 ‘000,  or  twenty -three  times  heavier  than  water. 

The  nations  of  antiquity  were  unacquainted  with  any 
method  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  A 
singular  event  was  the  cause  of  its  being  discovered  by 
Archimedes  200  years  before  Christ.  Having  reason  to 
believe  that  an  unprincipled  goldsmith  had  greatly  debased 
the  golden  crown  of  Hiero  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  was  perplexed  by  not 
knowing  how  to  effect  it.  However,  one  day  while  bathing, 
the  difference  in  the  weight  of  his  own  body  when  in  the 
water  and  when  out  of  it,  gave  him  the  idea  that  he  might 
adopt  that  method  for  discovering  the  specific  gravity  of 
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the  king’s  crown  ; and  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  was  so 
rejoiced  at  the  discovery,  that  he  leaped  from  the  bath  in 
an  ecstasy,  and  ran  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  crying, 
“ I have  found  it!  1 have  found  it!  ” 

It  would  be  a pleasing  and  not  altogether  an  unprofit- 
able employment  to  endeavour  to  recount  the  mathematical, 
philosophical,  and  chemical  truths,  which  tend  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  civilisation  of  man,  and  which  the 
ancients  were  totally  unacquainted  with.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  specific  gravity,  to 
enable  a person  to  analyze  minerals,  to  examine  the  gases, 
and  to  perform  a variety  of  other  operations  in  chemistry. 
Besides,  this  knowledge  will  be  of  use  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  have  a 
general  acquaintance  with  things  ought  to  neglect  to 
acquire  it.  For  instance,  suppose  a person  has  a piece  of 
silver  plate  which  he  suspects  is  alloyed  more  than  it 
ought  to  be,  a knowledge  of  specific  gravity,  and  of  the 
principles  of  bodies  which  sink  in  fluids,  displacing  so 
much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  to  their  bulk,  will  enable  him 
to  ascertain  its  value  with  accuracy.  He  has  only  to 
weigh  it  in  air,  and  then  in  water,  and  calculate  from  the 
difference  in  its  weight  when  weighed  in  these  two 
mediums.  Thus,  if  it  weighs  46  ounces  in  air,  and  only 
41*  ounces  when  weighed  in  water,  its  bulk  of  water  is  41- 
ounces.  Now,  if  46  be  divided  by  4*,  the  quotient  will  be 
10*  ; which  shows  that  the  piece  of  plate  is  10*  times  as 
heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  which  is  about  the  specific 
gravity  of  standard  silver  ; though  pure  silver  is  10*  times 
the  specific  gravity  of  water. 

1.  'What  Is  the  relative  weight  of  a pint  of  water,  a pint  of  lead,  and 
the  same  of  quicksilver  ? 

2.  In  chemical  writings  how  is  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  ascer- 
tained? 

3.  What  led  to  the  discovery  made  by  Archimedes  ? 

4.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  a piece  of  silver  plate  was 
alloyed  more  than  it  ought  to  be  ? 


Lesson  LXXXIY. — march  the  twenty-fifth. 
The  Hermit. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 

And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove  ; 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale’s  song  in  the  grove : 
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’Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a hermit  began; 

No  more  with  himself,  or  with  nature,  at  war, 

He  thought  as  a sage,  though  he  felt  as  a man. 

“ Ah  ! why  thus  abandon’d  to  darkness  and  woe, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  ? 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  enthral. 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ; 
O soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away  : 

Full  quickly  they  pass  — but  they  never  return. 

“ Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 

The  moon  half  extinguish’d  her  crescent  displays : 

But  lately  I mark’d,  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 

Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again ; 

But  man’s  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  ? 

Ah,  fool ! to  exult  in  a glory  so  vain  1 

“ ’Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

I mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I mourn  not  for  you ; 

For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I mourn ; 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save ; 

But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn ! 

O when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave ! 

“ ’Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray’d, 

That  leads,  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles,  to  blind, 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 

‘ O pity,  great  Father  of  Light,’  then  I cried, 

‘ Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I relinquish  my  pride ; 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free !’ 

“ And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I roam  in  conjecture  forlorn ; 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden’s  first  bloom ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.” 
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1.  What  bird  is  alluded  to  in  the  second  stanza  ? 

2.  When  is  the  moon  said  to  be  crescent-shaped  ? 

* 

■) 

Lesson  LXXXY. — mahch  the  twenty-sixth. 

Of  Heat  and  Cold. 

Heat  is  the  well-known  sensation  which  we  perceive  on 
touching  any  substance  whose  temperature  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  human  body.  But  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
matter  of  heat  from  the  sensation  which  heat  produces, 
chemists  have  agreed  to  call  this  matter  calobic. 

Caloric  is  everywhere  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
man.  It  is  with  fire  that,  in  every  country,  he  prepares 
his  food,  that  he  dissolves  metals,  vitrifies  rocks,  hardens 
clay,  softens  iron,  and  gives  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth  the  forms  and  combinations  which  his  necessities 
require. 

There  are  six  sources  from  which  caloric  is  procured ; 
namely,  from  the  sun’s  rays,  by  combustion,  by  percussion, 
by  friction,  by  the  mixture  of  different  substances,  and  by 
means  of  electricity  and  galvanism.  Of  these  the  sun  is 
the  chief,  and,  probably,  the  original  fountain  which  fur- 
nishes the  earth  with  a regular  supply,  and  renders  it 
capable  of  supporting  the  animal  and  vegetable  creations. 

The  sensation  of  heat  and  cold  arises  from  the  tendency 
which  caloric  has  to  diffuse  itself  equally  amongst  all  sub- 
stances that  come  in  contact  with  it.  If  the  hand  be  put 
upon  a hot  body,  part  of  the  caloric  leaves  the  hot  body, 
and  enters  the  hand : this  produces  the  sensation  of  heat. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  hand  be  put  upon  a cold  body, 
part  of  the  caloric  contained  in  the  hand  leaves  the  hand 
to  unite  with  the  cold  body:  this  produces  the  sensation 
of  cold. 

The  effects  of  intense  cold  are  remarkable.  In  Iceland 
and  some  other  northern  countries  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently falls  to  zero,  which  is  thirty-two  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  At  Hudson’s  Bay  it  has  been  known 
to  sink  fifty  degrees  lower.  When  stones  or  metals,  which 
have  been  exposed  to  such  degrees  of  cold,  are  touched 
by  the  tongue,  or  the  softer  parts  of  the  human  body,  they 
absorb  the  heat  from  those  parts  with  such  rapidity,  that 
the  flesh  becomes  instantly  frozen  and  mortified,  and  the 
principle  of  life  in  them  is  extinguished. 

The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  freezing  occasions 
the  progress  of  congelation  to  be  extremely  slow.  The 
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constant  emission  of  caloric  from  the  freezing  substances 
operates  favourably ; for  thus  the  severity  of  the  frost  is 
mitigated,  and  its  progress  retarded.  This  accounts  for 
its  often  feeling  warmer  after  a great  fall  of  snow.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  return  of  caloric  to  the  frozen  body 
of  water  were  not  equally  slow,  what  sudden  inundations 
would  be  occasioned  in  those  countries  where  large  masses 
of  ice  are  collected,  at  the  first  approach  of  summer ! 

In  general,  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  contract 
their  dimensions,  and  become  of  more  specific  gravity  in 
cooling.  This  axiom  has  been  long  known  and  acknow- 
ledged ; but  water  affords  a remarkable  and  striking 
exception.  Water,  as  it  cools  below  420,5,  instead  of 
contracting  and  becoming  of  greater  specific  gravity,  ac- 
tually becomes  increased  in  bulk,  and  its  specific  gravity 
continues  to  lessen  as  it  cools. 

We  shall  see  how  strikingly  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  great  Artificer  of  the  World  is  manifested  in  this 
arrangement,  if  we  only  for  a moment  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  consequences  had  water  been  subject  to 
the  general  law,  and,  like  other  fluids,  become  specifically 
heavier  by  the  loss  of  its  caloric.  In  winter,  when  the 
atmosphere  became  reduced  to  32°,  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  rivers  would  have  sunk  as  it  froze ; another 
sheet  of  water  would  have  frozen  immediately,  and  sunk 
also : the  ultimate  consequence  of  which  would  have  been, 
that  the  beds  of  our  rivers  would  have  become  repositories 
of  immense  masses  of  ice,  which  no  subsequent  summer 
could  unbind;  and  the  world  would  have  shortly  been 
converted  into  a frozen  chaos. 

1.  Name  the  six  sources  from  whence  caloric  is  procured. 

2.  From  what  does  the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold  arise  1 

3.  Do  not  all  bodies,  in  general,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  contract  their 
dimensions  in  cooling  ? 

4.  What  is  an  exception  to  this  general  law  ? 


Lesson  LXXXVI. — march  the  twenty-seventh. 

Dangerous  Effects  of  Hasty  and  Intemperate  Legislation, 
as  exemplified  in  the  French  Republic. 

The  multitude,  once  allowed  to  overawe  the  old  govern- 
ment with  threats,  soon  subjected  the  new  government  to 
the  same  degradation ; and,  once  permitted  to  act  in  arms, 
came  speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were  assembled  to 
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deliberate.  Reason  and  philosophy  were  discarded ; and 
mere  terror  and  brute  violence,  in  the  various  forms  of 
proscriptions,  insurrections,  massacres,  and  military  exe- 
cutions, harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided  nation,  till, 
by  a natural  consummation,  they  fell  under  the  despotic 
sceptre  of  a military  usurper.  * * * 

Their  constitution  was  struck  out  at  a heat ; and  their 
measures  of  reform  proposed  and  adopted  like  toasts  at  an 
election  dinner.  Within  less  than  six  months  from  the 
period  of  their  first  convocation,  they  declared  the  ille- 
gality of  all  the  subsisting  taxes  ; they  abolished  the  old 
constitution  of  the  States-General ; they  settled  the  limits 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  their  own  inviolability,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers.  Before  they  put  any  one  of  their 
projects  to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had  adopted  such 
an  enormous  multitude,  as  entirely  to  innovate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  to  expose  even  those  which  were 
salutary  to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.  From  a 
scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  and  an  impatience 
so  puerile,  nothing  permanent  or  judicious  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  In  legislating  for  their  country,  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  operating  on  a 
living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  on  an  inert  and 
passive  mass,  which  they  might  model  and  compound  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure  or  their  fancy. 

Human  society,  however,  is  not  like  a piece  of  me- 
chanism which  may  be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  to- 
gether by  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.  It  is  the  work 
of  Nature,  and  not  of  man ; and  has  received,  from  the 
hands  of  its  Author,  an  organization  that  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed without  danger  to  its  existence,  and  certain  pro- 
perties and  powers  that  cannot  be  altered  or  suspended 
by  those  who  may  have  been  entrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment. By  studying  those  properties,  and  directing  those 
powers,  it  may  be  modified  and  altered  to  a very  consi- 
derable extent.  But  they  must  be  allowed  to  develope 
themselves  by  their  internal  energy,  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  their  new  channel  of  exertion.  A child 
cannot  be  stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a 
man ; or  a man  compelled,  in  a morning,  to  excel  in  all 
the  exercises  of  an  Athlete. 

Those  into  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  a great  nation 
are  committed,  should  bestow  on  its  reformation  at  least 
as  much  patient  observance  and  as  much  tender  precaution 
as  are  displayed  by  a skilful  gardener  in  his  treatment  of 
a sickly  plant.  lie  props  up  the  branches  that  are  weak 
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or  overloaded,  and  gradually  prunes  and  reduces  those 
that  are  too  luxuriant : he  cuts  away  what  is  absolutely 
rotten  and  distempered  : he  stirs  the  earth  about  the  root, 
and  sprinkles  it  with  water,  and  waits  for  the  coming 
spring ! He  trains  the  young  branches  to  the  right-hand 
or  to  the  left ; and  leads  it,  by  a gradual  and  spontaneous 
progress,  to  expand  or  exalt  itself,  season  after  season,  in 
the  direction  which  he  had  previously  determined : and 
thus,  in  the  course  of  a few  summers,  he  brings  it,  with- 
out injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form  and  proportion 
which  could  not  with  safety  have  been  imposed  upon  it 
in  a shorter  time.  The  reformers  of  France  applied  no 
such  gentle  solicitations,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  effects 
of  any  such  preparatory  measures  or  voluntary  develop- 
ments. They  forcibly  broke  its  lofty  boughs  asunder, 
and  endeavoured  to  straighten  its  crooked  joints  by  vio- 
lence : they  tortured  it  into  symmetry  in  vain,  and  shed 
its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its  scattered 
branches.  Lokd  Jeffrey. 

What  example  Is  given  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  those  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  a great  nation  are  committed  ? 


Lesson  LXXXVIL — march  the  twenty-eighth. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1801,  died  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie. 
This  able  general  was  mortally  wounded  in  Egypt  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  An  expedition  having  been  ordered 
to  dispossess  the  French  of  that  country,  Sir  Ralph  was 
appointed  to  command  it,  and  he  landed  at  Aboukir  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1801,  after  a severe  battle,  in  which  the 
English  were  victorious.  The  landing,  the  first  disposi- 
tions, the  gallant  attack,  the  high  confidence  of  the  army 
in  their  general,  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Bri- 
tish infantry  under  his  command  over  the  French,  which 
till  then  was  thought  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  in- 
fantry in  Europe,  all  demonstrated  that  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  greatest  commanders  were  united  in  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie. 

After  having  repulsed  the  French  in  a general  attack 
upon  the  British  army  near  Alexandria,  the  French  made 
a second  advance,  which  was  contested  with  unusual  ob- 
stinacy, and  they  were  again  forced  to  retreat.  On  this 
memorable  occasion  he  received  a mortal  wound  in  the 
thigh,  which  he  concealed  until  the  enemy  were  totally 
routed,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse  through  loss  of  blood. 
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He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  of  battle  on  board  the 
admiral’s  ship,  where  he  died  seven  days  after  the  battle, 
and  was  interred  under  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  in  La 
Valetta,  in  the  island  of  Malta. 

The  following  just  and  admired  tribute  to  his  memory 
was  contained  in  the  despatch  from  Lord  Hutchinson, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  chief  command  : — “We  have 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our  never- 
to-be-sufficiently-lamented  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I believe  he  was  wounded 
early,  but  he  concealed  his  situation  from  those  about 
him,  and  continued  in  the  field,  giving  his  orders  with 
that  coolness  and  perspicuity  which  had  ever  marked  his 
character,  till  long  after  the  action  was  over,  when  he 
fainted  through  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it 
permitted  for  a soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  I might  be  excused  for 
lamenting  him  more  than  any  other  person  ; but  it  is 
some  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him,  that, 
as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death  was  glorious.  His 
memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country, 
will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in 
the  recollection  of  a grateful  posterity.” 

There  is  a handsome  monument  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  unanimously  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a pension  of  2 0001.  per  annum  was  settled 
on  his  family. 

1.  What  illustrious  general  expired  on  this  day,  in  1801 1 

2.  Where  was  he  interred  ? 

3.  What  just  tribute  to  his  memory  was  contained  in  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Hutchinson  ? 

4.  What  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  ? 


Lesson  LXXXVTH. — march  the  twenty-ninth. 
Battle  of  Towton. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1461,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Towton,  near  York,  between  the  deluded  adhe- 
rents of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  Yorkists,  after  a slaughter  of 
36,000  human  beings. 

Edward  is  said  to  have  gained  this  victory  over  Queen 
Margaret  by  means  of  a violent  storm  of  snow,  which 
blew  full  in  the  face  of  the  queen’s  troops,  and  so  blinded 
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them  tliat  they  could  scarce  make  any  use  of  their  arms. 
After  this  disaster  the  queen  fled  to  Scotland  with  her 
husband  and  son  ; and,  notwithstanding  all  her  misfor- 
tunes, resolved  once  more  to  enter  England  at  the  head  of 
5000  men,  granted  her  by  the  King  of  France.  But  she 
was  again  attended  by  her  usual  bad  fortune.  Her  little 
fleet  was  dispersed  by  a tempest,  and  she  herself  escaped 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed.  Soon  after,  a defeat  which  her  few  forces  sus- 
tained at  Hexham  seemed  to  render  her  cause  entirely 
desperate ; and  the  cruelties  practised  upon  her  adherents 
rendered  it  very  dangerous  to  befriend  her.  By  these 
repeated  misfortunes  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  so  effec- 
tually ruined,  that  Margaret  was  obliged  to  separate  from 
her  husband,  and  both  of  them  to  manage  for  themselves 
in  the  best  way  they  could. 

King  Henry  was  still  protected  by  some  of  his  friends, 
who  conveyed  him  to  Lancashire,  where  he  remained  in 
safety  for  a twelvemonth  ; but  being  at  last  discovered, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  kept  close  prisoner. 
The  queen  fled  with  her  son  to  a forest,  where  she  was 
set  upon  by  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  rings  and 
jewels,  treating  her  otherwise  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
A quarrel  which  happened  among  them  about  the  division 
of  the  spoil  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  escaping  into 
another  part  of  the  forest,  where  she  wandered  for  some 
time  without  knowing  what  to  do. 

At  length,  when  quite  spent  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
she  saw  a robber  coming  up  to  her  with  a drawn  sword 
in  his  hand.  Finding  it  altogether  impossible  to  escape, 
she  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  putting  herself  under 
his  protection.  Advancing  towards  him,  and  presenting 
the  young  prince,  “ Here,”  says  she,  “ my  friend,  I com- 
mit to  your  care  the  safety  of  your  king’s  son.”  This 
address  so  much  surprised  the  man,  that  instead  of 
offering  her  any  injury,  he  professed  himself  entirely  de- 
voted to  her  service ; and  after  living  for  some  time  con- 
cealed in  the  forest,  she  was  at  last  conducted  by  him  to 
the  sea-side,  where  she  found  a ship  which  conveyed  her 
to  Flanders. 

1.  What  famous  battle  was  fought  on  this  day  in  1461  ? 

2.  Between  whom  was  this  battle  fought  ? 

3.  By  what  means  did  Edward  gain  this  victory  over  Queen  Margaret  ? 

4.  What  did  Margaret  after  this  disaster  ? 

5.  What  befel  the  queen  when  she  fled  to  the  forest  ? 

6 In  what  words  did  she  address  the  robber;  — and  what  was  the 
result  ? 
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Lesson  LXXXIX.  — maech  the  thirtieth. 

The  Defence  of  Acre. 

On  this  day,  in  1799,  the  gallant  Sir  Sidney  Smith  re- 
pulsed Buonaparte  in  a violent  attack  on  the  fort  of  St. 
John  d’Acre. 

In  order  to  oppose  and  prevent  the  designs  of  the 
French  on  Egypt,  which  country  they  were  desirous  of 
colonising,  the  British  government  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  a plan  was  concerted 
betwixt  them,  the  chief  preparations  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  were  made  in  Syria,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  Pacha  Djezzar.  An  army  from  Asia  Minor 
was  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to- 
wards Syria,  while  its  operations  were  to  be  favoured  by 
making  a powerful  diversion  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  es  well  as  by  different  assaults  to  be  made  in 
Upper  Egypt,  with  the  remains  of  Mourad  Bey’s  army. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to  direct  the 
execution  of  this  extensive  plan,  and  to  co-operate,  as 
much  as  possible,  towards  its  success  with  the  maritime 
force  under  his  command.  Care  was  taken  in  the  mean- 
time to  blockade  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  with  four 
ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Hood,  who,  without  the  assistance  of  a land 
force  sufficient  to  attack  Alexandria,  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  burn  or  destroy  the  French  fleet  of  transports. 
The  report  that  the  French  vessels  in  the  old  port  were 
burned  he  also  found  to  be  groundless,  and  he  had  made 
no  use  of  the  light  vessels  sent  him  by  the  combined  fleet 
of  Turks  and  Russians. 

Buonaparte,  understanding  what  was  going  on,  quickly 
formed  the  design  of  leaving  Egypt,  and  of  marching  into 
Syria,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  preparations  of 
the  Pacha  Djezzar,  and  of  disconcerting  the  plan  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  ; but  the  result  of  this  enterprise  proved 
the  reverse  of  the  French  hero’s  expectations.  Jaffa,  the 
ancient  Joppa,  did  not  surrender  till  it  made  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  even  then  it  was  only  to  the  superiority  of 
European  tactics.  From  Jaffa  the  hitherto  triumphant 
general  marched  his  army  in  three  divisions  against  St. 
John  d’Acre,  but  here  he  was  obliged  to  stop  ; for  the 
Pacha,  encouraged  and  supported  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
baffled  all  his  attempts  upon  the  place  during  a siege  of 
about  two  months  ; and  after  the  loss  of  nearly  the  half 
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of  his  army,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Egypt.  Perhaps 
the  ultimate  cause  of  Buonaparte’s  mortification  at  Acre 
was  the  interception  of  his  heavy  artillery  by  the  British, 
on  their  way  from  Damietta  and  Rosetta. 

1.  What  British  officer  repulsed  Buonaparte  on  this  day,  in  1799,  at 
the  siege  of  St  John  d’Acre  ? 

2.  With  whom  did  the  British  government  enter  into  an  alliance ; 
and  for  what  object  ? 

3.  What  did  Sir  Sidney  Smith  sail  from  Portsmouth  to  direct  ? 


Lesson  XC.  — march  the  thirty-first. 

The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatics  is  the  science  of  weighing  fluids,  or  of 
weighing  solid  bodies  in  fluids:  it  also  treats  of  the 
nature,  pressure,  and  motion  of  fluids  in  general. 

A fluid  is  a body  whose  parts  yield  to  any  impressed 
force,  and,  in  yielding,  are  easily  moved  among  one 
another ; and  the  less  force  that  is  required  to  move 
them,  the  more  perfect  is  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  have  not,  like  water,  and  many  other  liquids, 
the  peculiar  quality  of  wetting  the  hands  when  dipped  into 
them.  The  atmospheric  air,  for  instance,  is  a fluid,  the 
parts  of  which  give  way  to  the  smallest  force  impressed, 
but  it  does  not  stick  to  the  bodies  surrounded  by  it  like 
water.  Quicksilver  is  a fluid,  but  it  will  not  adhere  to 
the  finger  when  plunged  into  it,  though  it  will  to  tin, 
gold,  and  several  other  metals. 

In  natural  philosophy  there  is  a distinction  between 
fluids  and  liquids.  Air,  quicksilver,  and  melted  metals, 
are  fluids,  but  not  liquids;  whereas,  water,  milk,  beer, 
wine,  oil,  spirits,  &c.,  are  both  fluids  and  liquids. 

Liquids  are  generally  known  by  the  property  of  wetting 
the  hand,  or  of  sticking  to  any  solid  body,  if  immersed 
in  it. 

As  the  particles  of  which  fluids  are  composed  have 
never  yet  been  discovered  by  the  best  constructed  micro- 
scopes, philosophers  conceive  they  must  be  exceedingly 
small.  And  they  contend,  that  these  particles  are  round 
and  smooth,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  are  moved 
among  and  over  one  another.  Now  if  they  are  round,  it 
follows  that  there  must  be  vacant  spaces  between  them. 

Imagine,  then,  a number  of  cannon-balls  (48-pounders, 
for  instance)  to  be  placed  in  a large  tub,  or  any  other 
vessel,  so  as  to  fill  it  to  the  edge : notwithstanding  the 
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vessel  would  hold  no  more  balls  of  this  magnitude,  yet  a 
great  many  shot  of  a smaller  size  might  be  put  in  the 
vacant  spaces  ; and  in  the  interstices  of  these,  bullets,  still 
smaller,  might  he  introduced.  Into  the  vessel,  now  filled 
with  Dalis,  shot,  and  bullets  of  various  dimensions,  may 
be  shaken  a large  quantity  of  sand  ; and  when  it  will 
contain  no  more  sand,  several  gallons  of  water  may 
yet  be  poured  into  the  vessel,  which  fluid  will  readily  in- 
sinuate itself  between  the  particles  of  sand,  and  into  all 
the  other  vacant  spaces,  and  thus  fill  the  tub  completely 
to  the  brim. 

The  air  is  called  a fluid,  because  it  flows  like  a fluid, 
presses  in  every  direction  like  a fluid,  and  because  light 
substances  will  float  in  it.  The  air  is  also  known  to  be  a 
fluid,  by  the  easy  conveyance  which  it  affords  to  sound. 
In  chemical  laboratories  a vacuum  is  often  formed  in  the 
retorts  and  other  glass  vessels,  which  occasions  explo- 
sions, and  sometimes  dreadful  accidents.  These  are  fre- 
quently produced  by  a torrent  of  cold  atmospheric  air 
rushing  into  these  vessels  ; and  if  the  air  did  not  possess 
the  common  properties  of  fluids,  these  effects  could  not 
take  place.  It  is  a property  of  fluids  to  press  in  all  di- 
rections, upwards  as  well  as  downwards  ; so  does  atmo- 
spheric air. 

All  fluids  upon  which  solids  float  are  specifically 
heavier  than  those  solids.  This  is  an  established  law  of 
nature : thus,  a cork  swims  upon  water,  while  a stone 
sinks  in  it ; because  the  one  is  lighter,  and  the  other 
heavier,  than  a portion  of  water  of  its  own  bulk.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  ships  and  other  vessels  are  constructed, 
and  it  is  this  property  of  fluids  which  enables  us  to  float  a 
vessel  from  one  country  to  another.  The  weight  of  goods 
in  a vessel  is  indicated  by  the  depth  to  which  the  vessel 
sinks  in  the  water.  A ship  will  have  a different  draught  in 
salt  and  fresh  water,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  two  fluids.  To  nautical  men  a correct  know- 
ledge of  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  should  a 
captain  load  his  vessel  with  a full  cargo  at  any  sea-port, 
his  vessel  would  inevitably  sink  when  brought  into  the 
Thames. 

1.  Of  what  docs  the  science  of  hydrostatics  treat? 

2 How  do  you  describe  a fluid  body  ? 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  fluids  and  liquids  ? 

4.  Why  is  the  air  called  a fluid  ? 

5.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  ships  and  other  vessels  are  con- 
structed ? 
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Lesson  XCI.  — april  the  first. 

On  the  Circulation  and  other  Properties  of  the  Blood. 

In  Dr.  Paley’s  Natural  Theology  is  given  a curious  and 
interesting  account  of  what  may  be  termed  the  mechani 
cal  apparatus  for  elaborating  the  blood  in  the  body  ot 
every  human  being.  “ There  is  provided,”  says  this  able 
writer,  “ in  the  central  part  of  the  body  a hollow  muscle, 
called  the  heart,  which  is  invested  with  spiral  tubes,  run- 
ning in  both  directions.  By  the  contraction  of  these 
fibres,  the  sides  of  the  muscular  cavities  are  necessarily 
squeezed  together  so  as  to  force  out  from  them  any  fluid 
which  they  may  at  that  time  contain : by  the  relaxation 
of  the  same  fibres,  the  cavities  are  in  their  turn  dilated  ; 
and,  of  course,  prepared  to  admit  every  fluid  which  may 
be  poured  into  them.  Into  these  cavities  are  inserted  the 
great  trunks,  both  of  the  arteries  which  carry  out  the 
blood,  and  of  the  veins  which  bring  it  back. 

“ This  is  a general  account  of  the  apparatus : and  the 
simplest  idea  of  its  action  is,  that  by  each  contraction  a 
portion  of  blood  is  forced  as  by  a syringe  into  the  arteries ; 
and  at  each  dilatation  an  equal  portion  is  received  from  the 
veins.  This  produces,  at  each  pulse,  a motion  and  change 
in  the  mass  of  blood  to  the  amount  of  what  the  cavity 
contains,  which  in  a full-grown  human  heart  is  about  an 
ounce,  or  two  table-spoons  full.  Each  ventricle  will  at 
least  contain  one  ounce  of  blood.  The  heart  contracts  4000 
times  in  one  hour ; from  which  it  follows  that  there  pass 
through  the  heart  every  hour  4000  ounces,  or  350  lbs. 
of  blood,  troy  weight.  Now  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is 
about  25  pounds ; so  that  a quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the 
whole  blood  within  the  body  passes  through  the  heart 
fourteen  times  in  one  hour ; which  is  about  once  every 
four  minutes.”  Only  consider  what  this  is  in  very  large 
animals.  According  to  Dr.  Hunter,  ten  or  fifteen  gallons 
of  blood  are  thrown  out  of  the  heart  of  a whale  at  a stroke, 
with  an  immense  velocity,  through  a tube  of  a foot  dia- 
meter. The  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  a variety  of  experiments,  that 
the  blood  perpetually  receives  oxygen  gas  from  the 
atmosphere,  by  the  agency  of  the  lungs.  The  blood  is 
purple  when  it  arrives  at  the  lungs ; but  it  there  imbibes 
the  vital  air  of  the  atmosphere,  which  changes  its  dark 
colour  to  a brilliant  red,  rendering  it  the  spur  to  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries ; the  source  of  animal  heat ; and 
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the  cause  of  sensibility,  irritability,  and  motion.  Black 
venous  blood,  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  red  on  its  sur- 
face ; and  air,  remaining  confined  over  venous  blood,  loses 
its  oxygen,  so  that  what  remains  is  found  to  be  unfit  for 
combustion.  These  facts  prove  that  the  vermilion  colour 
af  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  lungs,  or  air-vessels,  in 
man,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
whole  body : it  is  on  this  extended  surface  that  the  blood  is 
exposed,  through  the  medium  of  a thin  pellicle,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  respired  air.  Well  may  the  poet  exclaim — 

“ ’Tis  surely  God 
Whose  unremitting  energy  pervades, 

Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

He  ceaseless  -works  alone:  and  yet  alone 
Seems  not  to  work : with  such  perfection  framed 
Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things  1 ” 


1.  From  what  work  is  this  account  of  the  apparatus  for  elaborating 
the  blood  taken  ? 

2.  What  simple  idea  can  be  given  of  the  action  of  the  blood  ? 

3.  How  much  blood  is  said  to  pass  through  the  heart  every  hour  ? 

4.  What  quantity  of  blood  is  supposed  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  heart 
of  a whale  at  one  stroke  ? 

6.  What  is  it  that  changes  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood  to  a bright 
red  1 


Lesson  XCIL  — April  the  second. 

The  great  Naval  Victory  at  Copenhagen. 

Lord  Nelson,  after  a very  severe  engagement,  on  this 
day,  1801,  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Danes,  off 
Copenhagen,  when  eighteen  sail  of  ships  were  either  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  Our  loss  of  men  was  considerable, 
besides  the  death  of  Captains  Moss  and  Riou,  two  very 
brave  and  gallant  officers,  to  whose  memory  monuments 
are  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  Emperor  Paul  had  renewed  the  northern  maritime 
confederacy,  the  immediate  purpose  of  which  was  to  set 
limits  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  A resolution 
being  taken  by  the  English  cabinet  to  attempt  its  disso- 
lution, a formidable  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the  north  seas, 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  Lord  Nelson  consented 
to  go  as  second  in  command.  Having  shifted  his  flag  to 
the  St.  George,  of  98  guns,  he  sailed  with  the  fleet  in 
March,  and  on  the  30th  of  that  month  he  led  the  way 
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through  the  Sound,  which  was  passed  without  any  loss. 
The  harbour  of  Copenhagen  now  lay  before  them,  de- 
fended by  nineteen  ships  and  floating  batteries,  flanked 
by  extensive  land  batteries,  on  two  islands  called  the 
Crowns,  artificially  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  port. 

An  attack  being  determined  upon,  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Lord  Nelson,  with  twelve  ships  of  the 
line  besides  frigates.  The  combat  which  succeeded  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  best  disputed  upon  record. 
It  ended,  however,  after  a conflict  of  five  hours,  by  the 
striking  of  the  whole  line  of  Danish  ships  and  floating 
batteries.  Still  the  Crown  batteries,  and  the  ships  at  the 
entry  of  the  arsenal,  were  untouched  ; while  two  ships  of 
the  assailants  were  aground,  and  others  in  hazard  of  a 
like  fate.  At  this  critical  period,  Lord  Nelson,  with  the 
presence  of  mind  of  one  familiarised  to  danger,  sent  a flag 
of  truce  proposing  a cessation  of  hostilities,  as  otherwise 
he  should  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  the  batteries  he  had 
taken,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  remove  the  brave 
defenders.  The  thought  was,  indeed,  a happy  one ; for 
it  put  an  end  to  further  carnage  ; and  on  the  landing  of 
Lord  Nelson  to  hold  an  amicable  conference  with  the 
Prince-royal,  the  preliminaries  of  a treaty  were  arranged, 
which  finally  terminated  the  dispute.  His  great  services 
in  this  expedition  were  rewarded  by  elevation  to  the 
dignity  of  a viscount. 


1.  What  did  Lord  Nelson  on  this  day,  in  1801  ? 

2.  What  was  the  object  of  the  northern  maritime  confederacy  ? 

3.  What  resolution  was  taken  by  the  English  Cabinet  ? 

4.  What  proposition  did  Lord  Nelson  send  to  the  Danes  ? 

5.  How  were  the  services  of  Lord  Nelson  rewarded  for  his  conduct  in 
this  expedition  ? 


Lesson  XCHI.  — April  the  third. 

The  Captive. 

Within  a dungeon,  mildew’d  by  the  night, 

Barr’d  from  salubrious  air  and  cheering  light, 

Lo ! the  pale  captive  pines  in  hostile  lands, 

Chain’d  to  his  doom  by  adamantine  bands. 

Oh  ! how  he  pants  to  face  the  fresh-wing’d  breeze, 
And  list  the  voices  of  the  summer  trees : 

To  breathe,  and  live,  and  move,  and  be  as  free 
As  nature  is,  and  man  was  made  to  be  I 
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And  when  at  night,  upon  his  flinty  bed, 

Silent  and  sad,  he  lays  his  grief-worn  head, 

There,  as  the  dungeon  bell,  with  dismal  sound, 
Tolls  midnight  through  the  sleeping  air  around, 
Remembrance  wafts  him  to  congenial  climes, 

And  frames  a fairy  world  of  happier  times. 

The  woodland  haunts  around  his  native  scene. 

The  village  dance  upon  the  festive  green, 

His  sloping  garden  where  he  loved  to  ply, 

And  smiled  as  peeping  flower-buds  hail’d  his  eye, 
His  beauteous  partner  and  his  blue-eyed  boy, 

Who  prattled,  play’d,  and  fed  his  soul  with  joy, 

By  thought  created,  crowd  around  his  heart, 

And  force  the  pangs  of  fond  regret  to  start ; 

Each  dear  delusion  claims  a parent  sigh, 

Each  dream  of  happiness  bedims  his  eye  ; 

Till  warm’d  by  Heaven,  his  home-wed  bosom  glows 
With  hopes  that  triumph  o’er  remember’d  woes ; 
And  far  away  the  chainless  spirit  flies, 

To  vision’d  realms  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 


Lesson  XCIV. — April  the  fourth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Admiral  Drake. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1581,  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at 
Deptford  on  board  the  Pelican,  the  ship  in  which  Admiral 
Drake  had  circumnavigated  the  globe.  The  gallant  sea- 
man completed  his  task  in  two  years,  ten  months,  and 
twenty  days.  He  was  the  first  commander-in-chief  who 
had  performed  this  exploit;  for  Magellan  died  on  his 
voyage,  and  his  ship  was  brought  round  by  Cano. 

Drake  brought  home  a large  quantity  of  treasure,  and 
his  adventure  became  an  interesting  topic  of  discussion. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  made  complaints  of  him  as  a 
pirate,  and  reclaimed  the  plunder  he  had  taken;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  supported  the  same 
opinion,  and  thought  that  the  nation  would  suffer  more 
from  the  interruption  of  commerce  with  Spain,  than  it 
would  benefit  from  prizes.  On  the  other  hand,  many  were 
elated  with  the  reputation  for  valour  and  maritime  skill 
which  redounded  to  Englishmen  for  this  enterprize,  and 
thought  that  the  injuries  offered  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
traders  in  the  West  Indies  justified  reprisals.  The  court 
long  wavered;  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1581,  the  queen 
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gave  a sanction  to  Drake’s  conduct  by  dining  on  board  of 
his  ship  at  Deptford,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  The  nation  gladly  joined  in  the  applause. 
The  commander’s  fame  became  a favourite  theme,  and 
verses  were  written  to  celebrate  the  ship  which  had 
“ matched  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun.” 

This  celebrated  vessel  was  afterwards  broken  up,  and  a 
chair,  made  out  of  the  relics,  was  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  : upon  which  Cowley  wrote  the  following 
verses. 

“ To  this  great  ship,  -which  round  the  globe  has  run, 

And  match’d  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

This  Pythagorean  ship,  (for  it  may  claim. 

Without  presumption,  so  deserved  a name. 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now,) 

In  her  new  shape  this  sacred  port  allow. 

Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wish’d,  from  fate, 

A more  bless’d  station,  or  more  bless’d  estate  i 
For  lo ! a seat  of  endless  rest  is  given 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  Heaven.” 

1.  What  did  Queen  Elizabeth  on  this  day,  in  1581  ? 

2.  How  long  did  it  take  to  complete  Drake’s  undertaking  ? 

3.  Of  what  did  the  Spanish  ambassador  accuse  Drake  ? 

4.  What  became  of  Drake’s  ship  ? 


Lesson  XCV. — april  the  fifth. 

Of  Sound,  and  its  Velocity. 

Thunder,  the  most  awful  sound  in  nature,  is  generally 
imagined  to  be  produced  by  the  clashing,  or  striking 
together,  of  two  bodies  of  air ; for  the  rapidity  with  which 
lightning  darts  through  the  air  causes  a vacuum,  and  the 
separated  bodies  of  air  rushing  impetuously  together  pro- 
duce that  sudden  report,  or  noise,  which  we  call  thunder. 
The  same  effect,  only  upon  a smaller  scale,  is  occasioned 
by  setting  fire  to  gunpowder.  But  gunpowder,  dreadful 
and  destructive  as  it  is  in  air,  when  ignited  in  a vacuum, 
makes  no  more  sound  than  the  bell  when  struck  by  its 
clapper,  in  a similar  situation. 

The  sounds  produced  by  various  metals  differ  widely 
as  to  their  melody.  The  mixed  metal  of  which  bells  are 
made  is  more  sonorific  than  brass  or  copper;  and  these 
are  more  musical  than  several  other  sonoriferous  sub- 
stances. Now,  all  sonorific  bodies  are  elastic,  which  being 
struck,  their  parts  are  made  to  vibrate  ; while  these  vibra- 
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tions  continue,  correspondent  ones  are  excited  in  the  air, 
and  these  produce  sound. 

This  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  bells,  and 
the  strings  or  chords  of  musical  instruments ; for  not- 
withstanding the  vibrations  of  the  bell  are  not  visible,  yet 
if  light  particles  of  dust  be  upon  its  outside  when  the  bell 
is  struck,  and  you  perceive  them  move,  their  motion  ought 
to  be  received  as  a proof  that  the  particles  of  the  metal 
also  move,  though  their  vibratory  motion  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  the  naked  eye  : — and  though  the  oscillation  of 
a musical  string  continues  some  time  after  the  sound 
ceases  to  be  heard,  yet  it  does  not  follow  as  a consequence 
that  sound  is  not  still  produced,  but  only  that  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  excite  a sensation  in  the  ear.  In  a dark 
night  you  may  see  the  flash  of  a gun,  when  the  distance 
may  be  too  great  for  you  to  hear  the  report.  If,  however, 
you  knew  that  the  light  was  occasioned  by  the  letting  off 
of  a gun,  you  would  conclude  that  it  was  attended  with 
sound,  though  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  reach  you. 

The  sound  of  the  human  voice,  unassisted  by  any  instru- 
ment, has  been  heard  from  New  to  Old  Gibraltar,  a dis- 
tance rather  exceeding  ten  miles ; but  the  explosion  or 
sound  of  hostile  cannon  has  been  heard  180,  and  even  200 
miles  from  the  place  of  action. 

Sound  is  not,  like  lightning,  conveyed  instantaneously; 
it  takes  a certain  time  to  pass  through,  or  travel  over,  a 
given  space.  If  you  were  half  a mile  distant  from  a party 
of  soldiers,  who,  in  performing  the  manual  exercise,  were 
firing  at  the  word  of  command,  you  would  see  the  flash  or 
smoke  before  you  heard  the  report  of  the  muskets ; but 
if  you  afterwards  go  close  up  to  them,  you  would  see  the 
one,  and  hear  the  other  at  the  same  instant.  The  light  of 
the  flash  and  the  report  take  place  together.  The  former 
comes  to  the  eye  in  an  instant  of  time ; the  latter  reaches 
the  ear  with  the  velocity  that  sound  travels.  If,  then, 
light  travels  faster  than  sound, — and  if  you  are  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  a gun  discharged,  you  will  see 
the  flash  before  you  hear  the  report. 

Light  travels  at  the  amazing  velocity  of  twelve  millions 
of  miles  in  a minute ; its  motion,  therefore,  in  regard  to  a 
hundred  yards,  or  as  many  miles,  may  be  considered  as 
instantaneous  ; seeing  there  would  be  no  assignable  differ- 
ence of  time  to  two  observers,  one  of  whom  should  be  at 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  the  other  at  fifty  or  a hundred 
miles  from  it ; that  distance  being  as  nothing  in  comparison 
to  twelve  millions  of  miles. 
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Sound  travels  with  the  velocity  only  of  about  thirteen 
miles  in  a minute  ; therefore,  as  time  is  easily  divisible 
into  seconds,  the  space  or  distance  that  sounds  in  general 
pass  through  can  be  readily  marked  by  a stop-watch ; 
consequently,  if  three  persons  situated,  one  close  to  a gun, 
when  discharged,  another  half  a mile  from  it,  and  the 
third  at  one  mile  distant,  they  would  all  see  the  flash  at 
the  same  instant,  but  would  hear  the  report  at  different 
times. 

A variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  with  a view 
to  ascertain  the  exact  rate  at  which  sounds  pass  through 
the  air,  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  sound  travels 
with  a velocity  equal  to  1142  feet  in  a second  of  time ; so 
that,  if  1142  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  seconds 
elapsed  between  the  flash  and  the  report,  the  product  will 
be  the  exact  distance,  in  feet,  between  the  observer  and 
the  gun  whence  the  flash  proceeded. 

By  this  easy  rule,  we  can  calculate  the  distance  of  a 
ship  that  has  fired  a gun,  at  sea,  by  night,  either  as  a 
signal  of  distress,  or  otherwise.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
you  saw  the  flash  of  a gun,  and  between  that  and  the 
report  thirty  seconds  had  elapsed,  by  observation  from  a 
stop-watch,  you  would  have  to  multiply  1 142  by  30,  and 
the  product,  34,260,  is  the  distance  you  are  from  the  ship 
in  feet ; which,  by  the  rule  of  reduction,  will  be  found  to 
be  miles  nearly. 

The  distance  you  are  from  a thunder-storm  can  also  be 
estimated  by  the  same  easy  rule.  But,  as  a stop-watch 
is  an  expensive  article,  possessed  only  by  few,  it  will  be  a 
gratification  to  our  juvenile  readers  to  be  informed,  that 
each  carries  constantly  about  his  person  what  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  one  of  those  costly  machines. 

The  pulse  of  a healthy  young  person,  which  may  be 
felt  the  plainest  at  the  wrist,  generally  beats  seventy-five 
times  in  a minute,  in  which  time  sound  travels  thirteen 
miles ; therefore,  in  round  numbers,  for  every  six  pulsa- 
tions a mile  may  be  allowed ; or  300  yards  for  a single 
pulsation. 

Suppose,  then,  you  see  a flash  of  lightning,  and  between 
that  and  the  thunder  you  count  thirty  pulsations,  the  dis- 
tance will  be  found  to  be  five  miles  ; and  this  method  of 
calculating  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  your 
purposes. 

1.  How  is  thunder  produced  ? 

2.  At  what  rate  per  minute  docs  light  travel  ? 
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3.  What  is  the  velocity  of  sound  per  minute  ? 

4.  What  does  each  person  carry  about  him  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a stop-watch  in  estimating  distance  ? 

5.  About  how  many  pulsations  has  a healthy  young  person  in  a 
minute  ? 


Lesson  XCYI. — april  the  sixth. 

Napoleon  in  the  Zenith  of  his  Power. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  was  the 
autumn  of  1808,  just  after  the  faithless  aggressions  of 
France  and  Spain  had  roused  the  English  government  to 
co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in  endeavouring* to  effect 
the  deliverance  of  their  country. 

With  a piercing  glance  Napoleon  had  observed  the 
efforts  of  Spain,  calculated  the  power  of  foreign  influence 
in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance ; and,  assigning  a 
just  value  to  the  succours  which  England  could  afford, 
foresaw  the  danger  which  might  accrue,  if  he  suffered  an 
insurrection  of  peasants,  which  had  already  dishonoured 
the  glory  of  his  arms,  to  attain  the  consistency  of  regular 
government,  to  league  with  powerful  nations,  and  to  be- 
come disciplined  troops.  To  defeat  the  raw  levies  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  opposed  to  his  soldiers  was  ao 
easy  matter,  but  it  was  necessary  to  crush  them  to  atoms, 
that  a dread  of  his  invincible  power  might  still  pervade 
the  world,  and  the  secret  influence  of  his  genius  remain 
unabated. 

At  this  period  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  Napoleon  sup- 
ported the  weight  of  the  world ; every  movement  of  his 
produced  a political  convulsion ; yet  so  sure,  so  confident 
was  he,  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  that  he  sought  but 
to  gain  one  step,  and  doubted  not  to  overcome  all  resist- 
ance, and  preserve  his  ascendancy  ; time  was  to  him  vic- 
tory, if  he  gained  the  one,  the  other  followed : hence, 
sudden  and  prompt  in  execution,  he  made  one  of  those 
gigantic  efforts  which  have  stamped  this  age  with  the 
greatness  of  antiquity.  His  armies  were  scattered  over 
Europe.  In  Italy,  Dalmatia,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  ; 
the  Elbe ; in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Poland,  his  legions  were 
to  be  found ; over  that  vast  extent,  above  five  hundred 
thousand  disciplined  men  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
France.  From  those  bands  he  drew  the  imperial  guards, 
the  select  soldiers  of  the  warlike  nation  he  governed,  the 
terror  of  the  other  continental  troops ; these,  and  the 
veterans  of  Jena,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Friedland,  reduced  in 
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number,  but  of  confirmed  hardihood,  were  marched  towards 
Spain : a host  of  cavalry,  unequalled  for  enterprise  and 
knowledge  of  war,  were  also  directed  against  that  devoted 
land,  and  a long  train  of  gallant  soldiers  followed,  until 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  battle,  had 
penetrated  the  gloomy  fortresses  of  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
while  forty  thousand  of  inferior  reputation,  drawn  from 
the  interior  of  France,  from  Naples,  from  Tuscany,  and 
from  Piedmont,  assembled  on  the  eastern  ridges  of  those 
gigantic  hills.  The  march  of  this  multitude  was  incessant, 
and  as  the  troops  passed  the  capital,  Napoleon,  neglectful 
of  nothing  which  could  excite  their  courage  and  swell 
their  military  pride,  addressed  to  them  one  of  his  nervous 
orations.  In  the  tranquillity  of  peace  it  may  seem  inflated, 
but  on  the  eve  of  battle  it  is  thus  a general  should  speak. 

“ Soldiers ! after  triumphing  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Danube,  with  rapid  steps  you  have  passed  through 
Germany.  This  day,  without  a moment  of  repose,  I com- 
mand you  to  traverse  France.  Soldiers ! I have  need  of 
you ! The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  contaminates 
the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  terror  he  must 
fly  before  you.  Let  us  bear  our  triumphal  eagles  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules ; there  also  we  have  injuries  to  avenge ! 
Soldiers!  you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modern 
armies,  but  have  you  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  those 
Romans,  who,  in  one  and  the  same  campaign,  were  vic- 
torious upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  Elyria  and 
upon  the  Tagus?  Along  peace,  a lasting  prosperity,  shall 
be  the  reward  of  your  labours,  but  a real  Frenchman  could 
not,  ought  not,  to  rest  until  the  seas  are  free  and  open  to 
all.  Soldiers  ! all  that  you  have  done,  all  that  you  will 
do,  for  the  happiness  of  the  French  people,  and  for  my 
glory,  shall  be  eternal  in  my  heart.” 


1.  Why  is  it  said  (in  figurative  language)  that  Napoleon  supported 
the  weight  of  the  world  ? 

2.  From  what  sources  did  Napoleon  draw  his  Imperial  Guards  ? 

3.  Repeat  what  you  can  of  Napoleon’s  address  to  his  soldiers. 


Lesson  XCVH. — april  the  seventh. 

Liberty  and  Slavery. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery ! still  thou  art 
a bitter  draught ; and  though  thousands  of  all  ages  have 
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been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that 
account.  It  is  thou,  Liberty  ! thrice  sweet  and  gracious 
goddess,  whom  all,  in  public  or  in  private,  worship,  whose 
taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself 
shall  change : no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  man- 
tle, or  chymic  power  turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron ; with 
thee  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is 
happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court  thou  art  ex- 
iled. Gracious  Heaven ! grant  me  but  health,  thou  great 
bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but  this  fair  goddess  as  my 
companion ; and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems  good 
to  thy  Divine  Providence,  upon  those  heads  which  are 
aching  for  them. 

Pursuing  these  ideas,  I sat  down  close  by  my  table,  and 
leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I began  to  figure  to  my- 
self the  miseries  of  confinement.  I was  in  a right  frame 
for  it,  and  so  I gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination. 

I was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  bom  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery ; but  finding, 
however  affecting  the  picture  was,  that  I could  not  bring 
it  nearer  me,  and  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did 
but  distract  me,  I took  a single  captive,  and  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I then  looked  through  the 
twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture. 

I beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long  expect- 
ation and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of 
the  heart  it  was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon 
looking  nearer,  I saw  him  pale  and  feverish:  in  thirty 
years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood, — 
he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time  — nor  had 
the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed  through  his  lat- 
tice. His  children  ! — But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed 
- and  I was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the 
portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a little  straw,  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately 
his  chair  and  bed : a little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was 
laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days 
and  nights  he  had  passed  there.  He  had  one  of  these 
little  sticks  in  his  hands,  and  with  a rusty  nail  he  was 
etching  another  day  of  misery,  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I 
darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a hopeless 
eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  and  shook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I heard 
his  chains  upon  his  legs  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  bis 
little  stick  upon  the  bundle,  — he  gave  a deep  sigh,  — I 
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saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul,  — I burst  into  tears  — 
I could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  had  drawn. 

1.  How  did  the  captive  appear  when  looked  at  through  his  grated 
door  ? 

2.  How  long  had  he  been  in  confinement  ? 

3.  In  what  way  did  he  employ  himself  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  figurative  expression,  “ I saw  the  iron  enter 
into  his  soul  ? ” 


Lesson  XCVHI. — April  the  eighth. 

Petrarch. 

On  this  day,  in  1341,  it  being  Easter  Sunday,  Petrarch 
was  crowned  with  laurel  at  Rome  in  the  most  pompous 
and  magnificent  manner. 

The  taste  for  poetry  and  elegant  composition,  for  which 
the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  by  the  writings  of 
Dante,  ascended  to  a pitch  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
when  the  works  of  Petrarch  appeared.  Literary  fame, 
in  those  days,  must  have  depended  on  the  opinion  of  a 
very  few  competent  judges;  for,  as  printing  was  not  then 
known,  the  circulation  of  a new  work,  by  manuscript 
copies,  must  have  been  very  slow,  and  extremely  limited. 
While  enjoying  this  reputation,  however,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Maecenas  of  the  age,  Robert,  king  of  Naples. 
And  this  honour  was  followed  by  a still  greater  — the 
revival  in  his  favour  of  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning 
eminent  poets  at  Rome.  Petrarch  appears  to  have  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  attaining  this  honour,  and  not  on  slight 
grounds;  for  in  August,  1340,  he  unexpectedly  received 
a letter  from  the  Roman  senate,  inviting  him  to  come  and 
take  the  laurel  in  that  city ; and  on  the  same  day  he  re- 
ceived a similar  invitation  from  Paris. 

He  accepted  the  invitation  from  Rome,  but  thought  it 
necessary  first  to  repair  to  the  court  of  King  Robert  at 
Naples,  in  March,  1341,  and  undergo  a public  examination 
as  to  his  learning  and  talents.  Having  gone  through  some 
preliminaries  of  rather  an  ostentatious  kind,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  on  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  the 
plaudits  of  the  Roman  people,  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  Capitol  by  his  friend  Count  de’  Anguillara. 
Twelve  patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ; six  re- 
presentatives of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  green 
robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the  proees- 
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sion ; in  the  midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  Anguillara 
assumed  his  throne,  and  at  the  voice  of  a herald  Petrarch 
arose.  After  discoursing  on  a text  of  Virgil,  at  thrice 
repeating  his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt 
before  the  throne,  and  received  from  the  senator  a laurel 
crown  with  the  declaration,  “ This  is  the  reward  of  merit.” 
The  people  shouted,  “Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet.” 
A sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  effusion 
of  genius  and  gratitude ; and,  after  the  whole  procession 
had  visited  the  Vatican,  the  wreath  was  suspended  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter. 

In  the  act  of  diploma,  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch, 
the  title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureate  were  revived 
in  the  Capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  1300  years ; and  he  re- 
ceived the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice,  a 
crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle ; of  assuming  the  poetic 
habit,  and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpreting,  and  com- 
posing, in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of 
literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  people,  and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the 
recompense  of  his  affection  for  the  Roman  name. 

1.  What  happened  on  this  day  in  1341  ? 

2 WTiy  must  literary  fame  in  those  days  have  depended  on  the 
opinion  of  a very  few  competent  judges  ? 

3.  What  did  he  receive  unexpectedly  in  August,  1340  ? 

4.  What  did  he  receive  from  the  senate  ? 


Lesson  XCIX. — april  the  ninth. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Alban's. 

On  this  day,  in  1626,  died  the  famous  Lord  Bacon,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  Earl  of  Arundel’s  house  at 
Highgate.  He  was  buried  privately  in  St.  Michael’s 
church  at  St.  Alban’s,  Herts.  The  spot  that  contains  the 
remains  of  this  great  man  lay  obscure  and  undistinguished, 
till  the  gratitude  of  a private  individual,  formerly  his 
servant  — “ living,  his  attendant ; dead,  his  admirer  ” — 
erected  a monument  to  his  name  and  memory. 

It  is  a singular  example  of  the  confidence  with  which 
original  genius  reposes  upon  the  merit  of  its  own  produc- 
tions, and  assures  itself  of  posthumous  fame,  that  Lord 
Bacon  inserted  in  his  last  will  the  following  remarkable 
passage : — “ My  name  and  memory  I leave  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  mine  own  countrymen  after  some  time  be 
passed  over.”  When  young,  he  formed  the  grand  con- 
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ception  that  he  was  born  to  benefit  mankind : in  his  letter 
to  Fulgentio  he  styles  himself  the  Servant  of  Posterity ; in 
all  his  philosophical  labours,  he,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his 
life,  considered  himself  in  this  light ; and  succeeding  ages 
have  abundantly  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  The 
ever-increasing  pile  of  natural  knowledge,  which  philoso- 
phers following  his  method  of  experimental  investigation 
have  been  enabled  to  raise,  is  an  eternal  monument  to  his 
memory,  on  which  distant  posterity  will  read  this  inscrip- 
tion, — Bacon,  the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy. 

The  moral  defects  which  were  interwoven  with  intel- 
lectual excellences  in  his  character,  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise  or  forget,  and  in  vain  to  palliate.  The  nobler 
his  conceptions  were,  the  more  culpable  was  his  obliquity 
of  conduct.  Flaws  are  most  to  be  regretted  in  the  most 
precious  gems.  When  we  meet  with  a Bacon  disgracing 
himself  by  servility,  ingratitude,  and  corruption,  nothing 
remains  but  to  lament  such  mortifying  instances  of  human 
frailty,  and  to  take  care  to  draw  from  the  instructive  fact 
the  right  moral  inference.  In  the  present  case,  instead 
of  hastily  concluding  that  superior  talents  are  rather  to 
be  dreaded  than  desired,  as  Pope  seems  to  have  done 
when  he  wrote, 

“ If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind,” 

we  should  infer  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  pursuits  of 
intellectual  pleasures  above  those  of  ambition.  Had  Bacon 
been  contented  with  being  a philosopher,  without  aspiring 
after  the  honours  of  a statesman  and  a courtier,  he  would 
have  been  a greater  and  a happier  man. 

1 . Where  was  Lord  Bacon  buried  ? 

2.  What  remarkable  passage  did  he  insert  in  his  last  will  ? 

3.  What  does  he  style  himself  in  his  letter  to  Fulgentio  ? 


Lesson  C.  — april  the  tenth. 

Effect  of  the  Human  Eye  on  Animals. 

A South  African  writer  observes,  that  in  a conversation 
he  had  with  one  of  the  native  chiefs  while  he  was  in 
Cape  Town,  respecting  the  wild  animals  of  Africa,  he 
made  some  remarks  on  the  lion,  which,  as  they  correspond 
with  the  accounts  the  writer  had  before  received  from 
the  Boors  and  Hottentots,  he  has  no  doubt  are  perfectly 
correct. 
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The  lion,  he  said,  very  seldom  attacks  man  if  unpro- 
voked : but  he  will  frequently  approach  within  a few 
paces  and  survey  him  steadily ; and  sometimes  he  will 
attempt  to  get  behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his 
look,  but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon  him  un- 
awares. If  a person  in  such  circumstances  attempts  to 
fight  or  fly  he  incurs  the  most  imminent  peril ; but  if  he 
has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  confront  him, 
without  the  appearance  of  either  terror  or  aggression, 
the  animal  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  after  a little 
space,  retire.  But  he  added,  that  when  a lion  has  once 
conquered  a man,  he  becomes  tenfold  more  fierce  and  vil- 
lanous  than  he  was  before,  and  will  even  come  into  the 
kraals  in  search  of  him,  in  preference  to  other  prey. 

The  overmastering  effect  of  the  human  eye  upon  the 
lion  has  been  frequently  mentioned,  though  much  doubted 
by  travellers.  But  from  my  own  inquiries  amongst  lion- 
hunters,  says  the  narrator,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
fact ; an  anecdote  which  was  related  to  me  a few  days 
ago  by  Major  Macintosh,  late  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
service,  proves  that  this  fascinating  effect  is  not  restricted 
exclusively  to  the  lion.  An  officer  in  India  (whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  but  who  was  well  known  to  my  informant) 
having  chanced  to  ramble  into  a jungle  adjoining  a British 
encampment,  suddenly  encountered  a royal  tiger.  The 
rencontre  appeared  equally  unexpected  on  both  sides,  and 
both  parties  made  a dead  halt,  earnestly  gazing  at  each 
other.  The  gentleman  had  no  fire-arms,  and  was  aware 
that  a sword  was  no  effective  defence  in  a struggle  for 
life  with  such  an  antagonist.  But  he  had  heard  that  even 
the  Bengal  tiger  might  be  sometimes  checked  by  steadfastly 
looking  him  in  the  face.  He  did  so ; in  a few  minutes  the 
tiger,  which  appeared  as  if  preparing  to  make  his  fatal 
spring,  grew  disturbed,  slunk  aside,  and  attempted  to  creep 
round  upon  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  constantly  upon 
the  tiger,  which  still  continued  to  shrink  from  his  glance, 
but  darting  into  a thicket,  and  again  issuing  forth  at  a 
different  quarter,  it  persevered  for  above  an  hour  in  this 
attempt  to  catch  him  by  surprise  ; till  at  last  it  fairly 
yielded  the  contest,  and  left  the  gentleman  to  pursue  his 
pleasure  walk.  The  direction  he  now  took,  as  may  be 
easily  believed,  was  straight  to  the  tents  at  double  quick 
time. 

1.  In  what  way  does  a lion  generally  approach  a man  ? 

2.  Is  the  fascinating  effect  of  the  human  eye  over  the  lion  confined 
to  that  animal  ? 
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Lesson  CL — April  the  eleventh. 

Youth  and  Summer. 

Summer’s  full  of  golden  things ! 

Youth  it  weareth  angels’  wings ! 

Youth  and  Love  go  forth  together, 

In  the  green-leaved  summer  weather, 

Fill’d  with  gladness ! 

Summer,  rich  in  joy  it  is, 

Like  a poet’s  dream  of  bliss  ; 

Like  unto  some  heavenly  clime ! 

For  the  earth  in  summer  time 

Doth  not  wear  a shade  of  sadness  ! 

Radiant  youth ! thou’rt  ever  new ! 

Thine’s  the  light,  the  rose’s  hue  ; 

Flowers’  perfume,  and  winds  that  stir, 

Like  a stringed  dulcimer, 

All  the  forest ! 

Joyous  youth ! thou’rt  fresh  and  fair ; 

Wild  as  wildest  bird  of  air  ! 

Thou,  amidst  thy  ringing  laughter, 

Look’st  not  forward,  look’st  not  after, 

Knowing  well  that  joy  is  surest! 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  flowers  ; 

Dancing  down  the  golden  hours ; 

Thus  it  is  in  every  land. 

Youth  and  Love  go  hand  in  hand, 

Link’d  for  ever ! 

Youth ! thou  never  dost  decay ! 

Summer ! thou  dost  not  grow  grey ! 

We  may  sleep  with  Death  and  Time, 

But  sweet  youth  and  summer’s  prime 

From  the  green  earth  shall  not  sever ! 


Lesson  CIL  — April  the  twelfth. 

Galgacus,  the  General  of  the  Caledonii,  to  his  Army,  to 
incite  them  to  Action  against  the  Romans. 

Countrymen  and  Fellow-soldiers  ! 

When  I consider  the  cause  for  which  we  have  drawn 
our  swords,  and  the  necessity  of  striking  an  effectual  blow 
before  we  sheath  them  again,  I feel  just  hopes  arise  in 
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my  mind,  that  this  day  an  opening  will  be  made  for  the 
restoration  of  British  liberty,  and  for  shaking  off  the  in- 
famous yoke  of  Roman  slavery.  Caledonia  is  yet  free. 
The  all-grasping  power  of  Rome  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
seize  our  liberty : but  it  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  valour. 
You  are  not  to  expect  that  you  should  escape  the  ravage 
of  the  general  plunderers  of  mankind,  by  any  sentiment 
of  moderation  in  them.  When  thef  countries  which  are 
more  accessible  come  to  be  subdued,  they  will  then  force 
their  way  into  those  which  are  harder  to  be  overcome  ; 
and  if  they  should  conquer  the  dry  land,  over  the  whole 
world,  they  will  then  think  of  carrying  their  arms  beyond 
the  ocean,  to  see  whether  there  be  not  certain  unknown 
regions  which  they  may  attack,  and  reduce  under  subjec- 
tion to  the  Roman  empire.  For  we  see,  that  if  a country 
is  thought  to  be  powerful  in  arms,  the  Romans  attack  it, 
because  the  conquest  will  be  glorious ; if  inconsiderable 
in  the  military  art,  — because  the  victory  will  be  easy  ; 
if  rich, — they  are  drawn  thither  by  the  hope  of  plunder ; 
if  poor,  — by  the  desire  of  fame.  The  east  and  the  west, 
the  south  and  the  north,  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  is 
the  scene  of  their  military  achievements ; the  world  is 

too  little  for  their  ambition  and  their  avarice. 

* * * * # * • 

But,  after  all,  who  are  these  mighty  Romans  ? Are 
they  gods?  or  mortal  men,  like  ourselves?  Do  we  not 
see  that  they  fall  into  the  same  errors  and  weaknesses  as 
others  ? Does  not  peace  effeminate  them  ? Does  not 
abundance  debauch  them  ? Do  they  not  even  go  to  ex- 
cess in  the  most  unmanly  vices?  And  can  you  imagine, 
that  they  who  are  remarkable  for  their  vices  are  likewise 
remarkable  for  their  valour  ? What,  then,  do  we  dread  ? 
Shall  I tell  you  the  truth,  my  fellow-soldiers  ? It  is  by 
means  of  our  intestine  divisions  that  the  Romans  have 
gained  such  great  advantage  over  us.  They  turn  the 
misconduct  of  their  enemies  to  their  own  praise.  They 
boast  of  what  they  have  done,  and  say  nothing  of  what 
they  might  have  done,  had  we  been  so  wise  as  to  unite 
against  them. 

What  is  this  formidable  Roman  army  ? Is  it  not  com- 
posed of  a mixture  of  people  from  different  countries  ; 
some  more,  some  less  disposed  to  military  achievements, 
some  more,  some  less  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  and 
hardship.  They  keep  together  while  they  are  successful. 
Attack  them  with  vigour  ; distress  them  ; you  will  see 
them  more  disunited  among  themselves  than  we  are  now. 
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Can  any  one  imagine  that  Gauls,  Germans,  and,  — with 
shame  I must  add, — Britons,  who  basely  lend,  for  a time, 
their  limbs  and  their  lives,  to  build  up  a foreign  tyranny : 
can  one  imagine  that  these  will  be  longer  enemies  than 
slaves  ? or  that  such  an  army  is  held  together  by  senti- 
ments of  fidelity  or  affection  ? No : the  only  bond  of 
union  among  them  is  fear ; and  whenever  terror  ceases 
to  work  on  the  minds  of  that  mixed  multitude,  they,  who 
now  fear,  will  then  hate  their  tyrannical  masters.  On  our 
side  there  is  every  possible  incitement  to  valour.  The 
Roman  courage  is  not,  as  ours,  inflamed  by  the  thought  of 
wives  and  children  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
die  enemy.  The  Romans  have  no  parents,  as  we  have,  to 
reproach  them,  if  they  should  desert  their  infirm  old  age. 
They  have  no  country  here  to  fight  for.  They  are  a motley 
collection  of  foreigners,  in  a land  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
cut  off  from  their  native  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  sur- 
rounding ocean,  and  given,  I hope,  a prey  into  our  hands, 
without  any  possibility  of  escape. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  the  Roman  name  affright  your 
ears ; nor  let  the  glare  of  gold  or  silver  upon  their  armour 
dazzle  your  eyes.  It  is  not  by  gold  or  silver  that  men 
are  either  wounded  or  defended ; though  they  are  ren- 
dered a richer  prey  to  the  conquerors.  Let  us  boldly 
attack  this  disunited  rabble.  We  shall  find  among  them- 
selves a reinforcement  to  our  army.  The  degenerate 
Britons,  who  are  incorporated  into  their  forces,  through 
shame  of  their  country’s  cause,  deserted  by  them,  will 
quickly  come  over  to  us.  The  Gauls,  remembering  their 
former  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  Romans  who  deprived 
them  of  it,  will  forsake  their  tyrants  and  join  the  assertors 
of  freedom.  The  Germans  who  remain  in  their  army  will 
follow  the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  Usipii,  who 
6o  lately  deserted.  And  what  will  there  be  then  to  fear  ? 
A few  half-garrisoned  forts ; a few  municipal  towns  inha- 
bited by  worn-out  old  men  ; — discord  universally  pre- 
vailing, occasioned  by  tyranny  in  those  who  command,  and 
obstinacy  in  those  who  should  obey.  On  our  side,  an  army 
united  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  aged  parents,  their  liberties,  their  lives. 
At  the  head  of  this  army,  I hope  I do  not  offend  against 
modesty  in  saying,  there  is  a general  ready  to  exert  all 
1 is  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  and  to  hazard  his  life  in 
leading  you  to  victory  and  to  freedom. 

I conclude,  my  countrymen  and  ‘fellow-soldiers,  with 
putting  you  in  mind,  that  on  your  behaviour  this  day 
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depends  your  future  enjoyment  of  peace  and  liberty,  or 
your  subjection  to  a tyrannical  enemy,  with  all  its  griev- 
ous consequences.  When,  therefore,  you  come  to  engage, 
— think  of  your  ancestors, — and  think  of  your  posterity. 

1.  What  is  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  Caledonia? 

2.  Name  the  several  reasons  which  Galgacus  gives  for  the  Romans 
attacking  a country  ? 

3.  What  nations  are  named  as  forming  part  of  the  Roman  army  1 

4.  How  does  Galgacus  conclude  his  speech  ? 


Lesson  CIE  — April  the  thirteenth. 

The  Falls  of  the  Missouri. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1806,  Captain  Lewis  set  out  on  foot 
with  four  men,  in  order  to  explore  this  river.  They  pro- 
ceeded till  the  13th,  when,  finding  that  the  river  bore 
considerably  to  the  south,  fearing  that  they  were  in  an 
error,  they  changed  their  course,  and  proceeded  across  the 
plain.  In  this  direction  the  captain  had  gone  about  two 
miles,  when  his  ears  were  saluted  with  the  agreeable 
sound  of  a fall  of  water ; and,  as  he  advanced,  a spray, 
which  seemed  driven  by  the  high  south-west  wind,  rose 
above  the  plain  like  a column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in 
an  instant.  Towards  this  point  he  directed  his  steps; 
and  the  noise  increasing  as  he  approached,  soon  became 
too  tremendous  to  be  mistaken  for  any  thing  but  the  great 
falls  of  the  Missouri. 

Having  travelled  seven  miles  after  first  hearing  the 
sound,  he  reached  the  falls  about  twelve  o’clock.  The 
hills,  as  he  approached,  were  difficult  of  access,  and  about 
200  feet  high.  Down  these  he  hurried  with  impatience  ; 
and  seating  himself  on  some  rocks  under  the  centre  of 
the  falls,  he  enjoyed  the  sublime  spectacle  of  this  stu- 
pendous cataract,  which,  since  the  creation,  had  been 
lavishing  its  magnificence  on  the  desert. 

The  falls  extend,  in  all,  over  a distance  of  nearly  twelve 
miles,  and  the  medium  breadth  of  the  river  varies  from 
300  to  600  yards.  The  principal  fall  is  near  the  lower 
extremity,  and  is  upwards  of  eighty  feet  perpendicular. 
The  river  is  here  300  yards  wide,  with  perpendicular 
cliffs  on  each  side,  not  less  than  100  feet  high.  For 
ninety  or  a hundred  yards  from  the  left  cliff  the  water  falls 
in  one  smooth  even  sheet,  over  a precipice  at  least  eighty 
feet  high.  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates 
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itself  also  with  great  rapidity ; but  being  received,  as  it 
falls,  by  irregular  and  projecting  rocks,  forms  a splendid 
prospect  of  white  foam,  200  yards  in  length  and  80  in 
perpendicular  elevation. 

The  spray  is  dissipated  in  a thousand  shapes,  flying  up 
in  high  columns,  and  collecting  into  large  masses,  which 
the  sun  adorns  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  rainbow. 
The  fall  just  described  must  be  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  picturesque  that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  It 
has  often  been  disputed,  whether  a cataract,  in  which  the 
water  falls  in  a sheet,  or  one  in  which  it  is  dashed  irre- 
gularly among  the  rocks,  is  the  finer  object.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  Missouri  to  resolve  this  doubt,  by  exhibit- 
ing both  at  once  in  the  greatest  magnificence. 

1.  In  what  country  is  the  river  Missouri  ? 

2.  When  did  Captain  Lewis  set  out  to  explore  the  Missouri  ? 

3.  How  far  do  the  fails  extend  ? 

4.  What  is  there  respecting  a cataract  which  has  often  been  disputed  ? 


Lesson  CIV.  — April  the  fourteenth. 

Otway. 

On  this  day,  in  1685,  extreme  indigence,  attended  by 
deep  mental  anguish,  brought  to  his  grave,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  that  eminent  English  dramatic 
writer,  Thomas  Otway : 

“ Kindred  spirits,  pitying,  shall  relate 
Poor  Otway’s  sorrows,  and  lament  his  fate.” 

His  tragedies  of  “ The  Orphan,”  and  “Venice  Preserved,” 
contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  impassioned  poetry 
to  be  found  in  our  language.  The  heart  that  does  not  melt 
at  the  distresses  of  his  “ Orphan  ” must  be  hard  indeed ! 
But  though  Otway  possessed  in  some  eminent  degree  the 
rare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,  yet  he  was  not  always 
successful  in  his  dramatic  compositions. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  this  account  of  his  death.  “ He  died 
in  a manner  which  I am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having 
been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and 
hunted,  it  is  supposed,  by  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to 
a public-house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  died  of  want ; or, 
as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swallowing, 
after  a long  fast,  a piece  of  bread,  which  charity  had  sup- 
plied. He  went  out,  as  it  is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  the 
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rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a gentleman  in  a neighbouring 
coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a shilling ; the  gentleman  gave 
him  a guinea ; and  Otway,  going  away,  bought  a roll,  and 
was  choked  with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I hope,  is 
not  true  ; but  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  has  never 
been  denied.”  The  Doctor  adds,  that  “Otway  had  not 
much  cultivated  versification,  nor  much  replenished  his 
mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  principal  power  was 
in  moving  the  passions,  to  which  Dryden,  in  his  latter 
years,  left  an  illustrious  testimony.  He  appears  by  some 
of  his  verses  to  have  been  a zealous  royalist,  and  had 
what  in  those  times  was  the  common  reward  of  loyalty : he 
lived  and  died  neglected ! ” 

1.  When  and  at  what  age  did  Otway  die  ? 

2.  What  are  the  titles  of  his  two  most  successful  tragedies  ? 

3.  To  what  was  Otway's  death  said  to  be  owing  ? 


Lesson  CV. — april  the  fifteenth. 

The  Transformation  of  Insects. 

Most  insects  undergo,  in  the  course  of  their  existence,  a 
threefold  metamorphosis,  or  transformation.  We  have 
all,  I suppose,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  a garden-cabbage,  the 
little  parcels  of  eggs,  from  which  the  caterpillars  come 
forth.  From  each  of  those  eggs,  in  due  time,  there  breaks 
out  a little  caterpillar.  It  is  seen,  worm-like,  crawling 
along  upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily  devouring  leaves 
with  its  two  jaws,  and  seeing  by  the  means  of  twelve  eyes, 
which  are  so  minutely  small  as  scarcely  to  be  discerned 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  This  is  the  creature’s 
first  state  of  existence. 

After  a short  period,  the  caterpillar,  having  several  times 
changed  its  skin,  and  at  length  grown  to  its  full  size,  seeks 
out  some  place  of  concealment,  secreting  itself  in  some  hole 
in  a wall,  or  burying  itself  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  sometimes  only  attaching  itself  by  a silken  web  to  the 
under-side  of  a leaf.  There  it  is  changed  into  what  we 
usually  call  a chrysalis , which  in  appearance  is  an  animal 
shut  up  in  a sort  of  egg-shaped  case,  of  a bright  greenish 
colour,  variegated  with  spots  of  a shining  black.  Whilst 
in  this  state,  the  creature  is  without  a mouth  or  eyes, 
without  legs  or  wings.  It  takes  no  nourishment,  but  lies 
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in  a torpid  and  dormant  condition,  showing  no  other  symp- 
tom of  life  than  a slight  movement  when  touched.  In  this 
death-like  torpor,  the  insect  exists  for  several  months. 

After  this  it  at  length  bursts  through  its  case,  and  as  it 
were  escaping  from  its  confinement,  it  comes  forth  a but- 
terfly. Now  you  view  it  furnished  with  beautiful  wings, 
capable  of  rapid  and  extensive  flights.  Of  the  sixteen  feet 
of  the  caterpillar  ten  have  disappeared,  and  the  remaining 
six  are  in  most  respects  altogether  unlike  those  whose  place 
they  have  taken.  Its  jaws  have  vanished  away,  and  in 
their  stead  we  observe  a curled-up  trunk,  suited  only  for 
sipping  liquid  sweets.  The  form  of  its  head  is  entirely 
changed : two  long  horns  rise  on  the  upper  part,  and  in- 
stead of  twelve  almost  invisible  eyes,  you  behold  two 
very  large  eyes,  composed  of  at  least  20,000  parts  (called 
lenses),  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a distinct  and  perfect  eye. 

Now  looking  at  these  three  states  of  the  same  creature, 
we  certainly  behold,  in  appearance  at  least,  three  distinct 
animals,  as  different  from  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
bird  which  flies  in  the  air  from  the  serpent  and  the  shell- 
fish : and  yet  all  one  and  the  same  living  creature ; all 
united  by  one  and  the  same  principle  of  life.  This  alone 
seems  to  continue  permanent  and  abiding  throughout  this 
threefold  change.  The  bodily  substance  undergoes  the 
most  striking  transformations ; but  the  existing  and  feel- 
ing self  remains,  increasing  and  unaltered  through  all. 
The  same  animal  crawls  in  its  caterpillar  shape,  rests  or 
sleeps  in  its  torpid  chrysalis,  and  afterwards  springs  forth 
into  the  air  on  the  feathered  wings  of  the  butterfly.  What 
a stupendous  wonder  is  this  transformation  ! How  over- 
whelmed should  we  be  with  amazement  at  it,  if  we  were 
now  made  acquainted  with  it  for  the  first  time,  instead  of 
being  familiar  with  it  from  our  earliest  days ! 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  ancient  heathens,  though 
they  had  not  the  glorious  beams  of  the  Gospel  to  guide 
their  views  on  this  subject,  seem  to  have  regarded  these 
insect-changes  as  foretelling  that  which  they  hoped  them- 
selves to  experience.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  on  some  of 
their  grave-stones  which  have  been  dug  up  in  later  years, 
the  image  of  the  butterfly  is  found  sculptured  over  the 
name  or  the  inscription  which  they  bear.  They  placed 
that  image  there,  as  a fit  representation  of  the  soul,  and 
as  an  intimation  that  it  would  one  day  come  forth  again 
under  a new  form,  and  in  a new  region  of  existence. 

Sharon  Turner. 
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Lesson  CYI. — April  the  sixteenth. 

Buffon. 

On  this  day,  1788,  died,  in  France,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age,  the  far-famed  Count  de  Buffon,  a man  of  uncom- 
mon genius  and  surprising  eloquence ; whose  well-known 
“ Histoire  Naturelle”  is  replete  with  majestic  descriptions 
of  nature,  profound  thoughts,  and  eloquent  language.  He 
spent  fourteen  hours  every  day  in  study ; and  when  we 
examine  the  number  of  his  works,  we  may  wonder  at  his 
having  executed  so  much  even  in  that  time. 

He  was  very  regular  in  the  distribution  of  his  time, 
and  passed  a life  of  great  industry.  Composing  was  a 
difficult  task  to  him,  and  his  writings  passed  through  a 
number  of  revisals  before  they  were  made  public.  Indeed, 
style  was  one  of  the  capital  objects  of  his  admiration.  He 
could  not  bear  the  least  deviation  from  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety in  the  use  of  language  ; and  hence  he  was  a severe 
censor  of  poetry,  which  he  had  attempted  in  his  youth, 
but  soon  quitted  for  prose.  A nice  and  just  regard  to 
his  fame  made  him  destroy  every  paper  which  he  thought 
useless  or  unfinished,  so  that  he  left  behind  him  none  of 
the  rubbish  that  crowds  the  desks  of  so  many  great 
authors,  and  furnishes  matter  for  posthumous  degradation. 

In  reading  his  writings  to  others,  of  which  he  was  fond, 
if  he  discovered  that  the  hearer  was  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed about  the  meaning  of  a passage,  he  directly  altered 
it ; and  he  paid  ready  attention  to  every  critical  remark. 
He  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  pleasures  derived  from  lite- 
rature ; and  he  preferred  the  books,  to  the  conversation,  of 
learned  men,  the  latter  of  which,  he  said,  had  almost 
always  disappointed  him. 

At  Montbard,  in  France,  in  the  route  from  Paris  to 
Dijon,  the  house  in  which  Buffon  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  may  yet  be  inspected  by  the  curious  traveller. 
In  quitting  this  interesting  spot,  the  column  erected  to 
Buffon  by  his  son  is  seen,  on  which  there  was  once  the 
following  inscription : “ Excelsce  turri  humilis  columna  — 
Parenti  suo  Jilius  Buffon.”  That  revolution  which  caused 
these  words  to  be  effaced,  also  condemned  to  the  scaffold 
the  writer  of  them,  who  died,  pronouncing  only,  in  a calm 
and  dignified  tone,  “ Citizens,  my  name  is — Buffon  !” 

1.  What  was  Buffon  often  styled  ? 

2.  What  is  to  be  seen  at  Montbard  in  France  ? 

3 What  did  the  son  of  Buffon  pronounce  on  the  scaffold  ? 
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Lesson  CVII. — apiul  the  seventeenth. 

Dr.  Franklin. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1790,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  aged  84.  This  celebrated  man  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  one,  in  that  solid,  practical 
wisdom,  which  consists  in  pursuing  valuable  ends  by  the 
most  appropriate  means.  His  cool  temper  and  sound 
judgment  secured  him  from  false  views  and  erroneous 
expectations : he  saw  things  in  their  real  light,  and  pre- 
dicted consequences  with  almost  prophetic  accuracy.  In 
all  his  speculations  and  pursuits,  something  beneficial  was 
ever  in  contemplation ; and  his  general  character  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  country,  which 
ranks  him  among  its  best  and  most  valuable  citizens. 

As  a natural  philosopher  his  fame  is  principally  founded 
upon  his  electrical  discoveries.  He  has,  however,  dis- 
played great  ingenuity  and  sagacity  upon  other  topics, 
particularly  relative  to  meteorology  and  mechanics.  It 
was  his  peculiar  talent  to  draw  useful  lessons  from  the 
commonest  occurrences,  which  would  have  passed  unno- 
ticed by  the  generality  of  observers.  As  a political  writer 
he  is  characterised  by  force,  clearness,  and  simplicity ; 
and  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  many  are  marked  with 
a cast  of  humour  which  render  them  equally  entertaining 
and  impressive. 

His  “ Private  Correspondence,”  published  many  years 
ago,  exhibits  the  author  to  equal  advantage  as  a philo- 
sopher, man  of  business,  moralist,  and  negotiator : here, 
also,  will  be  seen  the  profound  legislator  and  familiar 
friend,  who  opens  his  mind  and  delivers  his  sentiments 
with  the  same  ingenuousness  on  matters  of  science  and 
policy,  the  conduct  of  private  life,  and  the  interests  of 
nations.  His  letters  on  public  affairs  are  models  of  epis- 
tolary composition. 

1.  From  what  did  Franklin’s  cool  temper  and  sound  judgment  secure 
him  ? 

2.  On  what  science  was  his  fame  chiefly  founded,  in  regard  to  natural 
philosophy  ? 

3.  Upon  what  other  topics  did  he  display  great  ingenuity  and  sa- 
gacity ? 

4.  As  a political  writer,  by  what  Is  Dr.  Franklin  characterised  ? 
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Lesson  CVHL — April  the  eighteenth. 

The  Talking  Lady. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  lady  in  question  is  elderly, 
respectable,  and  well-bred ; but  talking,  sheer  talking,  is 
meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  to  her.  She  likes  nothing 
else.  Eating  is  a sad  interruption.  For  the  tea-table  she 
has  some  toleration  ; but  dinner,  with  its  clatter  of  plates 
and  jingle  of  knives  and  forks,  dinner  is  her  abhorrence, 
Nor  are  the  other  common  pursuits  of  life  more  in  her 
favour.  Walking  exliausts  the  breath  that  might  be  better 
employed.  Lancing  is  a noisy  diversion,  and  singing  is 
worse : she  cannot  endure  any  music,  except  the  long, 
grand,  dull  concerto,  which  nobody  thinks  of  listening  to. 
Reading  and  chess  she  classes  together  as  silent  barba- 
risms, unworthy  of  a social  and  civilised  people.  Cards, 
too,  have  their  faults  : there  is  a rivalry,  a mute  eloquence 
in  those  four  aces,  that  leads  away  the  attention ; besides, 
partners  will  sometimes  scold ; so  she  never  plays  at  cards ; 
and  upon  the  strength  of  this  abstinence  had  very  nearly 
passed  for  serious,  till  it  was  discovered  that  she  could  not 
abide  a long  sermon.  She  always  looks  out  for  the  shortest 
preacher,  and  never  went  to  above  one  “ Bible-meeting  ” 
in  her  life.  “ Such  speeches  ! ” quoth  she  : “ I thought 
the  men  never  meant  to  have  done.  People  have  great 
need  of  patience.”  Plays,  of  course,  she  abhors,  and  operas, 
and  mobs,  and  all  things  that  will  be  heard,  especially 
children ; though  for  babies,  particularly  when  asleep,  fop 
dogs  and  pictures,  and  such  silent  intelligences  as  serve  to 
talk  of  and  talk  to,  she  has  a considerable  partiality. 

Her  medical  dissertations  savour  a little  of  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  science  called  quackery.  She  has  a 
specific  against  almost  every  disease  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable ; and  is  terribly  prosy  and  unmerciful  in 
her  symptoms.  Her  cures  kill.  In  housekeeping,  her 
notions  resemble  those  of  other  verbal  managers ; full  of 
economy  and  retrenchment,  with  a leaning  towards  reform, 
though  she  loves  so  well  to  declaim  on  the  abuses  of  the 
cook’s  department,  that  I am  not  sure  she  would  very 
heartily  thank  any  radical  who  should  sweep  them  quite 
away. 

Talk  of  what  you  will,  she  seems  equally  at  home.  The 
very  weather  is  not  a safe  subject.  Her  memory  is  a per- 
petual register  of  hard  frosts,  and  long  droughts,  and  high 
winds,  and  terrible  storms,  with  all  the  evils  that  followed 
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in  their  train,  and  all  the  personal  events  connected  with 
them ; so  that  if  you  happen  to  remark  that  clouds  are 
come  up,  and  you  fear  it  may  rain,  she  replies,  “ Ay,  it 
is  just  such  a morning  as  three-and-thirty  years  ago, 
when  my  poor  cousin  was  married  — you  remember  my 
cousin  Barbara  — she  married  so  and  so,  the  son  of  so  and 
so;”  and  then  comes  the  whole  pedigree  of  the  bride- 
groom ; the  amount  of  the  settlements,  and  the  reading 
and  signing  them  over  night ; a description  of  the  wedding 
dresses,  in  the  style  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  how 
much  the  bride’s  gown  cost  per  yard ; the  names,  resi- 
dences, and  a short  subsequent  history  of  the  bridemaids 
and  men,  the  gentleman  who  gave  the  bride  away,  and 
the  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony,  with  a learned 
antiquarian  digression  relative  to  the  church  : then  the 
setting  out  in  procession ; the  marriage ; the  kissing;  the 
crying ; the  breakfasting ; the  drawing  the  cake  through 
the  ring ; and,  finally,  the  bridal  excursion,  which  brings 
us  back  again  at  an  hour’s  end  to  the  starting-post,  the 
weather,  and  the  whole  story  of  the  sopping,  the  drying, 
the  clothes-spoiling,  the  cold-catching,  and  all  the  small 
evils  of  a summer  shower.  By  this  time  it  rains,  and  she 
sits  down  to  a pathetic  see-saw  of  conjectures  on  the 
chance  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  having  set  out  for  her  daily  walk, 
or  the  possibility  that  Dr.  Brown  may  have  ventured  to 
visit  his  patients  in  a gig,  and  the  certainty  that  Lady 
Green’s  new  housemaid  would  come  from  London  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach.  And  yet,  with  all  this  intolerable 
prating,  she  is  actually  reckoned  a pleasant  woman  ! 

1.  What  amusements  does  the  Talking  Lady  class  together  as  silent 
barbarisms  ? 

2.  Why  has  she  a partiality  for  babies,  dogs,  and  pictures  ? 

3.  Of  what  does  her  medical  dissertations  savour  ? 

4.  What  do  her  notions  of  housekeeping  resemble  ? 


Lesson  CIX. — april  the  nineteenth. 

A Parent's  Advice  to  his  Children. 

The  bosom  friend,  and  successor  of  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
command  of  the  British  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  was  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  a man  who,  possessing  all  the  skill  and  bravery 
natural  to  one  who  held  so  distinguished  a rank  in  the 
navy,  was  a model  of  exemplary  virtue  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life.  Of  fifty  years,  during  which  he  continued 
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in  the  service,  nearly  forty-five  were  passed  in  active 
employment  abroad.  Yet  this  affectionate  husband  and 
lather,  thus  withheld  from  his  family  and  home  by  a sense 
of  public  duty,  still  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  and  (while  engaged,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  in  a perpetual  contest  with  the  elements,  and 
with  dispositions  as  boisterous  and  untractable,)  to  cultivate 
in  their  youthful  minds,  benevolence,  gentleness,  and  every 
female  virtue.  In  one  of  his  letters  are  the  following  ad- 
mirable remarks : — 

“ God  Almighty  has  impressed  on  every  breast  a certain 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  which  we  call  conscience. 
No  person  ever  did  a kind,  a benevolent,  a humane, 
or  charitable  action,  without  feeling  a consciousness  that 
it  was  good : it  creates  a pleasure  in  the  mind  that  nothing 
else  can  produce ; and  this  pleasure  is  the  greater  from 
the  act  which  causes  it  being  veiled  from  the  eye  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  delight  such  as  angels  feel  when  they 
wipe  away  the  tear  from  affliction,  or  warm  the  heart  with 
joy.  On  the  other  hand,  no  person  ever  did  or  said  an 
ill-natured,  an  unkind,  or  mischievous  thing,  who  did  not, 
in  the  very  instant,  feel  that  he  had  done  wrong.  This 
kind  of  feeling  is  a natural  monitor,  and  never  will  deceive 
if  due  regard  be  paid  to  it;  and  one  good  rule,  which 
you  should  ever  bear  in  mind,  and  act  up  to  as  much  as 
possible,  is,  never  to  say  any  thing  which  you  may  after- 
wards wish  unsaid,  or  do  what  you  may  afterwards  wish 
undone. 

“ The  education  of  a lady,  and,  indeed,  of  a gentleman 
too,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  all  of  great  import- 
ance to  their  happiness,  but  in  different  degrees.  The 
first  part  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that  they  may 
have  a knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  acquire  a habit 
of  doing  acts  of  virtue  and  honour.  By  reading  history 
you  will  perceive  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  memories 
of  good  and  virtuous  people  are  held ; the  contempt  and 
disgust  which  are  affixed  to  the  base,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  rank  in  life. — The  second  part  of  education  is 
to  acquire  a competent  knowledge  how  to  manage  your 
affairs,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be ; to  know  how 
to  direct  the  economy  of  your  house,  and  to  keep  exact 
accounts  of  every  thing  which  concerns  you.  Whoever 
cannot  do  this  must  be  dependent  on  somebody  else,  and 
those  who  are  dependent  on  another  cannot  be  perfectly 
at  their  ease.  Independently  of  its  great  use  to  every 
body  in  every  condition  of  life,  arithmetic  is  one  of  the 
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most  curious  and  entertaining  sciences  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  characters  which  are  used,  the  1,  2,  3,  are 
of  Arabic  origin ; and  that  by  the  help  of  these,  by  adding 
them,  by  subtracting  or  dividing  them,  we  should  come  at 
last  to  results  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
human  mind  without  them,  is  so  wonderful,  that  I am 
persuaded  that  if  they  were  of  no  real  use,  they  would  be 
exercised  for  mere  entertainment;  and  it  would  be  a 
fashion  for  accomplished  people,  instead  of  cakes  and  cards 
at  their  routs,  to  take  coffee  and  a difficult  question  in 
the  rule  of  three,  or  extracting  the  square  root.  — The  third 
part  is  perhaps  not  less  in  value  than  the  others.  It  is 
how  to  practise  those  manners  and  that  address  which  will 
recommend  you  to  the  respect  of  strangers.  Boldness  and 
forwardness  are  exceedingly  disgusting,  and  such  people 
are  generally  more  disliked  the  more  they  are  known ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  shyness  and  bashfulness,  and  the 
shrinking  from  conversation  with  those  with  whom  you 
ought  to  associate,  are  repulsive  and  unbecoming. 

“ There  are  many  hours  in  every  person’s  life  which 
are  not  spent  in  any  thing  important ; but  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  not  be  passed  idly.  Those  little  accom- 
plishments, as  music  and  dancing,  are  intended  to  fill  up 
the  hours  of  leisure,  which  would  otherwise  be  heavy  on 
you.  Nothing  wearies  me  more  than  to  see  a young  lady 
at  home,  sitting  with  her  arms  across,  or  twirling  her 
thumbs,  for  want  of  something  to  do.  Poor  thing ! I al- 
ways pity  her,  for  I am  sure  her  head  is  empty,  and  that 
she  has  not  the  sense  even  to  devise  the  means  of  pleasing 
herself.” 

1.  Who  was  Lord  Collingwood  ? 

2.  Although  his  lordship  was  almost  constantly  at  sea,  what  did  he 
endeavour  to  do  ? 

3.  What  has  the  Almighty  implanted  in  every  human  breast  ? 

4.  Into  how  many  parts  may  education  be  said  to  be  divided  — and. 
what  are  they  I 


Lesson  CX. — april  the  twentieth. 

Admiral  Blake. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1 657,  the  renowned  Blake  entirely 
destroyed  sixteen  Spanish  ships  (secured  with  great  nau- 
tical skill,  and  well  protected  by  a castle  and  forts  of  the 
shore),  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  one  of 
the  Canary  islands,  near  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa. 
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This  was  thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  exploits  that  had  ever  been  accomplished. 

Blake  at  this  time  was  dying  of  a complication  of  scurvy 
and  dropsy.  Resolved  to  do  one  more  service  to  his  coun- 
try before  his  death,  he  sailed,  with  twenty-five  ships,  to 
Santa  Cruz.  The  Spanish  governor,  a man  of  great  cou- 
rage, had  notice  of  his  intention,  and  made  the  best  pre- 
parations for  defence.  Sixteen  ships,  disposed  in  a semi- 
circular form,  were  strongly  barricaded,  and  the  entrance 
was  protected  by  a castle  and  seven  forts,  all  furnished 
with  large  cannon.  Blake  steered  boldly  into  the  bay, 
leaving  some  of  his  ships  to  silence  the  batteries,  while 
with  the  rest  he  attacked  the  Spanish  vessels.  He  beat 
the  enemy  from  all  their  defences,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  bring  off  the  shipping,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  destroyed 
the  whole,  to  an  immense  amount.  A fortunate  change 
of  wind  brought  him  out  again  without  the  loss  of  a ship. 
This  action  was  deemed  so  desperate,  that  it  in  some  mea- 
sure subjected  Blake  to  the  censure  of  rashness ; but  it 
was  that  species  of  rashness  which  has  given  the  British 
navy  a superiority  over  that  of  all  the  world. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Blake’s  own  brother  having 
failed  in  some  point  of  duty,  he  immediately  removed  him 
from  his  command,  though  he  still  behaved  to  him  with 
fraternal  affection ; so  much  in  Blake’s  mind  did  the  love 
of  his  country  outweigh  all  private  or  partial  interests  1 

This  great  enterprise  was  the  concluding  act  of  Blake’s 
life.  Finding  his  disorder  make  daily  progress,  he  sailed 
for  England ; and,  amid  his  frequent  inquiries  for  the  sight 
of  land,  he  expired  as  the  fleet  was  entering  Plymouth 
Sound,  on  August  17th,  1657,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a mo8t  magnificent  public 
funeral,  and  deposited  in  Henry  VII.’s  chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  After  the  restoration  — as  if  it  was  no 
longer  thought  worthy  to  lie  among  the  remains  of  kings — 
it  was  disinterred  and  reposited  in  St.  Margaret’s  church- 
yard ; nor  has  any  other  monument  than  the  fame  of  his 
actions  ever  been  raised  to  his  memory. 

1.  What  did  the  renowned  Blake  on  this  day  ? 

2.  What  did  Blake  v itli  the  enemy’s  shipping  ? 

3.  To  what  censure  lid  this  action  subject  Blake  t 

4.  Where  was  the  body  of  Blake  deposited  1 

5.  What  happened  to  it  after  the  restoration  ? 
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Lesson  CXI.  — afril  the  twenty-first. 

Alexander  the  Great. 

* 

This  extraordinary  man,  whose  rapid  and  extensive  con- 
quests filled  the  world  with  awe  and  admiration,  died  on 
this  day,  B.C.  323,  at  the  age  of  32.  The  youth  of  Alex- 
ander gave  token  of  great  promise.  From  the  care  of  his 
father  and  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  he  imbibed  every 
thing  that  could  tend  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  his  naturally  elevated  mind : he  early  testified  his  pas- 
sion for  arms,  and  found  his  greatest  delight  in  Homer’s 
Iliad,  because  it  laid  open  to  him  the  battles  of  the  heroes 
of  antiquity.  The  great  exploits  of  his  father  Philip 
often  caused  him  to  sigh,  lest,  as  he  said  to  one  of  his 
friends,  his  father  should  leave  him  nothing  to  achieve. 
Courage,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  perilous  enter- 
prises, early  unfolded  themselves  as  the  natural  bent  of 
his  character  ; and  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  was  equally  to  be  feared  and 
admired. 

Arrian,  whose  disposition  to  careful  examination,  and 
whose  desire  of  impartial  judgment  will  be  most  striking 
to  those  most  versed  among  the  ancient  historians,  has 
concluded  his  narrative  of  the  actions  by  declaring  his 
opinion  of  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man  thus : 
“ Alexander  was  in  body  most  graceful,  most  active,  and 
most  indefatigable  ; in  mind  most  manly,  most  ambitious 
of  glory,  most  indifferent  of  danger,  most  diligent  in  devo- 
tion to  the  Deity.  In  sensual  pleasures  he  was  most 
temperate;  of  praise  for  the  gifts  of  the  mind  insa- 
tiable ; singular  in  readiness  to  see  the  best  to  be  done 
in  the  most  critical  emergencies,  and,  from  what  was  evi 
dent,  to  conjecture  concerning  what  remained  obscure; 
in  all  the  business  of  arraying,  providing,  - and  ruling  an 
army,  most  able  ; in  encouraging  the  soldiers,  filling  them 
with  hope,  and,  by  demonstration  of  his  own  fearlessness, 
dispelling  the  fears  of  others,  excellent ; in  doubtful  en- 
terprise most  daring ; in  anticipating  even  the  enemy’s 
suspicion  of  his  purposes  most  skilful ; in  his  own  en- 
gagements most  faithful ; in  avoiding  to  be  deceived  by 
others  most  acute;  of  expense  upon  his  own  pleasures 
most  sparing  ; in  bestowing  upon  others  most  profuse. 

“ If  then,  through  vehemence  of  temper,  and  in  highly 
provoked  anger,  he  became  criminal,  or  if,  through  in- 
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flated  pride,  he  gave  too  much  into  barbarian  fashions,  I 
think  candour  will  find  large  extenuation  for  him  ; his 
youth,  and  his  uninterrupted  course  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary great  fortune,  being  considered,  together  with  the 
flattery  with  which  kings,  to  their  great  injury,  are  con- 
stantly beset.  On  the  other  hand,  the  severity  of  his  re- 
pentance for  his  faults,  I reckon  his  great,  and,  judging 
from  what  is  recorded  of  kings  in  general,  his  singular 
merit.  Even  his  claim  to  divine  origin  I cannot  esteem  a 
blameable  extravagance ; his  object  having  been  to  gain 
that  veneration  from  those  he  had  conquered  which  might 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  his  new  empire;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Minos,  iEacus,  Rhadamanthus,  Theseus,  and  Ion, 
men  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  sons  of 
gods,  being  familiar  to  him  and  to  all  about  him.  His 
assumption  of  the  Persian  habit  while  living  among  the 
Persians,  avoiding  thus  to  appear  a stranger  in  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned,  I consider  as  a just  policy.” 

His  long  sitting  at  table,  Aristobulus  assures  us,  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  wine,  for  he  commonly  drank  little,  but 
for  conversation,  and  to  discover  who  might  deserve  his 
esteem,  for  with  such  he  wished  to  cultivate  friendship. 

1.  What  was  the  character  of  Alexander? 

2.  For  what  purpose  did  Alexander  assurce  the  Persian  habit  ? 

3.  To  what  did  Aristobulus  ascribe  his  long  sitting  at  table  ? 


Lesson  CXII.  — afril  the  twenty-second. 

Henry  VIII. 

On  this  day,  in  1509,  Henry  YIH.  of  England  began  to 
reign.  In  portraying  his  character,  the  historian  Hume 
thus  writes  : — “ The  absolute  and  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity which  he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard  he 
obtained  among  foreign  nations,  are  circumstances  which 
entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a great  prince ; while  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty  seem  to  exclude  him  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a good  one. 

“ He  possessed,  indeed,  great  vigour  of  mind,  which 
qualified  him  for  exercising  dominion  over  men  — cou- 
rage, intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexibility;  and  though  these 
qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a regular 
and  solid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good 
parts  and  an  extensive  capacity  ; and  every  one  dreaded  a 
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contest  with  a man  who  was  never  known  to  yield  or  to 
forgive,  and  who,  in  every  controversy,  was  determined 
to  ruin  himself  or  his  antagonist. 

“ A catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend  many  of 
the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature.  Violence, 
cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacy,  arro- 
gance, bigotry,  presumption,  caprice ; but  neither  was  he 
subject  to  all  these  vices  in  the  most  extensive  degree, 
nor  was  he  at  intervals  altogether  devoid  of  virtues.  He 
was  sincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least  of 
a temporary  friendship  and  attachment 

“ It  may  seem  a little  extraordinary,  that  notwith- 
standing his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  and  his 
arbitrary  administration,  this  prince  not  only  acquired  the 
regard  of  his  subjects,  but  never  was  the  object  of  their 
hatred : he  seems  even  in  some  degree  to  have  possessed 
their  love  and  affection.  His  exterior  qualities  were  ad- 
vantageous, and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude  ; his  magni- 
ficence and  personal  bravery  rendered  him  illustrious  to 
vulgar  eyes ; and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
English  in  that  age  were  so  thoroughly  subdued,  that, 
like  eastern  slaves,  they  were  inclined  to  admire  even 
those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exercised 
over  themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense.” 


1.  What  British  prince  ascended  the  throne  on  this  day  ? 

2.  What  good  qualities  did  he  possess  ? 

3.  What  would  a catalogue  of  his  vices  comprehend  ? 

4.  In  what  respect  may  the  English  of  that  age  be  compared  to 
eastern  slaves  ? 


Lesson  CXm.  — april  the  twenty-third. 
The  Village  Clergyman. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a garden  flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,  where  a few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose. 

A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year  ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  chang’d  nor  wish’d  to  change  his  place  ; 
Unpractis’d  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
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Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  leam’d  to  prize, 

More  skill’d  to  raise  the  wretched,  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 

He  chid  their  wand’rings, -but  reliev’d  their  pain  ; 

The  long-remember’d  beggar  %vas  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast : 

The  ruin’d  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim’d  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allow'd  : 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away ; 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder’d  his  crutch,  and  show’d  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleas’d  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn’d  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  even  his  failings  lean’d  to  virtue’s  side : 

But  in  his  duty  prompt,  at  every  call, 

He  watch’d  and  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt  for  all ; 

And  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 

To  tempt  its  new-fledg’d  offspring  to  the  skies ; 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  nnd  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismay’d, 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 

Comfort  came  down,  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt’ring  accents  whisper’d  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail’d  with  double  sway. 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remain’d  to  pray. 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man 
With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran : 

Even  children  follow’d  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck’d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile ; 
His  ready  smile  a parent’s  warmth  express’d, 

Their  welfare  pleas’d  him,  and  their  cares  distress’d ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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Lesson  CXIV. — april  the  twenty-fourth. 
Chateaubriand’s  Description  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

The  air  was  so  fresh  and  balmy,  that  all  the  passengers 
remained  on  deck  during  the  night.  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing I was  awakened  by  a confused  hum ; I opened  my 
eyes,  and  saw  all  the  pilgrims  crowding  towards  the  prow 
of  the  vessel.  I asked  what  it  was  ? They  said  that  it 
was  Mount  Carmel.  I instantly  rose  from  the  plank  on 
which  I was  stretched,  and  eagerly  looked  out  for  the 
sacred  mountain.  Every  one  strove  to  show  it  to  me,  but 
I could  see  nothing  by  reason  of  the  dazzling  of  the  sun, 
which  now  rose  above  the  horizon.  The  moment  had 
something  in  it  that  was  august  and  impressive ; all  the 
pilgrims,  with  their  chaplets  in  their  hands,  remained  in 
silence,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Land ; 
the  captain  prayed  aloud,  and  not  a sound  was  to  be  heard 
but  that  prayer  and  the  rush  of  the  vessel,  as  it  ploughed 
with  a fair  wind  through  the  azure  sea.  From  time  to 
time  the  cry  arose,  from  those  in  elevated  parts  of  the 
vessel,  that  they  saw  Mount  Carmel,  and  at  length  I 
myself  perceived  it  like  a round  globe  under  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  I then  fell  on  my  knees,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Latin  pilgrims.  My  first  impression  was  not  the  kind  of 
agitation  which  I experienced  on  approaching  the  coast  of 
Greece,  but  the  sight  of  the  cradle  of  the  Israelites,  and 
of  the  country  of  our  Saviour,  filled  me  with  awe  and 
veneration.  I was  about  to  descend  on  the  land  of  miracles 
— on  the  birth-place  of  the  subliraest  poetry  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  earth — on  the  spot  where,  speaking  only  as  it 
has  affected  human  history,  the  most  wonderful  event  has 
occurred  which  ever  changed  the  destinies  of  our  species. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  has  in  all  ages  served  as  the 
burying-place  to  Jerusalem:  you  meet  there,  side  by  side, 
monuments  of  the  most  distant  times,  and  of  the  present 
century.  The  Jews  still  resort  thither  from  all  corners  of 
the  earth,  to  die.  A stranger  sells  to  them,  for  almost  its 
weight  in  gold,  the  land  which  contains  the  bones  of  their 
fathers.  Solomon  planted  that  valley.  The  shadow  of 
the  temple,  by  which  it  was  overhung  — the  dark  and 
mournful  stream  which  traverses  it  — the  psalms  which 
David  composed  on  the  spot  — the  lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, which  its  rocks  re-echoed,  all  rendered  it  the  fitting 
abode  of  death.  Our  blessed  Saviour  commenced  his 
passion  in  the  same  place : that  innocent  Son  of  David 
there  shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  our  sins;  and 
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there  fell  those  tears  which  the  guilty  David  poured  forth 
for  his  own  transgressions.  Few  names  awaken  in  our 
minds  recollections  so  solemn  as  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
It  is  full  of  wonders. 

The  aspect  of  this  celebrated  valley  is  desolate.  On  the 
western  side  is  a ridge  of  lofty  rocks  which  support  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  above  which  the  towers  of  the 
city  appear.  The  eastern  side  is  formed  by  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  another  eminence  called  the  Mount  of  Scandal, 
from  the  idolatry  of  Solomon.  These  two  mountains, 
which  adjoin  each  other,  are  almost  bare,  and  of  a red  and 
sombre  hue  ; on  their  desert  side  you  see  here  and  there 
some  black  and  withered  vineyards,  some  wild  olives,  some 
ploughed  land,  covered  with  hyssop,  and  a few  ruined 
chapels.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  you  perceive  a tor- 
rent, traversed  by  a single  arch,  which  is  of  great  antiquity. 
The  stones  of  the  Jewish  cemetery  appear  like  a mass  of 
ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Scandal,  under  the 
village  of  Siloam.  You  can  hardly  distinguish  the  build- 
ings of  the  village  from  the  ruins  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Three  ancient  monuments  are  particularly 
conspicuous : those  of  Zechariah,  Jehoshaphat,  and 
Absalom.  The  sadness  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  no  smoke 
ascends,  and  in  which  no  sound  is  to  be  heard ; the  soli- 
tude of  the  surrounding  mountains,  where  not  a living 
creature  is  to  be  seen  ; the  disorder  of  the  tombs,  ruined, 
ransacked,  and  half  exposed  to  view ; would  almost  induce 
one  to  believe  that  the  last  trump  had  been  heard,  and  that 
the  dead  were  about  to  rise  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 

1 . Who  was  Chateaubriand  ? 

2.  What  has  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  served  for  in  all  ages,  and  for 
what  do  the  Jews  still  resort  thither  ? 

3.  Describe  the  aspect  of  this  celebrated  valley. 

4.  What  would  the  sadness  and  solitude  of  Jerusalem  almost  induce 

one  to  believe  ? 

Lesson  CXY.  — april  the  twenty-fifth. 

Cowper. 

On  this  day,  in  1800,  expired  at  East-Dereham,  a few 
miles  from  Norwich,  in  Norfolk,  William  Cowper,  the 
much-admired  poet.  His  works  will  be  esteemed  so  long  as 
virtue  is  cherished  on  earth,  and  genius  applauded  by  men. 

“ Hear  Cowper  raise  his  bold  and  moral  song, 

Arm’d  with  sweet  tenderness,  in  virtue  strong, 

Truth,  while  he  sings,  lets  fall  her  honest  tears, 

And  mad  Oppression  startles  while  he  hears  1” 
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A considerable  portion  of  the  life  of  this  mild,  amiable, 
and  benevolent  man  was  passed,  however,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  extreme  despair  ; his  morbid  melancholy  having 
induced  him  to  cherish  the  dreadful  idea  that  he  was  for- 
saken by  his  Creator ; though  he  had  lived  in  the  con- 
tinued  practice  of  all  the  virtues.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  melancholy  man  is,  probably,  sketched  from 
what  too  faithful  remembrance  suggested  of  himself : — 

“ Look  where  he  comes  in  this  embower’d  alcove. 

Stand  close  conceal'd,  and  see  a statue  move ; 

Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  slow, 

Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp’d  below, 

Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  distress, 

Such  as  its  symptoms  only  can  express. 

That  tongue  is  silent  now ; that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song. 

Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend. 

Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a drooping  friend. 

Renounc’d  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 

Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 

But  fail  beneath  a fever’s  secret  sway, 

And  like  a summer  brook  are  pass’d  away.” 

The  merry  story  of  “ John  Gilpin  ” seems  to  show, 
as  indeed  do  many  passages  in  his  other  works,  that  a 
strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous  naturally  balanced  in 
his  disposition  the  gloomy  propensity  which  circumstances 
rendered  finally  predominant.  For  the  purpose  of  employ- 
ing his  mind,  and  thereby  dispelling  a train  of  gloomy 
reflections,  he  undertook  the  real  task  of  translating  into 
blank  verse  the  whole  of  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Nothing,  however,  was  capable  of  durably  relieving 
his  mind  from  the  horrible  impressions  it  had  undergone ; 
and  absolute  despair  was  the  state  in  which  it  finally 
settled. 

The  poet  Campbell  thus  characterises  the  writings  of 
Cowper : “ His  verse  abounds  with  opposite  traits  of 
severity  and  gentleness,  of  playfulness  and  superstition, 
of  solemnity  and  mirth,  which  appear  almost  anomalous ; 
and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  sometimes  an  air  of  moody 
versatility  in  the  extreme  contrasts  of  his  feelings.  But 
looking  to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a mas- 
sive air  of  sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  stedfast  principles 
of  belief ; and,  if  we  may  prolong  the  architectural  meta- 
phor, though  its  arches  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its 
tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and  shadows  grotesquely 
crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still  forms  a vast,  various,  and 
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interesting  monument  of  the  builder’s  mind.-  — His  lan- 
guage has  such  a masculine  idiomatic  strength,  and  his 
manner,  whether  he  rises  into  grace  or  falls  into  negli- 
gence, has  so  much  plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we 
read  no  poetry  with  a deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments 
having  come  from  the  author’s  heart ; and  of  the  enthu- 
siasm, in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  unfeigned 
and  unexaggerated.” 


1.  What  induced  Cowper  to  cherish  the  dreadful  idea  that  he  waj 
forsaken  by  his  Maker  ? 

2.  What  does  the  merry  story  of  John  Gilpin  seem  to  show  ? 


Lesson  CXV1.  — april  the  twenty-sixth. 

Iceland  and  its  Inhabitants. 

In  this  bleak  and  mountainous  country,  man  and  all  that 
he  produces  vanish  amidst  the  mightier  works  of  nature. 
Woods  and  the  higher  classes  of  the  vegetable  creation  are 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  naked  rocks  are  too  steep  for  even 
the  hardy  birch  or  stunted  willow  to  fix  their  roots.  No 
sound  is  heard  save  the  billows  dashing  on  the  craggy 
shore,  no  motion  seen  but  the  cataract  rushing  down  the 
rugged  cliffs.  Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  these 
fiords,  and  the  repulsive  aspect  they  present ; yet  there  does 
the  Icelander  choose  his  dwelling,  unappalled  by  the  rocks 
which  threaten  every  moment  to  crush  him  by  their  fall. 

The  interior  of  Iceland  is  an  immense  desert,  strewed 
with  volcanic  ashes  or  dust,  and  haunted,  according  to 
popular  belief,  by  demons  which  emerge  from  the  adjoin- 
ing volcanoes.  The  calamities  to  which  that  country  has 
been  so  often  exposed,  owing  to  the  activity  of  its  subter- 
ranean fires,  has  disposed  its  inhabitants  to  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. The  devastations  caused  by  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  are  still  fresh  in  their  memories.  The  streams 
of  lava  which  flowed  from  the  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  1783,  are 
calculated  to  have  covered  an  extent  of  not  less  than  420 
square  miles.  Still  more  constantly  formidable,  though 
less  terrific  in  their  immediate  operation,  are  the  incroach- 
ments  made  on  the  valleys  by  the  advancing  glaciers 
which  extend  from  the  jokuls  or  snow-covered  mountains. 

Instances  frequently  occur  when  the  Icelander,  return- 
ing after  years  of  absence  in  a foreign  land  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  the  home  of  his  childhood,  finds  its 
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green  valleys  a desolate  wilderness  of  ice.  Often,  where 
the  declivities  are  more  abrupt,  the  snow  suddenly  loses 
its  equilibrium,  and  rolls  down  with  immense  fury  and  a 
loud  noise,  which  heard  in  the  still  night  resembles  dis- 
tant thunder.  The  internal  fires  that  still  glow  in  the 
bosom  of  many  of  these  jokuls  frequently  hasten  this  cata- 
strophe by  destroying  the  slight  hold  the  ice  has  on 
the  mountain,  and,  converting  the  under-stratum  into 
water,  float  it  all  down  into  the  valleys.  It  seems  to  have 
been  in  this  way  that  the  Breidamark  Jokul,  now  twenty 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad  and  400  feet  high,  was  formed. 
It  fills  a wide  plain  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  which, 
to  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  later,  was  a beautiful  vale 
adorned  with  grass  fields,  woods,  and  farms. 

The  inhospitable  climate  influences  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  moral  and  physical  life  of  the  natives. 
The  changes  of  the  seasons  alone  bring  variety  to  the  Ice- 
lander, and  nowhere  is  this  change  more  sudden  or  com- 
plete. Summer  and  winter  — for  spring  and  autumn 
are  unknown  — have  each  their  appropriate  occupations 
as  diverse  as  the  periods  of  the  year.  In  winter  they 
generally  rise  about  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  when 
the  employments  of  the  day  begin,  the  family  and  ser- 
vants equally  engaging  in  the  preparation  of  food  and 
clothing.  Some  of  the  men  look  after  the  cattle,  feeding 
those  which  are  kept  in  the  house ; others  spin  ropes  of 
wool  or  horse-hair,  or  are  employed  in  the  smithy  making 
horse-shoes  and  other  articles ; whilst  the  boys  remove  the 
snow  from  the  pastures  for  the  sheep,  which  are  turned 
out  during  the  day  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  females 
make  ready  the  several  meals,  ply  the  spindle  and  distaff, 
knit  stockings  and  mittens,  and  occasionally  embroider 
bedcovers  and  cushions. 

When  evening  comes  on,  the  whole  family  are  collected 
into  one  room,  which  is  at  once  bedchamber  and  parlour, 
and  the  lamp  being  lighted,  they  take  their  seats  with  their 
work  in  their  hands.  Men  and  women  are  now  similarly 
engaged  in  knitting  or  weaving,  or  in  preparing  hides  for 
shoes  or  fishing-dresses.  While  they  are  thus  occupied,  one 
of  their  number  selected  for  the  evening  places  himself 
near  the  lamp,  and  reads  aloud,  generally  in  a singing 
monotonous  voice,  some  old  saga  or  history.  As  the  read- 
ing proceeds,  the  master  of  the  house  or  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  circle  pass  remarks  on  the  more  striking 
incidents  of  the  story,  or  try  the  ingenuity  of  the  children 
by  questions. 
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Printed  books  being  scarce,  there  are  many  itinerating 
historians  who  gain  a livelihood  by  wandering,  like  the 
bards  of  old,  from  house  to  house,  and  reciting  their 
traditionary  lore.  For  the  same  reason,  the  custom  of 
lending  books  is  very  prevalent ; the  exchanges  being 
usually  made  at  church,  where,  even  in  the  most  inclement 
season,  a few  always  contrive  to  be  present.  The  most 
interesting  works  thus  obtained  are  not  unfrequently 
copied  by  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall,  most  of  the 
Icelanders  writing  in  a correct  and  beautiful  manner. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  early  history 
of  Iceland  is  its  literary  pre-eminence  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  century.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
so  barren  and  cheerless  a spot  should  give  their  attention 
to  letters,  and  should  bequeath  to  the  world  such  a long 
series  of  works,  of  so  high  a degree  of  excellence  as  might 
almost  lead  us  to  regard  the  early  Icelanders,  collectively, 
as  a learned  community. 


1.  "What  appearance  does  the  interior  of  Iceland  present? 

2.  What  frequently  occurs  when  an  Icelander,  who  has  long  been 
absent,  returns  to  his  home  ? 

3.  How  is  the  scarcity  of  printed  books  in  a manner  supplied  1 

4.  What  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  early  history  of 
Iceland  ? 


Lesson  CXYII. — April  the  twenty-seventh. 

Sir  William  Jones. 

On  this  day,  in  1794,  died  Sir  William  Jones.  It  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  facility  of  his  talents,  and  the 
exquisiteness  of  his  memory,  when  it  is  recorded  that  he 
understood  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  languages,  eight 
of  which  had  been  acquired  with  critical  correctness.  In 
respect  to  his  literary  achievements,  also,  they  were  so 
numerous  as  to  exhibit  an  Herculean  task,  never  before 
attained  in  an  equal  number  of  years. 

His  celebrity,  indeed,  is  astonishing,  and,  in  point  of 
character,  he  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  both  as  to  integrity  and  patriotism ; while  in  respect 
to  genius,  general  literature,  and  deep  research,  he  is  second 
to  none  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  Pious,  regular, 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties ; he  was  a per- 
fect model  in  private  life.  Patient,  indefatigable,  uncor- 
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rupt,  and  at  the  same  time  gifted  with  a wonderful  degree 
of  precision  and  equanimity ; he  exhibited  the  perfect 
pattern  of  an  upright  judge.  Critically  acquainted  with 
the  architecture  of  the  English  constitution,  he  admired 
that  noble  fabric,  in  its  ancient  primeval  Saxon  simplicity, 
and  lamented  that  its  noble  Gothic  arch  had  been  dis- 
figured and  undermined  by  the  modern  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion. So  pure  was  he  in  regard  to  his  principles,  that  he 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  “English  Cato;”  so  uni- 
versal in  respect  to  attainments,  that  he  bore  a near  re- 
semblance to  the  “admirable  Crichton;”  while  a learned 
Dutch  professor  termed  him  “ the  Phoenix  of  his  day,  and 
the  ornament  of  the  age.” 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  Sir  William  Jones  did 
not  succeed  in  his  wish  to  represent  his  alma  matei , 
Oxford,  in  parliament,  as  it  would  have  detained  him  in 
England,  and  might  have  preserved,  for  many  additional 
years,  a life  so  dear  and  precious  to  his  country.  This 
was  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  and  one  for  which, 
as  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  say,  he  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  “not  only  an  Indian  judgeship  of  six  thousand 
a year,  but  a nabobship  with  as  many  millions.”  To  con- 
clude, he  literally  sacrificed  his  life  to  a nice  sense  of  duty 
— the  completion  of  a code  of  laws  for  our  Hindoo  and 
Mahommedan  subjects  in  India  — and  was  worthy  to  live 
either  in  the  times  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  to  whose 
triumph  he  attuned  his  lyre,  or  of  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
whose  lives  and  whose  death  alike  constituted  the  theme 
of  his  eulogium. 

1.  How  many  languages  is  Sir  W.  Jones  said  to  have  understood? 

2.  What  was  said  of  Sir  William  by  a learned  Dutch  professor  ? 

3.  What  was  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition  ? 

4.  To  what  did  he  literally  sacrifice  his  life  ? 


Lesson  CXYIH. — April  the  twenty-eighth. 

On  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Gold. 

Gold  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  metals  except  platina,  and 
is  of  a light  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red.  It  is  not  very 
elastic,  nor  very  hard,  possessing  a hardness  between  silver 
and  tin ; but  where  the  metal  would  be  liable  to  wear,  it 
is  rendered  much  harder  by  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  copper.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell;  it  possesses 
less  tenacity  than  iron,  copper,  platina,  or  silver : very 
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few,  however,  of  the  metals  have  more  lustre,  and  it  is  so 
malleable  and  ductile  that  it  may  be  drawn  into  wire  of 
extreme  fineness,  and  beaten  out  into  leaves  thin  enough 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  slightest  wind. 

It  melts  at  1300  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  when  melted 
takes  a bright  green  colour  inclining  to  blue ; but  it  is  so 
fixed  that  it  may  be  kept  in  this  state  of  fusion  for  any 
length  of  time  without  suffering  any  diminution  either  in 
its  weight  or  its  qualities.  When  allowed  to  cool,  it  con- 
tracts in  bulk  and  crystalizes  in  short  quadrilateral  pyra- 
mids. It  is,  however,  capable  of  combustion ; for  although 
neither  air,  water,  nor  fire  seem  to  have  any  effect  upon 
it,  it  may  be  burnt  by  the  action  of  a galvanic  battery,  or 
by  exposing  it  in  the  state  of  wire  to  a stream  of  infiamed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  whereby  it  becomes  converted 
to  an  oxide. 

Gold  will  form  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals.  That 
with  copper  is  the  most  useful,  as  it  renders  the  gold 
harder,  and  when  in  small  quantity  does  not  impair  its 
colour.  For  current  coin  the  metal  is  alloyed  with  a mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver.  Sterling  gold  is  a compound  of 
eleven  parts  pure  gold  and  one  part  of  some  other  metal. 
An  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  is  employed  in  soldering  the 
articles  made  with  gold,  as  such  an  alloy  is  more  fusible 
than  the  pure  metal. 

.Gold  is  found  native  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Siberia,  North 
Carolina,  Hungary,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  generally  occurs  in  a metallic  state,  alloyed  with  a little 
silver  or  copper,  and  commonly  in  the  form  of  grains. 
Most  of  the  gold  of  commerce  is  at  present  brought  to 
Europe  from  Africa,  and  from  the  continent  of  America. 
Gold  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  ores  of  other  metals, 
but  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth. 
It  abounds  in  the  sands  of  many  African  rivers,  in  South 
America,  and  in  India.  Several  of  the  rivers  in  France 
contain  gold  in  their  sands : and  it  has  also  been  discovered 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Ireland. 

Near  Pamplona,  in  South  America,  single  labourers 
have  collected  upwards  of  200/.  worth  of  wash-gold  in  a 
day.  In  the  province  of  Sonora  the  Spaniards  discovered 
a plain  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  they  found 
wash-gold  at  the  depth  of  only  sixteen  inches ; the  grains 
were  of  such  a size  that  some  of  them  weighed  seventy- 
two  ounces,  and  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a short  time, 
with  a few  labourers,  they  collected  1000  marks  (equal  in 
value  to  31,219/.  10s.  sterling),  even  without  taking  time 
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<0  wash  the  earth  that  had  been  dug.  They  found  one 
grain  which  weighed  132  ounces.  This  is  deposited  in 
the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  is  worth  500/. 

Gold  is  used  for  jewellery,  for  plate,  and  for  current 
Coin  ; but  for  these  purposes  it  is  generally  alloyed  either 
with  copper  or  silver.  It  is  employed  in  various  ways  in 
the  arts.  In  a state  of  solution,  which  is  effected  with 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  is  used  for  staining  ivory  and  orna- 
mental feathers.  It  gives  a beautiful  purple  red,  winch 
cannot  be  effaced ; even  marble  may  be  stained  with  it. 
Gold  is  also  spread  over  other  metals  in  the  process  called 
gilding,  to  preserve  them  from  tarnishing  or  rusting,  as 
gold  does  not  become  oxidized  by  exposure  to  atmospheric 
air. 

But  gold  was  employed  by  the  monarchs  of  antiquity 
in  much  greater  quantity  than  any  of  the  modern  nations 
have  been  accustomed  to.  From  the  tenth  ehaper  of  the 
First  Book  of  Kings  it  appears  that  Solomon  received 
twenty-seven  tons  weight  of  gold  in  one  year ; and  in  the 
same  chapter  it  is  said,  “And  all  King  Solomon’s  drinking- 
vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold ; none  were  of  silver ; it  was 
nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.”  In  short, 
the  lavish  employment  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  nations 
of  antiquity  is  recorded  by  all  the  early  historians. 

1.  What  metal  is  heavier  than  gold  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  its  malleability  and  ductility  ? 

3.  At  how  many  degrees  of  heat  does  it  melt  ? 

4.  Where  is  gold  found  native  ? 

5.  Is  gold  ever  found  in  the  ore  of  other  metals  ? 

6.  For  what  is  gold  chiefly  used  ? 


Lesson  CXIX. — April  the  twenty-ninth. 

The  Fine  Arts. 

The  fine  arts  are  the  study  and  delight  of  all  polished 
nations.  They  disarm  the  spirit  of  man  of  its  natural 
ferocity,  and  they  elevate  the  mind  while  they  soften  the 
heart.  Ignorance  is  but  another  name  for  barbarity,  and 
the  want  of  knowledge  sharpens  the  appetite  of  violence. 
The  chief  object  of  science  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
of  art  the  development  of  beauty.  In  the  former  we  trust 
to  reason,  and  in  the  latter  to  imagination.  Science  clears 
the  obstructions  which  impede  the  progress  of  art,  and 
art  adorns  and  smooths  the  paths  of  science. 
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Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  may  be  described 
as  the  sensual  classes  of  the  fine  arts,  and  poetry  and  music 
as  the  intellectual.  The  former  address  themselves  at  once 
to  our  senses.  Their  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  resemblances 
of  things  which  we  have  seen ; but  the  latter  address  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  and  call  up  trains  of  thought  by  means 
that  have  no  likeness  to  those  ideas  which  they  themselves 
renew. 

Of  all  the  fine  arts,  architecture  is  not  only  that  which 
is  most  easily  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  wants  of  mankind, 
but  that  on  which  all  the  others  are  dependent.  All  the 
others,  when  compared  with  architecture,  are  only  repre- 
sentative, and  contribute  only  to  the  gratification  of  those 
wants  which  arise  from  the  experience  of  pleasure.  But 
this  primeval  art  is,  in  its  rudimental  state,  almost  as 
necessary  to  man  as  food,  and  in  its  refined,  no  less  essen- 
tial to  the  improvement  of  every  other. 

Painting  and  sculpture  are  the  arts  which  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  aflinity  to  architecture,  and  to  be  immediately 
connected  with  its  use  and  progress.  For  the  origin  of 
painting  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  such  obvious  instinct 
as  that  which  led  man  to  the  art  of  building ; and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
vention anterior  or  coeval  with  sculpture. 

The  influence  of  painting  and  sculpture  on  the  mind  is 
like  that  of  oratory,  which  persuades  by  the  statement  of 
truths ; the  power  of  poetry  and  music  is  felt  like  that  of 
magic,  which  calls  up  spirits,  and  produces  miraculous 
effects  by  the  mixing  of  certain  ingredients  curiously 
culled.  As  the  orator  cannot  state  a truth  justly  and 
perspicuously,  without  obtaining  an  immediate  concur- 
rence in  opinion  from  his  auditors,  so  the  painter  or  sculp- 
tor cannot  exhibit  a picture  or  a statue  properly  executed 
without  obtaining  the  admiration  of  all  spectators.  But 
the  jurisdiction  of  poetry  and  music  is  not  so  universal, 
for  they  are  dependent  on  associations  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  they  address  themselves.  Truth  is  every 
where  the  same,  but  habits  are  local.  And  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture  are  connected  with  truths,  while 
those  of  music  and  poetry  are  dependent  on  habits. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  objects  of  science  and  art  ? 

2.  Upon  which  of  the  fine  arts  are  all  the  others  dependent  ? and 
why  so  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  influence  of  painting  and  sculpture  on  the  mind  like 
that  of  oratory  ? 
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Lesson  CXX. — April  the  thirtieth. 

General  Washington. 

On  this  day,  in  1789,  the  renowned  Washington  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  amid  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators. It  has  been  justly  said  by  one  of  his  biographers 
that  “ the  whole  range  of  history  does  not  present  a cha- 
racter on  which  we  can  dwell  with  such  entire  unmixed 
admiration  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  were  so 
happily  blended  that  he  might  seem  expressly  formed  for 
the  part  assigned  to  him  on  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

His  firm  mind,  equally  inaccessible  to  the  flatteries  of 
hope  and  the  suggestions  of  despondence,  was  kept  steady 
by  the  grand  principles  of  pure  love  to  his  country  and  a 
religious  attachment  to  moral  duty.  In  him  even  fame, 
glory,  and  reputation  were  subordinate  to  the  performance 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  him ; and  no  one  ever  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  power  more  free  from  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  of  selfish  or  ambitious  designs.  Capable 
of  strong  and  decisive  measures  when  necessary,  they 
were  tempered  with  the  lenity  which  flows  from  true 
benevolence. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  well-proportioned.  His  form 
was  dignified,  and  his  port  majestic.  His  passions  were 
naturally  strong;  but  he  had  obtained  a full  command 
over  them.  In  the  character  of  intellect  judgment  pre- 
dominated. To  fancy  and  vivacity  he  had  no  pretension  ; 
but  good  sense  displayed  itself  in  all  that  he  said  or  wrote. 
It  was  a proof  of  strong  powers  of  acquisition,  that,  scanty 
as  his  literary  education  had  been,  by  a careful  study  of 
the  English  language  in  its  best  models,  he  became  master 
of  a style  at  once  pure,  elegant,  and  energetic ; and  few 
better  specimens  of  public  addresses  can  be  shown  than 
in  the  products  of  his  pen.  Many  more  brilliant  charac- 
ters appear  in  the  pages  of  history  and  biography ; scarcely 
any  so  thoroughly  estimable. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1789? 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  world  are  the  United  States  ? and  what  is  the 
name  of  the  capital  ? 

3.  To  what  were  fame,  glory,  and  reputation  subordinate  in  Washing- 
ton ? 

4.  What  was  his  personal  appearance  ? 

5.  To  what  had  he  no  pretension  ? 
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MAY. 

Latjohiwo  May  ha*  raised  her  head 
From  her  violet-sprinkled  bed: 

Richer  tissue  ne'er  was  twined 
In  the  silken  looms  of  lntl. 

Waken'd  by  the  linnet’s  song. 

To  the  fields  the  maidens  throng. 

Ere  the  rising  sunbeam  pale 
Dries  the  dew-drops  from  the  rale. 

As  that  May-dav  mom  shall  prote. 
True  or  false  shall  be  their  lore. 

Village  hearts  remember  well 
Every  blossom’s  simple  spell ; 

If  before  them  spring  the  rose, 

Love  and  joy  the  emblem  shows  ; 

If  they  feel  the  stinging  thorn, 

True  love  shall  be  dash  d with  scorn  ; 
Tulip*  tell  of  love  for  gold  ; 

Pale  Narcissus,  proud  and  cold. 

Shows  the  heart  that,  turn'd  to  stone. 
Lives  uncharm’d,  unloving,  lone.  — 
Till  young  May  again  appear, 

Thus  shall  sj>eed  the  lover's  year  : 

Then  again  the  mystic  line 
In  the  scented  bloom  shall  twine  ; 
Sparkling,  sunny,  sweet,  and  new, 

As  their  crowns  of  morning  dew. 

May  is  proverbially  the  loveliest  month 
of  the  year.  Yet  this  conception  has 
rather  been  borrowed  from  the  Homan 
poets,  than  authorized  by  our  own  feel- 
ings : for  In  England,  May  is  often  visited 
by  heavy  nuns  and  violent  winds^ 

The  Romans  named  this  month 
from  Uaia,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 
and  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the 
Pleiades.  On  the  first  of  the  month 
they  sacrificed  to  Mala,  yet  Apollo 
was  its  presiding  deity.— It  was  called 
by  the  Saxons  Tri 
JUilchi,  from  the 
> rode  but  pastoral 
observation  of  the 
increase  of  milk 
the  springing 
grass. 
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Lesson  CXX1 — may  the  first. 

May-Day. 

In  ancient  times  May-day  was  celebrated  by  the  young  of 
both  sexes  in  the  following  manner:  — They  rose  shortly 
after  midnight,  and  went  to  some  neighbouring  wood, 
attended  by  songs  and  music,  and,  breaking  green  branches 
from  the  trees,  adorned  them  with  wreaths  and  crowns  of 
flowers.  They  returned  home  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  made  their  windows  and  doors  gay  with  garlands. 
In  the  villages  they  danced  during  the  day  round  the  May- 
pole,  which  afterwards  remained  the  whole  year  untouched 
— a fading  emblem  and  a consecrated  offering  to  the  God- 
dess of  Flowers. 

Hail ! sacred  thou  to  social  joy ! 

To  mirth  and  -wine,  sweet  First  of  May ; 

To  sports  which  no  grave  cares  alloy, 

The  sprightly  dance,  the  festive  play. 

Hail ! thou,  of  ever-circling  time 
That  gracest  still  the  ceaseless  flow ! 

Bright  blossom  of  the  season’s  prime, 

Aye  hastening  on  to  winter’s  snow ! 

When  first  young  Spring  his  angel  face 
On  earth  unveil’d,  and  years  of  gold 

Gilt  with  pure  ray  man’s  guileless  race. 

By  law’s  stem  terror  uncontroll’d  : 

Such  was  the  soft  and  genial  breeze, 

Mild  zephyr  breathed  on  all  around  ; 

With  grateful  glee  to  heirs  like  these 

Yielded  its  wealth  the  unlabour’d  ground. 

So  fresh,  so  fragrant  is  the  gale. 

Which  o’er  the  islands  of  the  blest 

Sweeps  by  ; nor  aches  the  limbs  assail, 

Nor  age’s  peevish  pains  infest 

Where  thy  hush’d  groves,  Elysium,  sleep, 

Such  winds  with  whisper’d  murmurs  blow  ; 

So,  where  dull  Lethe’s  waters  creep. 

They  heave,  scarce  heave  the  cypress  bough. 

And  such,  when  heaven  with  penal  flame 
Shall  purge  the  globe,  that  golden  day 

Restoring,  o’er  man’s  brighten’d  frame 
Haply  such  gale  again  shall  play. 

Hail  1 thou  the  fleet  year’s  pride  and  prime ! 

Hail  1 day,  whom  fame  should  bid  to  bloom  I 

Hail ! image  of  primeval  time  1 
Hail  1 sample  of  a world  to  come  ! 
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Lesson  CXXII. — may  the  second. 

Hamlets  Instruction  to  the  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I pray  you,  as  I pronounced  it 
to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue : but  if  you  mouth  it,  as 
many  of  our  players  do,  I had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke 
my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus ; but  use  all  gently : for  in  the  very  torrent, 
tempest,  and  (as  I may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion, 
you  must  acquire  and  beget  a temperance,  that  may  give 
it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a ro- 
bustious, periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a passion  to  tatters,  to 
very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings ; who,  for 
the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb  shows  and  noise : I would  have  such  a fellow  whip- 
ped for  out-doing  Termagant ; it  out-herods  Herod.  Pray 
you  avoid  it. 

Play.  I warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  dis- 
cretion be  your  tutor : suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
word  to  the  action ; with  this  special  observance,  that  you 
o’erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature:  for  any  thing  so 
overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end, 
both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold  as  ’twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature ; to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this,  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ; the  censure  of 
which  one  must,  in  your  allowance,  overweigh  a whole 
theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players  that  I have  seen 
play, — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  — not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that  neither  having  the  accent  of 
Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man, 
have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I have  thought  some 
of  Nature’s  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

Play.  I hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with 
us. 

Ham.  0,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those  that  play 
your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them : 
for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too  ; though, 
in  the  mean  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be 
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tiien  to  be  considered  : that’s  villanous  ; and  shows  a most 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it. 

1 . What  does  Hamlet  say  is  the  true  end  of  playing  ? 

2.  What  “ offends  him  to  the  soul  ? ” 

3.  How  are  those  players  described  who  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
“ Nature’s  journeymen  ? ” 


Lesson  C XXIII.  — may  the  third. 

Habitations  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 

In  those  early  periods  of  our  history  which  are  before  the 
invasion  by  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  appear  to  have 
had  scarcely  any  other  dwellings  than  thickets,  dens,  and 
caverns  ; and,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Ctesar,  could  have 
been  little  better  in  point  of  civilization  than  many  of  the 
recently-discovered  inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas.  Spe- 
cimens of  these  ancient  caverns  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  Cornwall.  In 
some  parts  of  Southern  England,  however,  particularly  in 
Kent,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  acquired  a sufficient 
knowledge  to  build  houses  somewhat  more  substantial 
and  convenient. 

The  earliest  style  of  architecture  practised  in  Britain, 
we  have  no  doubt,  was  similar  to  that  which  is  still  used 
in  the  smaller  hamlets  of  England,  technically  called  by 
village  architects  “ wattle  and  dab ; ” being  a daubing  or 
rude  plastering  over  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  wat- 
tled walls  of  their  wicker-worked  cabins  with  clay,  and 
filling  up  the  interstices  with  moss.  The  roofs  were  formed 
much  after  the  present  mode,  with  boughs  of  trees  thatched 
with  straw  as  a security  against  the  weather. 

The  best  authorities  relate  that  the  form  of  the  wooden 
houses,  or  huts,  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls  was  cir- 
cular, with  lofty  conical  roofs ; at  the  top  or  centre  of 
which  was  an  aperture  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the 
emission  of  the  smoke.  This  description  of  structure 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  house ; and  the  early  pe- 
riods of  the  history  of  most  countries  exhibit  it  as  the 
type  and  origin  of  their  architecture.  We  can  trace  it 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  polished  Greeks  to  the  aboriginal 
Britons ; and  the  villages  of  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres  of 
Africa  exhibit  it  to  this  day. 

The  foundations  of  some  of  the  largest  of  these  ancient 
British  mansions  were  of  stone,  of  which  there  are  yet 
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vestiges  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  and  other  thinly -popu- 
lated  parts  of  these  islands.  It  is  probably  in  imitation 
of  these  primeval  wooden  huts  that  the  oldest  stone  build- 
ings, of  which  there  are  remains  in  the  western  isles  of 
Scotland  and  parts  of  Ireland,  were  built  circular  on  their 
plan,  and  conical  in  their  elevation,  with  circular  apertures 
at  the  top  ; so  that  what  was  a mansion  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  served  the  noblest  of  our  ancestors  for  with- 
drawing-rooms,  boudoirs,  parlours,  &c.,  would  make  an 
excellent,  though  small-sized,  tile-kiln  of  the  present  day. 

When  the  Romans  first  invaded  this  country,  they 
found  nothing  agreeing  with  modern  ideas  of  towns  or 
cities,  but  merely  scattered  assemblages  of  huts ; for,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  what  the  Britons  called  a town  was  a 
tract  of  woody  country,  surrounded  by  a mound  and  a 
ditch  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  their  cattle  from 
the  ravages  of  their  enemies. 

The  palaces  of  their  chiefs  resembled  the  dwellings  of 
the  common  people  in  construction,  and  differed  only  in 
the  size  and  solidity  of  their  workmanship.  From  the 
expression  of  Caractacus,  who,  when  taken  captive  and 
sent  in  triumph  to  Rome,  exclaimed,  in  passing  through  its 
streets  of  palaces,  — how  was  it  possible  that  a people  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  magnificence  at  home  could  envy  his 
humble  cottage  in  Britain  ? — we  may  infer,  as  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  a primeval  British  monarch,  that  his  subjects 
had  made  no  considerable  improvement  in  their  architec- 
ture for  at  least  a hundred  years  after  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Romans. 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  British  dominions  are  still  to  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  caverns  of  the  ancient  Britons  ? 

2.  What  was  the  form  of  their  wooden  huts  ? 

3.  What  did  the  palaces  of  their  chiefs  resemble  1 


Lesson  CXXTV.  — may  the  fourth. 
Barthelemy. 

On  this  day,  in  1795,  died,  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  the  celebrated  author  of  “ Ana- 
charsis’s  Travels  in  Greece;”  a general  work  on  the 
history,  manners,  customs,  literature,  &c.  of  Greece,  pre- 
sented in  the  novel  and  elegant  form  of  the  supposed 
observations  of  a traveller,  — Anacharsis,  an  imagined 
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descendant  of  the  ancient  Scythian  philosopher  of  that 
name. 

This  person  is  represented  as  visiting  Greece  in  the 
year  363  b.  c.,  and  fixing  his  residence  in  Athens,  whence 
he  makes  excursions,  not  only  to  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
but  to  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
-Egean  Sea.  Admitting  this  basis  of  fiction,  every  thing 
else  is  supported  by  the  authority,  exactly  referred  to, 
of  ancient  writers.  An  infinite  number  of  detached  cir- 
cumstances derived  from  them  are  digested  into  a lively 
and  connected  narrative,  which,  by  the  help  of  retro- 
spects, is  made  to  comprise  every  thing  curious  and  im- 
portant relative  to  a people,  undoubtedly  the  most  inte- 
resting in  the  history  of  mankind,  down  to  the  period 
fixed  upon  for  the  philosopher’s  travels,  which  is  that  of 
Epaminondas,  Phocion,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and 
other  men  of  extraordinary  merit.  ; 

The  elegance  of  style,  the  beauties  of  narration,  and 
the  judiciousness  of  reflection,  render  this  the  first  work, 
in  point  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  that  so  brilliant 
a subject  has  produced.  It  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  literary  cabinet  of  Europe,  and  its  value  has  been  .re- 
cognized by  abundant  editions  and  translations  into  dif- 
ferent languages.  It  is  said  that  this  admirable  work  was 
the  labour  of  thirty  years’  incessant  application  ! 

1.  Who  expired  on  this  day,  in  1795  ? 

2.  What  renders  Anacharsis's  Travels  the  first  work,  in  point  of  en- 
tertainment and  instruction,  that  so  brilliant  a sutyect  has  produced  ? 


Lesson  CXXV.  — may  the  fifth. 

Account  of  Massieu,  a Deaf  and  Dumb  Pupil  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard. 

The  Abbe  Sicard  was  an  eminent  Instructor  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  successor  of  the  Abbe  L’Epee,  founder  of 
that  excellent  institution  in  Paris.  It  was  during  Sicard’s 
imprisonment,  in  the  too  memorable  “reign  of  terror,” 
that  he  composed  that  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  has  since  made  his  name  so  famous 
throughout  all  civilized  nations.  One  of  his  pupils, 
Massieu,  who  was  the  wonder  of  the  school,  published 
the  following  account  of  himself  and  his  feelings : — 

His  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  taught  him,  he  says, 
by  his  father’s  applauses,  and  by  a cane,  which  stood  in 
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the  corner  of  the  room.  From  seeing  the  family  at  times 
on  their  knees,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  had  conceived 
there  was  something  greater  beyond  the  clouds,  and  this 
it  was,  he  supposed,  that  descended  at  night  and  drew  to- 
wards it  the  plants  and  seeds  which  were  committed  to 
the  earth.  Animals,  he  thought,  were  produced  and  grew 
like  plants.  He  perceived  that  other  boys  were  in  posses- 
sion of  some  faculty  that  he  had  not,  and  thought  that  it 
might  be  acquired  at  school,  where  they  regularly  assem- 
bled, but  he  found  (and  it  made  him  weep)  that  he  gained 
nothing  by  going  there.  He  learned  to  count  ten  in 
taking  care  of  his  sheep,  and  would  then  notch  down  one 
upon  his  staff,  and  begin  counting  another  ten,  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  When  first  brought 
to  Bourdeaux,  he  was  every  day  in  expectation  of  seeing 
the  new  flock  he  was  to  take  care  of ; and  fearful  in  the 
mean  time  of  some  evil  intention  in  those  about  him,  and 
of  some  mischief  in  every  motion;  and  was  trying  to 
get  back  to  his  sheep  again,  when  the  Abbe  Sicard  com- 
menced his  education. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this  poor  lad  should  have 
so  rapidly  become  what  he  is  here  described,  and  that  he 
should  have  astonished  the  audience,  as  he  frequently  did 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  by  answers  to  such 
questions  as  people  frequently  came  prepared  toask.  Thus ; 
What  is  eternity  ? It  is  a day  without  yesterday,  or  to- 
morrow : it  is  a never-ending  time  of  which  we  know  not 
the  beginning.  What  is  a revolution  ? It  is  a tree,  the 
roots  of  which  have  shot  up  in  place  of  the  stem.  What 
is  gratitude  ? It  is  the  memory  of  the  heart. — Such  are 
the  answers  which  Massieu  gave,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
give  better;  or  express  them  more  happily. 

There  is  a simplicity  in  the  language  of  these  people, 
when  they  express  themselves  upon  paper,  which  is  very 
interesting.  It  happened  once  to  Massieu  to  haye  his 
pocket  picked,  and  his  attestation  before  the  magis- 
trate was  as  follows  : “lama  sourd-muet.  I was  stand 
ing  with  others,  sourd-muets  like  myself,  looking  at  the 
pyx  of  the  holy  sacrament,  when  a man  perceived  a red 
pocket-book  in  my  right  coat  pocket.  He  approached  me 
gently  and  took  it.  My  hip  informed  me  of  what  had 
happened.  I turned  towards  him : he  was  frightened, 
and  threw  the  pocket-book  against  the  leg  of  another 
man,  who  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  me.  I took  him 
by  the  coat ; he  turned  pale  and  trembled  ; I beckoned  to 
a soldier  and  showed  him  the  pocket-book.  The  soldier  has 
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brought  this  man-robber  before  you,  and  I have  followed. 
I swear  before  God  he  took  my  pocket-book.  He  dares 
not  swear  before  God.  I hope  he  will  not  have  his  head 
cut  off,  but  only  be  made  to  row  upon  the  sea,  for  he  has 
not  killed.” 

The  first  effusions  of  his  mind,  when  his  teacher  had 
made  him  feel  the  necessity  of  a Supreme  Being,  and 
convinced  his  reason  that  there  was  a God,  were  truly 
astonishing.  He  begged  that  he  might  return  home  and 
give  the  blessed  information  to  his  parents,  and  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters ; and  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
government  had  decreed  him  1200  livres  a year  as  an 
assistant  teacher  ; “ Ah,  how  happy  I am ! ” was  his  ex- 
clamation, “ my  dear  parents  now  can  never  want  bread !” 

1.  Who  was  the  Abbe  SIcard  ? 

2.  By  what  were  Massieu’s  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  taught  him  ? 

3.  How  did  he  explain  the  meaning  of  eternity  ? 

4.  What  was  Massieu’s  exclamation  when  informed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  decreed  him  1200  livres  a year  ? 


Lesson  CXXYI. — slay  the  sixth. 

Battle  of  Prague. 

On  this  day,  in  1757,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Prague,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  their  whole  camp  taken.  In  this  famous  engagement 
the  brave  Marshal  Schwerin,  a Prussian  general,  was 
killed.  This  battle  was  perhaps  the  bloodiest  in  which 
Frederick  was  ever  engaged.  The  Prussians  performed 
wonders,  and  displayed  a bravery  beyond  all  praise ; but 
in  consequence  of  a most  destructive  fire  of  grape  shot, 
and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  enemy,  they  began 
to  lose  courage  and  to  give  way.  Schwerin,  who  was 
posted  before  a narrow  pass,  seeing  his  regiment  falling 
back,  snatched  the  colours  from  an  ensign  of  the  second 
battalion,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  regiment,  and 
calling  out  to  his  men,  “ Do  you  not  see  that  the  enemy 
are  already  turning  their  backs  ? ” encouraged  them  to  ad- 
vance. But  scarcely  had  he  proceeded  a few  steps  when 
he  was  wounded  by  a grape  shot  above  the  right  ear; 
another  having  struck  him  in  the  heart,  and  two  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  he  fell  and  instantly  expired. 
The  last  act  of  this  heroic  veteran  turned  the  fate  of  the 
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day,  and  secured  a decided  victory  to  the  Prussians.  General 
Von  Manteufel  took  the  colours  from  Schwerin’s  hands, 
and  delivered  them  again  to  the  ensign  to  whom  they 
belonged ; but  he  had  no  sooner  received  them  than  he 
was  killed  by  a cannon  ball  which  struck  him  in  the 
breast. 

The  field-marshal’s  body  was  conveyed  to  a neighbour- 
ing convent,  to  which  the  king  went  to  view  it ; and  it  is 
said  was  so  much  affected  as  to  shed  tears.  To  com- 
memorate this  event,  a plate  was  engraved  by  Berger, 
from  a painting  by  Frisch,  painter  to  the  court ; and  the 
king  caused  a marble  statue  of  the  general  to  be  erected 
in  William’s  Place  at  Berlin. 

Schwerin,  who  was  of  low  stature,  but  active  and  vigor- 
ous, had  an  engaging  and  impressive  countenance.  He 
was  a severe  disciplinarian,  enforced  subordination  with 
strictness,  and  possessed  a most  delicate  sense  of  honour, 
which  it  was  the  dearest  object  of  his  heart  to  maintain. 
He  knew  how  to  preserve  his  dignity  with  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  and  always  obliged  them  to  treat  him  with 
respect.  The  king  often  consulted  him  on  different  points, 
and  was  greatly  mortified  when  Schwerin  disapproved  of 
his  plans,  although  he  never  ventured  to  do  so  but  from 
mature  reflection.  He  entertained  an  unfeigned  reverence 
for  religion,  honoured  those  who  truly  obeyed  its  dictates, 
and  often  used  to  say  that  a brave  general  ought  to  be  a 
good  Christian.  ^ 

1.  What  memorable  battle  was  fought  on  this  day.  In  1 757  ? 

2.  How  did  Schwerin  encourage  his  men  to  advance  ? 

3.  What  did  the  last  effort  of  Schwerin  secure  ? 

4.  To  what  place  was  the  body  of  the  field-marshal  conveyed  ? 

5.  What  did  Frederic  to  commemorate  this  event  ? 


Lesson  CXX VII. — may  the  seventh. 

The  Attraction  of  Gravitation. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation,  commonly  called  gravity, 
is  that  principle  in  nature  by  which  distant  bodies  tend 
towards  each  other,  instances  of  which  occur  perpetually 
in  the  falling  of  bodies  to  the  earth ; for  whether  a glass 
fall  from  my  hand,  or  a loose  tile  from  the  roof  of  a house, 
or  an  apple  or  pear  from  a tree,  — all  these  happen  by 
the  attraction  of  gravity.  It  is  by  this  power  that  all 
kinds  of  bodies  have  a tendency  or  direction  to  the  earth, 
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upon  which,  unless  supported,  they  will  fall  in  lines  nearly 
perpendicular  to  its  surface. 

Smoke,  vapour,  effluvia,  steam,  and  other  light  bodies, 
have  been  thought  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  inas- 
much as  formerly  it  was  a current  opinion  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  weight.  The  fallacy  of  this  idea  has  been 
evinced  by  the  discovery  of  the  air-pump : for  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  that  is,  in  a glass  jar  from  which  the 
air  has  been  extracted  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  both 
smoke  and  steam  descend,  by  their  own  weight,  as  com- 
pletely as  a lump  of  lead,  or  any  other  ponderous  body. 
But  the  reason  of  the  ascension  of  smoke  and  steam  is, 
that  they  are  lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere ; 
for,  in  their  ascent,  the  instant  they  reach  that  part  of  it 
in  which  the  air  is  of  the  same  weight  as  themselves,  that 
very  instant  they  cease  to  rise. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  great  luminary  of  science,  was 
led  to  make  some  of  his  important  discoveries  by  seeing 
an  apple  fall  from  a tree,  which  circumstance  arrested  his 
attention,  and  set  him  thinking  by  what  means  the  apple 
came  to  the  ground.  A person  unacquainted  with  philoso- 
phy would  say  the  apple  fell  because  the  stalk  gave  way ; 
and  there  not, being  any  thing  to  support  it,  the  apple 
must  fall.  But  if  there  were  nothing  to  keep  it  up,  does 
it  follow  that  it  must  come  to  the  ground  ? An  apple  is 
inanimate,  and  inanimate  things  cannot  move  of  them- 
selves : some  force,  then,  out  of  itself  acts  upon  it,  other- 
wise it  would  remain  for  ever  where  it  was,  notwithstand- 
ing it  were  loosened  from  the  tree;  for  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  it  could  be  moved ; the  first,  by  its 
own  power  of  motion , which  it  has  not;  the  second,  by 
the  power  of  somewhat  else  moving  it ; and  the  latter  was 
the  subject  of  the  philosopher’s  research. 

But  as  every  thing  falls  to  the  ground  as  well  as  an 
apple,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  it,  there  must  be 
an  universal  cause  of  this  tendency  to  fall.  Now  if  things 
out  of  the  earth  cannot  move  themselves  to  it,  there  can  be 
no  other  cause  of  their  coming  together  than  that  the  earth 
draws  or  attracts  them.  In  short,  after  deep  meditation, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  that  there  was  a law  in 
nature  called  attraction,  by  virtue  of  which  every  particle 
of  matter,  that  is,  every  thing  of  which  the  material  world 
is  composed,  draws  towards  it,  as  a centre,  every  other 
particle  of  matter,  with  a force  proportioned  to  its  size 
and  distance. 

Now  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a prodigious  mass  of 
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matter,  when  compared  with  all  other  substances  in  its 
vicinity  (being  several  million  times  larger  than  any 
thing  belonging  to  it),  it  destroys  the  effect  of  this  attrac- 
tion between  smaller  bodies,  by  drawing  them  to  itself 
with  mighty  force,  which  occasions  their  falling ; and  this 
is  called  the  gravitation  of  bodies,  or  what  gives  them 
weight.  Whep  we  lift  up  any  thing,  we  act  contrary  to 
this  force,  for  which  reason  it  seems  heavy  to  us ; and  it 
will  be  heavier  the  more  matter  it  contains,  since  thereby 
the  earth’s  attraction  for  it  is  proportionably  increased. 
This  attraction  or  gravitation  acts  upon  every  thing  alike, 
animate  or  inanimate;  and  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
firmly  adhere  to  it  is,  that  we  have  a power  of  self-motion, 
and  can,  to  a certain  degree,  overcome  the  attraction  of 
the  earth. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  gravity,  or  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ? 

2.  By  what  circumstance  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  led  to  make  some  of 
his  most  important  discoveries  ? 

3.  What  law  in  nature  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discover  ? 


Lesson  CXXVIIL* — mat  the  eighth. 

The  Lark  — a Parable. 

In  the  balmy  morning  of  a spring  day  a farmer  walked 
with  his  son  into  the  field.  The  cool  morning  wind  played 
with  the  silver  locks  of  the  old  man,  and  lifted  the  bloom- 
ing stems  of  the  field,  so  that  they  appeared  like  a cloud 
over  the  waving  grain. 

And  the  good  old  man  said,  “ Behold,  how  active  nature 
is  for  our  good ! With  the  same  breath  which  cools  our 
cheeks  she  makes  our  fields  fruitful,  so  that  our  bams  are 
filled. 

“ Eighty  years  have  I witnessed  this,  and  still  it  is  as 
pleasing  to  me  as  though  I saw  it  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
It  may  easily  be  the  last ! For  have  I not  reached  the 
limit  of  human  life  ! ” 

Thus  the  old  man  spake.  Then  the  son  pressed  his 
hand,  and  was  grieved  in  his  heart. 

But  the  father  said,  “ Why  do  you  mourn  ? Behold,  my 
day  is  ended,  and  my  evening  has  come.  If  a new  morning 
is  to  break  upon  me,  it  must  first  be  night.  But  it  will 
appear  to  me  like  a night  of  summer,  cool  and  lovely, 
when  the  evening  twilight  melts  into  the  twilight  of 
morning.” 
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“ Oh,  my  father ! ” said  the  son ; “ how  can  you  speak  so 
composedly  of  that  which  will  be  to  us  the  cause  of  severe 
affliction.  You  have  given  me  an  emblem  of  your  death. 
Oh,  give  me  an  emblem  of  your  life,  my  father!” 

Then  the  old  man  replied,  “ That  I can  easily  do.  For 
the  life  of  a farmer  is  simple,  like  nature  which  surrounds 
him.  See  the  lark  yonder ; do  you  observe  how  it  arises 
out  of  the  corn-field  singing  ! It  does  not  soar  so  near  the 
farmer  for  nothing  ! For  it  is  the  emblem  of  his  life. 

“ Behold,  it  is  bom  and  matured  in  the  lap  of  maternal 
earth,  and  feeds  itself  in  the  nourishing  furrow.  Among 
the  waving  stems  it  builds  its  nest,  and  hatches  its  eggs, 
and  takes  care  of  its  young.  And  the  animating  exhalations 
of  the  ground  and  the  green  field  strengthen  its  wings  and 
the  voice  of  its  bosom.  But  now  it  arises  towards  heaven, 
and  looks  down  from  above  on  the  stems,  and  grain,  and 
the  tender  mother,  and  upwards  at  the  light,  which  rears 
the  stems,  and  in  the  cloud,  which  sends  dew  and  rain  on 
the  earth.  As  soon  as  morning  begins  to  dawn  it  is  on 
the  wing,  to  salute  the  early  messenger  of  approaching 
day.  And  when  the  evening  sun  is  sinking  below  the 
horizon,  it  rises  again  to  drink  of  his  last  celestial  beams. 
Thus  it  lives  a two-fold  life,  the  one  silently,  in  the  still 
shade  of  the  nourishing  furrow  and  the  green  stems,  and 
the  other,  singing  in  the  bright  regions  of  a higher  world 
of  light.  But  its  two-fold  life  is  only  one.  For,  behold,  it 
rises  only  to  descend,  and  descends  only  to  rise  again !” 

Thus  the  old  man  spake.  And  the  son  fervently  pressed 
the  hand  of  his  father  and  said,  “Ah  yes,  my  father, 
such  has  been  your  life!  Oh,  may  it  be  a source  of  joy  to 
us  yet  a long  time  to  come !” 

Thereupon  the  old  man  replied,  “ The  clod  is  too 
heavy  for  me ! Why  do  you  envy  me  the  undivided  life  of 
pure  harmony  and  brighter  light ! 

“ The  day  is  sultry.  Come,  let  us  return  home.” 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a parable? 

2.  Repeat  the  second  paragraph  of  this  lesson. 

3.  What  is  the  life  of  a farmer  like  ? 


Lesson  CXXIX. — may  the  ninth. 

The  Sabbath  Morn. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow’d  day ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour ; hush’d 

The  ploughboy’s  whistle  and  the  milk -maid’s  song. 

The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
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Of  tedded  grass',  mingled  with  faded  flowers, 

That  yester-mom  bloom’d  waving  in  the  breeze.  1 

Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 

The  distant  bleating,  mid-way  up  the  hill ; 

Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 

To  him  who  wanders  o’er  the  upland  leas, 

The  blackbird’s  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale, 

And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song  ; the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  glen  ; 

While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O’ermounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o’er  yon  village  broods ! 
The  dizzy  mill-wheel  rests ; the  anvil’s  din 
Hath  ceased  ; all,  all  around  is  quietness. 

Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man, 

Her  deadliest  foe.  The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free. 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large ; 

And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 

His  iron-arm’d  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 

Hail,  Sabbath  ! thee  I hail,  the  poor  man’s  day  1 
On  other  days,  the  man  of  toil  is  doom’d 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ; the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ; screen’d  from  the  Winter’s  cold. 
And  Summer’s  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree ; — 
But  on  this  day,  embosom’d  in  his  home, 

He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  ; 

With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God  — not  thanks  of  form, 

A word  and  a grimace,  but  reverently, 

With  cover’d  face,  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath  ! thee  I hail,  the  poor  man’s  day ! 

The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city’s  smoke  ; 

While  wandering  slowly  up  the  river’s  side, 

He  meditates  on  Him  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bough, 

As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  root ; and  while  he  thus  surveys 
With  elevated  joy  each  rural  charm, 

He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope, 

That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end ! 

Crabajh. 
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1.  In  the  stillness  of  a Sabbath  morn,  what  faint  Sounds  attract  the 
ear? 

2.  Why  Is  the  Sabbath  called  peculiarly  the  poor  man’s  day  ? 

3.  What  does  he  hope  ? 


Lesson  CXXX.  — mat  the  tenth. 

The  Battle  of  Lodi. 

On  this  day,  in  1796,  Buonaparte  gained  one  of  his  most 
splendid  victories  at  Lodi,  near  Parma,  in  the  north  of 
Italy. 

Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  general,  being  driven  from  the 
Po,  crossed  the  Adda  at  Lodi,  Pizzighittone,  and  Cremona. 
He  left  some  troops,  however,  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  Lodi.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  attacked 
these  on  the  10th,  and  drove  them  into  the  town,  which 
was  entered  in  such  close  pursuit,  that  the  Imperialists,  on 
leaving  it,  had  no  leisure  to  break  down  the  bridge  over 
the  Adda.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  the  imperial 
army  was  drawn  up,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  defended 
the  passage.  Buonaparte  demanded  of  his  grenadiers  if 
they  were  willing  to  attempt  to  force  it ; they  applauded 
the  proposal,  and  he  formed  them  into  a close  column. 

Taking  advantage  of  a cloud  of  smoke  which  issued 
from  the  hostile  artillery,  they  rushed  along  the  bridge, 
which  was  about  a hundred  yards  in  length,  and  reached 
the  middle  of  it  before  they  were  discovered.  Here  a 
general  discharge  from  the  Austrians  destroyed  700  men. 
The  French  column  hesitated,  and  the  carnage  became 
terrible ; but  Massena,  Berthier,  D’Allemagne,  Cervoni, 
Lasnes,  and  other  officers,  flying  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  urged  on  the  soldiers,  and  pressing  forward,  broke 
into  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  army,  which  immediately 
gave  way,  and  fled  in  all  directions. 

This  exploit  has  been  much  celebrated.  The  intrepi- 
dity of  the  troops  by  whom  it  was  accomplished  is  un- 
questionable ; but  the  leader  who  urged  them  to  such  an 
enterprise  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  equal  approbation. 
He  had  passed  the  Po  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a man. 
The  Adda  is  a very  inferior  stream,  which  has  fords  both 
above  and  below  Lodi.  The  river  was  actually  crossed  at 
one  of  these  by  Augereau  with  the  cavalry  during  the  attack 
upon  the  bridge.  With  the  delay  of  one  day,  therefore, 
the  passage  might  have  been  effected  without  difficulty  by 
the  whole  army,  and  there  was  no  adequate  motive  to 
justify  the  lavish  expenditure  of  blood  which  was  here 
made. 
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1 . What  great  victory  was  gained  by  Buonaparte  on  this  day,  in  1 7 96  ? 

2.  What  did  Buonaparte  demand  of  his  grenadiers  ? 

3.  What  did  Massena,  Berthier,  and  other  French  officers? 

4.  Why  was  there  no  adequate  motive  to  justify  Buonaparte’s  lavish 
expenditure  of  blood  ? 


Lesson  CXXXI.  — mat  the  eleventh. 

God’s  Overruling  Providence. 

Bound  in  the  links  of  that  ethereal  Chain 
Which  upward,  from  the  insect’s  tiny  pulse 
On  earth  that  throbs,  to  yonder  wheeling  Orbs 
Enormous,  its  unbroken  coil  extends, 

Are  all  things  by  the  hand  Almighty  held. 

And  thus,  what  chance  to  vulgar  sense  appears. 

Is  veil’d  Causation,  and  confirm’d  Decree. 

Nature  herself,  through  each  organic  change 
And  form,  or  function,  is  but  Will  supreme, 

In  might  or  beauty,  marching  to  result 
Predestined ; not  an  atom  is  consumed, 

No  leaf  can  vibrate,  not  a billow  laugh, 

Nor  wild  breeze  flutter  on  its  airy  wing,  — 

But  God  o’errules  it,  with  control  as  nice 
As  that  which  belts  the  planets  with  a zone 
Of  harmony,  and  binds  the  stars  with  law. 

But  though  mere  Chaos  to  an  eye  unpurged 
By  rays  extracted  from  Essential  Light, 

(E’en  by  the  Spirit’s)  Life’s  convulsive  scene 
Too  often  looks, — not  thus,  to  them  who  read 
The  World’s  great  volume,  by  explaining  beams 
From  Scripture  darted,  does  the  map  of  Time 
Appear.  For  then,  disorder  is  but  Plan, 

Divinely  working  by  arranged  degrees ; 

Upward  and  onward,  into  Truth  evolved 
Through  the  long  maze  of  labyrinthine  wills 
And  human  actions.  Kings,  and  slaves,  and  priests  j 
Erected  monarchies,  and  crumbled  thrones ; 

The  shout  of  warriors,  or  an  infant’s  wail ; 

In  life,  in  faith,  in  conduct,  or  in  creed 
Whate’er  be  witness’d, — God  behind  the  scene. 
From  the  high  watch-tower  of  incessant  sway 
Governs,  and  guides  the  blended  Whole,  unseen. 
Never  the  Eye  omniscient  drops  its  lid, 

Or  slumbers ; whether  Virtue’s  godlike  brow 
Be  greeted,  and  the  Church’s  heart  exult  j 
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Or,  dark  Temptation,  like  a demon  come, 

Harness  the  soul,  and  lash  Desire  along 
To  ruin, — in  that  change  no  change  exists. 

For,  in  the  freedom  of  the  foulest  will 
Venting  itself  in  vanity  or  vice ; 

Or,  in  the  soarings  of  a strong-wing’d  faith, 

That  heav’nward  mounts,  and  leaves  low  earth  behind,— 
Around  them  moves  one  all-inclusive  Will, 

Which  (leaving  man  responsible  and  free) 

For  God  retains  supremacy  and  law. 

From  “ Luther,”  by  the  Rev.  R.  Montgomery. 


Lesson  CXXXIL — mat  the  twelfth. 

Description  of  New  Orleans.  » 

It  is  certainly  mournful  for  a traveller  to  dwell  among  the 
monuments  of  Pompeii,  of  Herculaneum,  and  of  Rome. 
There,  if  he  feels  at  all,  he  feels,  among  these  wrecks  of 
past  grandeur,  that  he  is  nothing.  A totally  different  sen- 
sation possesses  the  mind  on  entering  an  American  city. 
In  these  man  beholds  what  he  can  contend  with,  and  what 
he  can  accomplish,  when  his  strength  is  not  checked  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  despotic  power.  New  Orleans — for 
eighty  years  the  wretched  asylum  for  the  outcasts  of 
France  and  Spain,  who  could  not  venture  a hundred  paces 
beyond  its  gates  without  utterly  sinking  to  the  breast  in 
mud,  Qr  being  attacked  by  alligators  — has  become  in  the 
space  of  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
the  Union,  inhabited  by  50,000  persons,  who  trade  with 
half  the  world. 

The  view  is  splendid  beyond  description,  when  you  pass 
down  the  stream,  which  is  here  a mile  broad,  rolls  its  im- 
mense volumes  of  waters  in  a bed  above  200  feet  deep,  and, 
as  if  conscious  of  its  strength,  appears  to  look  quietly  on  the 
bustle  of  the  habitations  of  man.  Both  its  banks  are  lined 
with  charming  sugar  plantations,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rises  the  airy  mansion  of  the  wealthy  planter,  surrounded 
with  orange,  banana,  lime,  and  fig  trees,  the  growth  of  a 
climate  approaching  to  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  rear  you 
discover  the  cabins  of  the  negroes  and  the  sugar-houses, 
and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  groups  of  smaller 
houses,  as  if  erected  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  pros- 
pect of  the  town.  As  soon  as  the  steam-boats  pass  these 
outposts,  New  Orleans,  in  the  form  of  a half-moon,  ap- 
pears in  all  its  splendour. 
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The  river  runs  for  a distance  of  four  or  fivo  miles  in  a 
southern  direction;  here  it  suddenly  takes  an  eastern 
course,  which  it  pursues  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  thus 
forming  a semicircular  bend.  A single  glance  exhibits  to 
view  the  harbour,  the  vessels  at  anchor,  together  with  the 
city,  situated  as  it  were  at  the  feet  of  the  passenger.  The 
first  object  that  presents  itself  is  the  dirty  and  uncouth 
backwood’s  flat  boat.  Hams,  ears  of  corn,  apples,  whiskey- 
barrels,  are  strewed  upon  it,  or  are  fixed  to  poles,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  buyers.  Close  by  are  the  rather  more 
decent  keel-boats,  with  cotton,  furs,  whiskey,  flour ; next 
the  elegant  steam-boat,  which,  by  its  hissing  and  repeated 
sounds,  announces  either  its  arrival  or  departure,  and 
sends  forth  immense  columns  of  black  smoke,  that  form 
into  long  clouds  above  the  city.  Farther  on  are  the 
smaller  merchant-vessels,  the  sloops  and  schooners  from 
the  Havannah,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico;  then  the  brigs; 
and  lastly,  the  elegant  ships,  appearing  like  a forest  of 
masts.  What  in  Philadelphia  and  even  in  New  York  is 
dispersed  in  several  points  is  here  offered  at  once  to  the 
eye  — a truly  commercial  scene  of  busy  life. 

1 . In  what  part  of  the  world  is  New  Orleans  situated  ? 

2.  What  sensation  is  felt  on  entering  an  American  city  ? 

3.  What  Immense  river  is  here  alluded  to  ? 


Lesson  C XXXIII. — mat  the  thirteenth. 

King  John  of  England. 

On  this  day,  in  1213,  the  ignominious  King  John  resigned 
his  kingdom  to  Pahdolf,  the  Pope’s  Legate,  at  Dover.  The 
character  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but  a complication  of 
vices,  equally  mean  and  odious,  ruinous  to  himself,  and 
destructive  to  his  people.  He  subjected  his  kingdom  to  a 
shameful  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome ; he  saw  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still 
more  reduced  by  faction ; and  he  died  at  last  when  in 
danger  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a foreign  power,  and 
of  either  ending  his  life  miserably  in  a prison,  or  seeking 
shelter  as  a fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

No  prince  in  English  history  has  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  in  blacker  colours  than  John;  and  from  the 
narrative  of  his  actions,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  even  party  hatred  has  exaggerated  his  vices.  Ingra- 
titude, perfidy,  and  cruelty,  were  habitual  in  his  charac- 
ter; and  though  occasional  gleams  of  vigour  and  spirit 
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appear  in  his  public  conduct,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  mere  explosions  of  a violent  temper ; and  soon  sub- 
sided in  meanness  and  pusillanimity.  His  private  life  was 
stained  by  licentiousness  and  the  violation  of  conjugal 
rights  and  duties ; nor  does  he  seem  to  have  entertained 
even  those  imperfect  regards  to  religion  which  are  often 
found  in  conjunction  with  dissoluteness.  Indeed,  the  cha- 
racter under  which  religion  and  its  ministers  appeared  in 
that  age  may  serve  as  a palliation  for  impiety.  The  best 
part  of  his  conduct  as  a sovereign  was  the  attention  he 
paid  to  commerce  and  maritime  affairs.  More  chartera 
of  boroughs  and  incorporations  for  mercantile  purposes 
date  from  him  than  from  any  other  of  our  early  kings ; 
and  the  popular  constitution  of  the  corporation  of  London 
was  his  gift. 

The  late  amiable  and  lamented  poet-laureate,  Dr. 
Southey,  thus  alludes  to  King  John,  as  the  monarch  from 
whom  the  English  barons  obtained  Magna  Charta  : — 

“ Englishmen ! 

Corse  not  his  memory.  Murderer  as  he  was, 

Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  sign’d 

That  charter,  which  should  make  thee  morn  and  night 

Be  thankful  for  thy  birth-place  : — Englishman  ! 

That  holy  charter,  which,  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy,  or  Fraud  to  undermine. 

Thy  children’s  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul, 

For  they  must  bear  the  burthen  of  thy  crime,” 

1.  What  did  King  John  on  this  day  in  1213  J 

2.  What  was  the  character  of  King  John? 

3.  As  a sovereign,  what  was  the  best  part  of  his  conduct  ? 

4.  By  whom  were  the  concluding  lines  written  ? 


Lesson  CXXXIV.— may  the  fourteenth. 
Henry  IV.  King  of  France. 

On  this  day,  in  1610,  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  assassin- 
ated at  Paris  by  the  fanatical  Ravaillac.  His  heart  and 
that  of  his  queen  were  deposited  in  a chapel  belonging  to 
a college  which  was  built  by  that  monarch  at  La  Fleche, 
which  is  seated  on  the  river  Loire,  22  miles  north  of 

Angers.  # > 

In  the  whole  line  of  French  kings  there  is  no  name  so 
popular  as  that  of  Henry  IV.,  and  some  of  the  most  phi- 
losophical of  the  national  historians  have  echoed  the 
public  voice  in  their  deliberate  judgments.  He  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  only  French  epic  poem  which 
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finds  readers,  in  which  his  character  is  summed  up  in  the 
line,  — 

“ His  people’s  conqueror  and  father  too.” 

Henault  says  of  him,  “ He  united  to  extreme  frankness, 
the  most  dexterous  policy ; to  the  most  elevated  senti- 
ments, a charming  simplicity  of  manners ; to  a soldier’s 
courage,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humanity.”  The  open- 
ness and  familiarity  with  which  he  conversed,  his  natural 
and  ardent  sallies,  and  the  gentlemanlike  ease  of  his 
demeanour,  appear  to  have  been  the  qualities  which  threw 
a peculiar  charm  about  his  person. 

As  a king,  he  was  distinguished  by  a fellow-feeling  for 
his  subjects,  which  is  seldom  met  with  in  that  condition. 
He  had  lived  so  much  among  them  that  he  knew  all  the 
detail  of  common  life  ; and  their  comfort  and  prosperity 
were  as  much  his  wish  as  his  own  glory.  This  rendered 
him  “ the  good”  Henry,  in  spite  of  foibles  and  defects 
which  will  not  allow  him  the  appellation  of  “ the  Great.” 

It  was  perhaps  solely  owing  to  Sully,  his  sagacious 
minister  and  sincere  friend,  that  his  attachment  to 
gaming,  and  to  profusions  of  other  kinds,  did  not  ruin  his 
finances,  and  defeat  all  his  plans  for  alleviating  the 
burthens  of  his  people.  As  a warrior,  it  has.  been  la- 
mented that  his  principal  successes  were  over  his  own 
revolted  subjects : no  one  surpassed  him  in  activity 
and  enterprise,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a great 
general.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a sovereign  happily 
suited  to  the  country  he  governed,  which  still  fondly 
cherishes  his  memory,  and  satirizes  its  other  kings  by  an 
almost  exclusive  affection  borne  to  him. 

1.  Where  was  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  deposited  ? 

2.  For  what,  as  a king,  was  he  particularly  distinguished? 

3.  What  was  solely  owing  to  friend  and  minister  Sully  ? 


Lesson  CXXXY. — mat  the  fifteenth. 

The  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus,  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of 
a new  continent,  was  born  at  Genoa,  in  1442,  being  the 
son  of  a woolcomber  in  that  city.  In  early  youth  he 
discovered  a great  fondness  for  the  study  of  navigation, 
and  made  himself  perfect  master  of  geography,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  cosmography.  After  trading  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  settled  at  Lisbon,  where  his  brother  Bar- 
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tholomew  was  established ; and  here  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a master  of  a vessel  who  had  been  engaged 
in  discoveries,  whose  charts  he  perused;  and  he  increased 
his  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  by  several  voyages  to 
the  Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Guided  by  expe- 
rience, and  encouraged  by  the  correspondence  of  Paul 
Foscanelli,  a learned  Florentine,  he  became  persuaded 
that  a continent  must  exist  in  the  western  ocean.  He 
presented  his  plans  to  the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  to  the 
King  of  Portugal ; but  instead  of  patronage,  he  met  in 
both  applications  with  coldness.  In  Spain,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  showed  him  greater  attention;  and  after  many 
delays,  which  his  zeal  successfully  removed,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  sail  in  quest  of  unknown  regions. 

On  Friday,  August  3rd.  1492,  the  fleet,  viz.  the  Santa 
Maria  and  two  other  vessels,  the  crews,  altogether,  amount- 
ing to  ninety  seamen  and  a few  adventurers,  got  under 
weigh,  a little  before  sun-rise,  in  the  presence  of  crowds 
of  spectators,  who  poured  forth  blessings  and  prayers  for 
its  success.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Columbus 
reached  the  Canary  Islands,  and  there  refitted  his  ships, 
which  were  found  to  be  ill-appointed  and  scarcely  sea- 
worthy; but  nothing  could  damp  the  commander’s  ardour ; 
and,  after  giving  them  such  repairs  as  were  absolutely 
requisite,  and  laying  in  fresh  provisions  and  water,  he 
again  set  sail  on  the  6th  day  of  September.  'And  now 
the  perils  of  the  voyage  began.  For  thirty-three  days  he 
sailed  across  an  unknown  ocean,  and  saw  stars  unseen 
before  by  European  eyes.  On  the  13th  of  September, 
Columbus  perceived  that  the  magnetic  needle,  hitherto 
the  unerring  guide  of  the  mariner,  no  longer  pointed  to 
the  true  north.  On  the  17th,  the  prodigy,  for  such  it  then 
seemed,  became  known  to  the  sailors,  and  there  was  fear 
and  alarm,  which  rose  almost  to  mutiny  in  the  ships ; but 
still  Columbus  calmed  their  disquiet.  When  the  trade- 
wind  blew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  every  day  in  the 
same  direction,  the  seamen  thought  that  they  must  sail 
on  for  ever  before  that  commanding  blast,  and  despaired 
of  being  able  to  return  : so  they  mutinied  again,  but  were 
again  quieted  by  their  pious  commander,  whose  faith  and 
trust  in  God  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the  murmurs 
of  his  men  and  the  strange  perils  of  the  sea,  as  it  had 
kept  him  from  despair  in  the  long  attendance  he  had  paid 
at  the  court  of  Isabella.  At  length,  on  Thursday,  1 1th 
of  October,  a man,  named  Roderigo  de  Triana,  shouted 
land!  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Pinta ; but  it  was  too 
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late  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  deceived.  No  one  slept 
that  night,  and  the  ships  sailed  on  till  two  hours  past 
midnight,  when  the  shore  of  the  island  Guanahani,  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  was  distinctly  visible.  The  hymn  of  Salva 
Regina  was  instantly  sung,  and  the  ships  lay-to  till  next 
morning,  when  they  ran  close  in  to  examine  the  land 
they  had  discovered,  while  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  by  the 
crews  of  all  the  vessels. 

And  now,  those  who  had  murmured  against  their  com- 
mander, who  had  talked  of  putting  him  in  chains,  and  for- 
cing him  to  return  to  Spain,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  entreated  forgiveness  for  their  distrust,  promising  con- 
fidence and  obedience  in  future;  and  indeed  they  were  now 
ready  to  worship  him  as  one  inspired  by  heaven.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  rose,  a boat  from  each  vessel  was  manned  and 
armed.  The  standards  of  the  green  cross,  which  dis- 
tinguished Columbus’s  fleet,  were  displayed ; and  the 
admiral,  dressed  in  a rich  dress,  having  a naked  sword  in 
his  hand,  was  the  first  European  who  set  his  foot  in  the 
new  world.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they 
all  kissed  the  ground  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  A 
cross,  having  on  its  arms  the  initials  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  each  surmounted  by  a crown,  was  erected,  solemn 
mass  was  performed  before  it,  and  formal  possession  was 
taken  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon'. 

A number  of  the  natives  surrounded  the  strangers, 
and  gazed  with  wonder  on  ceremonies  whose  import  they 
could  not  guess,  any  more  than  they  could  foresee  the 
cruel  consequences  to  themselves  and  their  countrymen. 
The  colour  and  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  size  of  their 
ships,  with  their  sails,  and  their  fire-arms,  all  impressed 
the  ignorant  and  gentle  natives  with  an  idea  that  their 
visitors  were  beings  of  a superior  order ; as  such  they 
were  ready  to  worship  and  obey  them,  until  their  subse- 
quent conduct  gave  the  poor  Indians  room  to  believe  that 
they  were  demons,  not  men.  But  Columbus  was  free  of 
all  blame.  He  was  just  to  their  claims,  careful  for  their 
interests,  and  too  truly  pious  to  wish  to  injure  those  who, 
equally  with  himself,  were  the  children  of  his  Almighty 
Father. 

The  island  of  Guanahani,  with  some  others  of  the  same 
group,  at  which  Columbus  touched,  were  all  extremely 
poor,  but  the  natives  pointed  to  the  south  as  the  quarter 
from  whence  some  pieces  of  gold,  found  among  them,  were 
procured.  Thither  the  admiral  accordingly  steered,  and 
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discovered  first  Cuba,  and  then  Hayti,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Hispaniola ; there,  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  natives,  he  built  a small  fort,  which  he  called 
Navidad,  and  left  Diego  de  Arado  of  Cordova  to  act  as  its 
governor,  until  he  should  return  from  Spain. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1493,  Columbus  having  on 
board  of  his  ships  some  of  the  natives  of  the  new  land, 
a quantity  of  gold,  specimens  of  all  the  productions  likely 
to  become  objects  of  commerce,  and  a collection  of  rare 
animals,  plants,  and  other  curiosities,  set  sail  on  his  return 
to  Spain.  Just  as  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  Europe,  a 
violent  storm  arose,  which  forced  him  into  the  Tagus ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  all  discoverers  entertained 
by  Portugal,  the  king  received  him  with  great  respect, 
and  listened  with  admiration  to  his  account  of  the  voyage. 
The  moment  the  weather  permitted  he  left  Lisbon,  and 
proceeded  to  Palos,  where  he  arrived  on  the  loth  of 
March,  1493,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  after  his  de- 
parture. As  soon  as  the  ship  was  seen  approaching,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ran  to  the  shore  to  welcome 
her.  When  they  saw  the  strange  people,  the  unknown 
animals,  the  singular  productions  brought  from  the  new 
countries,  their  joy  was  unbounded.  The  bells  were 
rung,  the  cannon  fired,  and  all  the  people  accompanied 
Columbus  and  his  crew  to  the  same  church  where  they 
had  offered  up  their  prayers  on  departing,  to  return  thanks 
for  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Barcelona  when  they 
heard  of  his  return  and  his  success.  He  was  respectfully 
invited  to  court,  that  they  might  hear  from  his  own  mouth 
the  details  of  his  voyage.  On  his  way  thither,  the  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  together  to  see  him 
as  he  passed,  and  his  entrance  to  the  city  was  conducted 
with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which  had  added 
another  land  to  their  dominions.  The  natives  of  the  new 
country  marched  first ; then  the  rude  ornaments  of  gold 
were  borne  along,  together  with  the  grains  and  sand  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  found  in  the  mountains  and 
rivers ; and  after  these  the  new  and  strange  animals,  and 
other  curious  or  useful  productions  of  the  islands.  Co- 
lumbus himself  closed  the  procession. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  received  him  clad  in  their  royal 
robes,  seated  on  a throne  under  a magnificent  canopy. 
They  stood  up  as  the  admiral  approached,  and  when  he 
knelt  to  kiss  their  hands,  they  raised  him,  and  commanded 
him  to  take  his  seat  on  a chair  provided  for  him,  and  to 
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give  them  an  account  of  the  wonders  and  dangers  of 
his  voyage.  When  he  had  finished  his  narration,  the  king 
and  queen  fell  on  their  knees  and  offered  up  solemn  thanks 
to  God  for  the  discovery.  Every  mark  of  honour  that 
gratitude  could  suggest  was  paid  to  Columbus.  His 
family  was  ennobled,  and  the  whole  court,  following  the 
example  of  the  sovereigns,  paid  him  the  highest  respect: 
but  that  which  gratified  him  most  was  an  order  to  equip 
a squadron  of  sufficient  force  to  take  possession  of  the 
new  countries,  and  to  prosecute  his  discoveries. 

1.  When  and  where  was  Columbus  bom? 

2.  What  did  he  notice  with  regard  to  the  compass  on  the  13th  of 
September  ? 

3.  On  what  day  did  they  first  discover  land  ? 

4.  When  did  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  return  to  Spain  ? 

6.  How  was  he  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella? 


Lesson  CXXXYI. — mat  the  sixteenth. 

The  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 
(continued.) 

The  success  of  Columbus  excited  a wonderful  degree  of 
enterprise  throughout  Spain.  Volunteers  of  every  rank 
solicited  employment  in  the  new  expedition,  and  even 
Ferdinand,  cautious  as  he  was,  now  caught  the  general 
enthusiasm.  A fleet  of  seventeen  sail  was  speedily  fitted 
out.  On  board  of  it  were  1500  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  of  noble  families.  They  were  furnished  with  do- 
mestic animals,  and  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Western  Indies,  as 
the  new  country  was  called.  Utensils  and  instruments  of 
every  sort  were  taken  on  board,  and  there  were  all  such 
artificers  as  might  be  useful  to  a rising  colony.  In  order 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers  in 
these  new  dominions,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  now  applied 
to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  a grant  of  whatever  they  might 
explore  to  the  westward  as  far  as  100  leagues  beyond  the 
Azores,  while  all  discoveries  to  the  eastward  were  con- 
firmed to  the  Portuguese. 

Columbus,  after  touching  at  the  Carribee  Islands  and 
Jamaica,  proceeded  to  Hispaniola,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  22d  November,  1493,  and  found  that  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  the  men  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Navidad 
had  provoked  the  natives  to  burn  the  fort  and  murder  the 
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people.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this  settlement,  he 
chose  a healthier  and  better  spot  near  a spacious  bay,  and 
there  traced  out  the  plan  of  a town,  at  whose  walls  he 
obliged  every  man  to  work  for  the  common  safety ; and 
the  walls  and  houses  of  the  first  town  built  by  Europeans 
in  the  New  World  were  soon  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford 
shelter  and  security.  This  town  he  named  Isabella,  in 
honour  of  the  queen. 

But  a new  scene  of  difficulty  now  opened  to  Columbus. 
Among  the  number  of  the  colonists,  some  envied  him  his 
power,  and  some  the  share  of  the  profits  he  was  entitled 
to  claim  ; while  others,  eager  to  grasp  at  once  at  the  pos- 
session of  the  country,  blamed  him  as  lukewarm  to  the 
interests  of  the  king  and  queen,  because  he  would  not 
revenge  the  destruction  of  Navi  dad  by  a decided  attack 
on  the  Indians.  The  dissensions  occasioned  by  these 
various  feelings  obliged  him  to  send  several  of  the  mal- 
contents home  to  Spain,  where  they  found  it  easy  to 
prejudice  many  persons  against  him,  and  he  soon  found 
that  nothing  but  his  returning  with  a quantity  of  gold 
could  outweigh  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies  at 
court. 

This  consideration  accounts  for,  though  it  cannot  ex- 
cuse, the  harsh  measure  he  adopted  of  exacting  as  much 
gold  dust  as  would  fill  a hawk’s  bell,  four  times  in 
each  year,  from  every  individual  Indian  above  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  the  gold  districts,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
cotton  for  such  as  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  harshness  with  which  this  tax  was  collected  was 
such,  that  many  of  the  natives  escaped  from  it  by  a 
voluntary  death,  and  many  others  died  from  want ; be- 
cause, in  their  despair,  they  pulled  up  their  roots  of  man- 
dioc,  and  left  their  maize  grounds  untilled,  that,  if  possible, 
they  might  force  the  Spaniards  to  leave  their  land.  But 
the  strangers  were  relieved  by  supplies  from  Spain,  while 
the  Indians  soon  felt  the  utmost  distress  of  famine,  and, 
in  a few  months,  more  than  a third  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  had  perished. 

Columbus  returned  from  this  his  second  voyage  in  1 496. 
On  his  appearance  at  court,  the  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cot- 
ton, and  the  captive  Indians,  he  presented  to  the  sove- 
reigns ; made  them  ashamed  of  having  listened  to  his 
enemies ; and  they  resolved  to  send  out  every  thing  that 
might  render  Hispaniola  a permanent  establishment,  and 
to  furnish  Columbus  with  such  a fleet  as  would  enable 
him  to  go  in  search  of  those  new  and  rich  countries, 
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which  he  was  persuaded,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Indians, 
lay  at  no  great  distance. 

But  the  first  joyful  impressions  made  by  his  return  were 
soon  effaced : the  more  important  his  discoveries  proved 
to  be,  the  more  the  mean  jealousies  of  the  courtiers,  and 
of  Ferdinand  himself,  were  excited  ; and  it  was  not  until 
two  years  afterwards  that  he  was  enabled  to  set  out  on 
his  third  voyage,  with  six  ships,  on  board  of  which  were 
supplies  for  the  colony,  and  a number  of  new  colonists, 
most  of  whom  were  criminals  from  the  different  prisons 
in  Spain.  The  first  land  Columbus  made  on  this  voyage 
was  the  island  of  Trinidad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko, 
and  thence  he  steered  along  the  coasts  of  Para  and 
Cumana ; but  the  bad  condition  of  his  ships  prevented 
him  from  prosecuting  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  and 
obliged  him  to  sail  for  Hayti,  or  Hispaniola.  On  arriving, 
he  found  that  his  brother  had  removed  the  capital  from 
Isabella  and  fixed  it  at  San  Domingo,  the  name  of  which 
was  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  island.  Columbus 
immediately  set  about  the  improvement  of  the  colony, 
correcting  abuses,  restraining  crimes,  and  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  sovereigns,  and  the  extension 
of  religion  among  the  natives,  whom  he  endeavoured  on 
all  occasions  to  protect. 

In  the  meantime,  Yanez  Pinion,  who  had  served  under 
Columbus  in  his  first  voyage,  had  touched  on  the  Brazilian 
shore,  and  was  followed  by  Cabral,  who  made  a more 
complete  survey  of  that  fertile  and  beautiful  country. 
And  in  the  same  year,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a Florentine 
gentleman,  had  accompanied  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  on  a private 
expedition  to  the  New  World,  and  having  had  the  address 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  first  saw  the  great  continent,  it 
received  his  name,  America,  which  it  still  bears. 

But  while  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  Columbus’s 
discoveries  became  daily  more  and  more  evident,  his 
enemies  at  court  were  harassing  the  king  and  queen  with 
complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  his  folly,  which  they 
said  had  cost  the  nation  such  sums  in  fitting  out  the 
various  expeditions  as  the  wretched  new  countries  could 
never  repay ; they  accused  him,  moreover,  of  pride  and 
arrogance,  and  of  assuming  an  authority  above  that  of 
the  king  himself.  These  calumnies  against  an  absent  man 
were  but  too  easily  believed ; and  Francis  de  Bovadilla, 
a knight  of  Calatrava,  was  sent  out  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus,  and  if  he  found  him  guilty  to  send 
him  to  Spain,  and  to  assume  his  offices  in  the  colony.  It 
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is  needless  to  say  that  this  interested  judge  condemned 
the  admiral ; and  the  man  whose  genius  had  given  a new 
world  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  sent  to  his  sovereign  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains. 

He  arrived  in  Spain,  in  December,  1500;  and  it  was  no 
sooner  known  to  Isabella  that  he  was  in  chains,  than  she 
sent  orders  to  release  him,  and  money  for  his  journey  to 
court,  where  she  received  him  with  tender  respect,  and 
Ferdinand  with  decent  civility.  Bovadilla  was  degraded, 
but  Columbus  was  not  restored. 

But  his  spirit  was  not  yet  daunted.  He  sailed  on  a 
fourth  voyage  two  years  afterwards,  during  which  he  suf- 
fered from  storms,  shipwreck,  desertion,  mutiny,  and 
above  all,  from  the  malice  of  his  jealous  enemies.  He 
shortly  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  died  in  1504,  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  caused  the  chains  with  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  be  buried  in  the  coffin  with  him. 

1.  What  effect  did  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  produce  on  the 
Spaniards  ? — and  what  number  of  persons  went  out  with  his  second  ex- 
pedition ? 

2.  What  did  Columbus  discover  when  he  reached  Hispaniola  ? 

3.  In  honour  of  whom  was  the  new  town  named  ? 

4.  After  all  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  received,  what  was  the  end 
of  Columbus  ? 


Lesson  CXXXYH. — mat  the  seventeenth. 

The  Substantial  English  Farmer's  Wife. 

TTv.n  “lord  and  master”  was  a stout  man,  of  middle  height 
and  middle  age ; with  a healthy,  ruddy,  square  face,  all 
alive  with  intelligence  and  good-humour ; and  with  a rich 
round  voice,  loud  enough  to  have  hailed  a ship  at  sea. 
The  wife  was  like  her  husband,  with  a difference,  as  they- 
say  in  heraldry.  Like  him  in  looks,  only  thinner  and 
paler ; like  him  in  voice  and  phrase,  only  not  so  loud ; like 
him  in  sincerity  and  perfect  good-will ; like  him  in  her 
talent  of  welcoming,  and  making  happy,  and  being  kind  ; 
like  him  in  cherishing  an  abundance  of  pets,  and  in 
getting  through,  with  marvellous  facility,  an  astounding 
quantity  of  business  and  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  quality 
in  which  they  resembled  each  other  most  completely  was 
the  happy  ease  and  serenity  of  behaviour,  so  seldom  found 
amongst  people  of  the  middle  rank,  who  have  usually  a best 
manner  and  a worst,  and  whose  best  (that  is,  the  studied, 
the  company  manner)  is  so  very  much  the  worst.  She  was 
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frankness  itself ; entirely  free  from  prickly  defiance,  or 
bristling  self-love.  She  never  took  offence,  or  gave  it ; 
never  thought  of  herself  or  of  what  others  would  think  of 
her ; had  never  been  affected  with  the  besetting  sins  of 
her  station,  a dread  of  the  vulgar,  or  an  aspiration  after 
the  genteel. 

Her  pets  were  her  cows,  her  poultry,  her  bees,  and  her 
flowers ; chiefly  her  poultry,  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
bees,  and  as  various  as  the  flowers.  The  farm-yard 
swarmed  with  peacocks,  turkeys,  geese,  tame  and  wild- 
ducks,  fowls,  guinea-hens,  and  pigeons ; besides  a brood 
or  two  of  favourite  bantams,  in  the  green  court  before  the 
door,  with  a little  ridiculous  strutter  of  a cock  at  their 
head,  who  imitated  the  magnificent  demeanour  of  the 
great  Tom  of  the  barn-yard,  just  as  Tom  in  his  turn 
copied  the  fierce  bearing  of  that  warlike'  and  terrible 
biped,  the,  he-turkey. 

Next  to  her  poultry  our  good  farmer’s  wife  loved  her 
flower-garden ; and  indeed  it  was  of  the  very  first  water, 
the  only  thing  about  the  place  that  was  fine.  She  was  a 
real  genuine  florist;  valued  pinks,  tulips,  and  auriculas, 
for  certain  qualities  of  shape  and  colour,  with  which 
beauty  has  nothing  to  do ; preferred  black  ranunculuses, 
and  gave  into  all  those  obliquities  of  a triple-refined  taste 
by  which  the  professed  florist  contrives  to  keep  pace  with 
the  vagaries  of  the  Bibliomaniac.  Of  all  odd  fashions, 
that  of  dark,  gloomy,  dingy  flowers,  appears  to  me  the 
oddest.  Your  true  connoisseur,  now,  shall  prefer  a deep 
puce  hollyhock,  to  the  gay  pink  blossoms  which  cluster 
round  that  splendid  plant  like  a pyramid  of  roses.  So 
did  6he.  The  nomenclature  of  her  garden  was  more 
distressing  still.  One  is  never  thoroughly  sociable  with 
flowers  till  they  are  naturalized  as  it  were,  christened, 
•provided  with  decent,  homely,  well-wearing  English 
names.  Now  her  plants  had  all  sorts  of  heathenish  ap- 
pellations, which, — no  offence  to  her  learning, — always 
sounded  wrong. 

Within  doors  every  thing  went  well.  There  were  no 
fine  misses  sitting  before  the  piano,  and  mixing  the  alloy 
of  their  new-fangled  tinsel  with  the  old  sterling  metal ; 
nothing  but  one  son  excellently  brought  up,  a fair  slim 
youth,  whose  extraordinary  and  somewhat  pensive  elegance 
of  mind  and  manner  was  thrown  into  fine  relief  by  his 
father’s  loud  hilarity,  and  harmonized  delightfully  with 
the  smiling  kindness  of  his  mother.  His  Spensers  and 
Thomsons,  too,  looked  well  amongst  the  hyacinths  and 
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geraniums  that  filled  the  windows  of  the  little  snug  room 
in  which  they  usually  sate ; a sort  of  after-thought,  built 
at  an  angle  from  the  house,  and  looking  into  the  farm- 
yard. It  was  closely  packed  with  favourite  arm-chairs, 
favourite  sofas,  favourite  tables,  and  a sideboard  decorated 
with  the  prize  cups  and  collars  of  the  greyhounds,  and 
generally  loaded  with  substantial  work-baskets,  jars  of 
flowers,  great  pyramids  of  home-made  cakes,  and  spark- 
ling bottles  of  gooseberry-wine,  famous  all  over  the 
country. 

1.  In  what  quality  did  the  fanner  and  his  wife  most  resemble  each 
other  ? 

2.  What  pets  had  the  farmer’s  wife  ? 

3.  What  did  our  farmer's  wife  love  next  to  her  poultry  ? 

4.  Describe  the  little  snug  sitting-room. 


Lesson  CXXXVIII. — mat  the  eighteenth.  , 

Graphic  Description  of  the  Mediterranean. 

That  the  Mediterranean  generally,  and  its  beautiful 
boundaries  of  Alps  and  Apennines,  with  its  deeply-in- 
dented and  irregular  shores,  form  the  most  delightful 
region  of  the  known  earth,  in  all  that  relates  to  climate, 
productions,  and  physical  formation,  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded by  every  one  who  has  visited  its  shores.  The 
countries  which  border  on  this  midland  water,  with  their 
promontories  buttressing  a mimic  ocean,  their  mountain- 
sides teeming  with  the  picturesque  of  human  life,  their 
heights  crowned  with  watch-towers,  their  rocky  shelves  con- 
secrated by  hermitages,  and  their  unrivalled  sheet  dotted 
with  sails,  rigged,  as  it  might  be,  expressly  to  produce 
effect  in  a picture,  form  a sort  of  world  apart  that  is  re- 
plete with  delights  to  all  who  have  the  happy  fortune  to 
feel  charms  which  not  only  fascinate  the  beholder,  but 
which  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  absent  like  visions  oi 
a glorious  past.  Byron  describes  it  as 

“ Fill’d  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which  from  afar 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters  ; all  its  hues. 

From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 

Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 

And  now  they  change ; a paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o’er  the  mountains  ; parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  grey.” 
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Yet,  while  all  admit  how  much  nature  has  done  for  the 
Mediterranean,  none  will  deny  that,  until  very  recently, 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  more  ruthless  violence,  and  of 
deeper  personal  wrongs,  perhaps,  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe.  With  different  races  more  widely  sepa- 
rated by  destinies  than  even  by  origin,  habits,  and  reli- 
gion occupying  its  northern  and  southern  shores, — the 
outwork,  as  it  might  be,  of  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism, and  of  an  antiquity  that  defies  history, — the  bosom 
of  this  blue  expanse  has  mirrored  more  violence,  has 
witnessed  more  scenes  of  slaughter,  and  heard  more  shouts 
of  victory,  between  the  days  of  Agamemnon  and  Nelson, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  Neptune  together. 
Nature  and  the  passions  have  united  to  render  it  like  the 
human  countenance,  which  conceals  by  its  smiles  and 
godlike  expression  the  furnace  |hat  so  often  glows  within 
the  heart,  and  the  volcano  that  consumes  our  happiness. 
For  centuries  the  Turk  and  the  Moor  rendered  it  unsafe 
for  the  European  to  navigate  these  smiling  coasts ; and 
when  the  barbarian’s  power  temporarily  ceased,  it  wa3 
merely  to  give  place  to  the  struggles  of  those  who  drove 
him  from  the  arena  by  their  larger  resources. 

During  the  quarter  of  a century  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1815 — by  far  the  most  event- 
ful era  of  modern  times — how  greatly  it  participated  in 
the  strife  of  war  by  which  the  world  was  then  agitated  is 
still  remembered  by  many;  but  the  period  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  shouts 
of  victory  which  resounded  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, shall  only  be  known  through  the  page  of  history, 
or  live  in  the  remembrance  of  those  who,  in  their  infancy, 
listened  with  mingled  terror  and  delight  at  the  recital  of 
daring  exploits  and  scenes  of  carnage  in  which  the  heroes 
of  their  race  played  some  conspicuous  part. 

But  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  have  revisited  those 
shores ; and  the  traveller  again  in  safety  glides  over  the 
bright  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  again 
may  the  syren  sing: — 

“ Thine  is  the  glad  wave’s  flashing  play, 

Thine  is  the  laugh  of  the  golden  day, 

The  golden  day,  and  the  glorious  night, 

And  the  vine  with  its  clusters  all  bathed  in  light  1 
— Forget,  forget,  that  thou  art  not  free ! 

Queen  of  the  Summer  sea!” 
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1.  What  kind  of  scenery  do  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
general,  present? 

2.  What  does  Byron  say  is  reflected  on  its  waters  ? 

3.  Till  lately,  what  has  the  Mediterranean  been  the  scene  of? 

4.  Who  was  Agamemnon  ? — and  who  Nelson  ? 

5.  In  what  state  were  the  European  nations  generally  from  1 790  to 
1815? 


Lesson  CXXXIX. — mat  the  nineteenth. 

Stage-Effect  the  Ruling  Passion  of  the  Fair  Sex. 

Believe  me,  those  who  best  the  heart  dissect, 
Know  every  woman  studies  stage-effect : 

She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 

As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humour  wills ; 

And,  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls, 

Acts  in  the  drama,  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells, 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 

To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage, 

Along  the  carpet’s  many-coloured  stage ; 

Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour, 
Now  here,  now  there — in  noise  and  mischief  ever! 
A school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers, 
And  mimics  father’s  gout,  and  mother’s  vapours ; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances ; 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances  ; • 

Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes, 

And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows ; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 

A romp  ! that  longest  of  perpetual  motions ! — 

Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces, 

She  sports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places ; 

And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan. 

First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 

Too  soon  a flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  sighs ! 
Plays  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice, 

Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 

Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain’d, 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain’d ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a wife, 
With  all  the  dear,  distracting  cares  of  life  ! 

A thousand  cards  a day  at  doors  to  leave, 
i And,  in  return,  a thousand  cards  receive  ; 
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Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire, 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire 
Snatch  half  a glimpse  at  opera,  concert,  ball, 

A meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all ; 
And  when  her  shatter’d  nerves  forbid  to  roam, 

In  very  spleen — rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last  the  grey  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuff  and  spectacles,  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a look,  and  duell’d  for  a smile, 

The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal ; 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages, 

Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages, 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all, 

Like  some  old  ruin,  “ nodding  to  its  fall !” — 
Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit ; 
Not  least  an  actress  when  she  least  expects  it. 


Lesson  CXL. — mat  the  twentieth. 

Americus  Vesputius  (or  Amerigo  Vespucci ). 

On  this  day,  in  1497,  Americus  Vesputius,  a native  of 
Florence,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  on  a voyage  of  discovery 
westward.  His  mind  was  early  bent  to  mathematics  and 
navigation.  The  fame  of  Columbus  attracted  his  notice  ; 
and  determined  to  rival  his  glory,  he  obtained  from  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Spain,  a squadron  of  four  ships,  with 
which  he  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in  1497.  During  his  voyage, 
which  lasted  eighteen  months,  he  visited  the  coast  along 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  in  the  following  year  he  extended 
his  discoveries  to  the  Antilles,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela. 

On  his  return,  In  1500,  he  was  received  by  the  Spanish 
court  with  a coolness  which  his  services  ill-deserved  ; but 
his  discontent  was  forgotten  under  the  patronage  of 
Emanuel  of  Portugal,  who  furnished  him  with  three  ships 
in  May,  1501.  In  this  third  voyage  Americus  discovered 
the  Brazils,  from  La  Plata  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  September,  1502.  A fourth  voyage 
was  undertaken  with  six  ships,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  a southern  direction 
along  the  American  coast,  but  he  was  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  for  five  months  near  the  river  Crorabado, 
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and  the  want  of  provisions  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Europe. 

Americus  died  in  the  island  of  Tercera,  in  1514,  aged 
sixty-three.  He  published  an  account  of  his  voyages ; but 
he  is  become  illustrious,  inasmuch  as  he  obtained  the  sin- 
gular honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  New  World,  and 
thus  monopolized  the  glory  which  was  due  to  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  the  great  Columbus.  He  has  been  accused 
of  giving  false  dates  to  his  writings,  that  he  might  esta- 
blish a priority  of  discovery,  and  so  eclipse  the  glory  of 
his  rival.  The  remains  of  his  ship,  the  “ Victory,”  were 
preserved  by  the  King  of  Portugal  in  the  cathedral  of 
Lisbon.  ^ . ' . 

1.  What  navigator  sailed  on  this  day,  in  1497  ? 

2.  What  did  he  obtain  from  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain? 

3.  How  far  did  he  extend  his  discoveries  in  his  first  voyage? 

4.  What  did  Americus  discover  in  his  third  voyage  ? 

5.  Where  and  when  did  Americus  die  ? 


Lesson  CXLL — may  the  twenty-first. 

Battle  of  Cannae. 

The  famous  battle  of  Cannae,  near  Capua,  in  Italy,  was 
fought  on  this  day,  b.c.  216,  when  Hannibal,  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  defeated  the  Romans  with  great  slaughter. 
This  defeat  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  the  Romans 
ever  sustained.  Their  loss  is  stated  at  from  50,000  to 
70,000,  besides  prisoners.  The  consul  JEmilius,  who  had 
used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  battle,  was  one  of 
the  victims.  Hannibal’s  superior  generalship  was  power- 
fully displayed  on  this  occasion,  for  his  whole  army  is 
stated  at  no  more  than  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse. 

After  the  victory  both  Roman  camps  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  remained  to  prevent  him  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  republic.  Maherbal  urged  him  im- 
mediately to  march  to  Rome  ; and  many  of  the  ancients 
concurred  with  him  in  his  reproach,  “ that  Hannibal 
knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to  make  use  of  his  vic- 
tory.” But  this  censure,  which  has  been  applied  to  several 
other  great  generals,  appears  to  be  refuted  in  respect  of 
Hannibal,  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  his  army, 
now  diminished  by  a hard-fought  engagement,  and  in  no 
condition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  a capital,  every  citizen 
of  which  was  a soldier.  The  immediate  consequences  of 
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the  battle  was  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Roman  allies 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  the  surrender  of  the  opulent 
city  of  Capua,  to  which  the  Carthaginian  army  advanced. 

1.  What  famous  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  b.  c.  216  ? 

2.  What  is  the  loss  of  the  Romans  stated  at  ? 

3.  How  many  troops  had  Hannibal  ? 

4.  To  what  did  Maherbal  urge  him  ? 

5.  What  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  ? 


Lesson  CXLII.  — may  the  twenty-second. 

Battle  of  the  Granicus. 

On  this  day,  b.  c.  334,  Alexander  the  Great  defeated 
600,000  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus.  The  army  he 
took  with  him  in  this  mighty  enterprise  amounted  to  no 
more  than  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  The  greater  part 
of  these  were  embarked  at  Sestos,  but  the  king  himself 
sailed  from  Eleus.  Various  sacrifices,  divinations,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies,  preceded  and  followed  his 
transit ; for  superstition  was  a distinguished  feature  in 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

At  Ilium,  to  which  he  first  marched,  he  gratified  his 
feelings  of  every  kind  by  sacrificing  to  the  heroes  buried 
there  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  likewise  to  the  manes 
of  Priam,  in  order  to  divert  his  displeasure  against  one 
who  claimed  descent  from  Achilles,  and  was  going  to 
subvert  another  Asiatic  empire. 

The  Persians,  in  this  interval,  had  assembled  an  army 
in  Phrygia ; and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  expe- 
rienced Memnon,  determined  to  await  the  invaders  on  the 
banks  of  the  Granicus.  Very  different  statements  are 
given  of  their  numbers ; but  Arrian,  whose  authority 
seems  the  best,  reckons  them  at  20,000  foot  and  as  many 
horse.  The  Persians,  having  the  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, made  a very  spirited  resistance,  while  the  Macedo- 
nians were  crossing  the  river  and  ascending  its  steep 
banks  ; but  at  length  they  were  driven  away,  and  routed 
with  great  slaughter. 

Alexander  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  personal 
hazards,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life;  especially 
when,  impelled  by  his  impetuous  valour,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  a body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who,  on  the 
retreat,  had  withdrawn  to  an  eminence.  Twenty-five  of 
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his  own  guards  were  killed ; but  upon  the  whole  bis  loss 
was  very  inconsiderable. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the 
possession  of  all  the  country  southward  as  far  as  the 
Hermus,  and  Sardis,  the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  whither  he 
marched. 

With  the  news  of  this  victory,  the  generalissimo  of  the 
Grecian  army  sent  to  the  several  states  a portion  of  the 
military  spoil,  gathered  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to 
afford  them  the  means  of  commemorating  their  joint  suc- 
cess against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  To  the  Athe- 
nians he  sent  three  hundred  complete  suits  of  Persian 
armour,  which  were  dedicated  to  Minerva,  their  tutelary 
goddess,  and  suspended  in  her  temple,  with  the  following 
inscription,  dictated  by  the  conqueror: — “Alexander,  son 
of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks,  excepting  the  Lacedaemonians, 
offer  these,  taken  from  the  barbarians  of  Asia.” 

1.  What  great  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  b.  c.  334  ? 

2.  What  did  the  army  of  Alexander  amount  to?  — and  with  how 
many  Persians  had  he  to  contend  ? 

3.  What  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  victory  ? . 

4.  What  did  Alexander  send  to  the  Athenians  ? 

;;;  < . 


Lesson  CXL1H.  — mat  the  twenty-third. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

On  this  day,  in  1706,  was  gained  a famous  victory  over 
the  French  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Ramilies. 
The  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  fall  of  Louvain, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Dendermonde,  &c. 
For  these  successes  he  not  only  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  Queen  Anne  made  his 
titles  hereditary  in  the  male  and  female  lines  of  his 
daughters.  Blenheim  House  was  built  to  commemorate 
his  victories,  and  an  income  of 5000/.  from  the  Post-office 
was  annexed  to  his  title. 

With  respect  to  the  Duke,  his  understanding  doe3  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  that  rank  which  rises  to  the  cha- 
racter of  genius,  but  rather  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by  plain  good  sense  and  natural  sagacity,  always  ready  to 
be  brought  into  action,  through  the  benefit  of  extraordi- 
nary coolness  of  temper  and  self-possession.  His  want  of 
even  common  literature  tpay  be  excused,  from  his  early 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  world  and  the  courtly 
■arts  of  preferment ; and  these  served  him  so  well  that  he 
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was  at  no  loss  in  conducting  the  many  and  delicate  nego- 
tiations with  which  he  was  charged.  His  success  in  these 
is,  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  attributed  in  a great  degree  to 
his  exquisite  proficiency  in  the  graces,  which  made  him 
irresistible  both  to  man  and  woman.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  mercenary  politics  of  courts  are  best  managed  by 
the  obvious  arguments  of  interest,  and  do  not  require  the 
superior  talents  of  an  orator  or  legislator. 

His  military  talents  are  those  on  which  his  fame  is 
most  solidly  founded.  They  are  perhaps  rated  higher  by 
his  countrymen  than  by  the  rest  of  Europe ; though  the 
general  who,  when  matched  against  the  first  warriors  of 
his  age,  won  every  battle  he  fought,  and  took  every  town 
he  besieged,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  given  practical 
proof  of  mastery  in  his  profession.  The  co-operation  of 
so  eminent  a man  as  Prince  Eugene  must  have  been  of 
great  service  to  him  ; nor  is  it  easy  in  their  joint  exploits 
to  distinguish  the  share  of  praise  due  to  each. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Frederick  the  Great,  in  his 
poem  “ On  the  Art  of  War,”  never  mentions  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  If  this  was  not  owing  to  envy  and  dis- 
like of  the  English  nation,  it  probably  proceeded  from 
his  not  considering  the  Duke  as  an  example  of  consum- 
mate excellence  in  any  single  branch  of  the  art. 

His  moral  character  was  that  of  a man  of  the  world, 
who  made  interest  his  chief  guide. 

].  By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Ramilies  gained  over  the  French? 

2.  In  what  year  was  the  battle  fought  ? 

3.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  victory  ? 

4.  For  what  purpose  was  Blenheim  House  built  ? 


Lesson  CXLTV. — may  the  twenty-fourth. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

This  gallant  hero  obtained  the  name  of  the  Black  Prince 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  his  armour.  It  was  on  this 
day  in  the  year  1359,  that  he  landed  at  Southwark  with 
his  royal  captive,  John,  king  of  France,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers  the  preceding 
year. 

The  prince  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  HI.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  accompanied  his  father  on  his  invasion 
of  France,  and  received  from  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
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hood.  He  well  approved  his  youthful  chivalry  at  the 
battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346,  when,  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  line  of  the  English,  he  fought  with  a valour 
which  gave  an  example  to  the  bravest  men  in  the  army. 
Being  hard  pressed,  a message  was  sent  to  the  king,  who 
was  posted  on  an  adjacent  hill,  desiring  succour.  After 
being  informed  that  his  son  was  alive  and  unhurt,  “ Tell 
him,”  said  he  to  the  messenger,  “ that  I reserve  to  him 
the  honour  of  the  day,  and  confide  in  his  showing  himself 
worthy  of  the  knighthood  which  he  has  received.”  The 
prince  redoubled  his  efforts,  routed  the  French  cavalry, 
and  decided  the  field.  When  the  battle  was  over,  the  king 
fiew  into  his  arms,  and  gave  him  the  praise  his  courage 
had  so  well  merited.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
assumed  the  crest  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  motto  of 
Ich  dien,  “ I serve,”  belonging  to  the  slain  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  the  princes  of  Wales  have  ever  since  borne. 

In  1355  he  commanded  an  army  which  invaded  France 
from  Gascony,  and  he  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc, crossed  the  Garonne,  and  brought  back  a vast 
spoil,  and  many  prisoners.  In  the  next  year  he  took  the 
field  with  12,000  men,  and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
France.  He  was  at  length  opposed  by  the  King  of  France 
himself,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  was  reduced  to 
such  a situation  for  want  of  provisions  that  would  pro- 
bably have  terminated  in  a surrender,  had  the  French 
acted  with  prudence  and  moderation.  But  John’s  over- 
confidence  brought  on  a battle,  which  the  skill  and  bravery 
of  the  Black  Prince  rendered  fatal  to  his  adversaries. 

In  this  famous  action,  fought  at  Maupertuis,  near 
Poictiers,  September  19,  1356,  many  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity fell  round  their  king,  who  was  at  length  obliged  to 
yield  himself  prisoner.  When  conducted  to  the  victor’s 
tent,  the  prince  came  forth  to  meet  him  with  every  mark 
of  sympathy  and  respect.  He  caused  a repast  to  be  pre- 
pared for  him,  at  which  he  waited  behind  Ins  back,  refus- 
ing to  sit  down  in  his  presence ; and  in  the  whole  of  his 
treatment  he  behaved  to  him  as  to  a king  and  a superior, 
rather  than  a captive.  All  the  other  prisoners  experienced 
the  prince’s  humanity  and  generosity ; and  in  no  instance 
have  the  noble  manners  of  chivalry  more  softened  the 
horrors  of  war.  Edward  conducted  John  to  Bourdeaux, 
and  thence  brought  him  over  to  England.  They  made 
their  entry  together  into  the  metropolis,  the  French  king 
royally  clad,  and  mounted  on  a stately  white  courser,  and 
the  Black  Prince  at  his  side,  riding  on  a palfrey. 
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1.  Who  landed  at  Southwark  on  this  day,  in  1357  ? and  with  what 
prisoner  ? 

2.  What  message  was  sent  to  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  respect- 
ing Prince  Edward  ? 

3.  What  answer  did  the  king  send,  when  Informed  that  his  son  was 
alive  and  unhurt  ? 

4.  What  did  the  king  when  the  battle  was  over  ? 


Lesson  CXLY. — may  the  twenty-fifth. 

View  of  Palermo. 

Palermo  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  city  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  the  Val  di  Mazara,  standing  on  the  sea,  at  the 
extremity  of  a plain,  which,  from  its  peculiar  form  and 
exuberant  fertility,  is  denominated  the  Yale  of  the  Golden 
Shell.  To  a Transalpine  eye,  unaccustomed  to  view  na- 
ture in  her  wealthiest  garb,  nothing  can  present  a more 
alluring  spectacle  : like  an  enchanted  garden  of  the  East, 
it  is  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and 
rarest  fruit-trees,  and  strewed  with  innumerable  odori- 
ferous shrubs,  the  indigenous  production  of  the  soil,  all 
of  which  receive  freshness  and  fertility  from  a variety  of 
limpid  streams  that  flow  from  the  hills  with  graceful 
sinuosities  intersecting  the  vale  below ; whilst  the  many 
palaces  and  villas  of  the  nobles,  which  everywhere  spangle 
the  plain,  yield  gaiety  and  animation  to  the  scene. 

In  its  general  outline  the  town  is  regular,  well-built, 
and  handsome.  It  is  enclosed  by  a thick,  though  defence- 
less wall,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the  two  principal 
streets,  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  called  the  Cassaro 
and  Maqueda,  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Corso 
and  Strada  Nuova,  which  are  terminated  by  four  gates, 
with  an  octangular  piazza.  The  Cassaro  is  the  finest 
and  most  fashionable,  as  communicating  with  the  palace ; 
consequently  made  the  corso  or  promenade ; and  is,  like 
the  Toledo  of  Naples,  every  day,  after  dinner,  crowded 
with  an  incongruous  group  of  characters  of  all  nations 
and  ranks,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  sitting,  with  an 
assumed  stateliness,  in  any  vehicle  they  can  conscien- 
tiously dignify  with  the  appellation  of  carozza. 

The  town  is  extremely  populous,  containing  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle, 
din,  and  confusion  of  its  sister  capital.  It  is  particularly 
orderly  by  night,  and  the  only  one  in  Sicily  well  lighted 
at  the  public  expense.  The  architecture  is  more  remark- 
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able  for  its  strength  than  beauty,  partaking  much  of  that 
heavy  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  one  peculiar  charac- 
teristic, the  remains,  no  doubt,  of  Moorish  taste,  namely, 
a semicircular  latticed  guard,  projecting  from  high  attics, 
and  seeming  to  form  part  of  a heavy  entablature.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  contributes  to  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  town,  issuing  from  the  copious  streams 
of  jets  (Teau  and  fountains,  the  principal  of  which  adorns 
the  square  in  front  of  the  Praetorian  palace. 

The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  among  which  are 
many  liberal  institutions ; but  a description  of  them  we 
must  necessarily  omit.  The  Porta  Felice,  a richly  orna- 
mented piece  of  modern  architecture,  opens  from  the 
Cassaro  to  the  drive  along  the  shore,  called  the  Marina, 
which  is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  or 
walks  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  excelling  even  the  cele- 
brated charms  of  the  attractive  Chiaja  at  Naples.  It  is 
protected,  to  the  right  and  left,  by  luxuriant  umbrageous 
trees,  with  the  glittering  waves  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  ivied  walls  of  the  town  on  the  other; 
above  which  a long  range  of  palaces  stands  towering  with 
aristocratic  pride  to  contrast  their  splendid  magnificence. 
Here  it  is  the  whole  populace  of  Palermo  assemble  during 
the  evenings  of  the  warmer  seasons,  to  enjoy  the  refresh- 
ing luxury  of  the  sea-breeze,  indulging,  to  a late  hour,  in 
the  innocent  gratifications  that  Punch,  puppets,  music,  or 
amicable  conversaziones  can  provide.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  the  Flora, — the  Kensington  Gardens  of  Pa- 
lermo,— which  exhibits,  in  its  plan,  considerable  taste  as 
well  as  beauty : parterres  of  the  choicest  flowers  extend 
in  every  direction  to  gratify  the  florist’s  science,  or  regale 
the  loungers  with  their  odoriferous  sweets ; elegantly- 
formed  bowers  offer  shade  and  repose  to  the  weary;  tree- 
laced  avenues,  overarched  by  the  spreading  boughs  of 
the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange,  invite  the  languid  idler  to 
indulge  in  a happy  oblivion ; whilst,  in  a more  secluded 
part,  enclosed  by  appropriate  characteristic  trees  of  mourn- 
ing, the  literary  enthusiast  may  contemplate  the  marbled 
epitaphs  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

1.  Where  Is  Palermo  situated  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a Transalpine  eye  ? 

3.  By  what  names  are  the  two  principal  streets  in  Palermo  commonly 
known  ? 

4.  How  many  inhabitants  does  the  town  contain  ? 

5.  For  what  is  its  architecture  remarkable  ? 
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Lesson  CXLVI. — may  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  Man  of  Ross. 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 

Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  man  of  Ross  ; 

Pleas’d  Yaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds. 

And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain’s  sultry  brow  ? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  ? 

Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  toss’d, 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain. 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 

Who  taught  that  heaven -directed  spire  to  rise  ? 

“ The  Man  of  Ross,”  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o’erspread ! 

The  man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 

He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 

Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 

Thin  portion’d  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  bless’d, 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  ? the  man  of  Ross  relieves, 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes,  and  gives. 

Is  there  a variance  ? Enter  but  his  door, 

Baulk’d  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place, 

And  vile  attorneys,  now  a useless  race. 

Thrice  happy  man ! enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do ! 

O say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply? 

What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? — 

Of  debts,  and  taxes,  wife,  and  children  clear, 

This  man  possess’d  five  hundred  pounds  a year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush!  proud  courts  withdraw  your  blaze  1 
Ye  little  stars  hide  your  diminish’d  rays ! 

And  what ! no  monument,  inscription,  stone ! 

His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown ! — 

Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 

Go  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 

Of  rich  and  poor,  makes  all  the  history ; 

Enough,  that  virtue  fill’d  the  space  between ; 

Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 
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Lesson  CXLVII. — may  the  twenty-seventh. 

Character  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

The  tall  and  graceful  person  of  Sir  John  Moore,  his  dark 
searching  eyes,  strongly  defined  forehead,  and  singularly 
expressive  mouth,  indicated  a noble  disposition  and  a re- 
fined understanding ; while  the  lofty  sentiments  of  honour 
habitual  to  his  mind,  being  adorned  by  a subtle  playful 
wit,  gave  him,  in  conversation,  an  ascendancy  that  he 
always  preserved  by  the  decisive  vigour  of  his  actions. 
He  maintained  the  right  with  a vehemence  bordering  upon 
fierceness,  and  every  important  transaction  in  which  he 
was  engaged  increased  his  reputation  for  talent,  and  con- 
firmed his  character  as  a stern  enemy  to  vice,  a steadfast 
friend  to  merit,  a just  and  faithful  servant  of  his  country. 
The  honest  loved  him,  the  dishonest  feared  him ; for 
while  he  lived  he  did  not  shun,  but  scorned  and  spurned 
the  base,  and,  with  characteristic  propriety,  they  spurned 
at  him  when  he  was  dead. 

A soldier  from  his  earliest  youth,  Moore  thirsted  for 
the  honours  of  his  profession,  and  feeling  that  he  was 
worthy  to  lead  a British  army,  hailed  the  fortune  that 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  troops  destined  for  Spain. 
As  the  stream  of  time  passed,  the  inspiring  hopes  of 
triumph  disappeared,  but  the  austerer  glory  of  suffering 
remained,  and  with  a firm  heart  he  accepted  that  gift  of 
a severe  fate.  Confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
he  disregarded  the  clamours  of  presumptuous  ignorance, 
and  conducted  his  long  and  arduous  retreat  with  sagacity, 
intelligence,  and  fortitude  : no  insult  disturbed,  no  false- 
hood deceived  him,  no  remonstrance  shook  his  determina- 
tion ; fortune  frowned  without  subduing  his  constancy ; 
death  struck,  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  remained  un- 
broken when  .his  shattered  body  scarcely  afforded  it  a 
habitation.  Having  done  all  that  was  just  towards  others, 
he  remembered  what  was  due  to  himself:  neither  the 
shock  of  the  mortal  blow,  nor  the  lingering  hours  of  acute 
pain  which  preceded  his  dissolution,  could  quell  the  pride 
of  his  gallant  heart,  or  lower  the  dignified  feeling  with 
which,  conscious  of  merit,  he  at  the  last  moment  asserted 
his  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he  had  served 
so  truly. 

If  glory  be  a distinction,  for  such  a man  death  is  not  a 
Jet  eller ! Nhwkr. 
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1.  When,  how,  and  where  did  Sir  John  Moore  die?  [See  January 
16.] 

2.  In  what  did  he  confide  when  assailed  by  the  clamours  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  1 

3.  When  is  death  said  to  be  not  a leveller  ? 


Lesson  CXLVIII. — mat  the  twenty-eighth. 

Extract  from,  the  concluding  Speech  of  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Burke,  on  the  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings. 

My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons, surrounded  by  them,  I attest  the  retiring,  I attest 
the  advancing  generations,  between  which,  as  a link  in 
the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand. — We  call  this 
nation,  we  call  this  world  to  witness,  that  the  Commons 
have  shrunk  from  no  labour ; that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
no  prevarication ; that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with 
crime ; that  we  have  not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in 
the  long  warfare  which  we  have  carried  on  with  the 
crimes — with  the  vices — with  the  exorbitant  wealth — 
with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influence  of  eastern 
corruption.  This  war,  my  Lords,  we  have  waged  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fought  at  your  Lord- 
ships’  bar  for  the  last  seven  years.  My  Lords,  twenty-two 
years  is  a great  space  in  the  scale  of  the  life  of  man ; it  is 
no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a great  nation. 
A business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  Great  Britain  cannot  possibly  be  huddled 
over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events. 
Nothing  but  some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that  break 
the  traditionary  chain  of  the  human  memory,  and  alter 
the  very  face  of  nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it 
My  Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a degree  of  importance 
by  it ; the  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or 
less,  become  the  concern  of  posterity ; if  we  are  yet  to 
hope  for  such  a thing  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
as  a recording  retrospective  civilised  posterity ; but  this 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events ; it  is  not 
ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands ; it  stands  as  a great 
edifice ; but  let  me  say,  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of 
ruins ; in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  have  been  made  by 
the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  and 
shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased 
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Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a state,  that  we  appear 
every  moment  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  sordie  great  muta- 
tions. There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which 
defies  all  mutation  ; that  which  existed  before  the  world, 
and  will  survive  this  fabric  of  the  world  itself : I mean 
justice;  that  justice,  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity, 
has  a place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of  us,  given  us  for 
our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  with  regard  to 
others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this  globe  is  burned 
to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accuser  before  the  great 
Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenour  of 
a well-spent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with 
your  Lordships ; there  is  nothing  sinister  which  can 
happen  to  you,  in  which  we  shall  not  be  involved ; and  if 
it  should  so  happen  that  we  shall  be  subjected  to  some  of 
those  frightful  changes  which  we  have  seen ; if  it  should 
happen  that  your  Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous 
distinctions  of  human  society,  should,  by  hands  at  once 
base  and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaffolds  and  machines  of 
murder,  upon  which  great  kings  and  glorious  queens  have 
shed  their  blood,  amidst  the  prelates,  amidst  the  nobles, 
amidst  the  magistrates  who  supported  their  thrones,  may 
you  in  those  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I am 
persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of  their 
dreadful  agony. 


1.  Upon  what  occasion  did  Burke  make  this  celebrated  speech  ? 

2.  How  long  had  this  trial  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  ? 

3.  What  is  that  one  thing  which  defies  all  mutation  ? 


Lesson  CXLIX.  — may  the  twenty-ninth. 

King  Charles  II.  Restored. 

This  was  the  birth-day  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  on 
this  day,  in  1660,  he  made  his  magnificent  entry  into' 
London.  The  “ merry  monarch,”  as  he  is  familiarly 
styled,  was  a confirmed  voluptuary,  with  little  delicacy  or 
selection  in  his  pleasures ; and  his  reign,  as  well  from  his 
example,  as  from  the  discredit  that  everything  serious 
was  fallen  into  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with 
Puritanism,  was  the  era  of  the  most  dissolute  manners 
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ever  prevalent  in  England.  The  stage  was  an  avowed 
school  of  gross  licentiousness  ; and  polite  literature  in 
general  was  tainted  with  the  same  vice. 

The  king  was  a man  of  wit,  and  a judge  of  good  writing 
in  certain  walks,  but  was  totally  void  of  sensibility  to  the 
sublime  or  beautiful.  Neither  was  he  a munificent  pa- 
tron even  of  the  writers  he  applauded.  With  a kind  of 
familiar  easy  good  nature,  he  united  a perfect  indifference 
to  every  thing  but  his  own  pleasure  and  interest ; and 
few  men  were  ever  more  destitute  of  the  sentiments  of 
honour  and  real  generosity.  He  had  a degree  of  mildness 
and  gentleness  in  his  temper,  which  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  owing  to  want  of  vigour,  than  to  any 
consistent  principle  of  humanity. 

The  following  fine  moral  stanzas  are  said  to  have  been 
a favourite  song  of  Charles  II. : — 

“ The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  ; 

Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 

And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

" Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  j 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 

They  tame  but  one  another  stilL 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 

When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  Death. 

“ The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow  j 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  : 

Upon  Death’s  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds ; 

All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb ; 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust.” 


1.  What  took  place  on  this  day  in  1660  ? 

2.  What  causes  contributed  to  render  the  reign  of  Charley  the  Second 
an  era  of  dissolute  manners  in  England  ? 
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Lesson  CL.  — mat  the  thirtieth. 

Alexander  Pope. 

On  this  day,  in  1744,  died  Alexander  Pope.  Much  has 
been  said  respecting  this  poet’s  scepticism  on  matters  of 
religious  belief ; but  a short  time  before  his  death  he  said, 
“ I am  so  certain  of  the  soul  being  immortal,  that  I seem 
to  feel  it  within  me  as  it  were  by  intuition.”  When  Air. 
Hooke  asked  him  if  he  would  not  die  as  his  father  and 
mother  had  done,  and  whether  he  should  not  send  for  a 
priest,  he  said,  “ I do  not  suppose  that  is  essential ; but 
it  will  look  right,  and  I heartily  thank  you  for  putting  me 
in  mind  of  it.”  In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had 
given  him  the  last  saCrament,  he  said,  “ There  is  nothing 
meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ; and,  indeed,  friend- 
ship itself  is  but  a part  of  virtue.”  His  departure  was  so 
easy,  that  it  was  imperceptible  even  to  those  who  sur- 
rounded his  dying  couch. 

“ So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim  and  dies. 

All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  j 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 

Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wither’d  and  consumed.” 

Pope  in  his  person  was  little  and  somewhat  crooked ; he 
was  capricious  in  his  friendship ; and  though  he  was  courted 
by  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  by  Lords  Harcourt,  Boling- 
broke,  and  others,  distinguished  for  opulence  as  well  as 
celebrated  for  wit,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  homage  which 
should  be  paid  to  the  man  of  poetical  eminence.  His 
manners,  as  Lord  Orrery  has  observed,  were  delicate, 
easy,  and  engaging ; he  treated  his  friends  with  a polite- 
ness that  charmed,  and  a generosity  that  was  much  to  his 
honour.  Every  guest  was  made  happy  within  his  doors ; 
pleasure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  elegance  presided  at 
his  table. 

Pope  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his  filial  piety. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  life  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  aged  mother.  His  actions  in  this 
respect  correspond  with  his  verse  : — 

“ Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age, 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 

And  keep  awhile  a parent  from  the  sky.” 

1.  What  did  Mr.  Pope  say  a short  time  before  his  death  ? 

2.  For  what  was  Pope  peculiarly  distinguished  ? 
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Lesson  CLI.  — mat  the  thirty-first. 
Antony's  Funeral  Oration  over  the  Body  of  Ccesar. 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears  1 
I come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer’d  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  mfen) ; 

Come  I to  speak  in  Caesar’s  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Cassar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff ; 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I thrice  presented  him  a kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.  Was  this  ambition  ? • 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  sure  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spake, 

But  here  I am  to  speak  what  I do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

O judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! Bear  with  me,  — ■ 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ccesar, 

And  I must  pause  till  it  comes  back  to  me. 

***** 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle  ; I remember 
The  first  time  Caesar  ever  put  it  on  ; 

’Twas  on  a summer’s  evening  in  his  tent : 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii.  — 

Look  ! in  this  place  ran  Cassius’  dagger  through ; — 
See  what  a rent  the  envious  Casca  made ; — 
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• 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb’d ; 

And  as  he  pluck’d  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow’d  it ! 

As  rushing  out  of  doors  to  be  resolv’d, 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock’d  or  no  : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar’s  angel. 

Judge,  O ye  gods ! how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  l 
This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors’  arms, 

Quite  vanquish’d  him ; then  burst  his  mighty  heart : 

And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

Oh  what  a fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish’d  over  us. 

0,  now  you  weep,  and  I perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  ; these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  ! What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar’s  vesture  wounded  ? Look  you  here ! 

Here  is  himself,  marr’d  as  you  see  by  traitors. — 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  any  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable. 

What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I know  not, 

That  made  them  do  it ; they  are  wise  and  honourable ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 

I come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 

I am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a plain  blunt  man, 

That  love  my  friend ; and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him  : 

For  I have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 

To  stir  men’s  blood ; I only  speak  right  on  : 

I tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 
mouths ! 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me.  But  were  I Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Aritony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
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JUNE. 

Turns  Is  music  on  the  wave ; 

Like  an  echo  of  the  cave, 

Where,  embosom'd  in  the  deep. 
Through  the  noon  the  mermaids  sleep  ; 
But  when  night  is  on  the  main. 

In  a long,  delicious  strain, 

From  their  pearly  harps  the  sound 
Floats  the  mossy  wails  around  ; 

And  ascending  thence,  like  fume 
Scatter'd  through  a temple's  gloom, 
\Vhere  the  midnight  incense  bums 
In  a thousand  golden  urns, 

Spreads  its  sea-born  witchery 
O’er  the  listening  earth  and  sky. 

Many  a lovely  sight  is  seen, 

Venice,  on  thy  waters  green. 

Ere  the  daylight's  rosy  set 
Paints  thy  mural  coronet. 

But  thy  pomp  is  lovelier  far 
When  the  evening’s  twinkling  star, 

Up  the  arch  of  heaven  embowM 
With  the  purple  twilight  cloud, 

Leads  its  eastern  bride,  the  moon, 

In  thy  month,  delicious  June  ! 

This  month  was  probably  named 
from  Juno,  though  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  Mercury.  The  usual  con- 
jecture, that  it  was  given  in  honour  of 
the  Junior  branches  of  the  Roman 
legislature,  L»  of  course  unfounded, 
from  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Alban  calendar,  before  the  existence 
of  Rome. — June  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Sere  Jlfonad,  or  Dry  Month. 

The  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer  on 
the  21st  of  June  (the  longest  day)  at 
35  minutes  past  5,  p.  which  is  the 
summer  solstice ; when,  after  being  a 
few  days  stationary, 
he  begins  to  recede. 

\ This  recession  of  the 
1 sun  seems  to  ha— 
l been  the  origin 
the  type  of  Cancer 
‘ * *-  e Crab). 
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LESSON  CLIL  — jcne  the  first. 

A Wet  Sunday  at  a Country  Inn. 

It  was  a rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month  of  Novem- 
ber. I had  been  detained,  in  the  course  of  a journey,  by 
a slight  indisposition,  from  which  I was  recovering ; but 
I was  still  feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors 
all  day,  in  an  inn  of  the  town  of  Derby. 

A wet  Sunday  in  a country  inn  ! who  ever  has  had  the 
luck  to  experience  one  can  only  judge  of  my  situation. 
The  rain  pattered  against  the  casements ; the  bells  tolled 
for  church  with  a melancholy  sound.  I went  to  the  win- 
dows in  quest  of  something  to  amuse  the  eye;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  I had  been  placed  completely  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  amusement.  The  windows  of  my  bed-room 
looked  out  among  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimnies,  while 
those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  a full  view  of  the 
stable-yard.  I know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  make 
a man  sick  of  this  world  than  a stable-yard  on  a rainy 
day.  The  place  was  littered  with  wet  straw  that  had 
been  kicked  about  by  travellers  and  stable-boys.  In  one 
corner  was  a stagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding  an 
island  of  muck.  There  were  several  half-drowned  fowls 
crowded  together  under  a cart,  among  which  was  a miser- 
able crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit ; 
his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a single  feather, 
along  which  the  water  trickled  from  his  back.  Near  the 
cart  was  a half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  standing 
patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of  vapour  rising 
from  her  reeking  side.  A wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out 
of  a window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves. 
An  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a dog-house  hard  hy,  uttered 
something  every  now  and  then,  between  a bark  and  a 
yelp.  A drab  of  a kitchen  wench  trampled  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as 
sulky  as  the  weather  itself.  Every  thing,  in  short,  was 
comfortless  and  forlorn — excepting  a crew  of  hard-drink- 
ing ducks,  assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a puddle, 
and  making  a riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy.  The  slovenly, 
ragged,  spongy  clouds,  drifted  heavily  along.  There  was 
no  variety  even  in  the  rain  ; it  was  one  dull,  continued, 
monotonous  patter  — patter  — patter,  excepting  that  now 
and  then  I was  enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a brisk  shower, 
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from  the  rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a passing  umbrella. 
It  was  quite  refreshing  (if  I may  be  allowed  a hackneyed 
phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a 
horn  blew,  and  a stage  coach  whirled  through  the  street, 
with  outside  passengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  under 
cotton  umbrellas,  and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  with 
the  steams  of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  The 
sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking  places  a crew  of 
vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  carroty- 
headed hostler,  and  that  nondescript  animal  ycleped  Boots, 
and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that  infest  the  purlieus 
of  an  inn  ; but  the  bustle  was  transient. 

The  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ; and  boy  and  dog, 
and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  shrunk  back  again  to  their 
holes.  The  street  again  became  silent,  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  rain  on.  The  evening  gradually  wore  away. 
The  travellers  read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over. 
Some  drew  round  the  fire,  and  told  long  stories  about 
their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns,  and 
breakings-down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of  different 
merchants  and  different  inns ; and  the  two  wags  told 
several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  chambermaids,  and  kind 
landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they  were  quietly  taking 
what  they  called  their  nightcaps,  that  is  to  say,  strong 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other 
mixture  of  the  kind  ; after  which,  they  one  after  another 
rang  for  “ Boots  ” and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked  off 
to  bed,  in  old  shoes,  cut  down  into  marvellously  uncom- 
fortable slippers. 

1.  Describe  the  stable- yard  of  an  inn  on  a rainy  day. 

S.  How  is  the  stage  coach  and  its  passengers  represented  ? 


Lesson  CLIII.  — jttne  the  second. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  is  the  basis  of  what  has  been  generally  called 
inflammable  air,  and  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
water ; but  it  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a separate  state.  We 
therefore  know  it  only  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, or  in  the  gaseous  form,  that  is,  with  caloric. 

We  call  it  the  basis  of  inflammable  air,  because  hydro- 
gen is  not  combustible  unless  it  be  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  or  with  some  other  substance  that  contains 
oxygen  ; for  without  such  previous  admixture  it  is  abso- 
lutely destructive  of  flame,  as  may  be  proved  by  immers- 
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ing  a lighted  taper  in  a phial  of  hydrogen  gas  (from 
which  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air),  which  will  be  extinguished 
the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  pure  hydrogen 
gas. 

If  a portion  of  atmospheric  air  be  mixed  with  this  gas, 
and  fire  be  applied,  it  will  explode  with  violence.  It  is 
related  of  Pilatre  de  Rosier,  a French  chymist,  that 
having  mixed  one  part  of  common  air  with  nine  parts  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  drawn  the  mixture  into  his  lungs,  it 
caught  fire  by  accident  as  he  respired  it,  and  the  whole 
of  the  gas  exploded  in  his  mouth  and  nearly  deprived 
him  of  life.  In  fact,  many  instances  have  occurred  where 
a lighted  candle  has  been  incautiously  brought  too  near 
the  apparatus,  and  immense  mischief  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. The  utmost  caution  in  experiments  of  this  kind 
is  indispensably  necessary. 

A mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  produces  the 
most  powerful  heat  yet  known.  This  may  be  shown  by 
preparing  a bladder  full  of  each  of  these  airs,  and  forcing 
some  out  of  each  into  a common  tube  connected  with 
both,  and  throwing  a stream  of  the  mixed  gases  on  burn- 
ing charcoal,  or  on  any  other  substance  in  the  act  of 
combustion.  These  bladders  should  each  be  furnishad 
with  a small  metallic  pipe  and  stop-cock,  and  the  tube 
connecting  with  both  should  have  a very  small  orifice,  in 
order  that  a regular  stream  of  the  commixed  gas  may  be 
thrown  upon  the  burning  substance.  In  performing  this 
experiment  all  solid  vessels  should  be  discarded,  for  fear 
of  an  accident  by  explosion;  but  when  bladders  are 
used  no  damage  can  arise,  even  if  such  an  accident  should 
happen. 

Hydrogen  gas  may  be  combined  with  water,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  with  carbon.  Sulphur  dissolved  in  this  gas 
forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  a very  fetid, 
elastic  fluid,  somewhat  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and 
soluble  in  water.  This  gas  is  transparent  and  colourless  ; 
it  has  the  property  of  inflammability,  is  nauseous  to  the 
taste  as  well  as  fetid  to  the  smell ; it  possesses  all  the 
characters  of  an  acid ; and  combines  with  earths,  alkalies, 
and  with  several  of  the  metallic  oxides. 

When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  set  on  fire  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen  gas  it  burns  with  a pale  blue  flame, 
without  exploding.  It  will  of  itself  extinguish  burning 
bodies,  and  destroy  animals  which  are  made  to  inhale  it. 

The  fetid  smell  which  arises  from  house-drains  is 
l 2 
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owing  in  a great  measure  to  a mixture  of  this  gas  with 
other  putrid  effluvia.  As  the  diffusion  of  this  noxious 
matter  within  our  dwellings  tends  to  produce  disease  and 
mortality,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  that  the 
cheap  and  simple  apparatus  — expressively,  though  not 
very  delicately,  named  a stink-trap  — should  always  be 
used  for  carrying  off  the  waste  water,  &c.  of  sinks,  as  it 
prevents  the  possibility  of  any  air  ever  returning  back 
into  the  house  from  thence,  or  from  any  drain  which  may 
be  connected  with  it. 

1.  Why  is  hydrogen  called  the  basis  of  inflammable  air  ? 

2.  What  is  related  of  Pilatre  de  Rosier  ? 

3.  What  produces  the  most  powerful  heat  yet  known  ? 

4.  With  what  may  hydrogen  gas  be  combined  ? 

5.  To  what  is  the  fetid  smell  arising  from  house-drains  in  a great 
measure  owing? 


Lesson  CLIY. — june  the  third. 

William  Caxton. 

On  this  day,  in  1492,  died  the  venerable  Caxton,  at  the 
age  of  80,  or  upwards,  who  first  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  with  moveable  fusile  types  into  England — an  art 
which,  if  it  did  not  produce,  certainly  facilitated  the  Re- 
formation, and  which  has  since  done  more  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  all  mankind  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  than 
any  other.  For  more  than  three  centuries  there  was  no 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Caxton : this  reproach  to 
the  country  was,  however,  removed  by  the  Roxburgh  club, 
during  the  presidentship  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  who 
caused  a simple  tablet  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  that  the  name  of  William  Caxton  might  be  found 
among  the  arches  of  that  venerable  structure,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  names  of  those  who,  by  the  aid  of  the 
noble  art  which  he  introduced,  raised  themselves  to  lite- 
rary distinction,  and  erected  imperishable  monuments  in 
the  breasts  of  their  admiring  countrymen. 

“ In  early  times,  the  press  as  yet  unknown, 

The  artist  carved  his  hieroglyphic  stone. 

The  lasting  pile  ambition  sought  to  raise, 

To  gratify  his  ardent  thirst  of  praise : 

While  round  him  mouldering  ruins  mock’d  his  care, 

And  show’d  the  oblivious  fate  his  toil  must  share  ; 

Whilst  genius  pensive  sate — in  thought  profound. 

Mourning  the  spoils  of  ages  scatter’d  round  1 
Benighted  reason  slumber’d  in  the  breast, 

Lull’d  by  the  gloom  of  ignorance  to  rest ; 
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The  trackless  age  with  rapid  pinion  flew. 

And  dropp'd  the  veil  that  closed  the  distant  view. 

Muse  1 to  my  pensive  hours  for  ever  dear, 

With  brighter  scenes  my  languid  spirits  cheer ; 

From  man  unletter’d  as  I willing  turn. 

Let  me  the  guardian  hand  of  Heaven  discern. 

Blest  be  his  shade  in  endless  realms  of  light, 

Who  bade  the  alphabet  dispel  our  night 
Those  wondrous  symbols  that  can  still  retain 
The  phantom  forms  that  pass  along  the  brain ; 

O'er  unsubstantial  thought  hold  strong  controul. 

And  fix  the  essence  of  th’  immortal  soul ; 

Man  unreluctant  meets  the  general  doom. 

His  mind  embalm'd  defies  th’  o’erwhelming  tomb  ; 

Lives  in  fresh  vigour  through  succeeding  years. 

Nor  yields  its  powers  whilst  Nature  guides  the  spheres ; 
Where  swelling  Nile  his  fertilizing  stores 
O'er  thirsty  Egypt  unexhausted  pours ; 

Where  plenty,  rising  from  the  reeking  soil, 

Bends  with  the  load  that  asks  no  human  toil ; 

And  every  charm  luxuriant  Nature  brings, 

Spontaneous  from  her  teeming  bosom  springs. 

Industrious  Science  form’d  the  great  design, 

To  range  in  words  the  alphabetic  sign  ; 

On  language,  permanence,  and  life  bestow’d, 

Of  written  thought  the  first  rude  effort  show’d ; 

And  as  the  rays  of  morning’s  golden  eye 
Streak  with  resplendent  light  the  eastern  sky, 

So  with  mild  beam  the  sun  of  learning  rose. 

That  round  us  now  a noontide  lustre  throws ! 

“ Immortal  spirits ! ye  who  first  could  feel 
For  Learning's  pure  delights  a holy  zeal ; 

Who  first  the  ever-wasting  lamp  renew’d. 

Wrapt  in  the  joys  of  thankful  solitude; 

' And  raised  the  temple  on  eternal  base. 

To  knowledge  sacred,  and  the  human  race  ; 

Through  drear  Oblivion's  boundless  vortex  tost. 

Sages  ! we  mourn  our  great  productions  lost ; 

Yet  be  your  worth  in  every  distant  clime 
Acknowledged  thro’  the  thickening  mists  of  Time  I” 

1.  Who  expired  on  this  day,  in  1492 ; and  what  art  did  he  introduce 
Into  England  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Boxburgh  Club  cause  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ? 


Lesson  CLV. — jone  the  fourth. 

Character  of  the  Turks. 

The  Turks  appear  to  be  distinguished  from  the  nations 
which  occupy  the  rest  of  Europe  in  nearly  every  circum- 
stance. The  ample  folds  of  their  garments,  their  shorn 
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heads  covered  by  a turban,  their  long  beards,  their  stately 
bearing,  form  a direct  contrast  with  the  trim  dress  and  cox- 
comb fashions  of  our  Christian  communities.  Nor  is  there 
less  difference  in  substance  than  in  outward  appearance. 

The  Turk  is  moved  by  few  passions,  and  those  few 
carry  him  straight  to  their  object : if  he  is  revengeful, 
he  takes  away  the  life  of  his  enemy ; if  he  is  covetous,  he 
seizes  the  possessions  of  those  who  are  weaker  than  he 
is ; if  he  is  amorous,  he  buys  and  shuts  up  in  his  seraglio 
the  object  of  his  love.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  com- 
plicated intrigue,  the  perpetual  bustle,  the  varying  opi- 
nions, which  attend  and  influence  the  business  of  life 
in  our  northern  countries.  Still  less  can  he  imagine  the 
active  society,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  the  conversation 
without  any  thing  to  say  ; all  the  toys,  in  short,  in  which 
vanity  seeks  to  be  remarked,  and  the  love  of  novelty  re- 
quires to  be  gratified.  His  life  is  simple,  tranquil,  and 
even  dull,  when  not  moved  by  the  great  passions  of  our 
nature.  A steady  trade-wind  carries  him  to  port,  or  a 
calm  leaves  him  motionless  ; of  the  varying  state  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  all  its  shifting  breezes,  he  has  no  ade- 
quate conception ; he  wonders  at  and  pities  our  activity. 

Though  capable,  on  emergencies,  of  great  and  vigorous 
exertion,  laziness  and  apathy  are  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Turks ; and  there  is  nothing  in  which  they 
take  so  much  delight  as  in  reclining  in  the  shade  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set,  apparently  in  a state  of  total  indiffe- 
rence, occasionally  sipping  coffee,  and  inhaling  the  fumes 
of  tobacco.  They  converse  little,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  their  mind  is  as  indolent  as  their  body. 

Whether  these  dispositions  are  suited  or  not  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  individual  may  admit  of  a 
doubt ; but  it  is  quite  evident  they  are  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  a nation.  The  busy  motion  of  commerce, 
the  disinterested  ardour  of  science,  the  continual  desire  of 
distinction,  the  slow  advancement  of  patient  industry,  the 
passion  for  notoriety,  and  the  favour  of  what  is  called 
public  opinion,  are  the  wheels  upon  which  the  great  ma- 
chine of  civilized  society  is  moved  forward  j they  are  all 
unknown  to  or  despised  by  the  Turk. 

Much  of  the  form,  and  many  of  the  events  of  our  com- 
munities are  owing  to  the  admission  of  women  in  every 
part  of  our  private  and  public  life.  This  great  element 
of  pleasure  and  of  anxiety  is  wanting  to  the  Turks.  In 
their  behaviour  to  women  the  policy  of  this  people  is 
dictated  by  a mixture  of  the  most  delicate  respect,  gross 
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sensuality,  and  refined  jealousy.  They  admit  no  stranger, 
nor  even  their  dearest  friend,  to  see  the  face  of  their 
wives : on  the  other  hand,  the  very  apartments  of  the 
women  are  sacred  from  intrusion ; and  a Turkish  wife 
may  hold  property  even  when  the  husband  has  not  that 
power. 

According  to  the  Turkish  law,  the  property  of  every 
one  employed  in  a public  command  or  office  devolves  to 
the  Sultan,  and  on  the  death  of  the  holder  his  children 
are  left  in  beggary,  to  begin  the  world  afresh.  Likewise 
the  property  of  any  one  who  dies  as  a criminal  is  confis- 
cated for  the  benefit  of  the  private  treasury  of  the  Sultan, 
Hence  the  gloating  eye  with  which  the  sovereign  views 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  his  favourite  officers  ; 
hence  the  untimely  end  of  the  great  men  of  the  empire  ; 
hence  the  unjust  charges  and  fabricated  crimes  to  which 
the  law  of  confiscation  in  the  hands  of  arbitrary  power 
has  always  given  rise. 

The  viziers  and  chief  ministers  of  state,  warned  by  this 
system,  put  their  money  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  who,  after 
the  fall  of  the  favourite,  are  often  tortured  in  a horrible 
manner,  to  induce  them  to  deliver  up  wealth — if  it  were 
the  fallen  minister’s  so  much  the  better;  but,  at  all  events, 
wealth.  Turks  who  have  property  in  the  provinces  often 
conceal  their  riches  beneath  the  appearance  of  wretched- 
ness, sacrifice  ease  to  safety,  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
possession,  lose  the  enjoyment  of  fortune. 

With  regard  to  intellectual  pursuits,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  great  discoveries  of  modern  Europe  have 
been  entirely  lost  upon  them  ; nay,  they  even  forbear  to 
make  use  of  the  treasures  of  science  which  were  in  circu- 
lation before  they  rose  to  greatness.  Of  geography,  his- 
tory, &e.,  they  have  few  and  incorrect  notions ; of  morals 
and  eloquence,  besides  the  Koran,  none  at  all.  The  logic 
and  philosophy  they  pretend  to  teach  are  remnants  of  the 
dark  ages, — theories  and  words  that  fill  the  ear  but  con- 
vey no  idea  to  the  mind,  and  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  ignorance  in  the  garb  of  knowledge. 

1.  Describe  the  costume  of  a Turk. 

2.  How  does  he  act  if  he  is  revengeful,  covetous,  or  amorous  ? 

3.  In  what  does  a Turk  appear  to  take  most  delight  ? 

4.  What  are  called  the  wheels  upon  which  the  great  machine  of 
civilized  society  are  moved  forward  ? 

5.  According  to  Turkish  law,  what  becomes  of  the  property  of  a 
public  officer  at  his  death  ? 

6.  What  may  be  said  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  pursuits  ? 
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Lesson  CL VI. — june  the  fifth. 

A Summer  Evening. 

“ Now  the  soft  hour 

Of  walking  comes,  for  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
With  Nature  ; there  to  harmonize  his  heart. 

And  in  pathetic  song  to  breathe  around 
The  harmony  to  others.” 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  or  more  calculated  to 
improve  the  heart,  than  to  indulge  in  peaceful  contempla- 
tion. Listen,  then,  whilst  reason  is  uninterrupted,  to  the 
silent  counsels  of  Nature.  It  is  the  evening  of  summer, 
when  all  her  fair  gifts  are  depicted  in  their  last  stage  of 
beauty  and  luxuriance.  The  temperature  is  calm  and 
beautiful  under  a glowing  and  varied  sky ; the  avocations 
of  the  day  are  replete  with  enjoyment ; the  flowers,  diffusing 
unknown  sweets,  render  the  air  fragrant  with  their  odours; 
the  mellow  fruits  blush  in  their  matchless  vesture  towards 
the  eastern  aspect,  the  cornfields  are  tinged  with  gold. 

What  universal  joy  has  the  sun  this  day  communicated 
to  the  world ! How  serene,  yet  how  invigorating,  wheii 
in  the  morning  it  threw  its  radiance  over  the  dewy  scene! 
What  myriads  of  shining  insects  awoke,  and  basked  in  its 
rays ! The  birds  saluted  it  with  their  melody,  and  every 
thing  that  breathes  felt  its  influence  and  rejoiced  in  its 
splendour.  The  bold  luminary  of  day  has  now  withdrawn 
his  radiance,  yet  the  sinking  crimson  of  yonder  western 
sky  bespeaks  him  still  lingering,  to  tell  the  returning  glory 
of  to-morrow’s  circuit. 

“ Let  me  gaze 

At  the  great  vision  ere  it  pass  ; for  now 
The  day-god  hovers  o’er  the  western  hill. 

And  sheds  his  last  fond  ray.  Farewell ! farewell  1 
Who  givest  beauty  to  the  cloud,  and  light  — 

Joy,  music,  to  the  earth  ! And  must  yon  tints 
And  shapes  divine,  which  thou  hast  form’d,  decay  ? — 

The  mountain,  and  the  temple,  and  the  tower. 

That  float  in  yonder  fields  of  air?  — the  isles 
Of  all -surpassing  loveliness,  and  seas 
Of  glorious  emerald,  that  seem  to  flow 
Around  the  gold-fringed  reefs  and  rocks — must  all 
Vanish  with  thee,  at  the  remorseless  touch 
Of  the  swift-coming  twilight  ? 

“ They  will  fade, — 

Those  hues  and  forms  enchanting.  See  behind 
The  billowy  horizon  once  more  sinks 
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The  traveller  of  six  thousand  years.  With  him 
Depart  the  glories  of  the  west.  The  tints 
Elysian  change — the  fiercely-brilliant  streaks 
Of  crimson  disappear  ; hut  o’er  the  hills 
A flush  of  orange  hovers,  softening  up 
Into  harmonious  union  with  the  blue 
That  comes  a sweeping  down  ; for  twilight  hastes 
To  dash  all  other  colours  from  the  sky, 

But  this  her  favourite  azure.” 

Now  all  is  hushed  and  still ; not  a zephyr  plays  upon 
the  fading  day;  no  rippling  brook  bewails  its  solitary 
haunt,  and  not  a breath  interrupts  our  sweet  tranquillity, 
or  stirs  the  lovely  foliage. 

But  see ! in  silent  majesty  the  moon  breaks  through 
the  clouds  which  shroud  the  eastern  hill ; and  the  evening 
star,  like  a diamond  set  in  nature’s  coronet,  glistens  in 
solitary  beauty.  The  dews  are  softly  rising ; the  distant 
hills  put  on  their  robes  of  grey  ; and  a gentle  gale  now 
impregns  the  genial  air  with  odours  refreshing  as  they  are 
fragrant.  Passion  at  this  silent  hour  and  awful  scene 
shrinks  away  unperceived, 

“ And  love  and  joy  alone 
Are  waking ; — love  and  joy  such  as  await 
An  angel's  meditation.” 

1.  Repeat  the  introductory  lines  of  blank  verse. 

2.  Who  has  now  withdrawn  his  radiance  ? 

3.  To  what  is  the  evening  star  compared  ? 


Lesson  CLVIL  — june  the  sixth. 

Lord  Anson. 

On  this  day,  in  1762,  died  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  whose 
merits  as  a naval  commander  caused  him  to  be  raised  to 
the  peerage.  We  are  told  that  his  fondness  for  naval  his- 
tory and  bold  adventures  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
youth,  and  that  he  was  encouraged  in  both  by  his  father. 
He  was-  sent  with  a squadron  of  five  ships  to  annoy  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth on  that  mission,  September  18,  1740.  He  was 
forty  days  in  crossing  Cape  Horn,  the  weather  being 
most  tempestuous  ; but,  undismayed,  he  continued  his 
course,  and  reached  Juan  Fernandez  with  only  two  ships 
and  two  smaller  attendant  vessels,  and  335  men.  From 
thence  he  set  sail  to  attack  Paita ; and  after  he  had 
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destroyed  his  ships  as  unserviceable,  except  the  Centu- 
rion of  64  guns,  he  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Having  made  some  little  stay  in  China,  he  returned 
towards  the  east,  and  took  the  famous  Acapulco  galleon, 
off  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  Canton  he  supported  the 
dignity  of  the  British  flag ; and  returning  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  passed  during  a fog  through  a French 
fleet,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Spithead,  June  15,  1744, 
after  a voyage  of  three  years  and  nine  months.  His 
treasure  was  conveyed  to  London  in  thirty-two  waggons, 
with  music  playing,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  rejoicing 
populace ; and  the  booty  was  divided  among  those  brave 
men  who  had  shared  his  glory  and  his  toils. 

Some  years  after,  Anson’s  good  fortune  led  him  among 
a French  fleet  of  six  men-of-war  and  four  East  India 
ships,  which  he  took.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
French  admiral  said  to  him,  on  presenting  his  sword  and 
pointing  to  two  of  his  ships,  “ Monsieur,  vous  avez  vaincu 
l’Invincible,  et  la  Gloire  vous  suit — Sir,  you  have  con- 
quered the  Invincible,  and  Glory  follows  you.  His  ser- 
vices were  rewarded  by  George  H.  with  a peerage,  and 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  nominated 
vice-admiral  of  England  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris, 
and  became  the  naval  oracle  of  his  country. 

He  afterwards  protected  with  a squadron  the  descent 
made  in  1758  at  Cherbourg-  and  St.  Maloes,  but  his 
exertions  were  too  great  for  the  languid  state  of  his 
health  -,  and  the  last  office  he  performed  was  the  convey- 
ing of  Charlotte,  the  consort  of  George  IH.,  to  England. 

1.  By  what  did  Lord  Anson  signalize  himself? 

2.  How  long  was  Anson  in  crossing  Cape  Horn  ? 

3.  In  what  were  his  riches  conveyed  to  London  ? 

4.  What  did  the  French  admiral  say  to  Anson,  on  presenting  his 
sword? 

5.  What  was  the  last  office  he  performed  ? 


Lesson  CLYIH.  — june  the  seventh. 

Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnsoti. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1779,  died  Dr.  Warburton,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Gloucester.  We  therefore  seize  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  for  this  day’s  lesson,  some  re- 
marks on  his  claims  to  literary  distinction,  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  great  lexicographer  and  moralist,  Dr. 
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Samuel  Johnson,  which  we  abridge  from  an  able  article 
in  Blackwood’s  Magazine:  — 

The  two  greatest  men  of  the  last  century  in  our  na- 
tional literature,  the  greatest  in  comprehensiveness  of 
mind  and  variety  of  talent,  were  undoubtedly  Bishop 
Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnson.  For  a long  period  of  time 
they  exercised  a kind  of  joint  domination  over  the  repub- 
lic of  letters — a dominion  which,  in  the  former,  chiefly 
arose  from  the  hardy  and  unshrinking  defiance  of  public 
opinion  he  exhibited,  backed  by  extraordinary  intellectual 
force  and  vigour ; and,  in  the  latter,  had  its  origin  in  the 
universal  awe  and  veneration  his  genius  and  character 
had  excited.  In  the  one,  it  was  a tribute  which  fear  of 
an  immediate  consequent  castigation  compelled  all  to 
pay;  in  the  other,  it  was  an  homage  more  voluntary, 
because  less  enforced,  to  powers  of  the  highest  magnitude, 
and  virtue  of  the  most  unblemished  purity. 

In  logical  strength  and  acuteness — in  the  faculty  of 
seeing  immediately  the  weak  side  of  an  argument,  and 
exposing  its  fallacy  with  clearness  and  force — in  those 
powers  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  called  the  grappling-irons 
of  the  understanding — each  was  superlatively  pre-emi- 
nent; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
superior.  In  the  beauty  of  style,  and  the  ornaments  of 
language,  Johnson  was  almost  immeasurably  superior. 
His  writings  have  given  an  increase  of  correctness  and 
purity,  a transfusion  of  dignity  and  strength,  to  our  lan- 
guage, which  is  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  literature, 
and  which  corrected,  in  their  influence  on  our  dialect, 
the  diffused  tameness  of  Addison,  and  the  colloquialism  of 
Swift. 

In  that  practical  knowledge  of  and  insight  into  human 
nature,  which  forms  the  chief  qualification  for  the  moral- 
ist and  the  writer  on  men  and  manners,  Johnson  was 
greatly  superior  to  Warburton.  The  former  had  acquired 
his  knowledge  in  the  tutoring  school  of  adversity:  and 
the  long  and  dreary  probation  he  had  to  serve  before  he 
attained  to  competence  and  success,  had  given  him  a 
sound  and  piercing  view  into  life  and  human  nature  ; 
while  the  haughtiness  of  the  latter  formed  a kind  of  circle 
about  him,  which  prevented  his  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
and  deriving,  by  unreserved  converse  and  acquaintance,  a 
general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  man. 

The  distinguishing  faculty  in  Warburton  was  a fiery 
and  ungovernable  vigour  of  intellect,  a restless  and  irre- 
pressible vehemence  of  mind,  an  unquenchable  and  never- 
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dormant  principle  of  action,  which  required  continually 
some  fresh  subject  to  exercise  its  power — some  new  and 
untried  space  to  perambulate  and  to  pass  through ; it  was 
an  ever-working  and  operating  faculty,  an  ever-moving 
and  resisting  principle,  which  it  was  impossible  to  tire  or 
tame.  There  was  nothing  like  rest  or  slumber  about  it : 
it  could  not  stagnate ; it  could  not  stop ; it  was  impos- 
sible to  weaken  its  energies,  or  to  contract  their  operation. 
No  matter  was  too  tough  for  its  force,  no  metal  too 
unmalleable  for  its  strokes. 

The  mind  of  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  was  utterly  de- 
void of  all  that  intellectual  activity  and  elasticity  which 
Warburton  possessed.  With  more  of  positive  force  when 
called  into  action,  it  had  not  the  same  principle  of  motion, 
the  same  sleepless  inquietude  and  feverish  excitement. 
It  lay  there  like  the  leviathan,  reposing  amidst  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  till  necessity  drove  it  out  to  display  the 
magnitude  of  his  strength.  Solidity  and  condensation 
were  the  qualities  of  the  one ; continued  vigour  and  pli- 
ability the  characteristics  of  the  other.  In  Warburton 
there  was  a boundless  fertility  of  vigour,  which  ripened 
up  into  all  the  rankness  of  rich  luxuriance.  In  Johnson 
the  harvest  of  intellect  was  not  so  spontaneous,  nor  per- 
haps its  fertility  so  great ; but  when  once  raised,  it  never 
required  the  hand  of  the  weeder,  but  rose  unmixed  with 
tares.  The  genius  of  the  one,  like  a cascade,  threw  up 
its  water  into  the  air,  which  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
shone  with  the  variety  of  ten  thousand  hues  and  colour- 
ings ; while  the  talents  of  the  other  never  exerted  them- 
selves, without  joining  at  the  same  time  utility  with 
splendour. 

1.  Who  was  Dr.  Warburton  ; and  when  did  he  die  ? 

2.  In  what  respect  were  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr.  Johnson  the  two 
greatest  men  of  the  last  century  in  our  national  literature  ? 

■ 3.  What  was  the  distinguishing  faculty  in  Warburton  ? 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  intellect  of  Johnson  ? 


Lesson  CLIX.  — jone  the  eighth. 

Reflections  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  his  solitary 
Abode  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

I am  monarch  of  all  I survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
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0 Solitude ! where  are  the  charms 
That  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1 am  out  of  humanity’s  reach, 

I must  finish  my  journey  alone ! 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech— 
I start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
My  form  with  indifference  see : 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow’d  upon  man, 

Oh,  had  I the  wings  of  a dove, 

How  soon  would  I taste  you  again ! 

My  sorrows  I then  might  assuage, 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth ; 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheer’d  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion! — what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 

More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard ; 

Ne’er  sigh’d  at  the  sound  of  a knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a Sabbath  appear’d. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 
Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 

Some  cordial  endearing  report 
Of  a land  I shall  visit  no  more ! 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 
A wish  or  a thought  after  me  ? 

Oh  ! tell  me,  I yet  have  a friend, 

Though  a friend  I am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a glance  of  the  mind ! 
Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 

The  tempest  itself  lags  behind. 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
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When  I think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a moment  I seem  to  be  there ; 
But,  alas ! recollection  at  hand, 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 
Even  here  is  a season  of  rest, 

And  I to  my  cabin  repair. 

There’s  mercy  in  every  place ; 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought  1 
Gives  even  affliction  a grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


Lesson  CLX june  the  ninth. 

Of  Rivers. 

All  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  mountains  or  ele- 
vated lakes,  and  it  is  in  their  descent  from  these  that  they 
acquire  that  velocity  which  maintains  their  future  cur- 
rent. At  first  the  course  of  a river  is  generally  rapid, 
but  it  is  retarded  in  its  journey  by  the  continual  friction 
against  the  banks,  by  the  many  obstacles  it  meets  with  to 
divert  its  stream,  and  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  gene- 
rally becoming  more  level  as  it  approaches  towards  the 
sea. 

Rivers  have  everywhere  been  the  objects  of  love  and 
adoration.  A sect  of  the  ancient  Persians  reverenced 
them  so  highly  that  they  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  pollute 
them.  For  countless  ages  the  dwellers  by  the  Ganges 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a god,  and  have  deemed  it  the 
summit  of  human  felicity  to  be  permitted  to  expire  upon 
its  banks.  The  Egyptian  still  esteems  the  Nile  above  all 
earthly  blessings;  and  the  Abyssinian  worships  it  as  a 
divinity.  Superstition  has  peopled  these  and  a thousand 
other  streams  with  a variety  of  beings,  or  personified  them 
in  human  shapes,  the  better  to  do  them  homage. 

The  largest  rivers  in  Europe  are,  first,  the  Wolga, 
which  is  about  650  leagues  in  length,  extending  from 
Reschew  to  Astracan ; the  next  in  order  is  the  Danube 
(the  course  of  this  river  is  about  450  leagues,  from  the 
mountains  of  Suabia  to  the  Black  Sea);  the  Don  or 
Tanais,  which  is  400  leagues  from  the  source  of  that 
branch  of  it  called  the  Sofna,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Euxine 
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Sea ; the  Dnieper,  which  rises  in  Muscovy,  and  runs  a 
course  of  350  leagues,  to  empty  itself  into  the  Black  Sea ; 
the  Dwina,  which  takes  its  rise  in  a province  of  the  same 
name  in  Russia,  then  runs  a course  of  300  leagues,  and 
disembogues  into  the  White  Sea,  a little  below  Arch- 
angel. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Asia  are,  the  Amour,  in  Eastern 
Tartary,  whose  course  is  about  600  leagues,  from  its 
source  to  its  outfall  into  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka;  the 
Kianku  and  the  Hoanho  in  China,  whose  lengths  are  about 
700,  and  660  leagues;  the  Jenesei,  of  Tartary,  about  700 
leagues,  and  the  Oby,  also  in  Tartary,  after  a course  of 
about  500  leagues,  falls  into  the  Northern  Sea ; the  Bur- 
rampooter,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus,  in  Hindoostan,  are 
each  about  640  leagues  long ; the  Ganges  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  rivers  in  the  world ; and  lastly,  though  still 
more  celebrated,  the  Euphrates,  which  rises  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

The  largest  rivers  in  Africa  are,  the  Senegal,  whose 
course  is  said  to  be  3000  miles  in  length ; the  celebrated 
Nile,  which,  from  its  source  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon,  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  thought 
to  extend  as  far ; and  the  Niger,  whose  length  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  But  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
America,  as  it  exhibits  the  most  lofty  mountains,  so  it 
supplies  the  largest  rivers ; the  principal  of  these  is  the 
great  river  Amazon,  which  performs  a course  of  nearly 
4000  miles.  The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  river  are  an- 
swerable to  its  vast  length,  and  where  its  width  is  most 
contracted,  its  depth  is  augmented  in  proportion.  So 
great  is  the  body  of  its  waters,  that  other  considerable 
rivers,  objects  of  admiration,  are  swallowed  in  its  bosom. 
It  proceeds  after  their  junction  with  its  usual  appearance 
without  any  visible  change  in  its  breadth  or  rapidity;  and 
at  length  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  by  a channel 
which  is  150  miles  broad.  The  other  great  American 
rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  the  St.  Lawrence , 
and  La  Plata. 

To  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  turn,  we  shall 
find  hew  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  that  part  in  which 
we  ourselves  reside.  The  rivers  of  England  furnish  all 
the  plenty  of  the  African  stream  without  its  inundations ; 
they  have  all  the  coolness  of  the  polar  rivulets,  with  a 
more  constant  supply ; they  may  want  the  terrible  magni- 
ficence of  huge  cataracts  or  extensive  lakes,  but  they  are 
more  navigable,  and  more  transparent ; though  less  deep 
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and  rapid  than  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  are 
more  manageable,  and  only  wait  the  will  of  man  to  take 
their  direction. 

1.  Name  the  principal  rivers  In  Europe. 


2  in  Asia. 

3  in  Africa. 

4  in  America. 


5.  What  is  said  of  the  rivers  of  England  ? 


Lesson  CLXI.  — june  the  tenth. 

The  Cause  and  Nature  of  the  Tides . 

To  witness  from  day  to  day,  at  a certain  regular  succession 
of  hours,  an  enormous  body  of  water  advancing  by  slow 
degrees,  defying  all  barriers  by  which  it  may  be  opposed, 
until  it  reaches  a certain  elevation,  and  then  as  regularly 
falling  and  retreating;  its  very  apparent  irregularities 
being  soon  found  to  conform  themselves  to  regular 
periods ; and  all  this  without  any  apparent  cause  acting 
to  produce  it;  and  going  on  with  unceasing  regularity, 
not  merely  in  one  place,  but  all  over  the  world ; — these 
are  phenomena  which  powerfully  claim, our  attention,  in- 
dependent of  their  great  practical  importance  to  the  navi- 
gator, and  their  influence  on  commerce. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  observed  to  flow  for  certain 
hours  from  the  south  towards  the  north ; in  which  motion 
or  flow,  which  lasts  about  six  hours,  the  sea  gradually 
swells,  so  that,  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  drives 
them  back  towards  their  heads.  After  a continual  flow 
of  six  hours,  the  sea  seems  to  rest  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; it  then  begins  to  recede  or  fall ; and  thus  it  has 
alternately  risen  and  fallen  twice  a day  since  the  creation. 

Although  some  vague  hints  of  the  true  cause  had  been 
thrown  out  by  several  philosophers,  no  one  gave  any  thing 
like  a satisfactory  explanation  till  Newton.  He  perceived 
at  once  that  the  phenomenon  was,  at  least  in  its  more  gene- 
ral features,  a simple  consequence  of  his  principle  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  acting  between  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
solid  earth,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  waters  for  a 
large  space  under  the  moon,  being  more  attracted  than  the 
great  body  of  the  earth,  are  thus  rendered  lighter  than  those 
parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  at  the  same  distance  as 
the  earth’s  centre ; and,  being  lighter,  they  are  forced  up- 
wards a little  by  the  surrounding  mass,  which  is  heavier. 
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The  sun  being  at  an  immensely  greater  distance,  has  a 
less  powerful  action,  but  of  the  same  kind.  As  the  earth 
revolves  in  twenty-four  hours  on  its  axis,  any  one  point 
on  its  surface  is  brought  once  under  the  moon,  and  once 
into  the  position  opposite;  and  at  each  position  expe- 
riences the  rise  or  protuberance  of  the  waters  just  men- 
tioned; in  other  words,  two  daily  tides,  or  high  water 
twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Such  is  the  elementary  conception  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  tides.  But,  in  the  developement  of  the  vast 
system  of  gravitation,  Newton  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
be  utterly  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  following  out  the 
principle  into  all  the  varied  and  complicated  results  to 
which  it  led.  He  contented  himself  with  verifying  all  its 
great  leading  points,  and  leaving  the  minuter  details  to 
his  successors.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  apparent  irregu- 
larities in  the  progress  of  the  tide-wave,  all  the  variations 
in  the  time  of  high-water  at  different  places,  all  the  par- 
ticular effects  of  the  obstructions  occasioned  by  the  varied 
forms  of  continents,  and  the  changes  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  were  to  be  examined  and  described ; and  then  again 
the  theory  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  so  as  to 
show  whether  it  would  afford  a satisfactory  explanation. 

At  new  and  full  moon,  when  the  sun’s  and  moon’s  ac- 
tion conspire,  the  tides  are  highest,  and  are  called  spring 
tides ; but  at  the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  moon,  the 
action  on  one  body  tends  to  counteract  that  on  the  other ; 
and  the  tides,  both  at  ebb  and  flow,  are  smallest,  and  are 
called  neap  tides. 

1.  What  phenomena  powerfully  claim  our  attention  ? 

2.  Who  first  satisfactorily  accounted  for  these  phenomena  ? 

3.  When  are  the  tides  highest  ? — and  what  are  they  called  ? 

4.  When  lowest  ? — and  what  are  they  then  called  ? 


Lesson  CLXII. — june  the  eleventh. 

Troy. 

On  this  day,  b.c.  1184,  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks, 
after  a siege  of  ten  years.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  Menelaus,  and  every  prince  furnished  a cer- 
tain number  of  ships  and  soldiers.  According  to  Euri- 
pides, Virgil,  and  Lycophron,  the  armament  of  the  Greeks 
amounted  to  1000  ships.  Homer  mentions  them  as  being 
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1186,  and  Thucydides  supposes  that  they  were  1200  in 
number.  The  number  of  men  which  these  ships  carried 
is  unknown  ; yet,  as  the  largest  contained  about  a hundred 
and  twenty  men  each,  and  the  smallest  fifty,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  no  less  than  100,000  were  engaged  in  this 
celebrated  expedition.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  general 
of  all  these  forces ; but  the  princes  and  kings  of  Greece 
were  admitted  among  his  counsellors,  and  by  them  all 
the  operations  of  the  war  were  directed.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Grecian  princes,  or  those  who  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  war,  were  Achilles,  Ajax, 
Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Protesilaus,  Patroclus, 
Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Neoptolemus,  &c. 

The  Grecian  army  was  opposed  by  a more  numerous 
force.  The  King  of  Troy  received  assistance  from  the 
neighbouring  princes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  reckoned  among 
his  most  active  generals  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Memnon,  who  entered  the  field  with  20,000  Assyrians  and 
^Ethiopians.  Many  of  the  adjacent  cities  were  reduced  and 
plundered  before  the  Greeks  approached  the  walls  ; but 
when  the  siege  was  begun,  the  hostile  forces  on  each  side 
gave  proofs  of  valour  and  intrepidity.  The  army  of  the 
Greeks,  however,  was  visited  by  a plague,  and  the  opera- 
tions were  not  less  retarded  by  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles.  The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides;  the  most 
valiantof  the  Trojans,  and  particularly  of  the  sons  of  Priam, 
were  slain  on  the  field ; and,  indeed,  so  great  was  the 
slaughter,  that  the  rivers  of  the  country  are  represented 
as  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  suits  of  armour. 

After  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  some 
of  the  Trojans,  among  whom  were  iEneas  and  Antenor, 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Troy 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  poets,  however,  assert  that 
the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  by  the 
following  artifice : They  secretly  filled  a large  wooden 
horse  with  armed  men,  and  led  away  their  army  from 
the  plains,  as  if  to  return  home.  The  Trojans  brought 
the  wooden  horse  into  their  city,  and  in  the  night  the 
Greeks  that  were  confined  within  the  6ides  of  this  huge 
machine  rushed  out  and  opened  the  gates  to  their  com- 
panions, who  had  returned  from  the  place  of  their  con- 
cealment. The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  others  carried  away  by  the  con- 
querors. 
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1.  What  happened  on  this  day,  b.  c.  1184  ? 

2.  How  many  men,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  is  it  supposed  were 
engaged  in  this  celebrated  expedition  ? 

3.  What  befel  the  army  of  the  Greeks  ? 

4.  By  what  artifice  do  the  poets  say  Troy  was  taken  ? 


Lesson  CLXHI. — june  the  twelfth. 

The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Then  was  committed  that  great  crime,  memorable  for  its 
singular  atrocity,  memorable  for  the  tremendous  retri- 
bution by  which  it  was  followed.  The  English  captives 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the  guards  de- 
termined to  secure  them  for  the  night  in  the  prison  of  the 
garrison,  a chamber  known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the 
Black  Hole.  Even  for  a single  European  malefactor,  that 
dungeon  would,  in  such  a climate,  have  been  too  close  and 
narrow.  The  6pace  was  only  twenty  feet  square.  The 
air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It  was  the  summer 
solstice,  the  season  when  the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can 
scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England  by 
lofty  halls  and  by  the  constant  waving  of  fans.  The 
number  of  the  prisoners  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 
When  they  were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  they  imagined 
that  the  soldiers  were  joking  ; and,  being  in  high  spirits 
on  account  of  the  promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their 
lives,  they  laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurdity  of  the  no- 
tion. They  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  They  ex- 
postulated ; they  entreated ; but  in  vain.  The  guards 
threatened  to  cut  down  all  who  hesitated.  The  captives 
were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
the  door  was  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction,  not  even  the  story  which 
Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  after  he  had 
wiped  his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp  of  his  murderer,  ap- 
proaches the  horrors  which  were  recounted  by  the  few 
survivors  of  that  night.  They  cried  for  mercy.  They 
strove  to  burst  the  door.  Ilolwell,  who,  even  in  that 
extremity,  retained  some  presence  of  mind,  offered  large 
bribes  to  the  gaolers.  But  the  answer  was,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  the  Nabob’s  orders,  that  the  Nabob 
was  asleep,  and  that  he  would  be  angry  if  anybody  woke 
him.  Then  the  prisoners  went  mad  with  despair.  They 
trampled  each  other  down,  fought  for  the  places  at  the 
windows,  fought  for  the  pittance  of  water  with  which  the 
cruel  mercy  of  the  murderers  mocked  their  agonies,  raved, 
prayed,  blasphemed,  implored  the  guards  to  fire  among 
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them.  The  gaolers  in  the  mean  time  held  lights  to  the 
bars,  and  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  frantic  struggles  of 
their  victims.  At  length  the  tumult  died  away  in  low 
gaspings  and  moanings.  The  day  broke.  The  Nabob 
had  slept  off  his  debauch,  and  permitted  the  door  to  be 
opened.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  soldiers  could 
make  a lane  for  the  survivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side 
the  heaps  of  corpses  on  which  the  burning  climate  bad 
already  begun  to  do  its  loathsome  work.  When  at  length 
a passage  was  made,  twenty-three  ghastly  figures,  such  as 
their  own  mothers  would  not  have  known,  staggered  one 
by  one  out  of  the  charnel-house.  A pit  was  instantly  dug. 
The  dead  bodies,  a hundred  and  twenty-three  in  number, 
were  flung  into  it  promiscuously,  and  covered  up. 

But  these  things,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
eighty  years,  cannot  be  told  or  read  without  horror, 
awakened  neither  remorse  nor  pity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
savage  Nabob.  He  inflicted  no  punishment  on  the  mur- 
derers. He  showed  no  tenderness  to  the  survivors.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got,  were 
suffered  to  depart ; but  those  from  whom  it  was  thought 
that  any  thing  could  be  extorted  were  treated  with  exe- 
crable cruelty.  Macaulay. 


Lesson  CLXIY. — june  the  thirteenth. 

The  Unbeneficed  Old  Bachelor. 

Mr.  Sidney  was  a tall  stout  gentlemanly  man,  inclining  to 
threescore,  with  a composed  gravity  of  countenance  and  de- 
meanour, a bald  head  most  accurately  powdered,  and  a very 
graceful  bow, — quite  the  pattern  of  an  elderly  man  of  fashion. 
His  conversation  was  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  sedate 
gravity  of  his  manner, — smooth,  dull,  common -place,  ex- 
ceedingly safe,  and  somewhat  imposing.  He  spoke  so 
little,  that  people  really  fell  into  the  mistake  of  imagining 
that  he  thought ; and  the  tone  of  decision  with  which  he 
would  advance  some  second-hand  opinion  was  well  cal- 
culated to  confirm  the  mistake.  Gravity  was  certainly 
his  chief  characteristic,  and  yet  it  was  not  a clerical 
gravity  either.  He  had  none  of  the  generic  marks  of 
his  profession.  Although  perfectly  decorous  in  word  and 
thought,  no  stranger  ever  took  Mr.  Sidney  for  a clergy- 
man. He  never  did  any  duty  any  where,  that  ever  I 
heard  of,  except  the  agreeable  duty  of  saying  grace  before 
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dinner ; and  even  that  was  often  performed  by  some  lay 
host,  in  pure  forgetfulness  of  his  guest’s  ordination.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  direction  of  his  letters,  and  an  eye  to  a 
certain  long-desired  rectory,  I am  persuaded  that  the  cir- 
cumstance might  have  slipped  out  of  his  own  recollection. 

His  quality  of  old  bachelor  was  more  perceptible. 
There  lurked  under  all  hi3  polish,  well  covered  but  not 
concealed,  the  quiet  selfishness,  the  little  whims,  the  pre- 
cise habits,  the  primness  and  priggishness,  of  that  discon- 
solate condition.  His  man  Andrews,  for  instance,  valet, 
groom,  and  body-servant  abroad,  butler,  cook,  caterer,  and 
major  domo  at  home ; tall,  portly,  powdered,  and  black- 
coated  as  his  master, — and  like  him  in  all  things  but  the 
knowing  pigtail,  which  stuck  out  horizontally  above  his 
shirt-collar,  giving  a ludicrous  dignity  to  his  appearance ; 
— Andrews,  who,  constant  as  the  dial  pointed  9,  car- 
ried up  his  chocolate  and  shaving-water,  and  regular  as 
“ the  chimes  at  midnight  ” prepared  his  white-wine  whey ; 
who  never  forgot  his  gouty  shoe  in  travelling,  (once  for 
two  days  he  had  a slight  touch  of  that  gentlemanly  dis- 
order,) and  never  gave  him  the  newspapers  unaired  ; — to 
whom  could  this  jewel  of  a valet,  this  matchless  piece  of 
clockwork  belong,  but  an  old  bachelor  ? And  his  little 
dog  Viper,  unparagoned  of  terriers,  black,  sleek,  sharp, 
and  shrewish ; who  would  beg  and  sneeze  and  fetch  and 
carry  like  a Christian;  eat  olives  and  sweetmeats  and 
mustard  ; drink  coffee  and  wine  and  liqueurs; — who  but 
an  old  bachelor"  could  have  taught  Viper  his  multifarious 
accomplishments  ? 

Mr.  Sidney  was  fond  of  a good  dinner — very  fond — 
in  fact,  a perfect  epicure.  But  if  there  be  such  a thing  as 
a ruling  passion,  the  love  of  whist  was  his.  Cards  were 
not  merely  the  amusement,  but  the  business  of  his  life.  I 
do  not  mean  as  a money-making  speculation ; for  he  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  far  too  important  and  scientific  a pursuit 
to  be  degraded  into  an  affair  of  gambling.  It  had  in  his 
eyes  all  the  dignity  of  a study;  an  acquirement  equally 
gentlemanly  and  clerical.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  test  of 
ability.  He  had  the  value  of  a man  of  family  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  for  rank,  and  wealth,  and  station,  and 
dignities  of  all  sorts.  No  human  being  entertained  a 
higher  respect  for  a king,  a prince,  a prime  minister,  a 
duke,  a bishop,  or  a lord.  But  these  were  conventional 
feelings.  His  genuine  and  unfeigned  veneration  was  re- 
served for  him  who  played  a good  rubber. 

His  circle  of  acquaintance  was  pretty  large;  and  on 
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the  rare  occurrence  of  his  spending  a day  at  home  without 
company,  his  factotum  Andrews  used  to  have  the  honour  of 
being  beaten  by  his  master  in  a snug  game  at  double  dumby. 
His  mode  of  passing  six  days  in  the  week  was  evident 
enough ; but  what  he  did  with  himself  on  Sunday  occa- 
sioned me  some  speculation.  Never  in  my  life  did  I see 
him  take  up  a book;  and  how  he  could  possibly  get 
through  the  after  coffee  hours  on  a Sunday  puzzled  me 
long.  Chance  solved  the  problem.  He  came  to  call  on 
us  after  church,  and  agreed  to  dine  and  sleep  at  our  house. 
The  moment  tea  was  over,  without  the  slightest  apology 
or  attempt  at  conversation,  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
set  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  most 
comfortable  and  orderly  way  possible.  It  was  evidently 
a weekly  habit.  Every  sense  and  limb  seemed  com- 
posed to  it.  Viper  looked  up  in  his  face,  curled  himself 
round  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  went  to  sleep  too ; and 
Andrews,  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  came  in  to 
wake  him,  that  he  might  go  to  bed.  It  was  clearly  an 
invariable  custom ; a settled  thing. 

1.  Describe  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Sidney. 

2.  What  marked  the  disconsolate  condition  of  the  old  bachelor  ? 

3.  What  was  Mr.  Sidney's  ruling  passion  ? 

4.  How  did  he  pass  his  Sunday  evenings  ? 


Lesson  CLXV. — june  the  fourteenth. 

Battles  of  Marengo  and  Friedland. 

This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  ever-memorable  battle 
of  Marengo,  which  was  fought  in  1800,  between  the 
Austrians  under  General  Melas,  and  the  French  under 
Buonaparte,  assisted  by  Generals  Berthier,  Desaix,  Kel- 
lerman,  Victor,  Marmont,  Monnier,  and  Murat.  In  this 
hard-fought  battle  the  French,  after  having  been  thrice 
repulsed,  and  two-tliirds  of  their  army  put  to  the  rout, 
rallied,  and  by  the  seasonable  arrival,  at  the  critical 
moment,  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  consular  guard,  and  of  the 
corps  de  reserve  under  General  Desaix,.  obtained  a most 
complete  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians,  of  whom 
above  9000  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  6000  taken  pri- 
soners. Among  the  latter  were  General  Zagg  and  St. 
Julian,  several  other  generals,  and  almost  all  the  officers 
of  the  staff.  Night  scarcely  put  a stop  to  the  carnage  and 
pursuit.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
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wounded  could  not  be  less.  Among  the  former  fell  the. 
brave  General  Desaix,  bj  whose  valour  and  conduct  the 
victory  was  chiefly  obtained-  This  victory  decided  the 
fate  of  Italy ; an  armistice  was  next  day  agreed  to  between 
General  Melas  and  Buonaparte,  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  general  peace  in  1801-2. 

A column  is  placed  near  the  spot  where  Desaix  fell, 
with  an  inscription  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  French  : a few 
skulls  collected  in  digging  the  foundation,  and  ranged  in 
order  round  the  pedestal,  form  a savage  but  appropriate 
ornament  to  this  monument.  The  plain  of  Marengo,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  wood,  and  indeed  of  vegetation,  pre- 
sents one  naked,  barren  extent  of  land, — a fit  place  for 
the  demon  of  war  to  practise  his  horrid  rites,  and  immolate 
his  victims. 

On  the  same  day,  in  1807,  the  battle  of  Friedland  took 
place,  in  which  Buonaparte  defeated  the  Russians  with 
great  slaughter. 

1.  What  memorable  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  in  1800  ? 

2.  What  memorable  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  in  1807  ? 


Lesson  CLXYI.  — june  the  fifteenth. 

On  History  and  Chronologry. 

The  uses  of  history  ate  as  varied  as  they  are  important. 
Persons  who  read  history  merely  for  amusement,  or,  having 
in  view  some  particular  branch  of  learning,  attend  only  to 
certain  branches  of  history,  and  do  not  restrict  themselves 
to  that  order  and  connection  which  is  absolutely  requisite 
for  obtaining  a proper  knowledge  of  history;  the  most 
regular,  as  well  as  successful  way  of  studying  which  is, 
to  begin  with  an  outline  or  epitome  of  universal  history, 
and  afterwards  apply  to  the  history  of  particular  nations 
and  commonwealths : for  the  study  of  particular  histories 
is  only  extending  the  knowledge  of  particular  parts  of 
universal  history  : indeed,  unless  this  be  our  plan,  we  shall 
only  fill  the  memory  with  a confused  assemblage  of 
events  without  order  or  arrangement. 

History  is  divided  into  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and 
modern.  Sacred  history  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Bible,  namely,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  in- 
spired writings  of  their  prophets ; and  the  New  Testament 
contains  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

Profane  history  is  that  which  has  not  been  recorded  by 
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sacred  writers  ; and  is  divided  into  ancient  and  modern. 
Ancient  history  is  an  account  of  all  the  kingdoms  and 
countries  in  the  world,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Modern  history  is  the  account  of  the  kingdoms 
and  countries  of  the  world  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

But  history,  to  be  useful,  must  be  accompanied  by 
chronology  and  geography.  Chronology  determines  the 
dates  of  events  and  the  civil  distinctions  of  time.  The 
divisions  of  time  are  either  natural  or  artificial ; the  na- 
tural divisions  of  time  are  the  year,  month,  week,  day, 
and  hour,  deduced  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  common  life ; the 
artificial  divisions  of  time  are  the  cycle  or  period,  and  the 
era  or  epoch. 

The  two  principal  eras  by  which  we  reckon  are,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
was  4004  years  ; and  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  pre- 
sent time ; so  that  the  two  great  periods,  eras,  or  epochs, 
whence  we  date  everything  are  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ ; but  it  is  usual  to  reckon 
the  dates  from  the  first  period  backward  from  the  birth 
of  Christ ; thus,  instead  of  saying  Carthage  was  founded 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2771,  we  more  commonly  say 
Carthage  was  founded  in  the  year  1233  before  Christ. 

A century  means  one  hundred  years;  consequently, 
as  there  have  been  eighteen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  we  are  now  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thus,  if 
we  speak  of  a thing  that  was  done  in  the  twelfth  century, 
we  mean  that  it  occurred  between  the  year  1100  and  the 
year  1201  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  been  called  “ the  eyes 
of  history:”  without  their  aid  history  is  dark  and  con- 
fused ; and  chronology  without  history  is  dry  and  insipid. 

1.  What  is  sacred  history  ? 

2.  What  does  ancient  history  include  ? 

3.  What  are  the  natural  divisions  of  time  ? — and  what  the  artificial  t 

4.  In  what  century  arc  we  now  ? — and  why  ? 


Lesson  CLXYII.  — june  the  sixteenth. 

A Thunder-Storm. 

Thunder  is  the  report  which  accompanies  the  discharge 
of  electric  fluid  in  the  clouds,  or  between  them  and  the 
earth.  It  arises  from  the  rarefaction  or  displacing  of  a 
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line  of  the  air,  and  its  suddenly  collapsing,  by  which 
vibrations  or  sounds  are  produced,  with  reflections  or 
echoes  from  the  clouds  and  earth.  Although  we  are 
sometimes  visited  by  lightning  and  thunder  which  do 
considerable  damage,  we  are  happily  exempt  from  such 
dreadful  explosions  of  electricity  as  are  common  in  tro- 
pical regions,  and  in  many  parts  of  America. 

“ A thunder-storm  ! — the  eloquence  of  heaven. 

When  every  cloud  is  from  its  slumber  riven, 

Who  hath  not  paused  beneath  its  hollow  groan, 

And  felt  Omnipotence  around  him  thrown  ? 

With  what  a gloom  the  ush’ring  scene  appears ! 

The  leaves  all  flutt’ring  with  instinctive  fears. 

The  waters  curling  with  a fellow  dread, 

A breezeless  fervour  round  creation  spread. 

And,  last,  the  heavy  rain’s  reluctant  shower, 

With  big  drops  pattering  on  the  tree  and  bower. 

While  wizard  shapes  the  bowing  sky  deform, — 

All  mark  the  coming  of  a thunder-storm  I 

“ Oh  ! now  to  be  alone  on  some  vast  height, 

Where  heaven’s  black  curtains  terrify  the  sight. 

And  watch  the  clouds  together  meet  and  clash. 

While  fierce-wing’d  lightnings  from  their  conflict  flash  ; 

To  see  the  caverns  of  the  sky  disclose 
The  buried  flames  that  in  their  wombs  repose, 

And  mark  the  lurid  meteors  fall  and  rise. 

In  dizzy  chase  along  the  rattling  skies, — 

How  quakes  the  spirit  while  the  echoes  roll, 

And  God,  in  thunder,  rocks  from  pole  to  pole ! 

“ List  1 now  the  cradled  winds  have  hush’d  their  roar, 

And  infant  waves  curl  gambling  to  the  shore, 

While  Nature  seems  to  wake  up  fresh  and  clear, 

As  Hope  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  fear, — 

And  the  bright  dew-bead  on  the  bramble  lies, 

Like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty’s  eyes, — 

How  heavenly  ’tis  to  take  our  pensive  range. 

And  mark  ’tween  storm  and  calm  the  lovely  change  I 

“ First  comes  the  sun,  unveiling  half  his  face, 

Like  a coy  virgin,  with  reluctant  grace. 

While  dark  clouds,  skirted  with  a slanting  ray, 

Roll,  one  by  one,  in  azure  depths  away, 

Till  pearly  shapes,  like  molten  billows,  lie 
Along  the  tinted  bosom  of  the  sky : 

Next,  breezes  murmur  with  harmonious  charm. 

Panting  and  wild,  like  orphans  of  the  storm ; 

Now  sipping  flowers,  now  making  blossoms  shake. 

Or  weaving  ripples  on  the  grass-green  lake ; 

And  thus  the  tempest  dies  ; and  soft,  and  still, 

The  rainbow  drops  upon  the  distant  hilL” 
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1.  Describe  what  thunder  is,  and  from  what  it  arises. 

2.  In  what  regions  are  thunder-storms  most  dreadful  ? 


Lesson  CLXVIH. — June  the  seventeenth. 

The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Mind  and  Affections. 

Poetry  has  a natural  alliance  with  onr  best  affections. 
It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays  with  ter- 
rible energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions ; but  they  are 
passions  which  show  a mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of 
power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a deep  though 
shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is 
to  carry  the  mind  above  and  beyond  the  beaten,  dusty, 
weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ; to  lift  it  into  a purer  ele- 
ment, and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous 
emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings 
back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines 
youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature 
by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings, 
spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes  of  society,  knits 
us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and,  through  the 
brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold 
on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  objected  to  poetry,  that 
it  gives  wrong  views  and  excites  false  expectations  of 
life,  peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and 
builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  But  we 
would  observe  that  the  complaint  against  poetry  as 
abounding  in  illusion  and  deception  is  in  the  main 
groundless. 

In  many  poems  there  is  much  more  of  truth  than  in 
many  histories  and  philosophic  theories.  The  fictions 
of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities, 
and  its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In 
poetry  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  pro- 
foundest  wisdom.  And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest 
fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his 
delineations  of  life ; for  the  present  life,  which  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of 
poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this 
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divine  element  among  the  grosser  labours  and  pleasures 
of  our  earthly  being. 

The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame, 
and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic. 
The  affections  which  spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch 
far  into  futurity,  the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  which 
seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman  energy, 
the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy,  the  bloom, 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth,  the  grace  and 
gentleness  of  woman,  her  depth  of  affection,  her  blush  of 
purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a mother’s 
heart  can  inspire ; — these  are  all  poetical. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a life  which  does  not 
exist.  He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were, 
life’s  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile 
fragrance,  brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  pro- 
longs its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys ; and  in  this  he 
does  well ; for  it  is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and  physical  gratifica- 
tions, but  admits,  in  measure  which  may  be  indefinitely 
enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a higher 
being. 

1.  What  is  the  great  tendency  and  purpose  of  poetry  ? 

2.  What  is  it  that  has  been  objected  to  poetry? 

3.  Of  what  are  the  fictions  of  genius  often  the  vehicles  ? 

4.  The  common  assertion  that  the  poet  paints  a life  which  does  not 
exist,  is  denied  : what  does  he,  then  ? 


Lesson  CLXIX.  — jtjne  the  eighteenth. 

Battle  of  Waterloo. 

On  this  day,  in  1815,  was  fought  the  ever-memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal 
Blucher,  totally  defeated  the  French,  and  effectually  put 
an  end  to  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  Buonaparte.  This 
mighty  conflict  will  be  recorded  in  English  history,  as  one 
of  the  noblest  proofs  of  British  valour,  and  a testimony  to 
the  great  military  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
well  as  being  decisive  of  a most  momentous  contest,  in 
which  the  peace  of  all  Europe  was  at  stake. 

“ Before  the  sun  had  drunk  the  dew. 

The  marching  columns  glanced  in  view, 

And  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo 
The  cry  was — ‘ Death  or  Victory  !’ 
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“ The  bugle  rang  its  war-note  high. 

The  battle  thunder  rends  the  sky ; 

And  onwards  to  the  charge  they  fly  ; 

And  rank  to  rank  closed  rapidly. 

“ In  dread  array  the  warriors  meet. 

And  high  their  hearts  for  glory  beat 
The  redden’d  soil  beneath  their  feet 
Has  mark’d  the  battle’s  boundary. 

“ O ! few  shall  hail  the  evening  horn, 

Who  heard  it  sound  at  dawn  of  mom ; 
And  widow’d  mothers  long  shall  mourn 
The  soldier’s  timeless  destiny  I 

“ Their  country's  tears  shall  dew  the  grave 
WTbere  valour  sleeps  ; and  o’er  the  brave 
Proud  Freedom  shall  her  banner  wave. 
To  consecrate  their  victory  ! ” 


“ How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow’d  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a sweeter  sod. 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

“ By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
Their  honour  comes,  a pilgrim  grey. 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a weeping  hermit  there ! ” 


1.  What  ever-memorable  battle  was  fought  on  this  day ; and  in  wb*t 
year  ? 

2.  How  will  this  mighty  conflict  be  recorded  in  history  ? 


Lesson  CLXX.  — june  the  nineteenth. 

Socrates. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  philosophers  Socrates  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  the  most  eminent,  and  the  one  most 
deserving  of  our  imitation.  His  father  was  a statuary,  in 
which  employment  Socrates  was  brought  up;  but  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind  was  the  object  nearest  his  heart, 
and  to  that  his  attention  was  unremittingly  devoted.  He 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
of  his  time ; and  studied  the  principles  of  eloquence, 
poetry,  music,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.  But  the 
moral  improvement  of  his  fellow  men  was  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  his  studies  and  all  his  exertions.  His  method 
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of  teaching  was  by  proposing  to  his  hearers  a series 
of  questions  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  in  their 
minds  a conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  origin- 
ally advanced;  a mode  of  argument  ever  since  termed 
Socratic. 

He  maintained  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, whose  providence  is  over  all  his  works ; and  he 
was  equally  clear  in  the  existence  of  a future  state.  His 
system  of  morals  corresponded  with  these  principles ; and 
his  invariable  maxim  was,  that  virtue  and  wisdom  are 
inseparable ; yet  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  the 
superstitious  notions  of  the  times,  for  he  believed  that  an 
invisible  genius  constantly  attended  upon  Iris  person,  warn- 
ing him  of  danger,  and  directing  him  in  the  course  of  life 
he  should  pursue.  As  a citizen,  he  discharged,  with  ex- 
emplary faithfulness,  all  liis  public  duties  ; and  three  times 
he  served  in  the  army  of  his  country,  excelling  his  fellow- 
soldiers  in  the  ease  with  which  he  endured  the  hardships 
of  their  campaigns. 

The  last  part  of  his  life  occurred  during  that  unhappy 
period  when  Athens  had  sunk  into  anarchy  and  despotism, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  Pelopon  - 
nesian war.  Amid  the  general  immorality,  hatred,  envy, 
and  malice  of  such  an  epoch,  Socrates  was  charged  with 
introducing  new  gods,  of  denying  the  ancient  divinities  of 
the  state,  and  of  corrupting  youth,  &c.  He  defended 
himself  with  the  calm  confidence  of  innocence  ; but  was 
condemned  by  a majority  of  three  voices,  and  sentenced 
to  drink  poison. 

Xenophon  describes  the  scene  with  much  affecting  sim- 
plicity. When  the  hemlock  was  presented  to  him,  he 
received  it  with  a steady  hand ; and  after  a prayer  to  the 
gods  for  a favourable  passage  to  the  invisible  world,  he 
serenely  swallowed  the  fatal  draught.  Thus  perished  in 
his  70th  year  (b.  c.  400)  a man  whom  all  heathen  anti- 
quity has  pronounced  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of 
mortals.  Party  enmity  for  a while  pursued  his  memory  ; 
but  at  length  the  Athenians  became  sensible  of  their  in- 
justice, put  to  death  or  banished  his  accusers,  recalled  his 
friends,  and  erected  a statue  to  his  memory. 


1.  What  mode  of  teaching  is  termed  the  Socratic  f 

2.  What  sui>erstitious  notion  did  Socrates  entertain  ? , 

3.  With  what  crime  was  Socrates  charged  ? 

4.  At  what  age  and  in  what  year  did  his  death  take  place  ? 
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Lesson  CLXXI. — june  the  twentieth. 

Rammohun  Roy. 

Rammohun  Roy,  by  birth  a Bramin,  and  by  title  a Rajah, 
was  a man  of  the  most  enlightened  mind,  who  was  bom 
about  the  year  1776,  at  Borduan,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal.  His  father  gave  him  a good  education,  and 
trained  him  in  the  doctrine  of  his  sect ; but  the  son  ob- 
serving the  diversities  of  opinion  that  existed  on  religious 
subjects,  among  all  classes,  he  determined  on  leaving  his 
paternal  home,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a subject 
on  which  he  felt  such  deep  and  paramount  interest.  For 
a time  he  sojourned  in  Thibet ; and  on  his  return  to  Hin- 
dostan  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  languages ; after  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  principal  native  officer  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues  in  the  district  of  Borduan. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1803,  he  appears  to  have 
commenced  his  plans  of  reforming  the  religion  of  his 
countrymen ; and,  on  removing  to  Moorshedabad,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Persian,  a work  entitled  “ Against  the  Idolatry 
of  all  Religions.”  This  raised  up  against  him  a host  of 
enemies;  and  in  1814  he  retired  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  afterwards  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  the 
Bengalee  and  Hindostanee  languages  the  “ Vedant,”  the 
principal  book  of  Hindoo  theology  ; and  prefixed  to  some 
chapters  of  the  Yeds,  which  he  afterwards  published,  is  a 
letter  containing  the  following  sentence  : — “ The  conse- 
quence of  my  long  and  uninterrupted  researches  into  re- 
ligious truth  has  been,  that  I have  found  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  more  conducive  to  moral  principles,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  use  of  rational  beings,  than  any  other 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.”  In  this  spirit,  hav- 
ing acquired  a knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  he 
might  be  competent  to  study  the  original  Scriptures  for 
himself,  he  published,  in  English,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee, 
a series  of  selections  from  the  Gospel,  entitled,  “ The 
Precepts  of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.” 

During  his  residence  at  Calcutta,  Rammohun  Roy  con- 
nected himself  with  the  periodical  press,  and  he  was  at 
different  times  the  proprietor  and  conductor  of  newspapers 
printed  in  the  native  languages.  In  April,  1831,  the 
Rajah,  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinc- 
tion and  respect.  In  every  kind  of  assemblage,  religious, 
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political,  literary,  and  social,  the  amenity  of  his  manners, 
his  distinguished  attainments,  and  his  universal  philan- 
thropy, rendered  him  a welcome  guest ; and  his  advice 
was  sought  by  ministers  on  topics  connected  with  the 
future  government  of  India.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  carry  into  effect  the  various  plans  for  improving  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  whose  welfare  he  had  so 
much  at  heart,  having  been  taken  ill  while  on  a visit  at 
Bristol,  where  he  died,  in  October,  1833. 


Lesson  CLXXI1. — june  the  twenty-first. 

Aunt  Martha. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  habitations  I have  ever  known  is 
an  old  white  house,  built  at  right  angles,  with  the  pointed 
roofs  and  clustered  chimneys  of  Elizabeth’s  day,  covered 
with  roses,  vines,  and  passion-flowers,  and  parted  by  a 
green  sloping  meadow  from  a straggling  picturesque 
village  street.  In  this  charming  abode  resides  a more 
charming  family : a gentleman, 

“ Polite  as  all  his  life  in  courts  had  been. 

And  good  as  he  the  world  had  never  seen ; ” 

two  daughters  full  of  sweetness  and  talent,  and  Aunt 
Martha  — the  most  delightful  of  old  maids  ! — delightful 
in  word  and  deed,  and  handsome  into  the  bargain.  Her 
station  in  the  family  is  rather  doubtful.  She  is  not  the 
mistress,  for  her  charming  nieces  are  old  enough  to  take 
and  adorn  the  head  of  the  table ; nor  the  housekeeper, 
though,  as  she  is  the  only  lady  of  the  establishment  who 
wears  pockets,  those  ensigns  of  authority  the  keys  will 
sometimes  be  found,  with  other  strays,  in  that  goodly  re- 
ceptacle ; nor  a guest,  her  spirit  is  too  active  for  that 
lazy  post ; her  real  vocation  there,  and  everywhere,  seems 
to  be  comforting,  cheering,  welcoming,  and  spoiling  every 
thing  that  comes  in  her  way ; and,  above  all,  nursing 
and  taking  care. 

Of  all  kind  employments  these  are  her  favourites. 
Oh,  the  shawlings,  the  cloakings,  the  cloggings ! the  cau- 
tions against  cold,  or  heat,  or  rain,  or  sun ! the  remedies 
for  diseases  not  arrived ! colds  uncaught ! incipient  tooth- 
aches, rheumatisms  to  come ! She  loves  nursing  so  well, 
that  we  used  to  accuse  her  of  inventing  maladies  for  other 
people,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  curing  them ; 
and  when  they  really  come  — as  come  they  will  some- 
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times  in  spite  of  Aunt  Martha  — what  a nurse  she  is ! It 
is  worth  while  to  be  a little  sick  to  be  so  attended. 

Her  accomplishments  are  exactly  of  this  sympathetic 
order ; all  calculated  to  administer  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  her  companions,  and  nothing  to  her  own  importance  or 
vanity.  She  leaves  to  her  nieces  the  higher  enchant- 
ments of  the  piano,  the  harp,  and  the  guitar,  and  that 
noblest  of  instruments  the  human  voice,  — ambitious  of 
no  other  musical  fame  than  such  as  belongs  to  the  playing 
of  quadrilles  and  waltzes  for  their  little  dances,  in  which 
she  is  indefatigable : she  neither  caricatures  the  face  of 
man  nor  of  nature,  under  pretence  of  drawing  figures  or 
landscapes ; but  she  ornaments  the  reticules,  bell-ropes, 
ottomans,  and  chair-covers  of  all  her  acquaintance  with 
flowers  as  rich  and  luxuriant  as  her  own  beauty.  She 
draws  patterns  for  the  ignorant,  and  works  flounces,  frills, 
and  baby-linen  for  the  idle  ; she  reads  aloud  to  the  sick, 
plays  at  cards  with  the  old,  and  loses  at  chess  to  the 
unhappy. 

Her  gift  in  gossiping,  too,  is  extraordinary ; she  is  a 
gentle  newsmonger,  and  turns  her  scandal  on  the  sunny 
side.  But  she  is  an  old  maid  still ; and  certain  small  pe- 
culiarities hang  about  her.  She  is  a thorough  hoarder : 
whatever  fashion  comes  up  she  is  sure  to  have  something 
of  the  sort  by  her  — or,  at  least,  something  thereunto 
convertible.  She  is  a little  superstitious  ; sees  strangers 
in  her  tea-cups,  gifts  in  her  finger-nails,  letters  and  wind- 
ing-sheets in  the  candle,  and  purses  and  coffins  in  the 
fire ; would  not  spill  the  salt  “ for  all  the  worlds  one  ever 
has  to  give;”  and  looks  with  dismay  on  a crossed  knife 
and  fork.  Still,  with  all  these  “ imperfections  on  her 
head,”  she  is  a dear  and  happy  Aunt  Martha ! 

1.  What  appears  to  be  Aunt  Martha’s  real  vocation  in  the  family  ? 

2.  What  does  she  leave  to  her  nieces  ? 

3.  How  does  Aunt  Martha  show  that  she  is  a little  superstitious  ? 


Lesson  CLXXHI.  — june  the  twentt-second. 
Battle  of  Morat. 

Not  far  from  Morat,  a considerable  town  of  Switzerland, 
on  this  day,  1476,  a celebrated  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  heroic  Swiss  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  army 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

On  the  high  road,  there  was  formerly  a chapel  filled 
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with  the  hones  of  the  Burgundian  soldiers  who  were  slain 
at  the  siege  of  the  town  and  in  the  battle.  Lord  Byron, 
who  visited  this  spot  in  1816,  observes,  “ The  chapel  is 
destroyed,  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  diminished  to  a 
small  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in  the  service  of 
France,  who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of  their  ances- 
tors’ less  successful  invasions.  A few  still  remain,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgundian  foragers, 
all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a bone  to  their  own 
country,  and  the  less. justifiable  larcenies  of  the  Swiss 
postilions,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife-handles, — 
a purpose  for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  by  the  bleach- 
ing of  years  had  rendered  them  in  great  request.  Of 
these  relics  I ventured  to  bring  away  as  much  as  may 
have  made  a quarter  of  a hero ; for  which  the  sole  excuse 
is,  that,  if  I had  not,  the  next  passer-by  might  have  per- 
verted them  to  worse  uses  than  the  careful  preservation 
which  I intend  for  them.” 

The  following  lines  on  this  subject  are  from  the  sixty- 
third  and  sixty-fourth  stanzas  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe 
Harold : — 

“ There  is  a spot  should  not  be  pass’d  in  vain,  — 

Morat!  the  proud,  the  patriot  field!  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 

Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer’d  on  that  plain  ; 

Here  Burgundy  bequeath’d  his  tombless  host, 

A bony  heap,- through  ages  to  remain, 

Themselves  their  monument  -, — the  Stygian  coast 

Unsepulchred  they  roam’d,  and  shriek’d  each  wandering  ghost. 

“ While  Waterloo  with  Cannae’s  carnage  vies, 

Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand ; 

They  were  true  Glory’s  stainless  victories, 

Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band. 

All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail’d  Corruption  ; they  no  land 
Doom’d  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 

Making  kings’  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic  clause.” 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day  in  1476,  near  Morat  ? 

2.  What  was  there  formerly  on  the  high  road  ? 

3.  What  does  Lord  Byron  observe  concerning  this  ? 


Lesson  CLXXTV.  — jcne  the  twenty-third. 

The  Light  of  Home. — A Parable. 

A pilgrim  was  hastily  returning  from  a distant  land  to 
his  home,  and  his  soul  was  full  of  sweet  anticipation : 
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for  he  had  not  seen  his  beloved  parents  and  brothers  for 
many  years.  Therefore  he  returned  in  great  haste.  But 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
night  overtook  him,  and  it  was  very  dark,  so  that  he 
could  not  see  the  staff  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
And  when  he  came  down  from  the  mountain  into  the 
valley,  he  lost  his  way  and  wandered  in  every  direction, 
and  was  very  sorrowful,  and  sighed  — “ Oh,  could  I but 
meet  some  one  who  would  lead  me  from  this  labyrinth, 
and  direct  me  in  the  right  path,  how  gratefully  would  I 
acknowledge  his  kindness ! ” Thus  he  spake  and  stood 
still,  and  waited  for  a guide. 

The  knowledge  of  error  is  the  first  step  towards  truth, 
and  it  makes  man  willing  to  trust  in  humility  to  a con- 
ductor. But  even  then  he  stands  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  seducers,  being  often  misled  by  a false 
light. 

As  the  erring  pilgrim  thus  stood  Ml  of  doubt  and  un- 
easiness, behold!  at  a distance,  an  unsteady  light  glim- 
mered in  the  darkness,  and  its  faint  splendour  appeared 
beautiful  to  him  in  the  gloom  of  night.  “ Be  propitious 
to  me,”  cried  he,  “ thou  messenger  of  peace ! You  pro- 
claim that  human  beings  are  near ! The  lovely  beam  of 
the  dawning  day  never  appeared  to  me  so  joyful  as  this 
light,  which  in  comparison  is  only  like  a small  spark  ! ” 
Such  is  man.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  knows  the 
worth  of  the  sweet  brightness  of  day;  in  solitude,  the 
pleasing  sound  of  human  salutation;  in  necessity,  the 
friendly  pressure  of  a brotherly  hand. 

He  hastened  with  a quick  step  towards  the  light  that 
glimmered  in  the  distance,  and  thought  of  seeing  the  per- 
son who  bore  it.  But  behold ! it  was  an  ignis  fatuits, 
which  originates  in  marshes,  and  moves  over  the  standing 
pool.  And  he  walked  hastily  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Then  a voice  sounding  behind  him  exclaimed, 
“ Halt ! or  you  are  a child  of  death  ! ” He  stopped  and 
looked  around.  It  was  the  voice  of  a fisherman  calling 
to  him  from  his  boat.  “ Why,”  inquired  he,  “ should  I 
not  follow  the  friendly  guide  ? I am  a lost  wanderer.” 
“ Friendly  guide !”  said  the  fisherman  : “ is  this  the  name 
you  give  the  deceiving  glimmer  that  allures  the  traveller 
to  destruction  ? It  is  not  a production  of  nature,  but 
subterranean  evil  powers  bring  forth  out  of  loathsome 
marshes  the  nocturnal  vapour,  which  resembles  the 
brightness  of  the  friendly  light.  See  how  unsteadily  it 
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moves,  the  evil  offspring  of  night  and  darkness  ! ” Thus 
he  spake,  and  the  deluding  ignis  fatuus  disappeared. 

Thus  the  sound  mind  of  man  curses,  in  rude  unsophis- 
ticated language,  the  glittering  illusion  which  mimics  the 
sweet  splendour  of  truth.  He  is  sensible  that  the  pure 
beam  only  descends  from  heaven,  and  calls  deceit  and 
falsehood  not  the  offspring  of  benevolent  nature,  but  the 
creation  of  an  infernal  spirit.  Uncertainty  and  a long 
wandering  in  the  darkness  of  night  can  alone  exclude  the 
truth  sa  effectually  from  his  heart  and  his  eyes  that  he 
will  folrow  illusion  as  though  it  were  light. 

1.  What  is  the  first  step  towards  truth  ? 

2.  Wliat  is  an  ignis  fatuus  9 

3.  What  moral  lesson  does  this  parable  teach  ? 


Lesson  CLXXV.  — june  the  twenty-fourth. 

John  Hampden. 

On  this  day,  in  1643,  died  John  Hampden,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  names  among  the  opposers  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  took  up  arms  against  Charles  L,  and  accepted 
the  command  of  a regiment  of  foot  in  the  parliament 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex ; but  his  military  career 
only  permitted  him  to  make  a brief  display  of  the  same 
courage  in  the  field  which  he  had  shown  in  civil  debate. 

Prince  Rupert  having  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  par- 
liament troops  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1643,  Hampden  eagerly  joined  a few  cavalry 
who  were  rallied  in  haste,  and  proceeded  to  Charlgrave- 
field,  where  the  royalists  faced  about.  The  rest  of  the 
officers  would  have  waited  for  a reinforcement,  but 
Hampden  persuaded  them  to  advance.  In  the  skirmish 
that  ensued,  he  received  a shot  in  the  shoulder,  which 
broke  the  bone ; and,  after  suffering  extreme  pain  for  six 
days,  his  wound  proved  fatal. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  testified  his  respect  for  him  by 
sending  his  own  physician  to  visit  him,  and  offering  the 
aid  of  his  surgeons.  His  death  was  equally  a subject  of 
rejoicing  to  the  royal  party,  and  of  grief  to  his  own,  with 
whom  he  stood  in  prospect  of  a superior  command ; and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  been  a powerful  check  upon  the  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion of  Cromwell. 

As  to  himself,  if  ambition  had  any  share  in  his  charac- 
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ter,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  making  him 
swerve  from  strict  integrity,  and  attachment  to  what  he 
thought  the  true  interests  of  the  nation. 

Lord  Clarendon,  indeed,  has  summed  up  an  elaborate 
view  of  his  qualities  with  the  strong  sentence  that  “ he 
had  a head  to  contrive,  a tongue  to  persuade,  and  a hand 
to  execute,  any  mischief : ” but  this,  we  must  recollect,  is 
the  language  of  one  of  the  most  zealoufc  defenders  of  that 
monarch  to  whose  principles  Hampden  was  conscien- 
tiously opposed.  _ 

It  is  true,  he  was  one  of  those  whose  ideas  oT  reform 
went  beyond  that  moderate  restriction  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity which  might  have  been  the  justest  and  safest  course, 
and  he  is  politically  chargeable  with  contributing  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution.  But  there  were 
confessedly  good  men  even  in  the  extremes  of  both  par- 
ties ; and  the  judgment  of  his  country  has  placed  Hampden 
in  that  list  of  genuine  patriots  which  is  its  highest  boast. 

1.  Against  ■whom  did  Hampden  take  up  arms  ? 

2.  How  did  the  king  testify  his  respect  for  him  ? 

3.  What  strong  expressions  does  Lord  Clarendon  make  use  of  in 
summing  up  Hampden’s  character  ? 


Lesson  CLXXYI. — june  the  twenty-fifth. 

On  Music. 

“ All  music  is  the  mystery  of  sound, 

Whose  soul  lies  sleeping  in  the  air,  till  roused,  — 

And  lo,  it  pulses  into  melody ! ” 

Music  is  a succession  of  pleasing  sounds,  either  simple  or 
combined,  following  each  other  by  certain  intervals,  and 
regulated  by  time,  accent,  and  cadence.  Music  is  also 
either  vocal  or  instrumental : that  which  is  called  vocal 
being  the  melody  of  a single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of  two 
or  more  voices  in  concert ; and  that  which  we  term  instru- 
mental being  produced  by  the  means  of  musical  instru- 
ments. But  of  all  kinds  of  music,  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  human  voice  is  the  most  universally  pleasing  to  the 
ear.  This  superiority  is  to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  tone  which  the  best  voices  possess, 
but  also  to  that  varied  and  almost  unlimited  power  of 
expression  which  no  instrument  can  reach. 

From  the  prevalence  of  music  in  every  age,  and  by  its 
cultivation  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  is  evident  there 
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is  something  in  the  “ concord  of  sweet  sounds  ” congenial 
with  the  mind  of  man.  Whether  among  rude  or  polished 
nations,  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  been  introduced  to  aid  the  expression  of  joy 
and  grief,  upon  the  most  serious  and  the  most  festive 
occasions,  in  the  temple  and  in  the  theatre,  in  solemn 
processions  and  in  the  sprightly  dance.  It  has  ever  been 
the  solace  and  the  delight  of  men  of  genius,  and  there  is 
no  subject  which  is  praised  in  more  ardent  expressions, 
or  expatiated  upon  with  more  delight,  by  Homer,  Shaks- 
peare,  Tasso,  Milton — by  all  writers,  indeed,  of  refined 
taste  and  highly-cultivated  intellect. 

Unknown  as  the  mode  may  be  by  which  sounds  ope- 
rate, it  is  clear  that  nature  has  connected  certain  emotions 
with  them,  and  their  effect  is  sufficiently  ascertained,  and 
deeply  felt;  for,  variously  modified,  and  judiciously  com- 
bined with  words,  they  can  melt  with  pity,  transport  with 
joy,  rouse' to  courage,  or  elevate  with  devotion.  They 
have  a peculiar  effect  in  cherishing  the  tender  passions, 
and  calling  up  the  long-forgotten  images  of  the  past,  with 
all  their  attendant  trains  of  ideas.  As  painting  and 
sculpture  produce  the  means  of  enjoyment  to  the  eye,  so 
music  supplies  entertainment  to  the  ear. 

“ Queen  of  every  moving  measure. 

Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure, 

Music  ! why  thy  powers  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy  ? 

Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts  ? 

Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour." 

As  civilization  advances,  music,  as  a science,  gains  new 
advocates ; and  the  day  is  evidently  fast  approaching 
when  few  will  decry  music  on  the  ground  that  its  effects 
are  merely  sensual.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed ; 
but  all  the  influences  which  we  receive  from  without  are 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  and  the 
tones  of  music  often  speak  a language  to  the  soul  richer 
in  meaning  than  words  could  express.  Nothing  is  merely 
sensual  which  makes  a lasting  spiritual  impression  upon 
us ; and  those  who  deny  to  musid  such  a power  have  not 
heard  its  sublimest  strains,  or  have  not  the  capacity  to 
appreciate  them. 

1.  Why  Is  vocal  music  the  most  universally  pleasing? 

2.  Who  has  expatiated  with  delight  on  music  ? 

3.  What  is  music  capable  of  when  judiciously  combined  with  words  f 
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Lesson  CLXXYII. — june  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  Nightingale. 

The  nightingale  is  one  of  our  earliest  Spring  visitors,  and 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  April.  It  fre- 
quents, at  first,  the  hedges  which  border  cultivated  lands 
and  gardens,  where  it  finds  abundance  of  food ; but  it 
remains  there  for  only  a short  time,  for  as  soon  as  the 
forests  begin  to  be  covered  with  verdure,  it  retires  into 
the  woods  and  thickets,  in  the  thick  foliage  of  which  it 
delights.  Its  nest,  which  is  rudely  formed  of  dead  leaves, 
is  placed  near  to  the  ground,  hidden  among  brushwood, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  some  hedge. 

The  nightingale,  during  its  stay  in  England,  for  it 
leaves  us  again  in  the  autumn,  rears  two  broods  of  young; 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  has  been  known  to  hatch 
three.  As  soon  as  the  first  brood  is  partially  fledged,  the 
female  sets  about  building  a second  nest,  and  the  nurture 
and  education  of  the  first  brood  devolves  upon  the  male. 
It  is  only  previous  to,  and  during  the  time  that  the  first 
family  is  being  reared,  that  the  song  of  the  male'  is  heard, 
when  the  bird  is  in  a wild  state ; but,  when  in  captivity, 
if  properly  managed,  it  has  been  known  to  sing  nearly 
throughout  the  year.  The  successful  management  of  the 
nightingale,  when  placed  in  a cage,  is  a matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  requires  very  considerable  attention ; three 
sides  of  the  cage  in  which  it  is  placed  are  covered,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  light ; in  this  manner  imitating 
the  dim  light  of  evening,  at  which  time  the  nightingale 
delights  to  pour  forth  its  melodious  notes. 

Song  is  so  peculiarly  the  attribute  of  this  species,  that 
even  the  female  possesses  it,  less  strong  and  varied,  it  is 
true,  than  that  of  the  male,  but  otherwise  entirely  resem- 
bling it.  What  peculiarly  constitutes  the  charm  of  this 
bird  is,  that  it  never  repeats  its  song,  like  other  birds, 
but  varies  at  each  burden  or  passage ; and  even  if  ever 
it  resumes  the  same,  it  is  always  with  new  accents  and 
additional  embellishments.  In  the  fine  nights  of  Spring, 
when  its  voice  is  undisturbed  by  any  other  sound,  nothing 
can  be  more  ravishing  and  delightful ; it  then  pours  forth, 
in  their  utmost  plenitude,  all  the  resources  of  its  incom- 
parable organ  of  voice. 

1.  When  does  the  nightingale  mate  its  first  appearance  ? 

2.  Is  the  nightingale  a migratory  bird  ? 

3.  About  what  time  does  it  leave  this  country  ? 
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Lesson  CLXXY  III. — june  the  twenty-seventh. 

Scenery  of  the  Upper  Oroonoko. 

To  take  in  at  one  view  the  grand  character  of  these 
stupendous  scenes,  (observes  the  celebrated  traveller  Hum- 
boldt,) the  spectator  must  be  stationed  on  the  little  moun- 
tain of  Manimi,  a granitic  ridge,  that  rises  from  the 
Savannah,  north  of  the  church  of  the  mission,  and  is 
itself  only  a continuation  of  the  steps  of  which  the 
cataract  of  Manimi  is  composed.  We  often  visited  this 
mountain,  for  we  were  never  weary  of  the  -view  of  this 
astonishing  spectacle,  concealed  in  one  of  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth. 

Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  eye  suddenly 
takes  in  a sheet  of  foam,  extending  a whole  mile.  Enor- 
mous masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  issue  from  its  bosom. 
Some  are  grouped  in  pairs,  like  basaltic  hills  ; others  re- 
semble towers,  strong  castles,  and  ruined  buildings.  Their 
gloomy  tint  contrasts  with  the  silvery  splendour  of  the 
foam.  Every  rock,  every  islet,  is  covered  with  vigorous 
trees  collected  in  clusters.  At  the  foot  of  those  eminences, 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a thick  vapour  hangs  over  the 
river,  and  through  this  whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the  lofty 
palm-tree  shoot  up.  This  majestic  plant,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  has  a leafy  plume  of 
a brilliant  lustre,  which  rises  almost  straight  toward  the 
sky.  At  every  hour  of  the  day  the  sheet  of  foam  displays 
different  aspects.  Sometimes  the  hilly  islands  and  the 
palm-trees  project  their  broad  shadows;  sometimes  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  refracted  in  the  humid  cloud 
that  shrouds  the  cataract.  Coloured  arcs  are  formed,  and 
vanish,  and  appear  again  alternately : light  sport  of  the 
air,  their  images  wave  above  the  plain. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  neither  time,  nor  the 
view  of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  any  abode  in  the  temperate 
valleys  of  Mexico,  have  effaced  from  my  mind  the  power- 
ful impression  of  the  aspect  of  the  cataracts.  When  I 
read  a description  of  those  places  in  India  that  are  embel- 
lished by  running  waters  and  a vigorous  vegetation,  my 
imagination  retraces  a sea  of  foam  and  palm-trees,  the 
tops  of  which  rise  above  a stratum  of  vapour.  The  ma- 
jestic scenes  of  nature,  like  the  sublime  works  of  poetry 
and  the  arts,  leave  remembrances  that  are  incessantly 
awakening,  and  through  the  whole  of  life  mingle  with  all 
our  feelings  of  what  is  grand  and  beautiful. 
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The  calm  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumultuous  move- 
ment of  the  waters,  produce  a contrast  peculiar  to  this 
zone.  Here  no  breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  this  foliage, 
no  cloud  veils  the  splendour  of  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven ; 
a great  mass  of  light  is  diffused  in  the  air ; on  the  earth, 
strewn  with  plants,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  on  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  extends  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This 
appearance  surprises  a traveller  horn  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  idea  of  wild  scenery — of  a torrent  rushing 
from  rock  to  rock — is  linked  in  his  imagination  with  that 
of  a climate  where  the  noise  of  the  tempest  is  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  the  cataracts ; and  where,  in  a gloomy 
and  misty  day,  sweeping  clouds  seem  to  descend  into  the 
valley,  and  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  pines. 

The  landscape  of  the  tropics  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
continents  has  a peculiar  physiognomy;  something  of 
greatness  and  repose,  which  it  preserves,  even  where  one 
of  the  elements  is  struggling  with  invincible  obstacles. 
Near  the  equator,  hurricanes  and  tempests  belong  to  islands 
only,  to  deserts  destitute  of  plants,  and  to  those  spots 
where  parts  of  the  atmosphere  repose  upon  surfaces  from 
which  the  radiation  of  heat  is  very  different. 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  the  river  Oronooko  ? 

2.  What  is  seen  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  rock  ? 

3.  Describe  the  palm-tree. 

4.  What  appearance  surprises  a traveller  horn  in  the  north  of  Europe  ? 


Lesson  CLXXIX. — june  the  twenty-eighth. 

The  Departed. 

Where’s  the  snow — the  summer  snow — 

On  the  lovely  lily  flower  ? 

Where  the  hues  the  sunset  shed 
O’er  the  rose’s  crimson  hour  ? 

Where’s  the  gold — the  pure  bright  gold — 

O’er  the  young  laburnum  flung  ; 

And  the  fragrant  sighs  that  breathed 
Whence  the  hyacinth  drooping  hung  ? 

Gone,  gone — they  all  are  gone. 

Maiden,  lovelier  than  the  spring, 

Is  thy  bloom  departed  too  ? 

Has  thy  cheek  forgot  its  rose. 

Or  thine  eye  its  April  blue  ? 
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Where  are  thy  sweet  bursts  of  song  ? 

Where  the  wreaths  that  bound  thy  hair  ? 

Where  the  thousand  prisoner  curls  ? 

And  thy  sunny  smiles  are — Where?— 

Gone,  gone — they  all  are  gone. 

Youth,  where  is  thy  open  brow  ? 

What  has  quell’d  thine  eagle  eye  ? 

Where’s  the  freshness  of  thy  cheek  ? 

And  thy  dark  hair’s  raven  dye  ? 

Where’s  thy  crimson  banner  now  ? 

Where’s  thine  eager  step  and  sword  ? 

Where’s  thine  hour  of  dreamless  sleep  ? 

Where  frank  jest  and  careless  word? 

Gone,  gone — they  all  are  gone. 

Where’s  the  lighted  hall ; and  where 
All  that  made  its  midnight  gay  ? 

Where’s  the  music  of  the  harp  ? 

And  the  minstrel’s  nightly  lay  ? 

Where’s  the  graceful  saraband? 

Where  the  lamps  of  starry  light  ? 

Where  the  vases  of  bright  flowers  ? 

Where  the  blushes  yet  more  bright?— 

Gone,  gone — they  all  are  gone. 

Where  are  those  fair  dreams  that  made 
Life  so  beautiful  at  first  ? 

Where  the  many  fantasies 

That  young  Hope  so  fondly  nurst  ? 

Love  with  motto  like  a knight, 

Faithful  even  to  the  tomb ; 

Fortune  following  the  wish  ; 

Pleasure  with  a folded  plume  ? — 

Gone,  gone — they  all  are  gone. 


Lesson  CLXXX.  — june  the  twentt-ninth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Nottingham. 

The  grief  or  compunction  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  which  she  long  main- 
tained a severe  struggle,  was  generally  understood  at  the 
time  to  have  rapidly  completed  the  overthrow  of  powers, 
which  the  advances  of  old  age  and  an  accumulation  of 
cares  and  anxieties  hud  already  undermined.  “ Our 
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queen,”  writes  an  English  correspondent  to  a Scotch 
nobleman  in  the  service  of  James,  “ is  troubled  with  a 
rheum  in  her  arm,  which  vexeth  her  very  much,  besides 
the  grief  she  hath  conceived  for  my  lord  Essex’s  death. 
She  sleepeth  not  so  much  by  day  as  she  used ; neithei 
taketh  rest  by  night.  Her  delight  is  to  sit  in  the  dark, 
and  sometimes  with  shedding  tears  to  bewail  Essex.” 

A remarkable  anecdote,  published  in  “ Osborn’s  Tradi- 
tional Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  puts  the  fact  of 
Elizabeth’s  deep  repentance  beyond  all  doubt.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Nottingham,  who  was  a relation,  but  no  friend,  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  being  on  her  death-bed,  entreated  to 
see  the  queen,  declaring  that  she  had  something  to  confess 
to  her,  before  she  could  die  in  peace. 

On  her  majesty’s  arrival,  the  countess  produced  a ring, 
which  she  said  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  sent  to  her  after  his 
condemnation,  with  an  earnest  request  that  she  would 
deliver  it  to  the  queen,  as  the  token  by  which  he  im- 
plored her  mercy ; but  which,  in  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  had  communicated  the  circumstance, 
she  had  hitherto  withheld,  for  which  she  intreated  the 
queen’s  forgiveness. 

On  seeing  the  ring,  Elizabeth  instantly  recognized  it  as 
one  which  she  had  presented  to  her  unhappy  favourite 
when  he  departed  for  Cadiz,  with  tender  promise,  that  of 
whatever  crime  his  enemies  might  accuse  him,  or  what- 
ever olfences  he  might  commit,  on  his  returning  to  her 
that  pledge,  she  would  either  pardon  him  or  admit  him 
at  least  to  justify  himself  in  her  presence.  Transported 
at  once  with  grief  and  rage,  on  learning  the  barbarous 
infidelity  of  which  the  earl  had  been  the  victim  and  her- 
self the  dupe,  the  queen  shook  in  her  bed  the  dying 
countess,  and  vehemently  exclaiming,  that  God  might 
forgive  her,  but  she  never  could,  flew  out  of  the  chamber. 

Returning  to  her  palace,  she  surrendered  herself  with- 
out resistance  to  the  despair  which  seized  her  heart  on 
this  fatal  and  too  late  disclosure. 

“ Hence,”  says  Miss  Aikin,  in  her  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  “ her  refusal  of  medicine,  and  almost 
of  food  ; hence  her  obstinate  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
sighs,  groans,  and  broken  hints  of  a deep  sorrow,  which 
she  cared  not  to  reveal ; hence  her  days  and  nights  seated 
on  the  floor  sleepless,  her  eyes  fixed ; in  short,  all  those 
heart-rending  symptoms  of  incurable  — mortal  anguish, 
which  conducted  her  in  the  space  of  twenty  days  to  the 
lamentable  termination  of  a long  life  of  power,  prosperity, 
and  glory.” 
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1.  What  request  did  Essex  make  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham  ? 

2.  How  did  the  queen  receive  the  communication  ? 


Lesson  CLXXXI. — june  the  thirtieth. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle's  Execution. 

“ Before  he  left  the  castle  he  had  his  dinner  at  the  usual 
hour,  at  which  he  discoursed,  not  only  calmly,  but  even 
cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteris  and  others.  After  dinner 
he  retired,  as  was  his  custom,  to  his  bed-chamber,  where, 
it  is  recorded,  he  slept  quietly  for  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council  came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a desire  to 
speak  with  him  : upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was  asleep, 
and  had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the  manager  dis- 
believed the  account,  which  he  considered  as  a device  to 
avoid  further  questionings.  To  satisfy  him,  the  door  of 
the  bed-chamber  was  half  opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  en- 
joying a sweet  and  tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by  the 
doom  of  him  and  his  fellows,  was  to  die  within  the  space 
of  two  short  hours ! Struck  with  the  sight,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  quitted  the  castle  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, and  hid  himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an  acquaint- 
ance who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  himself  upon  the  first 
bed  that  presented  itself,  and  had  every  appearance  of  a 
man  suffering  the  most  excruciating  torture.  His  friend, 
who  had  been  apprised  by  the  servant  of  the  state  he  was 
in,  and  who  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  ill,  offered 
him  some  wine.  He  refused,  saying,  ‘ No,  no,  that  will 
not  help  me:  I have  been  in  at  Argyle,  and  saw  him 
sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  ever  man  did,  within  an  hour  of 
eternity ! But  as  for  me ’ 

“ What  a satisfactory  spectacle  to  a philosophical  mind, 
to  see  the  oppressor,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  envying 
his  victim ! What  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of 
virtue  ! "What  an  affecting  and  forcible  testimony  to  the 
value  of  that  peace  of  mind  which  innocence  alone  can 
confer ! 

“ On  the  scaffold  he  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some 
tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Maitland, 
for  his  daughter  and  grandchildren;  stripped  himself  of  part 
of  his  apparel,  of  which  he  likewise  made  presents  ; and 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Having  uttered  a short 
prayer,  he  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner ; which  was 
instantly  obeyed,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.” 

Charles  James  Fox. 
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Twilight  lingers  dim  and  deep, 
Hushing  Earth  in  dewy  sleep ; 

Till  along  the  amber  sky 
Morning’s  fiery  arrows  fly, 

Showing  splendours  far  and  near, 
Nature’s  gorgeous  theatre ! 

Village  sounds  are  waking  now ; 
Birds  are  singing  on  the  bough  ; 
Through  the  hoary  umbraged  oak 
Slowly  curls  the  cottage  smoke j 
To  the  forest  far  and  gray 
Chants  the  woodman  on  his  way. 
Now  the  tisher  thro’  the  pool 
Woodbine  shaded,  clear  and  cool, 
Where,  by  moss  and  tufted  weed. 
Loves  the  speckled  trout  to  feed, 
Wades  with  cautious  step  and  eye, 
Flinging  oft  the  gilded  fly  ; 

Yet,  with  deep  delighted  ear. 
Pausing  in  his  sport,  to  hear 
Where  the  milkmaid’s  merry  song 
Rings  the  primrose  path  along. 
Some  sweet  measure  of  the  time 
When  the  heart  was  in  the  rhyme. 
Sights  like  these  let  sluggards  soom, 
Joy  is  in  the  Summer  Mom. 


Mark  Antony  named  this  month  in 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Cesar. 
Its  former  name  was  Quiniilis  (the  fifth 
month.)  — It  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
Idem  Monath,  from  the  hay  harvest. 

On  the  2.Vi  of  July 
the  Sun  enters  Leo, 
commencing  the 
hottest  season  of 
the  year. 


Leo  Q. 
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Lesson  CLXXXII. — jcly  the  first. 

Of  the  Poets,  Historians,  and  Orators  of  Greece. 

A delicately  refined  taste  and  lively  imagination,  with 
a rich  and  harmonious  language,  have  rendered  the 
Greeks  masters  of  literature,  and  models  of  all  enlight- 
ened people  : their  incomparable  language  unites,  in  the 
works  of  Homer,  all  the  graces,  force,  and  majesty  of 
style  to  be  conceived, — a proof  that  there  must  have  been 
good  writers  before  him,  as  perfection  is  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  must  be  the  result  of  long  literary  labour. 
Poetry  has  at  all  times  outstripped  other  kinds  of  writing. 
A species  of  natural  instinct  led  men  to  celebrate  their 
pleasures ; the  gods  they  adored,  the  heroes  they  admired, 
and  the  facts  they  wished  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
future  generations.  The  aim  of  Homer’s  Biad  was  to 
stifle  discord,  and  excite  heroism  amongst  the  Greeks ; for 
pacific  virtues  were  at  that  time  little  known,  and  less 
esteemed.  The  poems  of  Homer  first  gave  rise  to  tra- 
gedies, by  his  most  admired  passages  being  recited  on  the 
stage.  Sophocles  and  his  rival  Euripides  rendered  tra- 
gedy more  moral  and  affecting : thus  emulation  acted  as 
the  spur  to  talents,  and  produced  the  nearest  approaches 
to  perfection. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Athenians,  after 
having  tasted  the  sublimity  of  their  tragic  poets,  could 
endure,  much  less  applaud,  the  indecent  buffoonery  of 
Aristophanes ; or  why  they  suffered  him  to  satirize  the 
gods,  their  government,  and  magistrates:  but  such  was 
the  licence  of  ancient  comedy,  of  which  the  people  were 
not  ashamed  to  approve.  Alexander  was  the  first  who 
corrected  this  abuse,  by  the  introduction  of  what  was 
called  the  new  comedy,  which  painted  manners  and  cha- 
racter without  wounding  decency.  Menander  excelled  in 
that  species  of  composition,  and  we  have  the  more  reason 
to  regret  the  loss  of  his  works,  as  they  were  the  models  of 
Terence.  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Theo- 
critus, have  immortalized  themselves  by  different  sorts  of 
poetry  : odes,  elegies,  idyls,  and  epigrams,  are  all  the 
offsprings  of  Greece,  though  most  of  them  were  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  Romans. 

Herodotus,  of  Halicarnassus,  is  considered  the  father 
of  history  : he  was  born  a few  years  after  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  is  justly  accused  of  being  too 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  of  exaggerating  the  actions  of 
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his  countrymen,  in  order  to  flatter  their  vanity.  His 
works  were  read  at  the  Olympic  games,  amid  great  ap- 
plause: upon  which  occasion  Thucydides,  then  very 
young,  shed  tears,  as  if  at  a tragedy ; from  which  Hero- 
dotus, who  saw  it,  presaged  that  he  was  endowed  with 
talents  of  great  promise.  Nor  was  he  mistaken ; the 
History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  he  afterwards- 
wrote,  being  a model  of  truth  and  excellence.  Shortly 
after,  Xenophon  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  career ; 
but  his  Cyropsedia  must  not  be  read  as  a history,  it  being 
rather  a moral  and  political  novel,  partly  founded  on 
facts.  Polybius,  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  Plutarch,  are  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  historians  that  afterwards 
appeared. 

To  Pericles  is  attributed  the  origin  of  true  eloquence, 
which  joins  sublimity  of  language  to  strength  of  reason- 
ing. By  this  admirable  talent,  Demosthenes  acquired  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people: 
Eurycles,  his  rival,  was  often  unable  to  resist  him,  and 
even  the  talents  of  Phocion  he  frequently  triumphed 
over.  In  a republic  where  the  most  eloquent  man  became 
the  most  powerful,  elocution  was  naturally  highly  culti- 
vated ; and  many  masters  grew  rich  by  teaching  it.  But  to 
form  a truly  good  orator,  a ready  capacity,  considerable 
practice,  and  a penetrating  genius  are  indispensable. 

1.  What  have  rendered  the  Greeks  models  of  all  enlightened  people? 

2.  What  first  gave  rise  to  tragedies  ? 

3.  Who  is  considered  the  father  of  history? 

4.  To  whom  is  the  origin  of  true  eloquence  attributed  ? 


Lesson  CLXXXHI.  — july  the  second. 

Silver. 

Next  to  gold,  silver  is  the  most  malleable  of  metals.  It 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  ; but  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Andes,  in  situations  which,  though  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  that  nature  has  most  abun- 
dantly distributed  this  metal.  The  silver  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  far  exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  mines : for  we  are  told  by  Humboldt,  that 
three  mines,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries,  afforded 
316,023,883  pounds  troy  of  pure  silver  ; and  he  remarks 
that  this  quantity  would  form  a solid  globe  of  silver 
91,206  English  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  most  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at  present 
are  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and  the  Hartz.  The  annual 
produce  of  these  united  is  about  180,000/.  Within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  there  has  been  a great  increase 
in  the  produce  of  silver  from  the  Russian  mines.  The 
celebrated  mines  of  Konigsberg,  in  Norway,  once  so  rich 
in  native  silver,  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

Silver  has  also  been  obtained  from  some  of  the  lead 
mines  in  Great  Britain.  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical 
Essays , observes,  that  by  the  silver  which  was  produced 
from  the  lead  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton  is  said  to  have  cleared  2000/.  per  month,  and  that  this 
enabled  him  to  undertake  the  great  work  of  bringing  the 
New  River  from  Ware  to  London. 

Silver  is  exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious.  It  may  be 
beat  out  into  leaves  only  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  drawn  into  wire  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  It  melts  at  28°  of 
Wedgwood’s  pyrometer;  and  when  exposed  to  a tempe- 
rature considerably  higher,  it  becomes  volatilized.  Atmo- 
spheric air  has  no  effect  upon  it,  except  when  it  contains 
sulphurous  vapours,  sulphuretted  or  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen gases.  It  unites  to  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It 
slightly  unites  with  the  brittle  acidifiable  metals.  With 
gold  it  forms  what  i3  termed  green  gold.  Copper  renders 
it  harder  without  much  impairing  its  ductility.  It  is 
oxydized  and  dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids  ; and  the 
acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decomposable  by  the  alkalies, 
earths,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  the  metals. 

Different  methods  are  employed  in  different  countries 
to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexico,  Peru,  &e.,  the 
mineral  is  pounded,  roasted,  washed,  and  then  triturated 
with  mercury  in  vessels  filled  with  water ; and  a mill  being 
employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agitation,  the  silver  by 
that  means  combines  with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus 
obtained  is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate  any  foreign 
matters  from  it,  and  then  strained  and  pressed  through 
leather.  This  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the 
mercury  from  the  silver,  which  is  then  melted  and  cast 
into  bars  or  ingots. 

1.  In  what  countries  are  the  silver  mines  most  productive  ? 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  silver  would  it  take  to  form  a solid  globe 
91,206  feet  in  diameter? 

3.  What  is  said  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  ? 

4.  In  what  manner  is  silver  extracted  from  its  ores  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.  ? 
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Lesson  CLXXXIV.  — july  the  third. 

The  Dog  Days. 

On  the  third  of  July  Dog-days  begin.  These  days  are 
so  called  from  the  star  Canis  or  dog-star,  which  then  rises 
and  sets  with  the  sun,  and  greatly  increases  the  heat. 
This  is  the  popular  notion. 

Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  “ Mathematical  and  Philosophical 
Dictionary,”  under  the  article  Canicular  Days,  has  the 
following  observations  : — “ Some  authors  say,  from  Hip- 
pocrates and  Pliny,  that  the  day  this  star  first  rises  in  the 
morning,  the  sea  boils,  wine  turns  sour,  dogs  begin  to 
grow  mad,  the  bile  increases  and  irritates,  and  all  animals 
grow  languid ; also  that  the  diseases  it  usually  occasions 
in  men  are  burning  fevers,  hysterics,  and  phrensies.  The 
Romans,  too,  sacrificed  a brown  dog  every  year  to  Ca- 
nicula at  his  first  rising,  to  appease  his  rage. 

“ All  this,  however,  arose  from  a groundless  idea  that 
the  dog-star  so  rising  was  the  occasion  of  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  diseases  of  that  season,  for  the  star  not  only 
varies  in  his  rising,  in  every  one  year,  as  the  latitude 
varies,  but  it  is  always  later  and  later  every  year,  in  all 
latitudes  ; so  that  in  time  the  star  may,  by  the  same  rule, 
come  to  be  charged  with  bringing  frost  and  snow,  when 
he  comes  to  rise  in  winter.” 

The  doctor  adds,  “ that,  according  to  the  common  me- 
thod of  counting  the  dog-days,  they  had  at  length  fallen 
considerably  after  the  hottest  time  of  the  year ; but  that 
they  are  now  properly  placed  in  almanacks  from  July  3 
to  August  11.” 

1.  From  what  are  these  days  called  Dog-days  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Romans  on  this  day  ? 

3 Where  are  the  dog-days  now  placed  in  the  almanacks  ? 


Lesson  CLXXXY.  — july  the  fourth. 

The  Mocking  Bird. 

The  mocking-bird  is  a species  of  thrush  not  uncommon  in 
many  parts  both  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  India  islands.  In  size,  it  does  not  exceed  the 
European  song-bird,  and  perhaps  is  not  equal  to  it  in  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage  ; it  is,  however,  far  from  being  an 
inelegant  creature,  but  it  is  better  known  for  the  peculi- 
arity and  amazing  power  of  its  voice.  Although  not  gifted 
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with  any  powerful  weapons  of  self-defence,  these  birds  dis- 
play extraordinary  courage  in  defence  of  their  eggs  and 
young,  and  will  fearlessly  attack  any  animal  which  may 
approach  their  haunts,  even  their  greatest  enemy,  a species 
of  black  snake. 

“ To  these  qualities,”  says  Wilson,  the  American  author, 
“ we  may  add  that  of  a voice  full,  strong,  and  musical, 
and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear 
mellow  tones  of  the  wood-thrush,  to  the  savage  scream  of 
the  bald-eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully  fol- 
lows his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression 
he  greatly  exceeds  them. 

“ In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a tall 
bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewy  morning, 
while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a multitude  of 
warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises  pre-eminent  over  every 
competitor.  The  ear  can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to 
which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a mere  accompaniment. 
Neither  is  this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as  are  well 
acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  song-birds,  are  bold 
and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  His  ex- 
panded wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and  the 
buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action,  arresting  the  eye  as  his  song 
most  irresistibly  does  the  ear,  he  sweeps  round  with  en- 
thusiastic ecstasy.  He  mounts  or  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away. 

“ While  thus  exerting  himself,  a by-stander,  destitute 
of  sight,  would  suppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes 
had  assembled  together  on  a trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to 
produce  his  utmost  effect ; so  perfect  are  his  imitations. 
He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in 
search  of  birds  that  perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him, 
but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates  ; even  birds  them- 
selves are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic, 
and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  their  mates,  or 
dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of  thickets,  at  the 
scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  sparrow-hawk. 

“ The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state, 
when  he  commences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog  — Caesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master ; he 
squeaks  out  like  a hurt  chicken  — and  the  hen  hurries 
about,  with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking 
to  protect  its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
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mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a passing  wheel-bar- 
row, follow,  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the 
tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable 
length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings 
of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale,  or  the  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execution 
and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  in- 
feriority, and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to 
triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

“ Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during  the 
solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in 
silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful  solo;  and  serenades 
us  the  livelong  night,  with  a full  display  of  his  vocal 
powers,  making  the  whole  neighbourhood  ring  with  his 
inimitable  melody.” 

1.  Where  is  the  mocking-bird  mostly  found  ? 

2.  What  would  a by-stander  suppose  if  he  heard  the  bird  sing  but 
could  not  see  it  ? 

3.  Describe  his  imitative  powers  when  domesticated. 


Lesson  CLXXXVI. — jult  the  fifth. 

Bishop  Watson. 

On  this  day,  in  1816,  died  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  long  known  to  the  world  as  a theologian,  a chemist, 
an  agriculturist,  and  a man  of  letters. 

For  many  years  he  pursued  with  ardour  his  favourite 
study  of  chemistry ; and  the  first  volume  of  his  “ Chemical 
Essays”  is  an  evidence  of  his  success  in  this  boundless 
field  of  science.  By  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, to  whom  this  work  was  inscribed,  he  obtained  a 
mitre.  From  that  moment  he  seems  to  have  abandoned 
his  once  favourite  pursuit,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  preface  to  his  fifth  and  last 
volume. 

“When  I was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1771,  I 
determined  to  abandon  for  ever  the  study  of  chemistry, 
and  I did  abandon  it  for  several  years ; but  the  veteris 
vestigia  fiammee  still  continued  to  delight  me,  and  at 
length  seduced  me  from  my  purpose.  When  I was  made 
a bishop,  in  1782,  I again  determined  to  quit  my  favourite 
pursuit ; the  volume  which  I now  offer  to  the  public  is  a 
sad  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my  resolution.  I have  on 
this  day,  however,  offered  a sacrifice  to  other  people’s 
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notions,  I confess,  rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of  epis- 
copal decorum — I have  destroyed  all  my  chemical  manu- 
scripts. A prospect  of  returning  health  might  have  per- 
suaded me  to  pursue  this  delightful  science ; hut  I have 
now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever;  at  least,  I have 
taken  the  most  effectual  step  I could  to  wean  myself  from 
an  attachment  to  it ; for,  with  the  holy  zeal  of  the  idolaters 
of  old,  who  had  been  addicted  to  curious  arts,  I have 
burned  my  books.” 

The  author  of  the  “ Pursuits  of  Literature  ” thus  notices 
the  bishop’s  admirable  refutation  of  Paine’s  work: — 

“ Yet  all  shall  read,  when,  bold  in  strength  divine, 

Prelatic  virtue  guards  the  Christian  shrine, 

Pleased  from  the  pomp  of  science  to  descend, 

And  teach  the  people  as  their  hallow’d  friend; 

In  gentle  warnings  to  th’  unsettled  breast. 

In  all  its  wand’rings  from  the  realms  of  rest, 

From  impious  scoffs  and  ribaldry  to  turn. 

And  Reason’s  Age  by  reason’s  light  discern  ; 

' Refix  insulted  truth  with  temper’d  zeal, 

And  feel  that  joy  which  Watson  best  can  feeL” 


1.  Whose  death  Is  recorded  as  having  happened  on  this  day,  1816? 

2.  Under  what  character  was  Dr.  Watson  long  known  to  the  world  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  teieris  vestigia  flamnue  9 


Lesson  CLXXXYII. — july  the  sixth. 

Richard  I.  of  England. 

Richard  I.  began  his  reign  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1189. 
The  most  shining  part  of  this  prince’s  character  was  his 
military  talents : no  man,  even  in  that  romantic  age,  car- 
ried courage  and  intrepidity  to  a greater  height ; and  this 
quality  gained  him  the  appellation  of  the  lion-hearted  — 
cceur-de-lion.  He  passionately  loved  glory ; and,  as  his 
conduct  in  the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  every  talent  necessary  for  ac- 
quiring it ; his  resentments  also  were  high,  his  pride  un- 
conquerable ; and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  his  neighbours, 
had  therefore  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  continuance 
of  his  reign  a perpetual  scene  of  blood  and  violence. 

Of  an  impetuous  and  vehement  spirit,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  all  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  qualities  which 
are  incident  to  that  character.  He  was  open,  frank, 
generous,  sincere,  and  brave ; he  was  revengeful,  domi- 
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neering,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  cruel;  and  was  thus 
better  calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the  splendour  of  his 
enterprises,  than  either  to  promote  their  happiness  or  his 
own  grandeur,  by  a sound  and  well-regulated  policy. 

As  military  talents,  in  all  ages,  but  more  especially  in 
those  chivalric  days,  made  great  impression  on  the  people, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved  by  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  he  is  remarked  to  have  been  the  first  prince  of 
the  Norman  line  who  bore  a sincere  affection  and  regard 
for  them. 

He  passed,  however,  only  four  months  of  his  reign  in 
England:  the  Crusade  employed  him  nearly  three  years;  he 
was  detained  about  four  months  in  captivity ; the  rest  of 
his  reign  was  spent  either  in  war,  or  preparations  for  war, 
against  France,'  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  fame 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  East,  that  he  seemed  deter- 
mined, notwithstanding  all  his  past  misfortunes,  to  have 
further  exhausted  his  kingdom,  and  to  have  exposed  him- 
self to  new  hazards,  by  conducting  another  expedition 
against  the  infidels. 

1 . Whac  was  the  most  shining  part  of  Richard’s  character  ? 

2.  What  appellation  did  his  courage  and  his  intrepidity  gain  him  ? 

3.  How  was  he  regarded  by  his  English  subjects  ? 


Lesson  CLXXXVin.  — jcly  the  seventh. 

Untrodden  Ground. — Lines  suggested  by  a nameless 
Landscape. 

What  avail,  though  earth  be  wide  ? 

All  its  beauty  hath  been  spied  ! 

Where’s  the  vale  that  lies  so  still, 

Bosom’d  in  so  calm  a hill, 

That  no  wanderer  ever  found  ? 

Where’s  the  spot  of  holy  ground, 

Isle,  or  peak,  or  promontory, 

That  hath  not  some  human  story, 

Dark  with  guilt,  or  gloom’d  with  woe  ? 
Where’s  the  water’s  peaceful  flow, 

Lake,  or  sea,  or  river  deep, 

Resting  in  such  dreamy  sleep, 

That  no  eye  e’er  look’d  upon, 

Save  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun  ? 

Where’s  the  wood  so  dense  and  green, 

That  no  human  hut  hath  seen ; 
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Where  no  wax-song  ever  peal’d, 

Where  no  savage  lay  conceal’d 
Since  the  day  the  world  began  ? 

No  where — no  where ! all  earth  round 
Is  unholy,  common  ground. 

And  is  trod  by  common  man  ! 

Poet,  hail ! and  Painter,  too  ! 

There  are  regions  known  to  you, 
Mountains  old  and  rivers  wide, 

That  no  eye  but  yours  hath  spied ! 

You  behold,  in  valleys  deep, 

Quiet  people  with  their  sheep, 

Like  the  shepherd-race  of  old 
In  the  fabled  years  of  gold ! 

You  see  rivers  flowing  on. 

Golden  with  the  setting  sun ; 

And  the  little  boats  you  see 
Sail  upon  them  tranquilly ! 

You  see  cities,  old  and  lone, 

Built  as  of  eternal  stone, 

Silent,  stately,  and  sublime ; 

Relics  of  an  ancient  time. 

Of  a race  long  pass’d  away. 

Ye  are  stronger  than  decay ! 

Ye  can  people  each  old  place 
With  its  gone,  forgotten  race ; 

Ye  can  know  whate’er  they  knew  ! 
Poet,  hail ! and  Painter,  too, 

Traveller  ne’er  was  wise  as  you  I 


Lesson  CLXXXIX. — July  the  eighth. 

Edmund  Burke. 

On  this  day,  in  1797,  expired  Edmund  Burke,  a most 
eminent  English  orator  and  politician.  The  richness  of 
his  mind  illustrated  every  subject  he  touched  upon.  In 
conversing  with  him  he  attracted  by  his  novelty,  variety, 
and  research ; and  his  “ Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful ” established  his  reputation  as  a writer  of  first-rate 
pretensions. 

As  an  orator  he  had  excellences  which  always  gave 
him  singular  pre-eminence  in  the  senate.  He  was  not  — 
though  it  was  evident  he  drew  from  these  great  resources 
— like  Cicero,  or  Demosthenes,  or  any  one  else:  the 
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happy  power  of  diversifying  his  matter,  and  placing  it  in 
various  relations,  was  all  his  own  ; and  here  he  was  gene- 
rally truly  “ sublime  and  beautiful.” 

He  had  not,  perhaps,  always  the  art  of  concluding  in 
the  right  place ; partly  owing  to  the  vividness  of  his 
fancy  and  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  partly 
owing  to  that  irritability  of  temper,  which  he  himself 
apologizes  for  to  his  friends  in  his  last  notice  of  them ; 
but  those  speeches  he  published  do  not  partake  of  this 
fault,  which  shows  that  in  his  closet  his  judgment  returned 
to  its  usual  standard. 

As  a writer  he  is  still  higher ; and,  judging  of  him  from 
his  earliest  to  his  latest  productions,  he  must  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  those  prodigies  which  are  sometimes 
given  to  the  world  to  be  admired,  but  cannot  be  imitated. 
He  possessed  all  kinds  of  styles,  and  gave  them  to  the 
head  and  heart  in  a most  exquisite  manner:  pathos, 
taste,  argument,  experience,  sublimity,  were  all  the  ready 
colours  of  his  palette,  and  from  his  pencil  they  derived 
their  brightest  dyes.  He  was  one  of  the  few  whose  wri- 
tings broke  the  fascinating  links  of  party,  and  compelled 
all  to  admire  the  brilliancy  of  his  pen. 

He  was  a firm  professor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
exercised  his  principles  in  its  duties ; wisely  considering 
“ That  whatever  disunites  man  from  God,  disunites  man 
from  man.”  He  looked  within  himself  for  the  regulation 
of  his  conduct,  which  was  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of 
life;  he  was  warm  in  his  affections,  and  simple  in  his 
manners. 

1.  Who  expired  on  this  day,  in  1797  ? 

2.  In  what  respect,  as  an  orator,  was  Edmund  Burke  entitled  to  the 
epithets  tublime  and  beautiful  f 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  Burke  as  a writer  ? 


Lesson  CXC. — july  the  ninth. 

Vasco  De  Gama. 

On  this  day,  in  1497,  Vasco  De  Gama,  an  illustrious 
Portuguese,  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  his  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  Lisbon  he  was  generally  considered  as  going  to 
certain  destruction,  and  the  whole  equipment  as  devoted ; 
but  though,  on  his  approach  to  the  Cape,  he  actually  en- 
countered dreadful  storms,  his  perseverance  was  not  to  be 
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conquered.  Like  Columbus,  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
mutinous  despondence  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  with 
the  elements,  but  was  superior  to  all. 

Having  doubled  the  Cape  on  the  20th  of  November, 
he  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  but  met  with 
inveterate  hostility  and  treachery  from  the  Moorish  set- 
tlers, except  the  King  of  Melinda.  He  proceeded  as  far 
as  Calicut ; doubled  the  Cape  again  in  April,  1499;  and 
returned  to  Lisbon  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  almost 
two  months. 

The  king  and  nation  were  overjoyed  at  this  success ; 
and  he  was  created  Count  of  Vidignere,  and  Admiral  of 
the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  seas. 

Gama  now  rested  a few  years,  while  Cabral  was  sent 
out  with  thirteen  ships,  and  John  de  Nova,  with  a rein- 
forcement of  three  more,  visited  Calicut;  but  it  was 
found  that  greater  force  was  wanted,  and  in  1502,  he  set 
sail  again,  having  twenty  ships  under  his  command.  He 
returned  in  September,  1503,  with  thirteen  ships  laden 
with  riches. 

When  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  died,  the  credit  of 
Gama  continued  unimpaired  ; and,  in  1524,  he  was  by  his 
successor,  John  HI.,  appointed  viceroy  of  India.  He  re- 
turned thither  a third  time,  and  established  his  seat  of 
government  at  Cochin,  but  died  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1525,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  settled.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Don  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  and 
created  a grandee  of  Portugal. 

Gama  was  formed  by  nature  to  conduct  the  most 
arduous  enterprises.  His  intrepidity,  which  was  invin- 
cible, was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  sagacity  and 
prudence ; and  the  feelings  of  his  heart  appear  to  won- 
derful advantage,  when  we  find  him,  amid  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  public  applause,  after  his  first  return 
from  India,  drooping  for  the  loss  of  his  brother  and 
companion  of  his  voyage,  Paulus  de  Gama,  and  unable 
to  enjoy  his  fame.  He  had  even  sent  his  flag-ship 
home  before  him,  under  the  command  of  Coello,  his 
next  officer,  that  he  might  attend  and  soothe  the  death- 
bed of  this  beloved  brother.  Such  a victory  of  tenderness 
over  ardent  and  successful  ambition  gives  a better  picture 
of  his  heart  than  the  most  elaborate  eulogium. 

The  poem  of  Camoens,  entitled  “The  Lusiad,”  on 
Gama’s  first  expedition,  is  well  known  in  this  country  by 
Mickle’s  able  translation. 
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1.  What  illustrious  Portuguese  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  this  day,  fat 
1497,  on  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  ? 

2.  By  whom  was  he  appointed  viceroy  of  India  ? 

3.  When  did  Vasco  de  Gama  die  ? 

4.  What  proofs  of  fraternal  affection  did  he  give  ? 


Lesson  CXCI. — july  the  tenth. 

East-lndia  Company. 

This  celebrated,  powerful,  and  opulent  commercial  asso- 
ciation, which  has  extended  its  sway  over  the  whole  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  was  incorporated  about  the  42d  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a.  d.  1600,  and  empowered  to  trade  to 
countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ex- 
clusive of  all  others. 

A variety  of  causes  had  been  long  operating  in  favour 
of  such  an  incorporation.  Several  very  valuable  East 
India  ships  had  been  taken  from  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards by  the  English  fleets,  and  awakened  the  cupidity 
of  our  merchants  to  the  obtaining  a share  in  a traffic 
which  promised  such  great  advantages.  At  length,  in 
1 593,  an  armament  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  and  commanded  by  Sir  John  Borroughs, 
fell  in,  near  the  Azores,  with  the  largest  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese carracks,  a ship  of  1600  tons  burden,  canying  700 
men,  and  36  brass  cannon  ; and,  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict, carried  her  into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largest 
vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  England ; and  her  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  gold,  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porce- 
lain, ivory,  &c.,  excited  the  ardour  of  the  English  to 
engage  in  so  opulent  a commerce. 

About  the  year  1698,  application  being  made  to  parlia- 
ment by  private  merchants  for  laying  the  trade  open,  an 
act  passed  empowering  every  subject  of  England,  upon 
raising  a sum  of  money  for  the  supply  of  the  government, 
to  trade  to  those  parts.  A great  subscription  was  accord- 
ingly raised,  and  the  subscribers  were  styled  the  New 
East-lndia  Company ; but  the  old  establishment  being  in 
possession  of  all  the  forts  on  the  coast  of  India,  the  new 
one  found  it  its  interest  to  unite ; and  both,  trading  with 
one  joint  stock,  have  ever  since  been  known  under  one 
name,  viz.  The  United  East-lndia  Company. 

Many  and  severe  have  been  the  contests  between  the 
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advocates  of  a free  trade  to  India,  and  the  friends  of  the 
“incorporated  company;”  but  at  length  the  long-sup- 
ported  monopoly  of  that  powerful  body  yielded  to  the  act 
3 and  4 Will.  4.  c.  85.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1854, 
which,  in  fact,  has  put  a limit  to  the  Company’s  commer- 
cial character,  by  enacting  that  its  trade  to  China  was  to 
cease  on  the  22d  of  April,  1834,  and  that  the  Company 
was,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date,  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks  on  hand,  and  close  their  commercial  business.  The 
functions  of  the  East-India  Company  are  now,  therefore, 
wholly  political.  The  Company  is  to  continue  to  govern 
India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  till  the  30th  of  April,  1854. 

“ The  territorial  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  East- 
India  Company  (says  Mr.  M'Culloch)  have,  for  a length- 
ened period,  equalled  those  of  the  most  powerful  monar- 
chies. At  present  they  are  greater  than  those  of  either 
Russia  or  Austria,  being  inferior  only  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  ! Still,  however,  the  Company’s  fi- 
nancial situation  is  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous.  Vast 
as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  expenditure  appears,  in 
most  instances,  to  have  been  still  larger ; and  at  this  mo- 
ment their  debts  exceed  60,000,000/. !” 

In  the  age  of  Nero  the  East-India  trade  was  carried  on 
by  the  river  Nile ; the  merchandise  proceeded  in  caravans 
to  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  was  embarked  for  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  specie  annually  carried  from  Rome  upon 
this  account,  according  to  Pliny’s  computation,  amounted 
to  about  300,000/.  sterling  ; and  the  usual  returns,  which 
arrived  in  December  and  January,  yielded,  in  clear  gain, 
a hundred  for  one ! 

• 

1.  When  was  the  East  India  Company  incorporated  ? 

2.  What  causes  had  been  long  operating  in  favour  of  its  incorpora- 
tion ? 

3.  What  was  the  state  of  the  East  India  trade  in  the  time  of  Nero  ? 


Lesson  CXCII. — july  the  eleventh. 
Charles  Macklin.  • 


On  the  11th  of  July,  1797,  at  the  great  age  of  107  years, 
died  Charles  Macklin,  for  many  years  styled  “the  Father 
of  the  English  Stage.”  He  established  his  fame  by  his 
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performance  of  Shylock  in  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice,”  in 
which  he  followed  nature,  truth,  and  propriety,  with  such 
effect,  as  to  excite  universal  admiration,  and  draw  from 
Pope  the  following  couplet, — 

“ This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakspeare  drew.” 

As  a dramatic  writer  he  appears  to  much  advantage  in 
his  “ Man  of  the  World  ” and  “ Love  h la  Mode,”  which 
still  retain  a considerable  share  of  their  original  popu- 
larity. He  was  a man  of  good  understanding,  which  he 
had  improved  by  a course  of  reading,  perhaps  desultory, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bear  his  part  in  conversation 
very  creditably. 

While  his  memory  remained,  his  fund  of  anecdote  was 
immense,  and  rendered  his  company  highly  agreeable.  His 
age,  however,  had,  in  his  opinion,  conferred  a dictatorial 
power ; and  it  was  not  easy  to  argue  with  him,  without 
exciting  his  irascible  temper,  which  showed  itself  in  much 
coarseness  of  expression. 

By  his  firmness  and  resolution  in  supporting  the  rights 
of  his  theatrical  brethren,  they  were  long  relieved  from  a 
species  of  oppression  to  which  they  had  been  ignomini- 
ously  subjected  for  many  years,  whenever  the  caprice  or 
malice  of  their  enemies  chose  to  exert  itself.  We  allude, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  “ to  the  prosecution  which 
he  commenced  and  carried  on  against  a certain  set  of  in- 
significant beings,  who,  calling  themselves  ‘ The  Town,’ 
used  frequently  to  disturb  the  entertainments  of  the 
theatre,  to  the  terror  of  the  actors,  as  well  as  to  the  an- 
noyance and  disgrace  of  the  public.” 

1.  What  was  the  age  of  Macklin  ? and  wha^was  he  styled  ? 

2.  By  what  did  Macklin  establish  his  fame  ? and  in  what  couplet  did 
Poi>e  record  it  ? 

3.  What  had,  in  his  opinion,  conferred  on  him  a dictatorial  power  t 


Lesson  CXCIH. — jult  the  twelfth. 
Erasmus. 

Os  this  dav,  in  1536,  expired  at  Basil,  in  Switzerland, 
Desiderius  Erasmus,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  those  men 
of  letters  who  were  engaged  in  the  revival  of  true  learn- 
ing. He  was  a native  of  Rotterdam,  in  Holland. 

Of  his  Latin  style  the  following  character  is  given  by 
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an  excellent  judge.  Dr.  Jortin  : “ The  style  of  Erasmus 
is  that  of  a man  who  had  a strong  memory,  a natural 
eloquence,  a lively  fancy,  and  a ready  invention;  who 
composed  with  great  facility  and  rapidity,  and  who  did 
not  care  for  the  trouble  of  revising  and  correcting  ; who 
had  spent  all  his  days  in  reading,  writing,  and  talking 
Latin  ; for  he  seems  to  have  had  no  turn  for  modern  lan- 
guages, and  perhaps  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  mother 
tongue.  His  style,  therefore,  is  always  unaffected,  easy, 
copious,  fluent,  and  clear ; but  not  always  perfectly  pure 
and  strictly  classical.  His  verses  are  plainly  the  compo- 
sition of  one  who  had  much  learning  and  good  sense,  and 
who  understood  prosody  or  the  technical  part  of  poetry, 
but  who  had  not  an  equal  elegance  of  taste,  and  an  ear 
for  poetical  numbers  : so  that  upon  the  whole  he  is  rather 
a versifier  than  a poet,  and  is  not  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  Italian  poets  of  those  days.” 

It  is  attributing  too  much  to  Erasmus  to  represent  him 
as  the  sole  reviver  of  good  learning;  for  he  had  some 
predecessors,  and  many  able  coadjutors  ; but  no  one 
contributed  so  much  as  he  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the  schools,  or  to  make 
literature  agreeable,  and  ally  it  with  good  sense  and  solid 
criticism.  He  was  a great  public  benefactor ; and 
therefore  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
glories  of  his  age  and  country.  His  memory  is  equally 
honoured  at  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death.  Se- 
veral of  his  relics  are  preserved  at  the  latter  place ; and 
at  the  former  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  is  marked 
with  an  inscription,  and  his  statue  in  bronze  decorates 
the  great  square. 

1.  Who  expired  on  this  day,  in  1536  ? 

2.  What  is  the  style  of  Erasmus  ? 

3.  Where  is  his  memory  honoured  ? 


Lesson  CXCIY. — joey  the  thirteenth. 

The  Horse. 

This  noble  animal  undoubtedly  excels  all  others  in  beauty 
and  usefulness.  The  most  esteemed  breeds  of  horses  are, 
the  Barbary  or  Arabian  horses,  remarkable  for  their 
fleetness ; the  English  race-horse  and  hunter,  which  com- 
bine beauty  with  swiftness ; and  the  English  draught- 
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horses,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and 
strength,  &c. 

In  Africa  horses  still  maintain  their  original  indepen- 
dence, and  range  at  pleasure  in  herds  of  several  hundreds, 
having  always  one  or  more  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  give 
an  alarm  against  the  approach  of  danger.  The  notice  is 
expressed  by  a sudden  snorting,  at  which  the  main  body 
gallops  off  with  the  most  surprising  swiftness. 

In  Arabia  almost  every  man  possesses  his  horse,  which 
lives  in  the  same  apartment  with  himself  and  family,  and 
is  considered  as  constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It  is 
fed  with  the  most  regular  attention,  is  cleaned  with  an 
incessant  assiduity,  and  is  never,  on  any  account,  ill- 
treated.  An  Arab  occasionally  appears-  to  carry  on  a 
conversational  intercourse  with  his  horse,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  animal  excites  in  return  a corresponding 
affection.  Bishop  Heber  says  his  Arab  horse  had  “almost 
as  much  attachment  and  as  coaxing  ways  as  a dog.  This 
seems  the  general  character  of  the  Arab  horse.  It  is 
not  the  fiery  dashing  animal  I had  supposed,  but  with 
more  rationality  about  him,  and  more  apparent  confidence 
in  him  than  the  majority  of  English  horses.” 

In  no  country,  however,  has  the  breed  of  horses  been 
more  attended  to  than  in  Great  Britain ; nor  are  they 
excelled  in  swiftness  or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Bar- 
bary or  Arabia,  while  in  supporting  fatigue  they  are 
much  superior  to  either.  But  by  the  absurd  practice 
of  running  our  race-horses  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
working  others  long  before  their  limbs  are  knit  or  their 
strength  come,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  services 
far  beyond  their  powers,  their  usefulness  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  their  lives  materially  shortened. 

The  age  of  a horse  under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to 
be  known  by  his  teeth.  The  horse  has  twenty-four  grinders, 
four  tushes,  or  single  teeth,  and  twelve  front  teeth,  or 
gatherers.  Mares  in  general  have  no  tushes.  The  black 
marks,  or  cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
corner  front  teeth,  adjoining  the  tushes.  At  four  years 
and  a half  old,  the  mark  teeth  are  just  visible  above  the 
gum,  and  the  cavity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen.  At  five,  the 
remaining  colt’s  teeth  are  shed,  and  the  tushes  appear. 
At  six,  the  tushes  are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and 
sharp,  with  a small  circle  of  flesh  growing  near  them ; 
the  horse’s  mouth  is  then  completed,  the  corner  teeth 
being  filled  up.  At  eight,  the  black  marks  disappear. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  a million  and  a half  of 
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horses  employed,  for  various  purposes  of  utility  and  plea- 
sure in  Great  Britain,  which  are  probably  worth  twenty- 
two  millions  sterling.  Cuvier  says,  “It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  more  horses  are  consumed  in  England  every 
ten  years,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  ten 
times  that  period,  except  those  which  perish  in  war.” 

1.  For  what  are  the  different  breeds  of  horses  distinguished  ? 

2.  What  consequences  follow  the  absurd  practices  of  too  early  run- 
ning and  over-working  the  English  horses  ? 

3.  What  says  Cuvier  on  the  subject  ? 


Lesson  CXCV. — jult  the  fourteenth. 

Patriotism  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  Russian  history  is 
that  of  the  reign  of  Peter,  surnamed  the  Great.  The 
name  of  the  several  countries  and  provinces  of  Russia, 
extensive,  rich,  and  fertile,  was  confounded,  among  foreign- 
ers, with  that  of  the  capital ; and  the  first  power  on  the 
continent  required  all  the  lustre  of  the  reign  of  a great 
man  to  take  that  rank  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
which  of  right  belonged  to  it. 

To  conquer  his  neighbouring  enemies,  Peter  began  by 
creating  a marine,  after  having  conquered  his  own  na- 
tural aversion  to  water.  On  his  return  from  a successful 
war,  he  sought  instruction  by  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  and,  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  he  thought 
nothing  beneath  him  by  which  he  could  benefit  society  ; 
hence  he  was  seen  frequenting  the  dockyards,  dressed  as 
a workman,  as  he  followed  the  lessons  of  surgery,  ana- 
tomy, and  physic.  Returned  to  his  states,  to  which  the 
turbulence  of  a deluded  soldiery  had  called  him,  he  re- 
established his  rights  over  the  provinces,  which,  in  the 
general  disorder,  had  been  forcibly  separated  from  the 
empire ; he  led  new  levies  against  his  formidable  enemy, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  glory  of  whose  arms  re- 
sounded through  Europe,  and  made  neighbouring  nations 
tremble. 

Such  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  a just  but  difficult 
war ; such  activity  in  creating  the  establishments  of  civi- 
lization, conceived  and  executed  in  the  midst  of  battles, 
was  at  length  crowned  with  success:  he  recovered  the 
possessions  of  his  ancestors,  and  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  centre  of  his  conquests. 
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Legislator,  general,  mariner, — cultivating  the  sciences, 
excelling  in  several  arts,  and  also  in  trades,  which  he  did 
not  disdain  to  engage  in, — it  was  also  he  who  preserved 
the  history  of  his  own  reign,  by  inserting  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  it  in  a journal, — a work  as  precious 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  facts,  as  for  the  hand  which 
wrote  it.  This  monarch,  whose  mind  embraced  so  many 
subjects,  led  a private  life  of  the  greatest  popularity; 
here  he  laid  aside  the  splendour  of  his  diadem  and  the 
ascendency  he  was  entitled  to  from  the  superiority  of  his 
genius.  Having  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  domi- 
nions on  both  sides,  by  adding  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia, 
and  part  of  Finland  to  his  vast  possessions  in  Europe,  and 
entire  provinces  conquered  from  Persia,  in  Asia,  Peter 
the  Great  died  the  25th  of  January,  1725,  at  the  age  of 
fifty -two  years,  after  an  active  and  glorious  reign  which 
lasted  forty-three  years. 

The  mode  adopted  by  this  enterprising  monarch  for  ob- 
taining that  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  conceived  was 
indispensable  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Russian  empire, 
is  romantic  in  the  extreme.  At  Amsterdam  he  worked, 
incognito,  in  a Dutch  ship-yard,  went  to  the  village  of 
Saardam,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  own 
country,  and  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
workmen,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloff.  Here  he 
lived  in  a little  hut  for  seven  weeks,  made  his  own  bed, 
and  prepared  his  own  food,  corresponded  with  his  ministers 
at  home,  and  laboured  at  the  same  time  in  ship-building. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation  of  William  HI.  to  visit 
London,  he  resided  there  in  the  royal  ship-yard,  and  often 
declared  that  if  he  were  not  czar  of  Russia,  he  would  be 
an  English  admiral,  so  highly  did  he  think  of  the  naval 
profession  and  of  the  country  that  was  protected  by  its 
“wooden  walls.” 

1.  What  means  did  Peter  the  Great  use  to  effect  the  conquest  of  his 
neighbouring  enemies  ? 

2.  Against  what  formidable  enemy  had  Peter  to  contend  ? 

3.  When  did  Peter  the  Great  die  ? and  how  long  did  he  reign  ? 


Lesson  CXCVI. — July  the  fifteenth. 

St.  Swithin. 

This  is  the  feast  of  St.  Swithin.  He  received  his  clerical 
tonsure,  and  put  on  the  monastic  habit,  in  the  old  monas- 
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tery  at  Winchester.  He  was  of  noble  parentage,  and 
passed  his  youth  in  the  study  of  grammar,  philosophy, 
and  the  Scriptures. 

Swithin  was  promoted  to  holy  orders  by  Helmstan, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  whose  death,  in  852,  King 
Ethelwolf  granted  him  the  see.  In  this  he  continued 
eleven  years,  and  died  in  868. 

As  Swithin  had  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the 
open  churchyard,  and  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster, 
as  was  usual  with  other  bishops,  his  request  was  complied 
with  : but  the  monks,  on  his  being  canonized,  considering 
it  disgraceful  for  the  saint  to  lie  in  a public  cemetery, 
resolved  to  remove  his  body  into  the  choir,  which  was  to 
have  been  done,  with  solemn  procession,  on  the  15th  of 
July.  It  rained,  however,  so  violently  for  forty  days 
succeeding  that  the  design  was  abandoned  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous ; and  they  honoured  his  memory  by  erecting 
a chapel  -on  his  grave,  at  which  many  miraculous  cures  of 
all  kinds  are  said  to  have  been  wrought.  To  the  above 
circumstance  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  old  saying, 
“ that,  if  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin’s,  it  will  rain  forty  days 
following ! ” 

In  Poor  Robin’s  Almanack  for  1697,  are  the  following 
quaint  and  doggrel  lines : 

“ In  this  month  is  St.  Swithin’s  day, 

On  which,  if  that  it  rain,  they  say 
Full  forty  days  after  it  will, 

Or  more  or  less,  some  rain  distil. 

This  Swithin  was  a saint,  I trow. 

And  Winchester’s  bishop  also, 

Who  in  his  time  did  many  a feat. 

As  Popish  legends  do  repeat 
A woman  having  broke  her  eggs 
By  stumbling  at  another’s  legs, 

For  which  she  made  a wofixl  cry, 

Saint  Swithin  chanced  for  to  come  by. 

Who  made  them  all  as  sound,  or  more 
Than  ever  that  they  were  before. 

But  whether  this  were  so  or  no, 

’Tis  more  than  you  or  I do  know. 

Better  it  is  to  rise  betime. 

And  to  make  hay  while  sun  doth  shine. 

Than  to  believe  in  tales  and  lies. 

Which  evil  monks  and  friars  devise.” 

1 . By  whom  was  St  Swithin  promoted  to  holy  orders  ? 

2.  Who  granted  him  the  see  of  Winchester  ? 

3.  What  old  saying  is  there  relative  to  St.  Swithin’s  day  ? and  from 
what  did  it  originate  ? 
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Lesson  CXCVIL — jult  the  sixteenth. 
Charity. 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue, 

Than  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angel  sung ; 

Had  I all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 

That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define ; 

And  had  I power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth ; 

Did  Shadrach’s  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire, 

To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire ; 

Or  had  I faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw. 

When  Moses  gave  them  miracles  and  law ; 

Yet,  gracious  Charity,  indulgent  guest, 

Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast, 

Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer ; 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair ; 

A cymbal’s  sound  were  better  than  my  voice ; 

My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 

Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind ; 

Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride  : 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives ; 

And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 

Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives ; 

She  builds  our  quiet  as  she  forms  our  lives ; 

Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even, 

And  opens  in  each  heart  a little  heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 

Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows ; 

To  one  fix’d  purpose  dedicates  its  power  j 
And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more  : 

Thus  in  obedience  to  what  heaven  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease  ; 

But  lasting  Charity’s  more  ample  sway, 

Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 

In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live, 

And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As  through  the  artist’s  intervening  glass 
Our  eye  perceives  the  distant  planets  pass, 

A little  we  discover,  but  allow 

That  more  remains  behind  than  art  can  show  : 

So  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve. 
Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above, 
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High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  up, 

By  faith  directed,  and  confirm’d  by  hope ; 

Yet  we  are  only  able  to  survey 
Dawnings  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day : 
Heaven’s  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight ; 
Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  light ! 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispell’d ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld, 

In  all  his  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on, 

Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  shall  die ; 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy  ; 

Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  fair  Charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 

Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 

Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsumed  thy  flame, 
Shalt  still  survive  — 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confess’d, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  bless’d! 


Lesson  CXCYIH.  — jcly  the  seventeenth. 

Electricity. 

Electricity  is  defined  to  be  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
tremely subtile  fluid,  in  general  invisible ; but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  diffused  through  most  bodies  ; is  remarkable 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  and  discovers  itself  to  lie 
one  of  the  principal  agents  in  nature.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  electrum  (amber),  a substance  the  attractive 
power  of  which  was  observed  at  least  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  aera. 

Electricity,  however,  scarcely  became  a distinct  object 
in  science  before  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  a book,  containing  accounts  of  several 
electrical  experiments,  was  written  by  Dr.  William  Gil- 
bert ; and  it  is  only  since  the  year  1745,  when  the  Leyden 
phial  was  discovered,  that  it  has  advanced  with  any  con- 
siderable rapidity.  From  that  time,  however,  electricity 
became  the  general  subject  of  conversation,  and,  as  a sci- 
ence, it  advanced  with  great  rapidity  under  the  auspices 
of  Franklin,  Priestley,  and  others. 

The  earth,  and  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
are  supposed  to  contain  a certain  quantity  of  an  exceed- 
ingly elastic  invisible  fluid,  called  the  electric  fluid.  This 
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certain  quantity  belonging  to  all  bodies  may  be  called 
their  natural  share;  and  which  of  itself,  in  its  dormant 
state,  produces  no  sensible  effect ; but  as  soon  as  the  equi- 
librium is  disturbed,  and  the  surface  of  any  substance 
becomes  possessed  of  more  than  its  natural  share,  it  exhi- 
bits the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  other 
remarkable  effects  are  produced  according  to  the  quantity 
of  excitation. 

Bodies  capable  of  accumulating  and  retaining  the  elec- 
tric fluid  are  impervious  to  its  power,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  excited,  so  are  they  less  per- 
vious; while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are  more 
pervious  are  less  capable  of  excitation.  They  are  called 
electrics,  or  non-conductors,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting  electri- 
city, and  on  that  account  called  conductors. 

To.  the  class  of  electrics  belong  resins,  bitumens,  glass, 
dry  animal  substances,  feathers,  paper,  white  sugar,  oils, 
chocolate,  &c.  Substances  of  this  description  may  be 
excited  by  friction,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  electric  appear- 
ances of  attracting  and  repelling  light  bodies,  and  emit- 
ting sparks  or  flashes  of  light,  attended  with  a sharp 
snapping  sound ; and  such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  electric 
fluid  in  motion,  that  no  perceptible  space  of  time  is  re- 
quired for  its  passage  to  any  known  distance.  It  is  now 
thoroughly  ascertained  that  lightning  is  the  rapid  motion 
of  vast  masses  of  the  electric  matter ; and  thunder  is  the 
noise  produced  by  the  motion  of  lightning.  Metallic 
points  silently  attract  electricity  from  the  bodies  charged 
with  it ; hence  the  use  of  pointed  conductors  to  secure 
buildings  from  the  effects  of  lightning.  The  aurora 
borealis,  or  northern  lights,  are  (according  to  the  best 
supported  theory)  the  effects  of  the  electric  fluid  passing 
through  highly-rarefied  air.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  and  water-spouts  are  generally 
accompanied  with,  and  dependant  upon,  electric  phe- 
nomena, 

1.  How  is  electricity  defined  ? 

2.  What  bodies  are  impervious,  and  what  pervious  to  the  electric 
power  ? 

3.  What  substances  belong  to  the  class  of  electrics,  or  non-conductors  ? 

4.  What  has  been  thoroughly  ascertained  with  respect  to  lightning, 
and  thunder  ? 
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Lesson  CXCIX. — july  the  eighteenth. 

Napoleon's  Invasion  of  France,  after  his  Escape  from 

Elba. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1815,  Napoleon  hastened  towards 
Grenoble.  He  was  anxious  to  arrive  there,  that  he  might 
receive  intelligence  from  his  friends  at  Paris.  By  that 
his  future  proceedings  would  be  regulated,  and  on  it 
his  fate  depended.  As  he  passed  through  St.  Bonnet, 
with  his  advanced  guard,  the  inhabitants  proposed  to 
ring  the  tocsin,  to  assemble  the  villagers,  and  accompany 
him  en  masse.  “ No ! ” replied  he,  “ Your  sentiments 
prove  to  me  that  I have  not  deceived  myself,  and  they 
afford  me  a sure  pledge  of  the  sentiments  of  my  soldiers. 
I do  not  need  your  services,  and  will  not  drag  you  from 
your  homes.  Those  whom  I meet  will  range  themselves  on 
my  side,  and  the  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  cer- 
tain will  be  my  success.” 

The  advanced  guard  of  Napoleon  reached,  at  midnight, 
the  village  of  Mure,  where  they  met  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  troops  from  Grenoble,  who  were  advancing  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  invaders.  General  Cambronne, 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  while  the  latter 
reposed  at  Gap,  requested  a parley,  but  received  a cold 
and  insulting  answer.  Napoleon  now  arrived  upon  the  spot, 
and  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  royal  troops,  accom- 
panied only  by  two  officers  of  his  staff.  They  consisted 
of  a battalion  of  eight  hundred  men : arriving  within  pistol 
shot,  he  alighted,  and  advancing  to  the  right  of  the  bat- 
talion, which,  apparently,  only  awaited  the  command  of 
its  officers  to  fire  upon  him,  he  bared  his  bosom,  and  thus 
addressed  them.  “Behold  me!  If  there  be  one  soldier 
among  you  who  wishes  to  kill  his  emperor,  let  him  come 
forward  from  the  ranks  and  fire  upon  me  !”  The  effect 
was  instantaneous,  the  soldiers  grounded  their  arms,  and 
the  air  resounded  with  acclamations.  The  guard  and  the 
soldiers  interchanged  the  courtesies  of  mutual  friendship, 
the  white  cockade  disappeared  from  their  caps,  and  the 
national  colours  were  immediately  displayed.  In  a few 
moments  the  soldiers  had  mounted  their  tri-coloured 
cockades.  It  was  highly  observable  that  these  emblems 
of  attachment  to  the  emperor  were  not  new,  or  purchased 
by  his  orders.  They  were  the  old  colours,  under  which 
they  had  formerly  marched  to  victory,  and  which  they 
had  carefully  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  their  haversacks. 
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The  faded  and  tattered  ribands  were  shown  with  enthu- 
siasm. “ See,”  exclaimed  the  exulting  soldiers,  “ they  are 
the  same  which  we  wore  at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo.” 

Having  formed  a square,  Napoleon  placed  himself  in  their 
centre,  and  once  more  harangued  them.  “ Soldiers,  I am 
come  with  a handful  of  men  to  deliver  you  from  the  Bour- 
bons, from  treason,  from  feudal  tyranny,  and  from  the  abuses 
by  which  they  have  been  accompanied.  The  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  is  illegitimate,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation.  It  exists  only  in  the  interests  of  a few  fami- 
lies. Is  not  this  true,  comrades?”  “Yes,  sire!”  they 
exclaimed,  “You  are  our  emperor,  and  we  will  follow 
you  to  victory  or  death!” 

No  time  was  lost  in  marching  to  Grenoble,  a town  de- 
fended, among  other  troops,  by  the  fourth  regiment  of 
artillery, — the  very  regiment  in  which,  twenty-five  years 
before,  Buonaparte  had  commenced  his  military  career, 
and  in  which  his  memory  was  still  idolized.  The  seventh 
regiment,  also  stationed  in  Grenoble,  and  commanded  by 
Colonel  Labedoyere,  when  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  was 
announced,  participated  in  the  general  surprise.  He  re- 
solved to  join  the  cause  of  the  invader,  and  his  soldiers 
were  well  prepared  to  second  his  intentions.  He  had 
scarcely  begun  to  disclose  his  views  and  wishes,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  “ Long  live  the  emperor ! ” 
He  allowed  them  no  time  for  reflection,  but,  affixing  an 
eagle  to  a willow  branch,  hastened  to  effect  his  purpose. 
General  Devillers,  alarmed  and  astonished  at  hearing  from 
a distance  the  shouts  of  the  exulting  soldiery,  hurried  to 
the  ramparts,  and  discovered  that  the  troops  had  left  the 
city,  and  were  almost  out  of  sight. 

At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Napoleon,  reinforced  by 
the  division  of  Labedoyere,  arrived  before  Grenoble,  with 
an  army  more  than  double  that  which  he  commanded  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  gates  were  closed,  and  the  ram- 
parts were  defended  by  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  but  the 
keys  were  formally  demanded.  Information  was  returned 
that  Marchand,  the  governor,  had  left  the  city  and  taken 
them  away.  The  delay  occasioned  by  this  circumstance, 
only  facilitated  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the  troops 
and  inhabitants  upon  the  ramparts.  The  emperor  was 
recognized  at  a little  distance ; the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated with  the  rapidity  of  lightning;  “He  comes!  he 
comes ! ” resounded  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another, 
and  the  cannoniers,  who  stood  at  their  places  with  lighted 
matches,  joined  in  the  disaffection  of  their  companions,  and 
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forsook  their  guns.  The  engineers  of  Napoleon  had 
scarcely  prepared  to  force  the  gates,  when  the  whole  gar- 
rison threw  down  their  arms,  trampled  under  foot  the 
white  cockade,  and,  rushing  to  the  gates,  burst  them  open. 
Napoleon  entered  'Grenoble  at  10  o’clock,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  an  immense  and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  officers 
and  soldiers. 

1.  From  what  island  had  Buonaparte  escaped  ? and  where  is  It 
situated  ? 

2.  How  did  Napoleon  conduct  himself  when  he  met  the  advanced 
guard  coming  from  Grenoble  ? 

3.  What  instantaneous  effect  had  this  on  the  soldiers  ? 


Lesson  CC. — july  the  nineteenth. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture,  in  a general  sense,  denotes  the  art  of  ren- 
dering the  earth  fertile  by  tillage  and  culture.  Its  theory 
includes  the  nature  and  properties  of  land,  the  different 
sorts  of  plants  fitted  for  it,  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 
The  practical  part  comprehends  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
with  the  implements  and  animals  appertaining  thereto. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  arts,  the  science  of  agriculture 
has  been  zealously  cultivated  by  the  higher  orders.  The 
writers  likewise  on  this  subject  have  within  the  last 
century  been  more  numerous  than  at  any  former  period ; 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  experiments,  inven- 
tions, and  improvements,  to  render  the  land  productive. 
Nor  can  this  be  a matter  of  wonder,  since  it  is  the  most 
important  science  to  which  the  human  intellect  can  be 
directed,  alike  interesting  all  nations  and  all  ages,  and 
spreading  an  influence  over  the  whole  circle  of  our  wants, 
comforts,  pleasures,  luxuries,  arts,  and  commerce. 

It  is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts,  and  in  all  countries 
coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  national  prosperity,  but  is  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  It 
gives  health  to  the  body,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  favourable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to  purity  of  moral 
character. 

In  the  energetic  language  of  Dr.  Johnson  we  may 
truly  say,  that  “ though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should 
be  exhausted,  and  the  specie  made  of  them  lost ; though 
diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  concealed  in  the 
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bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  womb  of  the  sea ; though 
commerce  with  strangers  be  prohibited ; though  all  arts, 
which  have  no  other  object  than  splendour  and  embellish- 
ment, should  he  abolished : yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
alone  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
sions of  an  industrious  people,  by  furnishing  subsistence 
for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be  mustered  in 
their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  agriculture  was  in  so  much  honour  among  the 
ancients ; for  it  ought  rather  to  seem  wonderful  that  it 
should  ever  cease  to  be  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary 
and  most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt.” 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  husband- 
men of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  destitute  of  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  modem 
cultivator.  Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theoretical 
agriculturists  of  those  periods  had  any  correct  know- 
ledge of  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable 
physiology,  or  natural  philosophy ; but  these  sciences 
have  given  the  modem  husbandman  the  command  of  im- 
portant agents,  elements,  and  principles,  of  which  the 
ancients  had  no  idea.  Nature’s  most  simple  modes  of 
operation  were  to  them  inexplicable,  and  their  ignorance 
of  causes  often  led  to  erroneous  calculations  with  regard 
to  effects. 

To  modern  science  we  are  indebted,  among  numerous 
other  advantages,  for  the  knowledge  and  means  of  chemi- 
cally analyzing  soils,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their 
constituent  parts,  and  thus  learn  what  substances  are 
wanted  to  increase  their  fertility ; for  immense  improve- 
ments in  the  implements  used  in  husbandry ; and  for  the 
art  of  breeding  the  best  animals  and  obtaining  the  most 
nutritive  vegetables,  by  a judicious  selection  of  indivi- 
duals and  species  to  propagate  from.  These,  and  many 
other  things  of  nearly  equal  importance,  have  rendered 
the  agriculture  of  the  present  period  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  greatly  surpassing 
the  degree  of  perfection  it  had  attained  during  the  days 
of  Roman  greatness. 


1.  What  does  the  theory  of  agriculture  include? 

2.  What  is  comprehended  in  the  practical  part  ? 

3.  Repeat,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember,  what  Dr.  Johnson  say*  in 
favour  of  agriculture  ? 

4.  In  what  respect  is  agriculture  indebted  to  modern  science  ? 
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Lesson  CCI. — july  the  twentieth. 

The  Blessings  of  Health. 

Health,  invaluable  treasure ! — thou  givest  fresh  lustre 
to  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  fresh  radiance  to  the  skies 
of  heaven ! Thou  bestowest  a more  balmy  odour  on  the 
breath  of  morning,  and  deepenest  the  richness  of  that 
tincture  which  flushes  over  the  rose ! 

Ah ! Health,  thou  prime  source  of  pleasure,  and  vivi- 
fying soul  of  every  felicity  beneath  the  moon ! for  thee 
and  thy  inspiring  influence  (exclaims  the  valetudinarian) 
I would  travel,  were  I assured  of  meeting  thy  rewarding 
smiles,  into  the  heart  of  the  most  uncheery  and  unpeopled 
climate. 

With  what  a fervent  alacrity  doth  the  sick  man  leave 
even  his  velvet  couch  and  downy  pillows,  to  court  those 
breezes  and  those  vales,  however  distant  and  obscure, 
which  thou  deignest  to  frequent.  To  him,  indeed,  who 
has  just  recovered  from  the  attack  of  some  fierce  and  wi- 
thering malady,  or  whose  vital  energies  have  been  pros- 
trated by  the  gradual  inroads  of  a more  subtle  and  insidious 
disease,  nothing  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  thee,  O 
Health ! will  seem  extravagant  or  hyperbolical.  In  thy 
train  are  all  the  graces,  and  the  gayest  assemblage  of  those 
enchanting  ideas  which  those  graces  inspire.  Imagin- 
ation, fancy,  poesy,  and  every  power  belonging  to  her 
divine  and  ingenious  sisters,  are  thine.  They  describe, 
sing,  design,  paint,  and  regulate  their  separate  arts,  each 
allied  to  the  other,  only  under  thy  immediate  auspices. 
The  eye  acquires  a clearer  light  of  its  object  — the  in- 
tellect is  cleansed  of  those  cloudy  films  which  before  ob- 
scured it  — and  the  ways  of  men,  their  manners  and  their 
hearts,  are  more  easily  read,  and  more  easily  wrought 
upon. 

“ Hygeia,  hail ! I’ll  drink  at  thy  pure  spring. 

Where  Temperance  and  Exercise  preside  ; 

And  while  life’s  dearest  boon  thy  handmaids  bring, 

Though  from  the  wine-press  flow  the  purple  tide. 

The  tempting  goblet  from  my  lips  I’ll  fling  — 

Scorning  the  gifts  by  luxury  supplied. 

Hail ! then,  Hygeia,  hail ! 4 thee,  goddess,  I adore,’ 

For,  blest  with  health,  I’m  rich, — though  scanty  be  my  store. ' 


1.  Why  is  health  called  an  invaluable  treasure 

2.  Repeat  the  concluding  stanza. 
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Lesson  CCIL. — july  the  twenty-first. 

Robert  Burns. 

On  this  day,  in  1796,  died  Robert  Burns.  In  the  humble 
employment  of  a ploughman,  he  discovered  a most  extra- 
ordinary genius  and  aptitude  for  poetical  composition. 
It  appears  that  his  father,  a man  of  superior  understand- 
ing as  well  as  of  exemplary  worth,  exerted  himself  in  no 
common  manner  to  procure  instruction  for  his  children ; 
for,  joining  with  some  other  heads  of  families  of  his  own 
station,  they  engaged  a master  of  considerable  ability, 
under  whom  Robert  became  a very  good  English  scholar 
well  grounded  in  the  grammar,  and  possessed  of  a re- 
markable copiousness  of  words  and  expressions.  His 
memory  was  retentive  ; and  his  love  of  reading,  in  pro- 
portion as  proper  objects  were  presented  to  him,  became 
ardent.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  early  impressions 
of  piety  which  he  received  from  the  instructions  and  ex- 
ample of  his  parents,  and  from  the  religious  education 
common  in  Scotland,  were  never  effaced;  and  his  fancy 
sometimes  flowed  forth  in  devotional  strains,  in  which  his 
heart  for  the  moment  sincerely  participated. 

His  letters  will  by  many  be  considered  as  extraordinary 
proofs  of  literary  talents*  They  are  in  general  written 
with  a purity  and  command  of  language  which  would  be 
admired  in  any  condition;  and  they  abound  with  pas- 
sages of  elegance,  vivacity,  and  vigour,  which  genius 
alone  could  produce. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a sketch  of  his  own  cha- 
racter drawn  by  himself : “ Take  a being  of  our  kind,  give 
him  a stronger  imagination  and  a more  delicate  sensi- 
bility, which  between  them  will  ever  engender  a more 
ungovernable  set  of  passions  than  are  the  usual  lot  of 
man ; implant  in  him  an  irresistible  impulse  to  some  idle 
vagary,  such  as  arranging  wild  flowers  in  fantastical 
nosegays,  tracing  the  grasshopper  to  his  haunt  by  his 
chirping  song,  watching  the  frisks  of  the  little  minnows 
in  the  sunny  pool,  or  hunting  after  the  intrigues  of  but- 
terflies; in  short,  send  him  adrift  after  some  pursuit, 
which  shall  eternally  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre, 
and  yet  curse  him  with  a keener  relish  than  any  man 
living,  for  the  pleasures  that  lucre  can  bestow  ; lastly,  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  woes  by  bestowing  on  him  a spurn- 
ing sense  of  his  own  dignity ; and  you  have  created  a 
wight  nearly  as  miserable  as  a poet.” 
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1.  Whose  death  happened  on  this  day,  in  1796  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  his  epistolary  composition  ? 

3.  What  la  the  character  of  Bums,  as  drawn  by  himself  ? 


Lesson  CCUL — july  the  twenty-second. 

Moral  Estimate  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  World. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  be  classed  under  the 
respective  heads  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

The  good  may  be  divided  into  the  active  and  the  indo- 
lent : the  former  are  a real  blessing  to  society ; they  re- 
lieve the  wretched,  support  the  oppressed,  and  justify  the 
innocent; — whilst  the  latter  are  prevented  by  a lassitude 
from  exerting  themselves  to  drag  Truth  from  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  where  she  is  said  to  take  up  her  abode — 
seldom  visiting  those  who  laugh  at  her  obsolete  maxims, 
and  treat  her  with  so  little  attention  that  the  few  beings 
who  know  her  value  are  apprehensive  that  she  will  soon 
banish  herself  altogether — abdicating  her  sovereignty  to’ 
her  sister,  Falsehood,  who  has  long  received  the  homage 
of  her  ungrateful  subjects.  Nothing  but  a thorough  re- 
volution in  our  minds  and  manners  can  restore  us  the 
blessings  of  Truth ! 

Of  the  second  order  of  society,  the  bad,  which  are  by 
far  more  numerous,  they  take  a malevolent  satisfaction  in 
hearing,  believing,  and  promulgating  every  evil  report 
raised  by  envy  against  the  good  and  virtuous  that  can 
level  them  to  their  own  standard ; hence  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  those  scandalous  reports  that  inflict  a pang 
on  the  heart  of  the  husband  and  the  father — the  scur- 
rilous pamphlets  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  propagating 
the  lie  of  the  day,  which  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon 
the  town,  and  then  are  heard  no  more.  It  is  envy  of  the 
world’s  approbation,  and  private  worth,  that  rouses  these 
obscene  harpies  to  poison  merit  with  their  filth. 

The  third  and  last  order  that  composes  that  wayfaring 
world  is  the  indifferent.  We  only  use  that  word  in 
respect  to  others,  for  to  what  concerns  their  own  interest 
they  are  tremblingly  alive.  Let  but  dear  self  be  happy, 
and  the  misery  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants  will  not 
move  a muscle  of  their  countenance — let  empires  fall  or 
rise,  their  friends  die  or  marry,  it  is  all  the  same  to  these 
nonentities.  They  are  better  described  by  Prior,  in  the 
following  lines,  than  we  can  do  in  volumes : — 
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“ No  man’s  defects  sought  they  to  know, 
So  never  made  themselves  a foe  ; 

No  man’s  good  deeds  did  they  commend, 
So  never  raised  themselves  a friend.” 

1.  How  may  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  be  classed  ? 

2.  How  is  the  first  class  divided  ? 

3.  Describe  the  lad. 

4.  What  says  Prior  of  the  indifferent  7 


Lesson  CCIV.— jult  the  twenty-third. 

The  Balm  of  Content. 

X roved  through,  early  life’s  sad  scene, 

Alone,  forlorn,  and  weary  •, 

And  though  my  mind  was  still  serene, 

The  prospect  round  was  dreary : 

For  sorrow  and  grief  are  by  Providence  sent, 

And  I heal’d  their  deep  wounds  with  the  balm  ot  Content. 

Aurora’s  vivid  streaks  of  light 
Disclose  the  early  morning ; 

They  break  upon  the  dazzled  sight, 

The  hemisphere  adorning, 

And  hither  these  eyes  are  gratefully  bent. 

While  my  heart  is  revived  by  the  balm  ot  Content. 

So  Fortune’s  sudden  favours  smile, 

The  night  of  sorrow  banish ; 

And  while  they  dazzle  and  beguile, 

Our  griefs,  our  cares,  all  vanish : 

The  great  light  of  Reason  in  mercy  is  lent 
To  moderate  woe  with  the  balm  of  Content. 

As  fearfully  I look’d  around,  ^ 

The  gloomy  prospect  brighten’d ; 

I heard  a glad,  a joyful  sound  — 

My  heart  of  grief  was  lighten  d : 

The  veil  that  conceal’d  me  from  knowledge  was  rent. 
And  my  mind  still  retain’d  the  sweet  balm  of  Content. 

In  gratitude  thy  knee  shall  bow, 

To  that  all-gracious  Power, 

Who  kindly  stemm’d  each  source  of  woe — 

The  clouds  all  ceased  to  lour ; 

As  trials  of  courage  afflictions  are  meant. 

And  our  sorrow  is  soothed  by  the  balm  oi  Content. 
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Hope,  lovely  maid ! with  smiles  appears, 

And  rosy  cheek,  advancing ; 

Her  form  each  drooping  mortal  cheers, 

With  pleasure  ever  dancing : 

“ The  rigours  of  Fate  have  begun  to  relent, 

And  I bring  you,”  she  says,  “the  sweet  balm  of  Content.” 

Ye  powers  on  high,  who  wisely  guide 
The  wand’rer’s  path  of  sorrow  ; 

Let  not  fair  Hope  our  griefs  deride ; 

Nor  vanish  ere  to-morrow. 

Her  illusions  delight  us,  and  ever  are  meant 
To  cheer  human  hearts  with  the  balm  of  Content. 


Lesson  CCY.  — jtjly  the  twenty-fourth. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs. 

Their  ramparts  are  moving  sands,  their  lines  are  un- 
limited, their  retreat  is  immensity ; by  whom,  then,  can 
they  be  vanquished  or  restrained?  The  Bedouins  are 
the  primitive  hunters.  Indolence  and  independence  are 
the  basis  of  their  character ; and  to  gratify  and  protect 
both  of  these,  they  keep  themselves  in  a state  of  continual 
action,  and  endure  the  attacks  of  tyranny  and  want. 
Envy,  that  evil  from  which  the  abode  of  want  is  not 
exempt,  hovers  even  on  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert. 
The  Bedouins,  who  are  at  war  with  all  the  universe,  hate 
and  envy  only  the  Bedouins  who  are  not  of  their  own 
horde. 

They  enter  into  every  war;  they  put  themselves  in 
motion  as  soon  as  a domestic  quarrel,  or  foreign  enemy, 
troubles  the  repose  of  Egypt;  and,  without  attaching 
themselves  to  either  party,  they  take  advantage  of  the 
hostilities,  and  pillage  both.  Wherever  there  is  booty, 
at  the  same  place  is  the  enemy  of  the  Bedouins.  Always 
ready  to  treat,  because  presents  are  the  consequences  of 
stipulations,  they  know  no  engagement  but  necessity. 

Their  barbarity,  however,  has  nothing  in  it  atrocious. 
They  incessantly  encamp  and  prepare  for  moving ; and 
all  the  tackle  is  packed  up,  and  a march  commenced 
in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  goods  consist  of 
a mill  for  com  and  coffee,  an  iron  plate  for  dressing  cakes, 
a large  and  small  coffee-pot,  a few  leathern  bottles,  some 
sacks  of  corn,  and  the  cloth  of  the  tent,  which  serves  as  a 
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vehicle  for  carrying  the  whole.  A few  revered  customs 
serve  them  for  laws.  Their  principles  resemble  virtues, 
which  are  sufficient  for  their  partial  associations,  and  for 
the  patriarchal  government  under  which  they  exist. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  Arabs  is  full  of  life  and  ex- 
pression. Their  eyes,  sunk  and  almost  hid,  glisten  with 
a peculiar  restlessness ; all  their  lines  are  angular ; their 
beard  short,  with  pointed  locks;  their  lips  small,  open, 
and  discovering  fine  teeth  ; their  arms  muscular  ; and  all 
the  other  parts  of  their  frame  more  agile  than  beautiful, 
more  nervous  than  well-proportioned. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  does  not  satisfy  the  fantastic 
ignorance  of  the  Arabs ; and  thus,  in  spite  of  their  blind 
respect  for  the  Koran,  and  their  implicit  obedience  to 
everything  which  comes  from  their  prophet,  notwith- 
standing the  anathemas  pronounced  against  every  devia- 
tion from  the  law,  they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
attractions  of  idolatry  and  heresy. 

The  Arabs  retain  the  same  passion  for  their  tales  as 
some  have  for  the  thousand  and  one  tales  of  the  Sultana 
Scheherasade.  If  their  tales  are  not  rich  in  natural 
images  and  just  sentiment  (a  merit  which  seems  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  writers  of  the  north),  they  abound 
in  extraordinary  events  and  interesting  situations,  occa- 
sioned by  high  and  strong  passions  : their  writers  make 
abundant  use  of  all  the  machinery  of  castles,  iron  gratings, 
poisons,  daggers,  night  adventures,  mistakes,  treachery, 
&c. ; — and  yet  the  story  always  finishes  very  naturally, 
and  in  the  clearest  manner. 

1 . What  forms  the  basis  of  the  Bedouin  Arab’s  character  ? 

2.  Describe  their  physiognomy. 


Lesson  CCYI. — july  the  twenty-fifth. 

Charles  Dibdin. 

On  this  day,  in  1814,  died  Charles  Dibdin.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  long  known  to  the  world  as  an  actor,  a 
writer  of  plays,  and,  above  all,  as  the  author  of  a host  of 
excellent  and  patriotic  songs. 

His  merit  as  a performer,  in  a certain  range  of  cha- 
racter, was  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  • His  “ Mungo  ” 
has  never  been  equalled ; and  his  “ Giles,”  “ Ralph,”  and 
many  other  characters,  were  portrayed  with  genuine  sim- 
plicity, fidelity,  and  humour.  Nor  was  his  success  as  a 
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dramatic  writer  less  eminent,  for  several  of  his  pieces 
continue  to  be  acted  with  much  approbation,  and  will 
secure  a place  among  the  “stock  productions”  of  the 
English  stage,  as  long  as  there  shall  exist  a taste  for 
genuine  humour  and  for  the  faithful  exhibition  of  human 
life. 

His  greatest  merits,  however,  consisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  songs,  of  which  he  wrote  no  fewer  than  1200; 
and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  though  many  of  them  are  in 
praise  of  love  and  festivity,  not  one  passage  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  number  of  a loose  or  licentious  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  all  his  effusions  were  calculated  to  sup- 
port the  interests  of  virtue,  to  exercise  the  best  affections 
of  the  heart,  and  to  recommend  the  duties  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

The  influence  of  his  songs  upon  our  gallant  tars  has 
become  generally  known ; and  it  probably  contributed,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  stimulate  their  heroism,  and  to  incul- 
cate submission  to  the  hardships  of  their  profession. 
There  was  even  a tincture  of  pious  feeling  spread  over 
some  of  his  songs,  which  was  as  likely  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  sailors,  and  to  carry  their  minds  to  trust  in  Providence, 
as  more  formal  essays  on  divine  euperintendence  and 
direction.  His  labours  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  virtue 
were  rewarded  by  government  with  a pension. 

1.  Who  died  on  this  day,  in  1814  ? 

2.  Por  what  was  Dibdin  long  and  universally  known  ? 

3.  What  did  his  greatest  merit  consist  in  ? 


Lesson  CCVTI. — july  the  twenty-sixth. 

Restraint,  the  Parent  of  true  and  salutary  Liberty. 

Such,  alas  ! is  the  wide  extent  of  vice  and  folly,  of  igno- 
rance and  error,  that  the  majority  of  mankind  must  be 
subject  to  perpetual  control.  Restraint,  therefore,  is  the 
first  and  most  essential  quality  of  government.  It  is 
inseparable  from  its  nature.  It  is  government  itself. 

In  a system,  well  constructed,  this  control  of  govern- 
ment operates  so  insensibly  that  it  is  sometimes  over- 
looked, and  sometimes  attributed  to  the  power  of  human 
reason  over  human  conduct.  But,  alter  the  system — 
abolish  the  government — and  the  necessity  of  exterior 
restraint  becomes  fearfully  apparent.  All  wise  and 
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good  men,  therefore,  look  up  to  government  with  an  eye  of 
reverence  and  awe.  They  consider  it,  in  some  respects, 
as  a sacred  subject;  and  they  fear  rashly  to  lay  their 
hands  on  the  ark  of  venerable  authority. 

But,  if  restraint  be  thus  requisite  for  man,  what  be- 
comes of  the  fair  form  of  Freedom,  who  lately  has  pre- 
sented herself  to  our  sight,  and  claimed  a precedence 
among  the  principles  of  government  ? Is  not  her  image 
banished  ? Is  not  her  nature  annihilated  by  the  presence 
of  restraint  ? No ; her  serene  and  virtuous  power  rises 
from  the  midst  of  fetters  with  unencumbered  dignity, 
and  converts  the  chains  of  control  into  the  wreaths  of 
pleasure : nay,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  freedom 
which  conduces  to  happiness  regards  restraint  as  her 
parent,  companion,  and  friend.  If  restraint  be  directed 
to  the  attainment  of  its  proper  object  (the  public  good) 
it  will  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  defeat  the  designs  of 
fraud,  destroy  the  combination  of  tyranny,  and  check  the 
numerous  evils  of  life : but,  will  it  not,  in  so  doing,  give 
freedom  of  action,  and  security  of  possession,  to  the  just, 
the  peaceable,  and  the  innocent?  and  can  such  freedom 
be  enjoyed  without  such  restraint  ? The  answer  is  ob- 
vious:— under  the  protection  of  a good  government,  the 
virtuous  man  walks  through  the  prison  of  the  world  un- 
molested and  unhurt but  liberate  the  captives  of  vice, 
and  he  would  be  assaulted,  plundered,  and  abused. 

Liberty,  then,  must  be  considered  as  the  consequence 
of  restraint.  General  liberty  is  the  effect  of  restraint 
upon  every  individual;  particular  liberty  is  the  conse- 
quence of  general  restraint ; it  looks  up  to  government  as 
its  author,  to  law  as  its  guardian.  Independent  of  a 
system  of  law,  the  liberty  of  a nation  is  an  empty  sound. 

1 . Why  is  restraint  the  first  and  most  essential  quality  of  govern- 
ment? 

2.  In  what  way  does  restraint  operate  for  the  public  good? 

3.  What  is  general  restraint  ? — what  particular  ? 


Lesson  CCVIII. — july  the  twenty-seventh. 
Metropolis  of  Turkey. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  of  Turkey,  is  finely  situated 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  was  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  by  the  Roman 
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emperor,  Constantine  the  Great,  as  a more  inviting  situ- 
ation than  Rome  for  the  seat  of  empire.  It  is  at  this  day- 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  on  account  of  its 
port. 

The  most  regular  part  is  the  Besestin,  enclosed  with 
walls  and  gates,  where  the  merchants  have  their  shops 
excellently  ranged.  In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Hippodrome,  an  oblong  square  of  400  paces  by  100, 
where  they  exercise  on  horseback.  The  Meidan,  or 
parade,  is  a large  spacious  square,  the  general  resort  of 
all  ranks.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  port  are  four 
towns,  but  considered  as  a part  of  the  suburbs,  their  dis- 
tance being  so  small  that  a person  may  easily  be  heard  on 
the  other  side.  They  are  named  Pera,  Galata,  Scutari, 
and  Tophana.  In  Pera  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  all 
the  Franks,  or  strangers,  reside,  not  being  permitted  to 
live  in  the  city.  Galata,  also,  is  mostly  inhabited  by 
Franks,  or  Jews,  and  is  a place  of  great  trade. 

The  tomb  of  Constantine  the  Great  is  still  preserved. 
The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a Christian  church,  is 
thought  in  some  respects  to  exceed,  in  grandeur  and 
architecture,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  The  city  is  built  in  a 
triangular  form,  with  the  seraglio  standing  on  a point  of 
one  of  the  angles,  whence  there  is  a prospect  of  the 
delightful  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  which  is  not  to  be 
equalled. 

When  we  speak  of  the  seraglio,  we  do  not  mean  the 
apartments  in  which  the  grand  seignior’s  women  are  con- 
fined, as  is  commonly  imagined ; but  the  whole  inclosure 
of  the  Ottoman  palace,  which  might  well  suffice  for  a 
moderate  town.  The  wall  which  surrounds  the  seraglio 
is  thirty  feet  high,  having  battlements,  embrasures,  and 
towers,  in  the  style  of  ancient  fortifications.  There  are 
in  it  nine  gates,  but  only  two  of  them  magnificent ; and 
from  one  of  these,  the  Baba  Hoomajun,  or  sublime  gate, 
the  Ottoman  court  takes  the  name  of  the  Porte,  or  the 
Sublime  Porte,  in  all  public  transactions  and  records. 

Both  the  magnitude  and  population  of  Constantinople 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a high  and  thick  wall,  with  battle- 
lhents  after  the  oriental  manner ; and  towers  defended  by 
a lined  but  shallow  ditch,  the  works  of  which  are  double 
on  the  land  side. 

The  inhabitants,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  do  not 
exceed  400,000,  including  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera, 
Tophana,  and  Scutari.  Of  these,  200,000  are  Turks, 
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100,000  Greeks,  and  the  remainder  Jews,  Armenians, 
and  Franks  of  all  the  European  nations. 

The  seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  emperor,  is  so  extensive 
that  it  is  said  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Byzantium  stood.  The  treasures  con- 
tained within  his  imperial  residence  are  prodigious  ; and 
its  furniture  is  distinguished,  not  by  its  variety,  but  the 
richness  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Silk 
and  cloth  of  gold  are  here  substituted  for  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs ; fringes  are  strung  with  pearl  and  inferior 
jewels;  and  the  walls  are  wainscoted  with  jasper,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  veneered  ivory.  In  the  audience-chamber, 
where  the  ambassadors  are  received  by  the  Sultan  in 
person,  is  a throne  as  resplendent  as  the  mines  of  the  East 
can  make  it. 

1.  Where  is  Constantinople  situated?  and  upon  the  ruins  of  what 
city  was  it  built  ? 

2.  What  edifice  is  the  mosque  of  Sophia  said  to  exceed  in  grandeur? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  seraglio,  or  imperial  palace  ? 


LE8SON  CCIX. JULY  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

The  Battle  of  Talavera. 

It  was  on  the  28th  of  July,  1809,  after  a sharp  combat  on 
the  previous  day  with  portions  of  the  hostile  armies,  that 
the  conflict  of  Talavera  took  place.  From  9 o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  mid-day  the  field  of  battle  offered  no 
appearance  of  hostility ; the  weather  was  intensely  hot ; 
and  the  troops,  on  both  sides,  descended  and  mingled, 
without  fear  or  suspicion,  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the 
little  brook  which  divided  the  positions;  but  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  soldiers  were  seen  to 
gather  round  their  eagles,  and  the  rolling  of  drums  was 
heard  along  the  whole  line. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno  being  com- 
pleted, he  gave  the  signal  for  battle ; and  eighty  pieces  of 
artillery  immediately  sent  a tempest  of  bullets  before  the 
light  troops,  who,  coming  on  swiftly,  and  with  the  vio- 
lence of  a hail-storm,  were  closely  followed  by  the  broafl, 
black  columns,  in  all  the  majesty  of  war. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  had 
a clear  view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle ; and  first  he  saw 
the  fourth  corps  rush  forwards,  with  the  usual  impe- 
tuosity of  French  soldiers,  and,  clearing  the  intersected 
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ground  in  their  front,  fall  upon  Campbell’s  division  with 
infinite  fury,  but  that  general,  assisted  by  Mackenzie’s 
brigade,  and  by  two  Spanish  battalions,  withstood  their 
utmost  efforts.  The  English  regiments,  putting  the 
French  skirmishers  aside,  met  the  advancing  columns 
with  loud  shouts;  and,  breaking  in  on  their  front,  and 
lapping  their  flanks  with  fire,  and  giving  no  respite, 
pushed  them  back  with  a terrible  carnage.  Ten  guns 
were  taken ; but,  as  General  Campoell  prudently  forbore 
pursuit,  the  French  rallied  on  their  supports,  and  made  a 
show  of  attacking  again : but  the  attempt  was  in  vain. 
The  British  artillery  and  musketry  played  too  vehemently 
upon  their  masses,  and  a Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry 
charging  on  thei'  flank  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  re- 
tired in  disorder,  and  the  victory  was  secured  in  that 
quarter. 

Vilatte's  division  was  now  seen  advancing  up  the 
valley  against  the  left ; and,  beyond  Vilatte’s,  Ruffin  was 
discovered  marching  against  the  mountain.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  immediately  ordered  Anson’s  brigade  of  ca- 
valry, composed  of  the  23d  Light  Dragoons  and  the  1st 
German  Hussars,  to  charge  the  head  of  these  columns ; 
and  this  brigade,  while  in  full  gallop,  came  upon  the 
brink  of  a hollow  cleft,  which  was  not  perceptible  at  a 
distance.  The  German  Hussars,  seeing  the  perilous 
nature  of  their  position,  suddenly  halted ; but  the  English 
blood  was  hotter.  The  23d,  under  Colonel  Seymour, 
rode  wildly  down  into  the  hollow,  and  men  and  horses 
fell  over  each  other  in  dreadful  confusion ; and,  though 
the  survivors  fought  with  determined  and  desperate 
bravery,  the  numbers  against  whom  they  had  to  contend 
rendered  all  their  efforts  useless. 

During  this  time  the  hill,  the  key  of  the  position,  was 
again  attacked,  and  the  French  general  Lapisse,  crossing 
the  ravine,  pressed  hard  upon  the  English  centre ; his 
own  artillery,  aided  by  the  great  battery  on  his  right, 
opened  large  gaps  in  Sherbrooke’s  ranks,  and  the  French 
columns  came  close  up  to  the  British  line  in  the  resolution 
to  win  : but  they  were  received  with  a general  discharge 
of  all  arms,  and  so  vigorously  encountered  that  they  gave 
back  in  disorder ; and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
the  brigade  of  English  guards,  quitting  the  line,  followed 
up  their  success  with  inconsiderate  ardour.  The  enemy’s 
supporting  columns  and  dragoons  advanced ; the  men  who 
had  been  repulsed  turned  again,  and  the  French  batteries 
pounded  the  flank  and  front  of  the  guards. 
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The  fate  of  the  day  now  seemed  to  incline  in  favour  of 
the  French,  but  by  the  timely  assistance  of  the  gallant 
48th  regiment,  the  guards  quickly  rallied ; a brigade  of 
light  cavalry  came  up  from  the  second  line  at  a trot ; the 
artillery  battered  the  enemy’s  flanks  without  intermission ; 
and  the  French,  beginning  to  waver,  soon  lost  their  ad- 
vantage, and  the  battle  was  restored. 

In  all  actions  there  is  one  critical  and  decisive  moment 
which  will  give  the  victory  to  the  general  who  knows  how 
to  seize  it.  When  the  guards  made  their  rash  charge. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  it,  had 
ordered  the  48th  down  from  the  hill,  although  a rough 
battle  was  going  on  there;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
directed  Cotton’s  light  cavalry  to  advance.  These  dis- 
positions gained  the  day.  The  French  relaxed  their 
efforts  by  degrees ; the  fire  of  the  English  grew  hotter ; 
and  their  loud  and  confident  shouts — sure  auguiy  of  suc- 
cess — were  heard  along  the  whole  line. 

The  French  made  a retrograde  movement;  and  the 
British,  exhausted  by  toil  and  the  want  of  food,  could 
not  pursue.  The  Spanish  army  was  incapable  of  any 
evolution,  and  about  6 o’clock  all  hostility  ceased,  each 
army  holding  the  position  of  the  morning.  But  the 
battle  was  scarcely  over  when,  the  dry  grass  and  shrubs 
taking  fire,  a volume  of  flames  passed  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  across  a part  of  the  field,  scorching  in  its  course 
both  the  dead  and  the  wounded. 

On  the  British  side  two  generals  (Mackenzie  and 
Langworth),  31  commissioned  officers,  and  760  men  were 
Killed;  three  generals,  192  officers,  3,718  men  wounded, 
and  650  missing ; thus  making  a total  loss  of  6,268  in  the 
two  days’  encounter. 

The  French  suffered  more  severely.  Two  generals 
and  944  killed;  6,294  wounded,  and  156  prisoners;  fur- 
nishing a total  of  7389  men  and  officers.  Rarely  has  a 
contest  been  so  desperately  maintained,  nor  any  one,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  on  each  side 
was  more  eminently  conspicuous. 


1.  Where  is  Talavera?  — and  when  was  the  battle  fought  ? 

2.  In  what  way  did  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  take  advantage  of  the 
critical  moment  to  ensure  a victory  ? 

3.  What  loss  did  the  English  sustain  ? 

4.  What  was  the  total  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French  ? 
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Lesson  CCX. — jury  the  twenty-ninth. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture. 

The  rapid  growth  and  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  in- 
dustry. Our  command  of  the  finest  wool  naturally 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  superiority  in  it  to  which  we  have 
long  since  attained : but  when  we  undertook  the  cotton 
manufacture,  we  had  comparatively  few  facilities  for  its 
prosecution,  and  had  to  struggle  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. The  raw  material  was  produced  at  an  immense 
distance  from  our  shores ; and  in  Hindostan  and  China 
the  inhabitants  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  finest  cloths  emulated  the  web  of  the  gossa- 
mer, and  seemed  to  set  it  at  defiance. 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  influence  of  the  stupen- 
dous discoveries  and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we  have  over- 
come all  these  difficulties  — that  neither  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  labour  in  Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence  to 
which  the  natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  them  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  those  who  buy  their  cotton ; and 
who,  after  carrying  it  5000  miles  to  be  manufactured, 
carry  back  the  goods  to  them. 

This  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  mechanical  genius  : and 
what  perhaps  is  most  extraordinary,  our  superiority  is  not 
the  late  result  of  a long  series  of  successive  discoveries 
and  inventions ; on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  accomplished 
in  a very  few  years.  Little  more  than  half  a century 
has  elapsed  since  the  British  cotton  manufacture  was  in 
its  infancy ; and  it  now  forms  the  principal  business  car- 
ried on  in  this  country,  affording  an  advantageous  field 
for  the  accumulation  and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
workmen. 

The  skill  and  genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results 
have  been  achieved  have  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
our  power : they  have  contributed  in  no  common  degree 
to  raise  the  British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that 
it  was  the  wealth  and  energy  derived  from  the  cotton 
manufacture  that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late 
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dreadful  contest  with  France,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that  could  not  be 
supported  by  any  other  people. 

The  following  progress  of  a pound  of  cotton  is  not 
less  curious  than  it  is  interesting.  There  was  sent  to 
London  lately,  from  Paisley,  a small  piece  of  muslin, 
about  one  pound  weight,  the  history  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  wool  came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London  ; 
from  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where  it  was  manu- 
factured into  yarn  ; from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Pais- 
ley, where  it  was  woven ; it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next, 
where  it  was  tamboured ; it  was  then  conveyed  to  Dum- 
barton, where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and  again  returned  to 
Paisley,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Glasgow  and  finished,  and 
then  sent  up  per  coach  to  London.  It  may  be  reckoned 
about  three  years  that  it  took  to  bring  this  article  to  mar- 
ket, from  the  time  when  it  was  packed  in  India,  till  it 
arrived  complete  in  the  merchant’s  warehouse  in  London  , 
whither  it  must  have  been  conveyed  5000  miles  by  sea, 
nearly  1000  by  land,  and  contributed  to  reward  the  labour 
of  nearly  150  persons,  whose  services  were  necessary  in 
the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this  small  quantity  of 
cotton,  and  by  which  the  value  has  been  advanced  more 
than  2000  per  cent. 

1 To  whose  discoveries  and  inventions  do  we  owe  the  superiority  of 
the  British  cotton  manufactories  ? 

2.  Give  the  history  of  the  piece  of  muslin  that  was  manufactured  at 
Paisley. 


Lesson  CCXI. — july  the  thirtieth. 

Bishop  Heber's  Account  of  the  Native  Population  oj 

India. 

Of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  governed,  I have,  as  yet,  hardly  seen  enough  to 
form  an  opinion.  I have  seen  enough,  however,  to  find 
that  the  customs,  the  habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  former 
are  much  misunderstood  in  England.  We  have  all  heard, 
for  instance,  of  the  humanity  of  the  Hindoos  towards 
brute  creatures,  their  horror  of  animal  food,  &c. ; and  you 
may  be,  perhaps,  as  much  surprised  as  I was,  to  find  that 
those  who  can  afford  it  are  hardly  less  carnivorous  than 
ourselves ; that  even  the  purest  Brahmins  are  allowed  to 
eat  mutton  and  venison ; that  fish  is  permitted  to  many 
castes,  and  pork  to  many  others ; and  that,  though  they 
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consider  it  a grievous  crime  to  kill  a cow  or  bullock  for 
the  purpose  of  eating,  yet  they  treat  their  draught  oxen,  no 
less  than  their  horses,  with  a degree  of  barbarous  severity 
which  would  turn  an  English  hackney-coachman  sick. 

Nor  have  their  religious  prejudices,  and  the  unchange- 
ableness of  their  habits,  been  less  exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  best  informed  of  their  nation,  with  whom  I have  con- 
versed, assure  me  that  half  their  most  remarkable  customs 
of  civil  and  domestic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Moham- 
medan conquerors  ; and  at  present  there  is  an  obvious  and 
increasing  disposition  to  imitate  the  English  in  every 
thing,  which  has  already  led  to  very  remarkable  changes, 
and  will,  probably,  to  still  more  important.  The  wealthy 
natives  now  all  affect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  filled  with  English  furniture.  They 
drive  the  best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in 
Calcutta.  Many  of  them  speak  English  fluently,  and  are 
tolerably  read  in  English  literature  ; and  the  children  of 
one  of  our  friends  I saw  one  day  dressed  in  jackets  and 
trousers,  with  round  hats,  shoes  and  stockings. 

In  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three,  politics  are  canvassed,  with  a bias,  as  I am  told,  in- 
clining to  Whiggism ; and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave 
a great  dinner  not  long  since  in  honour  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution.  Among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling 
shows  itself  more  beneficially,  in  a growing  neglect  of 
caste  — in  not  merely  a willingness,  but  an  anxiety,  to  send 
their  children  to  our  schools,  and  a desire  to  learn  and 
speak  English,  which,  if  properly  encouraged,  might,  I 
very  believe,  in  fifty  years  time,  make  our  language  what 
the  Oordoo,  or  court  and  camp  language  of  the  country 
(the  Hindostanee),  is  at  present. 

1.  Who  was  Bishop  Hcber,  and  what  city  in  India  was  his  bishopric 
named  from  ? 

2.  From  whom  are  half  the  Hindoo  customs  borrowed  ? 

3.  Whom  do  they  also  imitate  ? 


Lesson  CCXII. — July  the  thirty-first. 

Ceremony  of  the  Papal  Benediction. 

We  hastened  to  St.  Peter’s.  The  concourse  was  amazing. 
From  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  church  one  might 
have  walked  on  the  roofs  of  the  carriages,  so  closely  were 
they  jammed  together.  This  amazing  procession  seemed 
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to  move  slowly  on  like  one  undivided  mass.  The  foot 
passengers  were  exposed  to  great  danger,  there  being  no 
separate  pavement,  as  in  London,  appropriated  to  their 
use. 

It  was  a pleasing  sight  for  Englishmen,  to  behold  their 
Prince  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  this  pro- 
digious throng.  His  Royal  Highness  Augustus  Frede- 
ric was  elevated  in  his  phaeton  above  them  all;  while 
the  populace,  among  whom  he  is  universally  and  de- 
servedly beloved,  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts  of  con- 
gratulation. 

Arriving  at  the  house  of  a nobleman  who  had  kindly 
invited  us,  we  found  a brilliant  assemblage  of  foreigners, 
in  magnificent  dresses,  mixed  with  a large  party  of  our 
own  countrymen,  who  were  regaling  themselves'  with 
chocolate,  ices,  lemonade,  and  a profusion  of  other  re- 
freshments. I made  my  escape  as  soon  as  possible 
through  a window,  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  before  me;  and  were  it  otherwise,  imagination  is 
incapable  of  conceiving  so  sublime  a spectacle.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  earth  seemed  assembled  in  one  vast 
multitude;  while  the  murmur  of  innumerable  tongues, 
in  different  languages,  ascended  like  the  roaring  of  an 
ocean.  Confusion  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  when  the  descendants  of  Noah  fled  from 
the  superstructure  of  their  ignorance  and  folly.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  in  Rome 
were  laden  with  spectators.  A single  square,  in  the  spa- 
cious area  below,  was  preserved  free  from  the  multitude, 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Pope’s  military,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a quadrangle.  Every  other  spot  was 
occupied ; and  so  closely  were  the  people  united,  that 
their  heads  in  motion  resembled  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  variety  of  colours  blended  together,  and  glittering  in 
the  sun,  produced  an  effect  of  equal  novelty  and  splen- 
dour. It  surpassed  all  I had  ever  seen  or  imagined  ; nor 
do  I believe  any  country  upon  the  globe  ever  produced  its 
parallel. 

While  I was  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
amazing  spectacle,  a loud  flourish  of  trumpets  from  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  area,  announced  the  approach  of 
cavalry.  First  entered  the  nobles,  in  habits  of  green 
and  gold,  mounted  upon  sumptuous  chargers  that  came 
prancing  into  the  centre  of  the  military  quadrangle. 
Other  troops  followed ; and  the  whole  corps  diluting  the 
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balcony  over  the  grand  portals  of  St.  Peter’s  from  which 
his  Holiness  was  to  appear,  arranged  themselves  in  order. 

At  this  instant  a bell  tolled  ; and  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  vast  multitude  such  a silence  prevailed,  as  one 
would  have  thought  it  impossible  to  produce  without  a 
miracle.  Every  tongue  was  still,  and  every  eye  directed 
towards  the  balcony.  Suddenly  the  majestic  and  vener- 
able figure  of  the  Pope,  standing  erect  upon  a lofty  and 
self-moving  throne,  appeared  through  clouds  of  incense 
burning  around  him.  As  he  advanced,  his  form  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  All  behind  was  darkness  and 
mystery.  The  most  costly  robes  decorated  his  body;  a 
gorgeous  tiara  glittered  on  his  brow  ; while  enormous 
plumes  were  seen  waving  on  all  sides  of  the  throne.  As 
he  approached  the  light,  with  elevated  front  and  uplifted 
hands,  he  commenced  a fervent  prayer.  Instantly  the 
bare-headed  multitude  fell  prostrate.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  kpelt  before  him.  The  military,  with  a 
crash,  grounded  their  arms ; and  every  soldier  was  seen 
with  his  face  to  the  earth.  A voice,  which  penetrated 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  area,  then  pronounced  the 
benediction.  Extending  his  arms,  and  waving  them  over 
the  people,  he  implored  a blessing  upon  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Immediately  the  cannons  roared  — trumpets 
screamed — music  played — all  the  bells  in  Rome  sounded. 
— The  guns  from  St.  Angelo  poured  forth  their  thunder  ; 
more  distant  artillery  repeated  the  signal ; and  the  intelli- 
gence became  conveyed  from  fortress  to  fortress  through- 
out the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  my  life  I never  witnessed  a ceremony  more  awfully 
sublime.  The  figure  of  a virtuous  and  venerable  man, 
publicly  appealing  to  Divine  Providence  for  a blessing 
upon  the  whole  human  race,  is  surely  an  object  of  the 
highest  reverence.  Add  to  this,  the  spectacle  afforded  by 
assembled  myriads  silently  and  fervently  assenting  to  the 
supplication ; and  I think,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  scene,  as  ill  according  with  strict 
notions  of  Christian  humility,  few  among  mankind,  what- 
ever systems  of  religious  persuasion  may  be  acknowledged, 
would  condemn  the  solemnity  I have  here  described. 

1.  In  what  city  are  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  and  the  castle  of 
Angelo  situated  ? 

2.  What  Royal  Duke  Is  meant  by  the  words  His  Royal  Highness 
Augustus  Frederic  ? 

3.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  pope. 
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Harvest’s  lovely  month  is  come  1 
Joy  is  in  the  harvest  home 
In*  a rustic  triumph  borne. 

Homewards  goes  the  yellow  com  ; 
Scythe  and  sickle  in  their  hand, 
Homewards  o’er  the  sun-brown'd  land, 
With  the  laugh  and  jocund  song, 

The  light-hearted  reapers  throng ; 
While  altove  the  twilight  lane, 

Like  a pile  of  gold,  the  wain, 

(ilowing  in  the  western  ray. 

Totters  on  its  joyous  way. 

Yet  the  hawthorn  banks  between 
Will  some  loiterer  sweet  be  seen. 
Listening  with  a spell -bound  ear. 

Half  in  hope  and  half  in  fear, 

To  the  tales  that  love  has  told 
Long  before  the  world  was  old  ; 

Till  U reach’d  the  cottage-door. 
Where,  with  kisses  o’er  and  o’er. 

In  the  silent  sight  of  Heaven 
Is  the  wedding  promise  given. 


The  name  of  this  month  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  on  the  re- 
formation of  the  Julian  calendar.  Its 
original  name  was  Se.rtilu.  Augustus 
was  bom  in  September,  for  which  month 
this  illustrious  title  was  intended  ; but 
after  a long  discussion  In  the  senate,  Sex- 
tiliswas  chosen,  from  its  splendid  com- 
bination of  public  events.  It  was  in 
Sextilit  that  Augustus  was  first  made 
consul ; that  he  celebrated  three  tri- 
umphs ; that  lie  received  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  legions ; that  he  con- 
quered Egypt;  and  that  he  closed  the 
civil  wars. 

August  was  call-  r\ 
v Ja{  ed  by  the  Saxons 

S^^ll  Barn  Mnnuth,  the 
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Lesson  CCXHL — august  the  first. 

Victory  of  the  Nile. 

On  this  day,  in  1798,  a most  important  victory  was  ob- 
tained by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  over  a French  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  enemy’s  fleet  consisted  of  thir- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  one  a first-rate,  and  four  frigates ; 
that  of  the  English  was  thirteen  74-gun  ships  and  one  of 
50  guns. 

The  English  admiral,  though  the  day  was  far  spent, 
made  the  signal  for  immediately  engaging ; and  the  ships 
ran  into  the  bay,  each  anchoring  opposite  an  antagonist. 
In  this  operation  Captain  Trowbridge  had  the  misfortune 
to  run  aground,  so  that  his  'ship  could  take  no  part  in  the 
action.  A tremendous  firing  commenced,  in  which  the 
British  superiority  soon  became  manifest.  The  darkness 
which  ensued  made  the  scene  more  terrible;  and  the 
horror  was  heightened  by  the  destruction  of  the  French 
admiral’s  ship,  L’Orient,  of  112  guns,  which  took  fire,  and 
blew  up  with  a prodigious  explosion. 

In  the  morning  the  result  of  the  great  action  appeared, 
in  the  capture  of  nine  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  and 
the  destruction  of  two  with  two  frigates.  Two  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates  cut  their  cables  and  escaped. 
Admiral  Nelson  received  a severe  wound  in  the  head ; 
and  the  total  loss  on  board  the  English  fleet  amounted  to 
895  killed  and  wounded. 

A more  completely  successful  engagement  is  not  upon 
record  in  the  British  annals;  and  it  placed  the  brave 
commander  at  once  in  the  list  of  the  greatest  of  his  coun- 
try’s naval  heroes.  Its  effects  all  over  Europe,  in  en- 
hancing the  idea  of  British  valour,  and  giving  strength  to 
the  antigallican  cause,  were  extraordinary.  At  home  it 
was  received  with  boundless  transport,  and  honours  of 
every  kind  were  heaped  upon  the  victorious  admiral. 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  by  the  appropriate  title  of  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a pension  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
were  among  the  substantial  proofs  of  his  sovereign’s  and 
the  nation’s  gratitude.  He  received  also  a superb  plume 
of  triumph  or  diamond  aigrette,  with  a rich  pelisse,  from 
the  Grand  Seignior;  a portrait  set  in  diamonds  and  a 
splendid  gold  box,  with  an  epistle  in  his  own  hand,  from 
the  Russian  Emperor  Paul,  and  several  presents  from  the 
kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia. 
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1.  What  victory  was  obtained  on  this  day  in  1798  ? 

2.  How  many  ships  did  the  enemy's  fleet  consist  of? 

3.  What  did  that  of  the  English  consist  of? 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  this  gallant  action  ? 


Lesson  CCXIV. — august  the  second. 
Criticism. 

’Tis  hard  to  say  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill; 

But,  of  the  two,  less  dangerous  is  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 

Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  this, 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  *who  writes  amiss ; 

A fool  might  once  himself  alone  expose, 

Now  one  in  verse  makes  many  more  in  prose. 

’Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare, 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critics’  share ; 

Both  must  alike  from  heaven  derive  their  light, 
These  born  to  judge,  as  well  as  those  to  write. 

Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 

And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  ’tis  true. 

But  are  not  critics  to  their  judgment  too  ? 

Yet,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
Most  have  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind: 
Nature  affords  at  least  a glimm’ring  light ; 

The  lines,  tho’  touch’d  but  faintly,  are  drawn  right. 
But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  traced 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgraced, 

So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced  : 

Some  are  bewilder’d  in  the  maze  of  schools, 

And  some  made  coxcombs  Nature  meant  but  fools. 
In  search  of  wit  these  lose  their  common  sense, 

And  then  turn  critics  in  their  own  defence  : 

Each  burns  alike,  who  can,  or  cannot  write, 

Or  with  a rival’s  or  an  eunuch’s  spite. 

All  fools  have  still  an  itching  to  deride, 

And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  side. 

If  Masvius  scribble  in  Apollo’s  spite, 

There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past, 
Turn’d  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last 
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Some  neither  can  for  wits  nor  critics  pass, 

As  heavy  mules  are  neither  horse  nor  ass. 

Those  half-learn’d  witlings,  numerous  in  our  isle. 
As  half-form’d  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile  ; 
Unfinish’d  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call, 
Their  generation ’s  so  equivocal : 

To  tell  ’em,  would  a hundred  tongues  require, 

Or  one  vain  wit’s,  that  might  a hundred  tire. 


Lesson  CCXY.  — august  the  third. 

The  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  great  bulk  of  Christians  (observes  Dr.  Chalmers) 
have  no  access  to  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages  ; but 
they  have  access  to  the  common  translation,  and  they  may 
be  satisfied,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  learned 
among  the  different  sectaries  of  this  country,  that  the 
translation  is  a good  one.  We  do  not  confine  the  prin- 
ciple to  critics  and  translators ; we  press  it  upon  all.  We 
call  upon  them  not  to  form  their  divinity  by  independent 
thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by  obedient  reading,  to  take 
the  words  as  they  stand,  and  submit  to  the  plain  English 
of  the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them. 

It  is  the  office  of  a translator  to  give  a faithful  transla- 
tion of  the  original.  Now  that  this  faithful  representation 
has  been  given,  it  is  our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and 
to  take  a fair  and  a faithful  impression  of  it.  It  is  our 
part  to  purify  our  understanding  of  all  its  previous  con- 
ceptions. We  must  bring  a free  and  unoccupied  mind  to 
the  exercise.  It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy 
of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty  independence  of 
him  who  thinks  he  has  reached  the  manhood  of  his  under- 
standing. We  must  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a child, 
if  we  want  to  win  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  must  not 
be  a partial,  but  an  entire  and  unexcepted  obedience. 
There  must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  entire,  no 
darkening  of  that  which  is  luminous,  no  softening  down 
of  that  which  is  authoritative  or  severe. 

The  Bible  will  allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes 
to  be  the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  claims  a total  ascen- 
dancy over  the  souls  and  the  understandings  of  men.  It 
will  enter  into  no  composition  with  us  or  our  principles. 
It  challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its  due,  and  it  appeals  to 
the  truth  of  heaven  for  the  high  authority  of  its  sanctions. 
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We  do  all  homage  to  modern  science,  nor  do  we  dis- 
pute the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions.  But  we  maintain 
that,  however  brilliant  its  career  in  those  tracts  of  philo- 
sophy where  it  has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct  it, 
the  philosophy  of  all  that  lies  without  the  field  of  obser- 
vation is  as  obscure  and  inaccessible  as  ever.  We  main- 
tain that,  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an  un- 
authorized speculation  upon  the  chemistry  of  its  materials, 
is  a presumption  disowned  by  philosophy.  We  ought  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  a still  more  glaring  transgression  of 
all  her  maxims,  to  pass  from  the  brightest  discovery  in 
her  catalogue,  to  the  ways  of  that  mysterious  Being  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whose  mind  is  capacious  as  infinity. 
The  splendour  and  the  magnitude  of  what  we  do  know 
can  never  authorize  us  to  pronounce  upon  what  we  do 
not  know;  nor  can  we  conceive  a transition  more 
violent,  or  more  unwarrantable,  than  to  pass  from  the 
truths  of  natural  science  to  a speculation  on  the  details  of 
God’s  administration,  or  the  economy  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment. 

Instead  of  theorizing  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  divine  light  which  irradiates  the  throne  of  God,  and 
exists  at  so  immeasurable  a distance  from  our  faculties, 
let  us  point  our  eyes  to  that  emanation  which  has  actually 
come  down  to  us.  Instead  of  theorizing  upon  the  coun- 
sels of  the  divine  mind,  let  us  go  to  that  volume  which 
lighted  upon  our  world  nearly  2000  years  ago,  and  which 
bears  the  most  authentic  evidence  that  it  is  the  depository 
of  part  of  these  counsels. 

1.  Why  may  we  be  satisfied  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  a 
good  one  ? 

2.  What  must  we  bring  with  us,  if  we  want  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  ? 

3.  What  does  the  Bible  profess  to  be  ? 


Lesson  CCXYI.  — august  the  fourth. 

Calais  Taken. 

On  this  day,  in  1347,  Calais,  a strong  sea-port  town  in 
France,  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  after  a 
siege  of  eleven  months.  The  besieged  turned  1700 
women,  children,  and  old  people,  out  of  the  town,  to  save 
their  provisions;  and  Edward  had  the  humanity,  after  en- 
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tertaining  them  with  a dinner  and  giving  them  two  pence 
apiece,  to  suffer  them  to  pass. 

The  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Calais,  having  at 
length  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  even  eaten  all 
the  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin  in  the  place,  the 
governor,  John  de  Yienne,  appeared  upon  the  walls  and 
offered  to  capitulate.  Edward,  greatly  incensed  at  their 
obstinate  resistance,  sent  in  Walter  Manny,  an  illustrious 
knight,  to  acquaint  the  governor  that  he  would  grant 
them  no  terms,  but  that  they  must  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. 

At  length,  however,  at  the  spirited  remonstrances  of 
the  governor,  and  the  persuasions  of  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
Edward  consented  to  grant  their  lives  to  all  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants,  except  six  of  the  principal  burgesses, 
who  should  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  with  ropes 
about  their  necks. 

When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  people  of 
Calais,  they  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  distress ; and 
after  all  the  miseries  they  had  suffered,  they  could  not 
think  without  horror  of  giving  up  six  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  certain  death. 

In  this  extremity,  when  the  whole  people  were  drowned 
in  tears,  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre, 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  the  place,  stepped  forth 
and  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  be  one  of  the  six  de- 
voted victims.  His  noble  example  was  imitated  by  other 
five  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens. 

These  true  patriots,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  with 
ropes  about  their  necks,  were  attended  to  the  gates  by 
the  whole  inhabitants,  with  tears,  blessings,  and  prayers, 
for  their  safety.  When  they  were  brought  into  Edward’s 
presence  they  laid  the  keys  of  the  city  at  his  feet,  and, 
falling  on  their  knees,  implored  his  mercy  in  such  moving 
strains  that  all  the  noble  spectators  melted  into  tears. 

The  king’s  resentment  was  so  strong  for  the  many 
losses  he  had  suffered  in  this  tedious  siege,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting  his  usual  humanity,  when  the  queen, 
falling  upon  her  knees  before  him,  earnestly  begged 
and  obtained  their  lives.  She  then  conducted  these  pa- 
triotic citizens  to  her  own  apartment,  entertained  them 
honourably,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1347  ? 

2.  What  did  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Calais  ? 

3.  To  what  did  Edward  consent  ? 

4.  How  did  the  queen  behave  ? 
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Lesson  CCXVIL  — august  the  fifth. 

Reflections  on  the  Progress  of  Improvement  in  England. 

We  firmly  believe  that  England  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly becoming  richer  and  richer.  Now  and  then  there 
has  been  a stoppage,  now  and  then  a short  retrogression  ; 
but  as  to  the  general  tendency  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A 
single  breaker  may  recede;  but  the  tide  is  evidently 
coming  in. 

If  we  were  to  prophesy  that  in  another  century  a popu- 
lation of  fifty  millions,  better  fed,  clad,  and  lodged  than 
the  English  of  our  time,  will  cover  these  islands ; that 
Sussex  and  Huntingdonshire  will  be  wealthier  than  the 
wealthiest  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  now 
are  ; that  cultivation,  rich  as  that  of  a flower-garden,  will 
be  carried  up  to  the  very  top  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Helvellyn ; 
that  machines  constructed  on  principles  yet  undiscovered, 
will  be  in  every  house ; that  there  will  be  no  highways 
but  railroads,  no  travelling  but  by  steam ; that  our  debt, 
vast  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  appear  to  our  great-grand- 
children a trifling  encumbrance,  which  might  easily  be  paid 
off  in  a year  or  two, — many  people  would  think  us  insane. 

We  prophesy  nothing  ; but  this  we  say : If  any  person 
had  told  the  parliament  which  met  in  perplexity  and 
terror  after  the  crash  in  1720,  that  in  1830  the  wealth  of 
England  would  surpass  all  their  wildest  dreams  ; that  the 
annual  revenue  would  equal  the  principal  of  that  debt 
which  they  considered  as  an  intolerable  burden  ; that  for 
one  man  of  ten  thousand  pounds  then  living,  there  would 
be  five  men  of  fifty  thousand  pounds ; that  London  would 
be  twice  as  large  and  twice  as  populous,  and  that  never- 
theless the  rate  of  mortality  would  have  diminished  to 
one-half  of  what  it  then  was ; that  stage-coaches  would 
run  from  London  to  York  in  twenty-four  hours ; that 
men  would  be  in  the  habit  of  sailing  without  wind,  and 
would  be  beginning  to  ride  without  horses  ; our  ancestors 
would  have  given  as  much  credit  to  the  prediction  as  they 
gave  to  Gulliver’s  Travels.  Yet  the  prediction  would 
have  been  true ; and  they  would  have  perceived  that  it 
was  not  altogether  absurd,  if  they  had  considered  that  the 
country  was  then  raising  every  year  a sum  which  would 
have  purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the  revenue  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  ten  times  what  supported  the  government  of 
Elizabeth,  three  times  what,  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, had  been  thought  intolerably  oppressive.  To  almost 
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all  men  the  state  of  things  under  which  they  have  been 
used  to  live  seems  to  be  the  necessary  state  of  things. 
Hence  it  is  that,  though  in  every  age  every  body  knows 
that  up  to  his  own  time  progressive  improvement  has  been 
taking  place,  nobody  seems  to  reckon  on  any  improve- 
ment during  the  next  generation.  Macaulay. 

1.  What  ideas  of  progressive  improvement  does  the  writer  suggest,  as 
not  impossible  in  the  course  of  another  century  ? 

2.  How  are  the  improvements  of  late  years  alluded  to  ? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  nobody  seems  to  reckon  ou  future  improvements  ? 


Lesson  CCXVIH.  — august  the  sixth. 

The  Monks  of  Old. 

I envy  them  — those  monks  of  old,  — 

Their  books  they  read,  and  their  beads  they  told  ; 
To  human  softness  dead  and  cold. 

And  all  life’s  vanity. 

They  dwelt  like  shadows  on  the  earth, 

Free  from  the  penalties  of  birth, 

Nor  let  one  feeling  venture  forth, 

But  charity. 

I envy  them  : their  cloister’d  hearts 
Knew  not  the  bitter  pang  that  parts 
Beings,  that  all  affection’s  arts 
Had  link’d  in  unity. 

The  tomb  to  them  was  not  a place 
To  drown  the  best  loved  of  their  race, 

And  blot  out  each  sweet  memory’s  trace 
In  dull  obscurity : 

To  them  it  was  the  calmest  bed 
That  rests  the  aching  human  head : 

They  look’d  with  envy  on  the  dead, 

And  not  with  agony. 

No  bonds  they  felt,  no  ties  they  broke. 

No  music  of  the  heart  they  woke, 

When  one  brief  moment  it  had  spoke, 

To  lose  it  suddenly. 

Peaceful  they  lived,  peaceful  they  died ; 

And  those  that  did  their  fate  abide, 

Saw  brothers  wither  by  their  side 
In  all  tranquillity. 
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They  loved  not,  dream’d  not,  for  their  sphere 
Held  not  joy’s  visions  ; but  the  tear 
Of  broken  hope,  of  anxious  fear, 

* Was  not  their  misery. 

I envy  them  — those  monks  of  old ; 

And,  when  their  statues  I behold. 

Carved  in  the  marble,  calm  and  cold, 

How  true  an  effigy ! 

I wish  my  heart  as  calm  and  still 
To  beams  that  fleet,  and  blasts  that  chill, 

And  pangs  that  pay  joy’s  spendthrift  thrill 
With  bitter  usury. 


Lesson  CCXIX.  — august  the  seventh. 

The  Shepherd’s  Dog. 

The  following  anecdote  is  an  instance  of  that  sagacity 
and  attachment  which  so  justly  contribute  to  make  the 
dog  a favourite  and  confidant  of  man. 

Those  valleys,  or  glens,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
natives,  which  intersect  the  Grampian  mountains,  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  shepherds.  The  pastures  over  which 
each  flock  is  permitted  to  range  extend  many  miles  in 
every  direction.  The  shepherd  never  has  a view  of  his 
whole  flock  at  once,  except  when  it  is  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  or  shearing.  His  occupation  is  to  make 
daily  visits  to  the  different  extremities  of  his  pastures  in 
succession,  and  to  turn  back,  by  means  of  his  dog,  any 
stragglers  that  may  be  approaching  the  boundaries  of  his 
neighbour. 

. In  one  of  these  excursions,  a shepherd  happened  to 
carry  along  with  him  one  of  his  children,  an  infant  about 
three  years  old.  This  is  a usual  practice  among  the 
Highlanders,  who  accustom  their  children,  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the  climate. 
After  traversing  his  pastures  for  some  time,  attended  by 
his  dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  ascending  a summit  at  some  distance,  to  have  a more 
extensive  view  of  his  range.  As  the  ascent  was  too 
fatiguing  for  his  child,  he  left  him  on  a small  plain  at  the 
bottom,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  until  his  return. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  gained  the  summit, when  the  ho- 
rizon was  suddenly  darkened  by  one  of  those  impenetrable 
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mists  which  frequently  descend  so  rapidly  amidst  these 
mountains,  as,  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes,  almost  to 
turn  day  into  night.  The  anxious  father  instantly 
hastened  hack  to  find  his  child ; but  owing  to  the  unusual 
darkness,  and  his  own  trepidation,  he  unfortunately 
missed  his  way  in  the  descent. 

After  a fruitless  search  of  many  hours  amongst  the 
dangerous  morasses  and  cataracts  with  which  the  moun- 
tains abound,  he  was  at  length  overtaken  by  night.  Still 
wandering  on  without  knowledge  whither,  he  at  length 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  mist,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  discovered  that  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  was  now  within  a short  distance  of  his  cot- 
tage. To  renew  the  search  that  night  was  equally  fruit- 
less and  dangerous.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
to  his  cottage,  having  lost  both  his  child  and  his  dog, 
which  had  attended  him  faithfully  for  years. 

Next  morning  by  daybreak,  the  shepherd,  accompanied 
by  a band  of  his  neighbours,  set  out  again  to  seek  his 
child  ; but  after  a day  spent  in  fruitless  fatigue,  he  was  at 
last  compelled  by  the  approach  of  night  to  descend  from 
the  mountain.  On  returning  to  his  cottage,  he  found 
that  the  dog,  which  he  had  lost  the  day  before,  had  been 
home,  and  on  receiving  a piece  of  cake  had  instantly  gone 
•off  again.  For  several  successive  days  the  shepherd  re- 
newed the  search  for  his  child,  and  still  on  returning  in 
the  evening  disappointed  to  the  cottage,  he  found  that  the 
dog  had  been  there,  and  on  receiving  his  usual  allowance 
of  cake,  had  instantly  disappeared. 

Struck  with  this  singular  circumstance,  he  remained  at 
home  one  day ; and  when  the  dog,  as  usual,  departed  with 
his  piece  of  cake,  he  resolved  to  follow  him,  and  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  strange  procedure.  The  dog  led  the  way 
to  a cataract  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
shepherd  bad  left  his  child.  The  banks  of  the  waterfall 
almost  joined  at  the  top,  yet,  separated  by  an  abyss  of  im- 
mense depth,  presented  that  abrupt  appearance  which  so 
often  appals  the  traveller  amidst  the  Grampian  mountains, 
and  indicates  that  these  stupendous  chasms  were  not 
the  silent  work  of  time,  but  the  sudden  effect  of  some 
violent  convulsion  of  the  earth.  Down  one  of  these 
rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  descents,  the  dog  began 
without  hesitation  to  make  his  way,  and  at  last  dis- 
appeared in  a cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  almost  upon 
a level  with  the  torrent.  The  shepherd  with  difficulty 
followed ; but,  on  entering  the  cave,  what  were  his  emo- 
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tions  when  he  beheld  his  infant  eating  with  much  satis- 
faction the  cake  which  the  dog  had  just  brought  him, 
while  the  faithful  animal  stood  by,  eyeing  his  young 
charge  with  the  utmost  complacency ! * 

From  the  situation  in  which  the  child  was  found,  it 
appears  that  he  had  wandered  to  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  had  either  fallen  or  scrambled  down  till  he 
reached  the  cave,  which  the  dread  of  the  torrent  had 
afterwards  prevented  him  from  quitting : the  dog,  by 
means  of  his  scent,  had  traced  him  to  the  spot,  and  after- 
wards prevented  him  from  starving  by  giving  up  to  him 
his  daily  allowance.  He  appears  never  to  have  quitted 
the  child  by  night  or  day,  except  when  it  was  necessary  to 
go  for  its  food,  and  then  he  was  seen  always  running  at 
full  speed  to  and  from  the  cottage. 

1.  Where  are  the  Grampian  mountains  ? 

2.  In  what  situation  did  the  shepherd  find  his  child  ? 

3.  How  had  the  child  been  fed  ? 


Lesson  CCXX. — august  the  eighth. 

Catherine  Howard. 

On  this  day  in  1540,  Henry  VHL,  King  of  England,  after 
having  divorced  Anne  of  Cleves,  his  fourth  wife,  was  mar- 
ried to  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
This  union  brought  him  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  a rigorous  persecution  was  carried  on 
against  the  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  with  an 
impartiality  of  intolerance,  papists  who  denied  the  king’s 
supremacy  were  put  to  death,  and  the  opposite  victims 
w'ere  sometimes  dragged  to  execution  coupled  together. 

The  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  mother  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  the  only  relic  of  the  Plsntagenets,  was  the  most 
violent  of  the  Catholic  sufferers.  Her  death  was  hastened 
by  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  that  cardinal. 

Henry  proceeded  to  extend  his  rapacity  over  the  church, 
and  even  included  in  his  grasp  the  revenues  of  colleges 
and  hospitals.  At  the  6ame  time  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  bestow  upon  his  subjects  the  benefits  of  true 
religion,  according  to  the  model  of  his  own  fluctuating 
creed.  The  successive  publications  of  the  “Institution 
of  a Christian  Man,”  and  the  “ Erudition  of  a Christian 
Man,”  contained  the  royal  standards  of  orthodoxy.  The 
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use  of  the  Scriptures  was  permitted,  but  not  without 
great  restrictions;  alterations  were  made  in  the  mass- 
book  ; dubious  saints  were  expunged,  and  popular  super- 
stitions discouraged ; and,  upon  the  whole,  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  were  gaining  ground  to  an  extent  of 
which  Henry  himself  was  not  sensible. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1540  ? 

2.  What  was  Henry  solicitous  about  ? 

3.  Did  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  gain  ground  ? 


Lesson  CCXXL  august  the  ninth. 
Poetical  Description  of  the  Violet. 

From  the  world’s  gaze,  with  meek  retiring  grace, 
The  fragrant  Viola  averts  her  face. 

Five  tender  brothers,  in  retirement’s  shade, 

With  fond  affection,  guard  the  tender  maid. 

Ah ! ye  who  love  with  studious  eye  to  trace 
Those  simple  charms  that  boast  no  borrow’d  grace, 
Seek  not  this  flower,  and  its  fraternal  tribe, 

Amid  the  garden’s  gay  luxuriant  pride  : 

Explore  the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  wild, 

For  sweet  Simplicity  — untainted  child. 

Let  Nature  be  your  guide ; trust  not  to  Art 
To  deck  the  form,  she  mars  the  better  part. 

From  those  rich  flowers,  that  taste  and  fancy  prize, 
No  embryo  seeds,  no  future  race  arise  : 

These,  ’mid  your  smiles,  your  bounty,  and  your  toil, 
Mourn  social  pleasures  and  a parent  soil. 

So  the  poor  exile,  in  a foreign  clime. 

Pines  his  lone  hours,  and  counts  the  ling’ring  time, 
Torn  from  each  charm  of  life,  and  doom’d  to  roam 
From  friendship’s  blessings  and  his  native  home ; 
That  home,  perhaps,  where  some  endearing  fair, 
Some  smiling  babes,  might  soothe  their  father’s  care. 
Ah ! for  their  voice  to  meet  his  list’ning  ear, 

For  their  kind  hand  to  wipe  the  starting  tear. 

To  chase  the  thought,  more  distant  hills  he  roves, 
But  finds  no  clime  can  change  the  heart  that  loves ; 
For  him,  in  vain,  the  groves  and  meadows  bloom, 
And  the  gay  sun  but  lights  him  to  his  tomb  : 

Scorn’d  by  a number,  pitied  by  a few, 

He  shrinks  indignant  from  the  public  view ; 
p 2 
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Assail’d  by  poverty,  a prey  to  grief, 

Too  sad  to  hope,  too  poor  to  ask  relief, 

On  some  lone  spot  he  rests  his  weary  head. 

The  air  his  canopy,  the  earth  his  bed ; • 

No  gentle  friends,  to  ease  the  pangs  of  death. 
Hear  his  last  prayer  and  catch  his  parting  breath. 
Yet  o’er  his  alter’d  mind  peace  mildly  gleams, 
And  his  last  hours  reflect  its  soften’d  beams. 

With  smile  serene  he  meets  his  hast’ning  fate, 
Trusts  in  his  God,  and  seeks  a better  state. 


Lesson  CCXXII. — august  the  tenth. 

Saint  Lawrences  Day. 

St.  Lawrence  was  by  birth  a Spaniard,  and  treasurer 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  being  deacon  to  Pope  Sextus, 
about  the  year  259.  Soon  afterwards  his  bishop  was 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  the*Emperor  Valerian,  with  whom 
the  saint  would  willingly  have  died. 

Lawrence  refused  to  deliver  up  the  church  treasure, 
which  the  Roman  soldiers  imagined  to  be  in  his  custody ; 
he  was  therefore,  as  the  Romish  legend  tells  us,  laid  upon 
a gridiron,  and  broiled  over  a fire ; which  torture  he  bore 
with  such  incredible  patience  and  cheerfulness,  that  he 
told  his  tormentors  to  turn  him  round,  as  he  was  done 
enough  on  one  side ! 

His  memory  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  Pulcheria, 
the  empress,  erected  a temple  to  his  honour,  which  was 
afterwards  either  rebuilt  or  greatly  enlarged  by  Justinian. 
In  this  temple,  the  gridiron  on  which  he  died  was  depo- 
sited with  great  pomp  and  solemnity;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  St.  Gregory,  it  became  famous  for  abundance  of 
miracles. 

The  celebrated  palace  of  the  Escurial  is  dedicated  to 
this  saint.  This  summer  residence  of  the  Spanish  court 
is  but  a short  distance  from  Madrid.  It  is  a.  monastery 
founded  by  Philip  H.,  in  consequence  of  a vow  made  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which  also  happened 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  Spain  it  is  called  by 
the  name  of  this  saint,  San  Lorenzo,  and  everything  in 
the  Escurial  reminds  us  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyr- 
dom. It  is  not  only  seen  upon  the  doors,  windows,  altars, 
rituals,  and  sacerdotal  habits,  but  the  edifice  itself  bears 
its  form. 
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It  is  a quadrangular  building,  with  the  principal  front 
to  the  west,  behind  which  is  a mountain ; the  opposite  side, 
which  faces  Madrid,  takes  the  form  of  the  shortened 
handle  of  a gridiron  reversed ; and  the  four  feet  are  re- 
presented by  the  spires  of  four  little  square  towers,  which 
rise  above  the  four  angles.  There  is  nothing  magnificent 
in  the  architecture  of  this  building ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
rather  the  serious  simplicity  suitable  to  a convent  than 
the  splendid  elegance  which  should  announce  the  resi- 
dence of  a monarch. 

The  front  to  the  west  alone  has  a fine  portal,  formed 
by  large  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  half  sunk  in  the 
wall,  and  on  each  side  two  great  doors  of  noble  dimen- 
sions. By  this  portal  we  pass  to  an  elegant  square  court, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  church.  This  principal  en- 
trance is  never  open  for  the  kings  of  Spain  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  except  on  two  solemn  occasions: 
when  they  come  for  the  first  time  to  the  Escurial,  and 
when  their  remains  are  deposited  there — a striking  em- 
blem of  the  gates  of  life  and  eternity. 

The  front  to  the  south  is  entirely  destitute  of  ornament; 
but  in  its  four  stories,  including  the  basement,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  there  are 
nearly  300  windows.  The  two  great  doors  of  entrance 
are  on  the  opposite  front.  The  whole  edifice  is  built  of 
hewn  stone  of  a species  of  granite,  which,  by  its  colour, 
become  brown  with  time,  adds  to  the  austerity  of  the 
building.  The  quarry  from  which  it  was  dug  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Escurial,  and  it  is  said  that  this  is 
one  motive  for  the  choice  of  its  site.  It  furnished  blocks 
of  such  considerable  dimensions,  that  three  stones  were 
sufficient  to  form  the  case  of  the  greatest  doorways,  and 
each  step  of  the  principal  staircase  is  composed  but  of  one. 

1.  Of  what  country  was  St  Lawrence  a native  ? 

2.  What  did  St  Lawrence  refuse  ? 

3.  What  did  he  say  to  his  tormentors  ? 

4.  What  does  the  form  of  the  Escurial  represent  f 
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Lesson  CCXXIII. — august  the  eleventh. 

Cossack  Soldiers.  , 

“ See  their  son-burnt  fbees, 

Their  scatter’d  cheeks  and  chopt  hands ; there's  virtue  in  them. 

They’ll  sell  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 

Than  you  trim  bands  can  buy.”— Drtden. 

The  Cossacks  never  fight  in  a line.  They  are  scattered 
by  platoons,  at  the  head,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  Russian  army,  sometimes  at  considerable  distances. 
They  do  the  duties  of  advanced  guards,  videttes,  and 
patrols.  Their  activity  and  vigilance  are  incredible.  They 
creep  and  ferret  everywhere  with  a boldness  and  address 
of  which  none  but  those  who  have  seen  them  can  obtain 
an  idea. 

Their  numerous  swarms  form,  as  it  were,  an  atmos- 
phere round  the  camps  and  armies  on  a march,  which 
they  secure  from  all  surprise,  and  from  every  unforeseen 
attack.  Nothing  escapes  their  piercing  and  experienced 
eye ; they  divine,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  places  fit  for  am- 
buscades ; they  read  on  the  trodden  grass  the  number  of 
men  and  horses  that  have  passed ; from  the  traces  more 
or  less  recent,  they  know  how  to  calculate  the  time  of 
their  passing.  A bloodhound  follows  no  better  the  scent 
of  his  game. 

In  the  immense  plains  from  Azof  to  the  Danube, — in 
those  monstrous  solitudes  covered  with  tufted  and  waving 
grass,  where  the  eye  meets  with  no  tree,  no  object  that 
can  direct  it,  and  whose  melancholy  uniformity  is  only 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  infectious  bogs  and  quag- 
mires, torrents  overgrown  with  briars,  and  insulated  hil- 
locks, the  ancient  graves  of  unknown  generations, — in 
those  deserts,  in  short,  the  roaming  Cossack  never  misses 
his  way. 

By  night  the  stars  direct  his  solitary  course : if  the  sky 
is  clear,  he  alights  from  his  horse  at  the  first  kurgan  that 
chance  throws  in  his  way ; through  a long  habit  of  ex- 
ercising his  6ight  in  the  dark,  or  even  by  the  help  of 
feeling  alone,  he  distinguishes  the  herbs  and  plants  which 
thrive  best  on  the  declivity  of  the  hillock  exposed  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south.  He  repeats  this  examination  as 
frequently  as  the  opportunity  offers,  and  in  this  manner 
he  follows,  and  finds  again  the  direction  which  he  ought 
to  take  for  regaining  his  camp,  his  troop,  or  his  dwelling, 
and  any  other  place  to  which  he  is  bound.  By  day,  the 
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sun  is  his  surest  guide : the  breath  of  the  winds,  of  which 
he  knows  the  periodical  course,  it  being  pretty  regular  in 
these  countries,  likewise  serves  him  as  a compass  to  steer 
by.  As  a new  species  of  augury,  the  Cossack  not  un- 
willingly interrogates  the  birds ; their  number,  their 
species,  their  flight,  their  cry,  indicate  to  him  the  proximity 
of  a spring,  a rivulet,  or  a pool,  a habitation,  a herd,  or 
an  army. 

Those  clouds  of  Cossacks  which  encompass  the  Russian 
armies  for  the  safety  of  their  encampments,  or  of  their 
marches,  are  no  less  formidable  to  the  enemy.  Their 
resistless  vigilance,  their  rash  curiosity,  their  sudden 
attacks,  alarm  him,  harass  him  incessantly,  and  incessantly 
control  and  watch  his  motions.  In  a general  action  the 
Cossacks  commonly  keep  at  a distance,  and  are  spectators 
of  the  battle ; they  wait  for  its  issue,  in  order  to  take  to 
flight,  or  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  among 
whom  their  long  pike  then  makes  a great  slaughter. 

1.  For  what  are  the  Cossacks  remarkable? 

2.  By  what  means  are  they  able  to  trace  their  route  across  the  desert 
solitudes  of  the  north  ? 

3.  What  makes  the  Cossacks  so  formidable  to  the  enemy  ? 


Lesson  CCXXTV. — august  the  twelfth. 

Gibraltar. 

No  one  who  has  looked  on  that  vast  and  forted  rock, 
with  its  huge  granite  outline  shown  in  bold  relief  against 
the  clear  sky  of  the  south  of  Europe — its  towering  and 
ruin-crowned  peaks — its  enormous  crags,  caverns,  and 
precipices — and  its  rich  historical  associations,  which  shed 
a powerful  though  vague  interest  over  every  feature — can 
easily  forget  the  strong  impression  which  the  first  sight 
of  that  imposing  and  magnificent  spectacle  creates.  The 
flinty  mass  rising  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  save  a narrow  slip  of  level  sand  which 
stretches  from  its  northern  end  and  connects  it  with  the 
mainland,  has  added  to  its  other  claims  to  admiration  the 
strong  interest  of  utter  isolation. 

For  a while  the  spectator  gazes  on  the  “ stupendous 
whole”  with  an  expression  of  pleased  wonder  at  its  height, 
extent,  and  strength,  and  without  becoming  conscious  of 
the  various  opposite  features  which  make  up  its  grand 
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effect  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  sees  only  the  giant 
rock  spreading  its  vast  dark  mass  against  the  sky,  its 
broken  and  wavy  ridge,  its  beetling  projections,  and  its 
dizzy  precipices  of  a thousand  feet  perpendicular  descent. 
After  a time,  his  eye  becoming  in  some  degree  familiarized 
with  the  main  and  sterner  features  of  the  scene,  he  per- 
ceives that  the  granite  mountain  is  variegated  by  here 
and  there  some  picturesque  work  of  art,  or  spot  of  green 
beauty,  that  shines  with  greater  loveliness  from  contrast 
with  the  savage  roughness  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Dotted  about  at  long  intervals  over  the  steep  sides  of 
the  craggy  mass  are  seen  the  humble  cottages  of  the 
soldiers’  wives ; or,  perched  on  the  very  edges  of  the  cliffs, 
the  guard-houses  of  the  garrison,  before  which,  ever  and 
anon,  may  be  descried  the  vigilant  sentry,  dwindled  to  a 
pigmy,  walking  to  and  fro  on  his  allotted  and  dangerous 
post.  Now  and  then  the  eye  detects  a more  sumptuous 
edifice,  half  hid  in  a grove  of  acacias,  orange,  and  almond 
trees,  as  if  they  clustered  round  to  shut  from  the  view  of 
its  inhabitant,  in  his  eyry-like  abode,  the  scene  of  deso- 
late grandeur  above,  beneath  him,  and  on  every  side. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  a small  and  narrow  slip  less 
precipitous  than  the  rest,  stands  the  town  of  Gibraltar, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  bay,  with  its  dark-coloured  houses, 
built  in  the  Spanish  style,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  amphitheatrical  order  — the  ruins  of  the  Moorish  castle 
and  defences  in  the  rear — and  the  high  massive  walls 
which  surround  it  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  which,  thick 
planted  with  cannon,  seem  formed  to  “ laugh  a siege  to 
scorn” — has  a mighty,  picturesque,  and  imposing  effect. 

The  military  works  of  Gibraltar  are  on  a scale  of 
magnificence  commensurate  with  the  natural  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  Its  walls,  its  batteries,  and  it's  moles,  which, 
bristling  with  cannon,  stretch  far  out  into  the  bay,  and 
against  whose  solid  structures  the  waves  spend  their  fury 
in  vain,  are  all  works  of  art  planned  with  great  genius, 
and  executed  with  consummate  skill.  An  indefinite  sen- 
sation of  awe  mixes  with  the  stranger’s  feelings,  as,  gazing 
upon  the  defences  which  everywhere  meet  his  eye,  he 
remembers  that  the  strength  of  Gibraltar  consists  not  in 
its  visible  works  alone,  but  that,  hewn  in  the  centre  of 
the  vast  and  perpendicular  rock,  there  are  long  galleries 
and  ample  chambers,  where  the  engines  of  war  are  kept 
always  ready,  and  from  whence  the  fires  of  death  may  at 
any  moment  be  poured  down  upon  an  assailant. 

Though  the  rock  is  the  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the 
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'Bay  of  Gibraltar,  yet,  when  fatigued  by  long  gazing  on 
its  barren  and  solitary  grandeur,  there  are  not  wanting 
others  on  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  may  repose  with 
pleasure.  The  green  shores  of  Andalusia,  encircling  the 
bay  in  their  semicircular  sweep,  besides  the  attraction 
which  verdant  hills  and  valleys  always  possess,  have  the 
superadded  charm  of  being  linked  with  many  classical 
and  romantic  associations.  The  picturesque  towns  of 
St.  Roque  and  Algesiras,  the  one  crowning  a smooth 
eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  other 
occupying  a gentle  declivity  that  sinks  gradually  down  to 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  bay — the  mountains  of  Spain, 
fringed  with  cork  forests  in  the  back  ground — the  dimly- 
seen  coast  of  Morocco  across  the  Straits,  with  the  white 
walls  of  Ceuta  just  discernible  on  one  of  its  promontories 
— the  towering  form  of  Abila,  which  not  even  the  un- 
romantic  modern  name  of  Apes-hill  can  divest  of  all  its. 
interest  as  one  of  “the  trophies  of  great  Hercules” — 
these  are  all  features  in  the  natural  landscape,  which, 
combined,  render  it  a scene  of  exceeding  beauty. 

1.  What  Is  the  height  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  ? and  by  what  is  it 
surrounded  ? 

2.  What  buildings  are  seen  “ dotted  about  ” on  the  steep  sides  of  the 
craggy  mass  ? 

3.  Describe  the  military  works  of  Gibraltar. 

4.  After  viewing  the  barren  rock,  to  what  points  does  the  eye  turn 
for  scenery  of  a very  different  kind  ? 


Lesson  CCXXV. — august  the  thirteenth. 

Battle  of  Blenheim. 

This  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Blenheim,  which  took  place  in  1704,  and  is  memorable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  by  the 
English  and  their  allies,  under  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Tallard,  the  French  general,  being  short-sighted,  mis- 
took a detachment  of  the  enemy  for  his  own,  and  was 
made  prisoner.  The  enemy’s  troops  being  put  into  con- 
fusion, the  rout  became  general,  and  the  flight  precipitate. 
The  consternation  of  the  French  soldiers  was  such  that 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  Danube,  without  knowing 
whither  they  fled. 

The  allies  being  now  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
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surrounded  the  village  of  Blenheim,  where  a body  of 
13,000  men  had  been  posted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  and  still  maintained  their  ground.  These  troops 
seeing  themselves  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to 
force  their  way  through  the  allies,  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  one  of  the  most 
complete  victories  that  ever  was  obtained } 12,000  French 
and  Bavarians  being  slain  in  the  field  or  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  13,000  made  prisoners  of  war ; besides  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  22  mortars,  upwards  of  100  pair  of 
colours,  200  standards,  17  pair  of  kettle-drums,  upwards 
of  3000  tents,  34  coaches,  300  loaded  mules,  two  bridges 
of  boats,  and  all  the  French  baggage,  taken  with  their 
military  chest. 

Next  day,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  visited  his 
prisoner,  the  marshal,  the  latter  assured  him  that  he  had 
overcome  the  best  troops  in  the  world.  “ I hope,  Sir,” 
replied  the  duke,  “you  will  except  those  troops  by  whom 
they  were  conquered.” 

" It  was  a summer  evening. 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 

And  he  before  the  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun  ! 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green, 

His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

“ She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  Something  large  and  round. 

That  he  beside  the  rivulet 
Whilst  playing  there  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

“ Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by, 

And  first  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

Then  heaved  a deep-drawn  sigh. 

‘ ’Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,’  said  he, 

* Who  fell  in  the  great  victory.’ 

** 4 Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  abotit  ? * 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries. 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 

4 Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 

And  what  they  kill’d  each  other  for?  * 
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44  * It  was  the  English,’  Kaspar  cried, 

4 That  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

And  what  they  kill’d  each  other  for 
I ne’er  could  well  make  out. 

But  every  body  said,’  quoth  he, 

4 That  ’twas  a famous  victory. 

“ 4 Mv  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by, 

They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly  j 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 

Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

44 4 With  fire  and  sword,  the  country  round, 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 

And  many  a childing  mother  then 
And  new-born  infant  died. 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

44  4 They  say  it  was  a shocking  sight 
After  die  field  was  won, 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here  ' 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun. 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be, 

After  a famous  victory. 

44  4 And  every  body  praised  the  Duke 
Who  such  a fight  did  win.’ 

4 But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?’ 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

4 Why,  that  I cannot  tell,’  said  he, 

4 But  ’twas  a famous  victory.’  ” 

1.  What  celebrated  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  in  1704? 

2.  What  did  Tallard  the  French  general  ? 

3.  What  did  the  allies  when  being  masters  of  the  field  ? 

4.  What  was  the  loss  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  this  battle  ? 


Lesson  CCXXVI. — august  the  fourteenth. 

First  Book  printed. 

The  first  printed  book  on  record  is  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
by  Faust,  and  Schaeffer,  his  son-in-law,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  this  day,  in  the  year  1457.  Faust  was  a gold- 
smith of  Mentz,  and  one  of  the  three  earliest  printers,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  this  most  useful  art  has  been 
ascribed.  Faust  had  the  policy  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to 
this  it  has  been  supposed  we  are  indebted  for  the  tradition 
of  “ The  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus,”  handed  down  to  the 
present  times. 
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Faust,  in  partnership  with  Peter  Schaeffer,  having,  in 
1462,  printed  off  a considerable  number  of  copies  of  the 
Bible,  to  imitate  those  which  were  sold  in  MS.,  Faust 
undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Paris,  where  the  art  of 
printing  was  then  unknown.  At  first  he  sold  his  copies 
for  so  high  a sum  as  500  or  600  crowns,  the  prices  usually 
demanded  by  the  transcribers.  He  afterwards  lowered 
his  price  to  60  crowns,  which  created  universal  astonish- 
ment ; but  when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were 
wanted,  and  lowered  the  price  to  30  crowns  all  Paris  was 
agitated. 

The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder ; in- 
formations were  given  into  the  police  against  him  as  a 
magician  ; his  lodgings  were  searched,  and,  a great  num- 
ber of  copies  being  found,  they  were  seized  ; the  red  ink 
with  which  they  were  embellished  was  said  to  be  his 
blood ; it  was  seriously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league 
with  the  devil ; and,  if  he  had  not  fled,  he  most  probably 
' would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom  ignorant  and 
superstitious  judges  condemned  in  those  days  for  witch- 
craft. ' 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1457  ? 

2.  Who  was  Faust  ? 

3.  What  did  he  in  partnership  with  Peter  Schaeffer  7 


Lesson  CCXXVn. — august  the  fifteenth. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

On  this  day,  in  1769,  was  born,  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Carlo  Buonaparte,  a lawyer,  of  Italian  extraction,  by 
his  wife  Letitia  Ransolini.  General  Paoli  was  his  god- 
father, and  General  Marboeuf  his  early  patron.  Buona- 
parte was  brought  up  in  the  Royal  Military  School  of 
France  as  an  engineer,  and  first  distinguished  himself  as 
such  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  when  that  place  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  British.  He  afterwards  became  the  in- 
strument of  the  Director  Barrere,  by  whose  interest  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  army  of 
Italy,  in  which  situation  he  ran  a most  glorious  career  of 
victory,  and  ultimately  effected  a peace  with  Austria. 
Shortly  after  he  projected  the  memorable  expedition  to 
Egypt ; but  on  experiencing  reverses  in  that  quarter,  he 
returned  to  France. 
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Availing  himself  of  the  then  distracted  state  of  the 
country  (the  war  with  Austria  being  renewed  in  his 
absence),  he  contrived  by  violence  to  overthrow  the  exe- 
cutive directory ; and  under  the  constitution  which  suc- 
ceeded was  appointed  first  consul,  or  chief  of  the  republic, 
for  a limited  term,  but  afterwards  for  life,  in  consequent^ 
of  his  having,  by  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  field, 
again  compelled  Austria  to  accept  of  peace.  His  ambi- 
tion aspired  to  the  throne,  and  in  1804  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  was  crowned  by  the 
pope. 

After  a long  course  of  victory,  he  experienced  his  first 
reverse  in  Spain,  from  the  brilliant  courage  of  the  British 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  illustrious  Wellington ; 
soon  afterwards  the  fatal  campaign  in  Russia  put  an  end 
to  his  power,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  French 
throne  in  the  year  1814. 

His  abdication  was  followed  by  banishment  to  the  isle 
of  Elba,  where  every  attention  and  splendour,  consistent 
with  security,  was  provided.  Napoleon,  however,  escaped 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1814,  at  night,  on  board  a brig, 
with  a few  hundred  followers,  and  landed  on  the  1st  of 
March,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Gulf  of  Juan. 
Being  well  received,  he  proceeded  onwards,  entered  Paris 
triumphantly  on  the  20th,  and  immediately  resumed  the 
reins  of  government.  The  king  had  sent  an  army  to 
oppose  him,  headed  by  Marshal  Ney,  who  betrayed  his 
sovereign,  and  joined  Napoleon. 

The  success  of  Buonaparte  did  not,  however,  long  re- 
main without  a severe  check.  The  fortified  line  of  the 
Netherlands  towards  France,  which  was  occupied  by 
strong  garrisons,  chiefly  in  British  pay,  were  greatly  re- 
inforced under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a Prussian 
army  under  Prince  Blucher.  To  oppose  this  force,  Na- 
poleon left  Paris  on  the  12th  of  June,  1815,  and  gained 
several  partial  advantages  till  the  18th,  when  he  was 
totally  defeated  near  Waterloo,  and  fled  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  declared  his  political  life  to  be  terminated,  and 
withdrew  in  privacy. 

The  conquering  armies  entered  Paris  on  the  3d  of  July, 
and  on  the  8th  Louis  re-entered  the  capital,  followed 
by  the  allied  sovereigns.  Napoleon  reached  Rochefort, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  escape  by  sea ; but  finding  the 
attempt  vain,  he  surrendered  himself  to  a British  man- 
of-war,  which  sailed  immediately  for  England,  and  soon 
anchored  in  Torbay.  He  there  remained  on  board  until 
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another  ship  was  prepared  for  his  reception,  which  car- 
ried him  to  St.  Helena,  the  place  of  his  exile  and  death.  ' 

1.  Who  was  born  on  this  day  ? 

2.  Whose  eldest  son  was  he  ? 

* 3.  What  did  Buonaparte  In  1804  f 

4.  By  whom  was  he  crowned  ? 

5.  Where  did  he  experience  his  first  reverse  ? 


Lesson  CCXXVHI august  the  sixteenth. 

Peaceful  and  Pleasant  Sounds. 

Who  has  not  listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  song  of  the 
lark,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  murmuring  of  rivulets  ? 
Mecasnas  was  cured  of  continual  watchfulness  by  the  fall- 
ing of  water  ; and  Pliny  relates  an  anecdote  of  a Roman 
nobleman,  who  would  recline  upon  a couch  beneath  one 
of  his  beech-trees,  and  be  lulled  to  slumber  by  the  falling 
of  rain. 

“ Ah  l who  the  melodies  of  Morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side ; 

The  lowing  herd ; the  shepherd’s  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  among  the  cliffs  above  ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide  ; 

The  hum  of  bees;  the  linnet’s  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir,  that  wakes  the  universal  grove.” 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

On  a fine  summer’s  evening,  too,  how  delightful  is  it 
to  pause  upon  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  overlooks  a 
favourite  village,  and  listen  to  the  various  sounds,  which 
come  softened  by  the  distance ! Goldsmith  has  described 
sounds  of  this  sort,  in  a passage  which,  though  frequently 
quoted,  is  seldom  quoted  or  read  without  the  liveliest 
pleasure. 

“ Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening’s  close. 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 

There,  as  I pass’d,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingled  notes  came  soften’d  from  below : 

The  swain  responsive,  as  the  milk-maid  sung; 

The  sober  herd,  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young ; 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool ; 

The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school. 

The  watch-dog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whisp’ring  wind ; 

And  the  bud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  : 
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These  all  in  soft  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill’d  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made." 

Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 

1.  Repeat  the  lines  taken  from  Beattie’s  Minstrel. 

2.  Repeat  the  lines  taken  from  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 


* Lesson  CCXXIX.  — august  the  seventeenth. 

Iron. 

Although,  in  mineralogical  science,  iron  ranks  as  one 
of  the  imperfect  metals,  it  is  the  hardest  and  most  useful, 
as  well  as  the  most  plentiful,  of  any.  It  is  found  rarely  in 
native  masses ; but  in  ores,  mineralized  by  different  sub- 
stances, it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  of  a 
livid  whitish  colour,  inclined  to  gray ; but,  when  cut,  of  a 
bluish-gray.  It  has  a metallic  lustre,  fine-grained  texture, 
and  is  very  brittle.  Next  to  tin,  it  is  the  lightest  of  all 
metallic  substances,  and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious. 
Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
coming magnetic  ; but  it  retains  this  quality  only  a short 
time.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  colli- 
sion of  flint.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  becomes  oxi- 
dized. It  combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  is  called 
steel.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  in  a direct  and  an 
indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur  readily  by  fusion. 
All  acids  act  upon  iron.  Nitrate  of  potash  detonates 
very  vigorously  with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by 
alkaline  sulphurets ; and  it  is  capable  of  combining  with 
a number  of  metals.  When  rubbed  it  has  a slight  smell, 
and  it  imparts  to  the  tongue  a peculiar  astringent  taste, 
called  chalybeate.  In  a moist  atmosphere,  iron  speedily 
oxidizes,  and  becomes  covered  with  a brown  coating, 
called  rust. 

Iron  is  remarkable  for  the  effect  fire  has  on  it,  in  ren- 
dering it  more  ductile ; most  of  the  other  metals  are 
brittle  while  they  are  hot ; but  this  is  most  of  all  malle- 
able as  it  approaches  nearest  to  fusion.  It  grows  red-hot 
long  before  it  melts ; and  is  known  to  be  approaching  to- 
wards that  state  by  its  becoming  whiter,  and  by  its  spark-  * 
ling  : if  taken  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  runs,  it  is  found 
to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fusion ; but  if  it  be  kept  long 
in  that  state,  its  sulphur  dissipates  in  form  of  a white 
smoke ; the  metal  after  this  becomes  much  more  brittle, 
and,  in  fine,  runs  into  a bluish  glass.  Iron,  exposed  to 
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the  focus  of  a great  burning-glass,  instantly  grows  red- 
hot,  then  turns  whitish,  sparkles  and  flames,  and  imme- 
diately after  melts ; soon  after  this  the  greatest  part  of 
it  flies  off  in  sparks,  which  appear  very  bright,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  are  found  to  be  so  many  little  globular 
bodies,  all  hollow  like  bomb-shells : the  remainder  runs 
into  a bluish  or  purple  glass  ; and  this  glass,  exposed  again 
to  the  same  focus,  on  a piece  of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from 
the  vegetable  fuel,  the  sulphur  or  inflammable  principled 
had  lost,  and  becomes  true  iron  again. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  effects  of  a common,  and  those  of  a 
solar  fire,  on  this  body,  concur  to  prove  that  it  consists  of 
vitriolic  salt,  a vitrifiable  earth,  and  a peculiar  bituminous 
matter,  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  metals. 

When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily  melts  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  unites  with  them  in  fusion ; but  if  it  be  im- 
pure, it  separates  itself,  and  forms  a distinct  regulus  above 
the  surface  of  the  other.  On  being  heated  red-hot,  it  in- 
creases in  bulk  and  in  weight,  but  it  returns  to  its  former 
gravity  and  dimensions  when  cold. 

In  the  great  iron  works,  the  ore,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  some  other  substance 
to  promote  its  fusion,  is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  bas- 
kets of  charcoal  or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are  thrown 
in  along  with  it.  A part  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is 
filled  with  fuel  only.  This  being  kindled,  the  blast  of  the 
great  bellows  is  directed  on  it,  and  soon  raises  the  whole 
to  a most  intense  heat ; this  melts  the  ore  immediately 
above  it,  and  the  reduced  metal  drops  down  through  the 
fuel  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The  rest  sinks  down  to 
fill  up  the  void  left  by  the  consumed  fuel,  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  comes  next  in  the  way  of  the  bellows,  and  is  also 
reduced.  More  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied  above,  and  the 
operation  goes  on  till  the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  rises  almost  to  the  aperture  of  the 
blast ; it  is  let  out  by  piercing  a hole  in  the  side  of  the 
furnace,  and  then  forms  what  are  called  pigs  of  cast-iron. 

In  summing  up  the  various  uses  of  iron,  we  will  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Ure,  who  very  truly  observes  : “ It  ac- 
commodates .itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even 
our  caprices;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war ; the  same  ore  furnishes 
the  sword,  the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning-hook, 
the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of  a watch  or  of  a car- 
riage, the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the 
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cannon,  and  the  bomb.  It  is  a medicine  of  much  virtue, 
and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human  frame.” 

To  this  let  us  add  the  astounding  fact,  that  the  total 
production  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year  is,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  one  million  of  tons! 

1.  Name  some  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  Iron. 

2.  What  effects  are  produced  on  iron  when  exposed  to  the  focus  of  a 
great  burning  glass  ? 

3.  How  is  the  ore  melted  in  the  great  iron  works  ? 

4.  What  says  Dr.  Ure  respecting  this  useful  metal  ? 


Lesson  CCXXX.  — august  the  eighteenth. 

The  Russian  (a  Sketch). 

On  the  whole,  the  Russian  is  a cheerful  being.  A happy 
volatility  and  a thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  himself  ac- 
company him  through  life.  The  most  penurious  condition 
and  the  most  toilsome  labour  leave  him  always  some  sen- 
sibility for  the  enjoyment  of  his  existence.  The  former 
gives  him  no  concern,  as  his  circle  of  ideas  seldom  ex- 
tends to  the  representation  of  a nobler  and  more  refined 
state  of  being ; and  the  latter  he  mitigates,  by  singing 
his  country  ballads  and  taking  a drop  of  brandy. 

The  verge  at  which  this  excellent  ground-colour  in 
the  national  character  gradually  fades  away,  is  the  line 
of  partition  between  the  populace  and  the  citizen. 

The  higher  the  classes  of  mankind,  the  less  natural  is 
their  mirth.  In  the  boxes  of  the  opera  and  the  brilliant 
circles,  the  countenances  are  here  as  little  gloomy  as  in 
any  capital  of  Europe ; a convincing  proof  that  content 
and  satisfaction  are  not  confined  to  the  soil  of  politeness 
and  wealth ! 

The  cheerful  disposition  of  the  common  Russians  is 
chiefly  manifested  by  singing.  Every  employment,  even 
the  most  laborious,  they  alleviate  by  singing.  Every 
amusement  is  by  the  same  means  heightened  and  im- 
proved. In  Russia  are  heard  the  true  and  popular  ditties, 
composed  and  set  to  music  by  the  inferior  classes  of  the 
populace,  and  sung  in  the  very  same  manner,  in  every 
town  and  village  of  that  vast  empire.  The  national  in- 
terest contained  in  the  subjects  of  those  ballads,  their 
extremely  simple,  but  melodious  tunes,  the  musical  dis- 
positions, and  generally  well-informed  organs  of  the 
Russians,  produce  a very  agreeable  and  surprising  effect. 
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It  is,  therefore,  a customary  recreation  of  the  higher  ranks 
at  St.  Petersburgh  to  take  with  them  in  the  boat,  on  their 
parties  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  a band  of  expert  singers. 
Their  songs,  on  fine  evenings,  delight  the  ears  of  the 
solitary  walkers  on  the  quays,  lulling  them  into  sweet 
reveries,  or  awakening  in  them  mild  sensations,  by  their 
soft  and  plaintive  tones. 


1.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  a Russian. 

2.  In  what  classes  of  mankind  is  mirth  least  natural  ? 

3 How  do  the  common  Russians  chiefly  manifest  their  cheerful  dis- 
position ? 

4 What  is  said  of  their  mode  of  singing,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
their  simple  melodies  ? 


Lesson  CCXXXI. — august  the  nineteenth. 

The  Royal  George. 

On  this  day,  in  1782,  the  Eoyal  George  man-of-war  sunk 
ofl*  Spithead,  when  its  whole  crew,  consisting  of  800  souls, 
with  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  perished. 

“ Toll  for  the  brave  1 

The  brave  that  are  no  more, 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave 
Fast  by  their  native  shore. 

“ Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 

And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

“ A land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset; 

Down  went  the  Royal  George 
With  all  her  crew  complete. 

“ Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfeldt  is  gone ; 

His  last  sea  fight  is  fought, 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

“ It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock : 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

“ His  sword  was  in  his  6heath, 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 

When  Kempenfeldt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 
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M Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes; 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  England  owes. 

“ Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again, 

Full  charged  with  English  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

“ But  Kempenfeldt  is  gone  ; 

His  victories  are  o’er ; 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more.” — Cowper. 


Lesson  CCXXXII. — august  the  twentieth. 

The  New  Diving  Apparatus. 

Within  these  few  years  an  ingenious  diving  apparatus 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Deane,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed on  many  occasions.  It  has  very  lately,  in  fact, 
been  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  divers  to  re- 
cover the  guns,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George,  at  Spithead,  the  melancholy  loss  of  which  line 
ship  the  preceding  Lesson  records. 

In  this  apparatus  the  head  of  the  diver  is  covered  by  a 
helmet  of  thin  sheet  copper,  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
easy  motion  of  the  head,  and  capable  of  containing  from 
six  to  eight  gallons  of  air.  The  helmet  comes  pretty  far 
down  on  the  breast  and  back,  and  has  in  front  three  eye 
holes,  covered  with  glass,  protected  by  brass  wires.  The 
copper  helmet  is  attached  to  a waterproof  canvas  jacket 
by  means  of  rivets,  so  tightly  fixed  that  no  water  can  be 
introduced  to  the  body  of  the  diver.  The  junction  of  the 
helmet  and  jacket  is  stuffed,  so  that  it  may  clasp  the 
shoulders  of  the  diver  firmly.  A leather  belt  passes  round 
the  neck,  to  which  are  attached  two  weights,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind,  each  weighing  about  40  lbs.,  in  order 
that  the  diver  may  descend  with  facility ; but  in  case  of 
any  accident  occurring  when  he  is  at  the  bottom,  the  belt 
is  fastened  with  a buckle  in  front,  which  he  can  instantly 
unfasten,  and  rise  to  the  surface  after  the  dropping  of  the 
weights.  The  diver  is  supported  with  fresh  air  by  means 
of  a flexible  waterproof  pipe,  which  enters  the  back  of 
the  helmet,  and  communicates  with  an  air-pump,  wrought 
above  in  the  vessel  from  which  the  diver  descends.  From 
the  back  part  of  the  helmet  there  is  likewise  led  an  educ- 
tion pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  breathed  air.  In 
order  that  the  diver  may  give  notice  to  the  attendants  at 
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the  top,  when  he  requires  a hook,  tackle,  bucket,  or  any 
difference  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  he  is  furnished  with 
a signal  line  which  passes  under  his  right  arm. 

The  diver  descends  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  either 
by  means  of  a rope  or  wooden  ladder  loaded  at  the  lower 
end  (but  more  frequently  by  the  former).  When  he  de- 
scends to  the  bottom,  the  rope  is  let  down,  so  that  it 
becomes  slack,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  vessel  from 
obstructing  him,  and  he  carries  a line  in  his  hand,  that  he 
may,  when  necessary,  return  to  the  rope. 

In  order  that  the  diver  may  be  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible under  water,  he  puts  on  two  suits  of  flannel,  above 
which  he  has  a complete  dress  of  Mackintosh’s  water- 
proof cloth,  which  entirely  covers  his  body,  the  only  aper- 
tures being  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  The  diver  is  thus 
enabled  to  remain  several  hours  at  a time  under  water,  all 
the  while  perfectly  dry,  his  motion  being  rendered  quite 
steady  by  heavy  weights  attached  to  his  shoes. 

The  following  account  describes  the  method  adopted  by 
Colonel  Pasley,  the  engineer  employed  in  removing  the 
wreck  of  the  Royal  George : — On  Monday,  Sept.  23,  1839, 
a cylinder,  containing  2320  lbs.  of  powder,  having  been 
lowered,  was  placed  in  a situation  which  the  divers  sup- 
posed would  be  effectual  on  the  most  compact  portions  of 
the  wreck.  The  operation  being  completed,  the  vessel  in 
which  the  voltaic  battery  was  placed,  was  drawn  off  to  the 
distance  of  500  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  connecting 
wires,  and  instantaneously  on  the  circuit  being  completed 
the  explosion  took  place,  with  very  remarkable  effects. 
At  first  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  violently  agitated  by  a 
sort  of  tremulous  motion,  which  threw  it  into  small  irre- 
gular waves,  a few  inches  only  in  height.  This  lasted 
three  or  four  seconds,  when  a huge  dome  of  water  made 
its  appearance,  of  a conical  or  rather  beehive  shape.  At 
first  it  appeared  to  rise  slowly,  but  rapidly  increased  in 
height  and  size  till  it  reached  the  altitude  of  28  or  30 
feet,  in  a tolerably  compact  mass:  it  then  fell  down, 
and  produced  a series  of  rings,  which  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions ; the  first,  or  outer  one,  having  the  aspect  of  a wave 
several  feet  in  height,  curled  and  broke  as  if  it  had  been 
driven  towards  the  shore. 

Neither  the  shock  nor  the  sound  was  so  great  as  had 
been  expected  by  those  who  witnessed  the  former  explo- 
sions, where  the  quantity  of  powder  was  only  45  lb. ; 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  water  at  the  surface,  con- 
sidering that  the  depth  was  90  feet,  was  truly  astonishing. 
By  this  experiment,  Colonel  Pasley  has  established  the 
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practicability  of  applying  the  voltaic  battery  to  submarine 
purposes,  and  the  certainty  of  exploding  a charge  at  any 
depth  of  water. 

During  the  three  subsequent  years  the  diving  ope- 
rations were  continued,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  guns  were  recovered,  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  ship’s  timbers;  besides  the  object 
of  obtaining  a safe  anchorage  by  their  removal  being 
effected. 

1.  Who  was  the  Inventor  of  the  new  diving  apparatus  ? 

2.  How  Is  the  diver  supported  while  under  water  ? 

3.  Describe  the  remarkable  appearances  which  were  observed  imme- 
diately after  the  explosion; 

4.  What  has  Colonel  Pasley  established  by  his  experiment  ? 


Lesson  CCXXXHL — august  the  twenty-first. 

Senatorial  Personalities , No.  1. 

MB.  WALPOLE,  ON  THE  YOUTH  AND  THEATRICAL  MANNER  OF 
MR.  PITT  (AFTERWARDS  LORD  CHATHAM). — 1741. 

Sir,  — I was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  course  of  this 
debate  while  it  was  carried  on  with  calmness  and  decency, 
by  men  who  do  not  suffer  the  ardour  of  opposition  to 
cloud  their  reason,  or  transport  them  to  such  expressions 
as  the  dignity  of  this  assembly  does  not  admit. 

I have  hitherto  deferred  to  answer  the  gentleman  who 
declaimed  against  the  bill,  with  such  fluency  of  rhetoric, 
and  such  vehemence  of  gesture,  — who  charged  the  advo- 
cates for  the  expedients  now  proposed,  with  having  no 
regard  to  any  interest  but  their  own,  and  with  making 
laws  only  to  consume  paper,  and  threatened  them  with 
the  defection  of  their  adherents,  and  the  loss  of  their  in- 
fluence, upon  the  new  discovery  of  their  folly  and  their 
ignorance.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I now  answer  him  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  remind  him  how  little  the  clamours  of 
rage  and  the  petulancy  of  invectives  contribute  to  the 
purposes  for  which  this  assembly  is  called  together ; 
how  little  the  discovery  of  truth  is  promoted,  and  the 
security  of  the  nation  established,  by  pompous  diction  and 
theatrical  emotions.  Formidable  sounds  and  furious  de- 
clamations, confident  assertions  and  lofty  periods  may 
affect  the  young  and  unexperienced;  and  perhaps  the 
gentleman  may  have  contracted  his  habits  of  oratory,  by 
conversing  more  with  those  of  his  own  age  than  with 
such  as  have  had  more  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
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ledge,  and  more  successful  methods  of  communicating 
their  sentiments. 

If  the  heat  of  his  temper,  Sir,  would  suffer  him  to 
attend  to  those  whose  age,  and  long  acquaintance  with 
business,  give  them  an  indisputable  right  to  deference  and 
superiority,  he  would  learn,  in  time,  to  reason  rather  than 
declaim,  and  to  prefer  justness  of  argument,  and  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  facts,  to  sounding  epithets  and  splen- 
did superlatives,  which  may  disturb  the  imagination  for  a 
moment,  but  leave  no  lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 
He  will  learn,  Sir,  that  to  accuse  and  prove  are  very 
different,  and  that  reproaches  unsupported  by  evidence, 
affect  only  the  character  of  him  that. utters  them. 

Excursions  of  fancy  and  flights  of  oratory  are  indeed 
pardonable  in  young  men,  but  in  no  other ; and  it  would 
surely  contribute  more,  even  to  the  purpose  for  which  some 
gentlemen  appear  to  speak  (that  of  depreciating  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration),  to  prove  the  inconveniences 
and  injustice  of  the  bill,  than  barely  to  assert  them,  with 
whatever  magnificenoe  of  language,  or  appearance  of  zeal, 
honesty,  or  compassion. 

1.  For  what  purpose  did  Walpole  say  he  answered  Pitt  ? 

2.  What  did  the  orator  say  his  youthful  antagonist  would  in  time 
learn? 

3.  What  said  he  relative  to  excursions  of  fancy  and  flights  of  oratory  ? 


Lesson  CCXXXIV. — august  the  twentt-second. 

Senatorial  Personalities,  No.  2. 

MR.  PITT  IN  REPLY  TO  MR.  WALPOLE. 

Sib,  — The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a young  man,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and  de- 
cency, charged  me  with,  I shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate 
nor  deny ; but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I may  be 
one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and 
not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite  of  expe- 
rience. 

Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a 
reproach,  I will  not  assume  the  province  of  determining ; 
but  surely  age  may  become  justly  contemptible  if  the 
opportunities  which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  pas- 
sions have  subsided. 

The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a 
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thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has 
only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  either 
of  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray 
hairs  should  secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more.  Sir,  is 
he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less 
temptation  — who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which 
he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in 
the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth.  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ; I hare  been 
accused  of  acting  a theatrical  part.  A theatrical  part 
may  either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a dis- 
simulation of  my  real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the 
opinions  and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  Sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be 
confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  de- 
spised. I am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  use  my 
own  language;  and  though  perhaps  I may  have  some 
ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I shall  not  lay  myself 
under  any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his  diction 
or  his  mein,  however  matured  by  age,  or  modelled  by 
experience.  If  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with 
theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that  I utter  any  sentiments 
but  my  own,  I shall  treat  him  as  a calumniator  and  a vil- 
lain ; nor  shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treat- 
ment he  deserves.  I shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  without 
6cruple  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which  wealth 
and  dignity  entrench  themselves,  nor  shall  any  tiling  but 
age  restrain  my  resentment — age,  which  always  brings  one 
privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without 
punishment. 

But  with  regard,  Sir,  to  those  whom  I have  offended,  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  if  I had  acted  a borrowed  part,  I 
should  have  avoided  their  censure ; the  heat  that  offended 
them  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the 
service  of  my  country,  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  shall 
influence  me  to  suppress.  I will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.  I will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever 
hazard,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to 
justice,  whoever  may  protect  them  in  their  villainy,  and 
whoever  may  partake  of  their  plunder. 


1.  In  what  way  may  age  become  contemptible  ? 

2.  How  doe*  the  orator  say  he  shall  treat  any  one  who  may  charge 
him  with  uttering  sentiments  not  his  own  ? 

3.  Repeat  the  concluding  sentence. 
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Lesson  CCXXXV.  — august  the  twenty-third. 

The  Female  Castle-Builder. 

A PICTURE  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

When  quite  a girl  she  was  the  idol  of  an  old  maiden 
sister  of  her  father,  who  stored  her  mind  with  all  the 
enthusiastic  hopes  and  fears,  not  unusually  felt  by  other 
females  till  seventeen  or  eighteen.  She  was  a great 
reader,  and,  at  times,  a great  writer  ; so  that  between 
studying  novels,  and  inventing  moral  tales  for  maga- 
zines, her  head  was  stored  with  marvellous  adventures 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  such  as  she  trusted  to  become 
the  heroine  of  herself,  when  time  should  have  matured 
the  graces  yet  folded  up  in  the  bud  of  youth. 

As  the  moment  for  unfolding  approached,  the  vivacity 
of  her  imagination  increased ; she  saw  a lover  in  every 
man  who  came  near  her  — she  found  an  adventure  in 
every  common  event  — and  referred  every  action  to  prin- 
ciples which,  though  strictly  accordant  to  those  in  her 
own  mind,  she  could  find  few  people  with  sense  enough 
to  develope  and  understand. 

Though  she  was  certainly  very  beautiful,  very  sensible, 
and  very  accomplished ; yet,  as  she  was  merely  a depend- 
ant in  a family  of  fashion,  she  found  her  merits  over- 
looked by  all  the  male  visitors  who  came  to  the  house  — 
overlooked,  at  least,  to  any  actual  purpose ; for,  though 
she  has  often  seen  enough  to  set  her  busy  brain  to  work, 
to  enable  her  to  spin  out  ideal  conversations,  and  to 
weave  a tissue  of  interesting  events,  in  which  she  was  to 
be  a principal  personage,  yet  she  constantly  found  these 
beginning  attentions  nipped  in  the  bud  by  some  un- 
toward accident  or  other ; though  even  then  her  creative 
genius  would  not  desert  her,  but  would  bring  the  ena- 
moured Celadon  ideally  to  her  side,  and  frame  such 
coherent  reasons  for  the  apparent  suppression  of  a pas- 
sion, which  was,  in  fact,  only  smothered  for  a time,  that 
she  has  been  rather  gratified  by  the  evident  coldness  of 
her  swain,  and  has  constantly  expected  every  day  would 
bring  forward  the  explanation  she  had  anticipated. 

These  agreeable  imaginations  have  greatly  contributed 
to  enliven  the  dull  sameness  of  her  life.  She  has  been, 
at  various  times,  the  wife  of  an  opulent  merchant,  of  a 
judge,  of  a bishop,  of  a peer ; and  once,  for  a short  in- 
terval, just  as  she  had  reached  her  fortieth  year,  she  was 
the  favourite  of  the  Earl  of , for  she  had  seen  him  at 
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the  opera  — his  Lordship  had  trod  on  her  gown,  and 
begged  her  pardon  with  a grace  so  captivating,  that  she 
felt  convinced  she  had  captivated  him;  and  doubted  not 
but  a short  time  would  bring  this  scion  of  a noble  house 
to  her  feet. 

But  here  she  is,  at  forty-seven,  filling  precisely  the 
same  situation,  in  the  same  family ; and  that  situation  is 
just  to  do  a thousand  things  that  are  actually  no  servant’s 
business  to  do ; — such  as  to  wash  and  comb  the  favourite 
dog,  — run  of  messages  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen — 
hasten  the  cook,  if  she  is  behind  her  time  — and  many 
more,  equally  irksome  to  a mind  like  hers,  which  loves  to 
wander  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

If  these  chimeras  keep  her  mind  from  stagnating,  and 
bestow  on  it  an  artificial,  though  a fallacious  happiness,  I 
do  not  see  that  any  invader  has  a right  to  rob  her  of  her 
aerial  demesnes. 

1.  'What  is  meant  by  a castle-builder? 

2.  How  did  her  head  become  stored  with  marvellous  adventures,  &c.  ? 

3.  What  has  this  lady  been  at  various  times  ? 

4.  What  are  her  present  occupations  ? 


Lesson  CCXXXYI. — august  the  twenty-fourth. 

Lines  by  the  Honourable  St.  George  Tucker. 

The  following  sweet  and  touching  lines  appeared  in  the 
“ Canadian  Courant”  of  the  date  August  24.  1812,  and 
were  written  on  being  solicited  to  know  why  the  author 
had  ceased  to  court  the  inspiration  of  the  poetic  muse : — 

Days  of  my  youth!  ye  have  glided  away; 

Hairs  of  my  youth!  ye  are  frosted  and  grey; 

Eyes  of  my  youth  ! your  keen  sight  is  no  more ; 

Cheeks  of  my  youth  ! ye  are  furrow’d  all  o’er ; 

Strength  of  my  youth ! all  your  vigour  is  gone ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth ! your  gay  visions  are  flown ; 
Days  of  my  youth ! I wish  not  your  recall ; 

Hairs  of  my  youth ! I’m  content  you  shall  fall; 

Eyes  of  my  youth ! ye  much  evil  have  seen ; 

Cheeks  of  my  youth ! bathed  in  tears  have  ye  been ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth  ! ye  have  led  me  astray; 
Strength  of  my  youth ! why  lament  your  decay  ? 

Days  of  my  age ! ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 

Pains  of  my  age ! yet  awhile  can  ye  last ; 
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Joys  of  my  age ! in  true  wisdom  delight ; 

Eyes  of  my  age!  be  religion  your  light; 
Thoughts  of  my  age ! dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod ; 
Hopes  of  my  age ! be  ye  fix’d  on  your  God ! 


Lesson  CCXXXVII. — august  the  twenty-fifth. 

Chatterton. 

On  this  day,  in  1770,  expired,  by  poison  administered  by 
his  own  hand,  Thomas  Chatterton,  whose  early  and  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  tragical  end  have  rendered  him 
an  object  of  much  interest  and  curiosity.  He  went  to 
London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his  fortune  by  his  pen,  but 
was  completely  disappointed ; on  which,  being  reduced  to 
the  most  extreme  indigence,  in  a fit  of  despair  he  took  the 
fatal  dose. 

Chatterton  is  the  supposed  author  of  the  poems  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Rowley;  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  which,  that  is,  whether  they  were  really 
written  by  a person  of  that  name,  or  were  only,  what 
they  are  now  generally  believed  to  be,  the  forgeries  of 
Chatterton,  there  long  existed  a violent  controversy  among 
the  most  able  critics. 

On  the  death  of  Chatterton,  Dyer  has  the  following 
apostrophe : — 

“ O ! Genius,  art  thou  to  be  envied  or  pitied  ? Doomed 
to  form  expectations  the  most  sanguine,  and  to  meet  with 
disappointments  the  most  mortifying  ? To  indulge  to- 
wards others  the  most  generous  wishes,  to  receive  thy- 
self the  most  illiberal  treatment  ? To  be  applauded,  ad- 
mired, and  neglected  ? To  be  a friend  to  all,  befriended 
often  by  none?  O!  thou  creative,  discriminating  power, 
source  of  inexpressible  delights,  and  nurse  of  unknown 
sensibilities,  that  perpetuate  distress;  Fancy  shall  em- 
body thy  form,  and  often  visit  the  grave  of  Chatterton,  to 
drop  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  that  ingenious,  unfriended, 
and  unfortunate  youth ! ” 

Chatterton  was  not  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
He  was 

“ No  vulgar  boy; 

Deep  thought  oft  seem’d  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 

Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 

Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy. 

Silent  when  glad  ; affectionate,  though  shy! 

And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad, 

And  now  he  laugh’d  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
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The  neighbours  stared  and  sigh’d,  yet  bless’d  the  lad ; 

Some  deem’d  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad.” 

1.  Who  expired  on  this  day,  in  1770  ? 

2.  Of  what  is  Chatterton  the  supposed  author  7 


Lesson  CCXXXV11I. — august  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  Combats  of  the  Alphabet,  or  the  Origin  of 
Provincial  Dialect. 

A great  many  years  ago,  in  those  days  of  learning  which 
I fear  are  fled,  like  solemn  visions  never  to  return,  a very 
violent  warfare  broke  out  among  the  letters  which  com- 
pose the  English  alphabet  Many  very  ingenious  and 
fabulous  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  this  quarrel ; 
and,  if  we  had  time  and  room,  we  should,  in  imitation  of 
our  comical  brother  historians,  set  our  poor  brains  to  work, 
and  produce  a number  of  marvellous  tales  which  everybody 
will  allow  to  be  very  pretty,  though  nobody  will  allow 
that  they  are  very  true. 

The  grand  foundation,  then,  of  this  contest  originated 
in  the  partiality  of  many  celebrated  authors  and  orators 
of  the  day  to  particular  and  favourite  letters,  in  expung- 
ing some,  and  thrusting  others  in  violently  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  without  the  least  apparent  symptom  of 
necessity  or  provocation.  The  injured  letters  thinking 
themselves  a very  respectable  corps,  rose,  vi  et  armis, 
against  this  formidable  attack  on  their  credit  and  validity. 

The  war  I am  about  to  describe  will  have  an  evident 
advantage  over  many  other  recorded  contests.  For  in- 
stance, the  war  of  Troy,  the  battles  of  the  frogs  and  mice, 
and  the  combats  of  the  cranes  and  the  pigmies  may  (be 
it  spoken  with  all  due  reverence)  be  termed  poetical  wars ; 
now,  my  war  is  literal,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  this  contest,  the  ever-renowned  great  A was  the 
most  formidable  leader  of  one  party,  and  the  truly  mag- 
nanimous great  H was  the  most  distinguished  hero  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Both  these  warriors  had  suffered 
many  hardships,  having  been  most  barbarously  hacked 
and  mangled  by  the  different  orators  of  the  day:  besides 
this,  they  were  spurred  on  by  daily  and  violent  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  each  other.  Their  several 
partisans  were  equally  violent  and  vindictive ; each  side 
contemptuously  rejecting  or  adding  its  favourite  or  neg- 
lected letter.  For  instance,  if  the  animal  or  building  of 
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their  several  names  were  to  be  mentioned,  the  enemy  of 
H would  talk  of  his  orse,  or  his  ouse,  and  so  forth.  In 
some  particular  circumstances,  (as  is  pretty  much  the  case 
among  the  leaders  of  all  parties  and  factions,)  there  was 
a set  of  men  who  did  not  scruple  to  drop  a small  portion 
of  their  H-onesty.  The  admirers  of  H,  equally  vigilant 
on  the  other  side,  would  always  repair  any  loss  or  damage 
he  sustained  this  way,  by  placing  him  before  his  antagonist, 
without  rhyme  or  reason ; they  were  resolved  to  have 
their  H-oxen,  their  H-altars,  and  their  H-ornaments. 

V and  W stood  exactly  in  the  same  predicament.  They 
were  subalterns  in  the  two  opposite  factions,  and,  like  two 
noisy  little  flies,  were  so  fond  of  their  finery,  and  so  jealous 
of  each  other,  that  the  whole  army  was  pestered  with 
their  j anglings.  Y,  partial  to  himself,  (as  those  in  the 
army  who  have  the  least  pretensions  are  most  apt  to  be) 
was  always  asking  W V-y  he  V-as  so  foolish  as  to  com- 
pare with  him,  V -en  he  knew  it  V-as  all  in  vain  ? W had 
his  reply  ready,  and  would  often  answer  that  it  was  W-ery 
W-exatious,  but  that  W-irtue  would  W-anquish:  that  V 
was  a W-ile  W-arlet,  and  as  sour  as  W-inegar. 

U,  another  inveterate  enemy  to  great  A,  took  every 
opportunity  of  stepping  into  his  place,  and  perpetually 
talked  of  his  veng-u-nce,  and  his  defi-u-nce.  U,  during 
the  whole  war,  continued  to  make  stolen  marches  on  the 
united  troops  of  A and  I,  because  he  said  he  was  cert-u-n 
they  were  two  vill-u-ns. 

E and  R,  a couple  of  turbulent  letters,  like  pert  swag- 
gerers as  they  were,  whenever  they  could  thrust  their 
noses  in  any  place,  never  had  the  good  manners  to  wait 
for  an  invitation,  and  propriety  was  very  much  shocked 
at  the  improp-er-iety  of  their  conduct. 

The  modern  orators,  anxious  as  they  were,  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  authors,  to  put  an  end  to  these  perplexing 
disputes,  instead  of  appeasing,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  discord  ; each  letter  insisting  that  he  could 
produce  an  equal  number  of  authorities  in  his  favour,  to 
those  his  antagonist  boasted  himself  able  to  bring  forward. 

The  ladies  divided  their  favours  so  impartially  among 
them  all,  one  day  adopting  one  side,  and  changing  their 
minds  the  next,  that  most  learned  philosophers  were 
inadequate  to  name  the  parties  they  either  countenanced 
or  rejected.  The  more  fashionable,  the  more  were  both 
sexes  in  confusion  ; but  the  critics  increased  that  confu- 
sion into  a “ confusion  worse  confounded.” 

Now,  in  describing  this  ever-memorable  battle,  it  is 
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Essential  that,  like  other  heroic  writers,  I should  inform 
my  readers  what  was  said  and  done  by  the  gods  and  god- 
desses on  this  occasion.  Well,  then,  the  “immortals” 
began  wrangling  and  fighting  like  so  many  imps  ; Envy, 
Malice,  and  Spleen  were  divided  between  both  parties : 
Wisdom  was  for  neither. 

Jove,  weary  of  this  jar  about  nothing,  called  a council 
of  all  the  wits  and  critics  in  heaven. 

He  flatly  told  the  wits  they  were  a pack  of  fools ; 
they  murmured,  but  Truth,  touching  them  with  her  wand, 
confirmed  the  decree.  He  pronounced  the  same  sentence 
against  the  critics,  who  immediately  began  to  revenge 
themselves  by  finding  fault  with  his  works,  maintaining 
he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  the  effect  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ; that  light  was  darkness,  and  darkness  light. 

Naturally  enraged  at  this,  Jove  told  them  they  were  as 
pert  as  jackdaws,  as  vain  as  peacocks,  and  as  stupid  as 
owls.  To  which  Truth  cried,  Amen ! 

He  then  sentenced  the  rebellious  critics  to  tear  each 
other  to  pieces  : they  immediately  fell  eagerly  to  work, 
and  have  continued  the  practice  to  the  present  day. 

As  for  the  contending  letters,  they  were  sent  into 
banishment  to  various  provinces,  where  they  have  re- 
mained ever  since,  and  established  a wide  extended  em- 
pire of  provincial  barbarism. 

1.  How  did  the  literal  war  originate  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  most  formidable  leaders  in  this  contest  ? 

3.  What  did  V ask  W ? and  what  was  W’s  reply  ? 

4.  What  was  done  with  the  contending  letters  ? 


Lesson  CCXXXIX. — august  the  twenty-seventh. 

James  Thomson . 

On  this  day,  in  1748,  expired,  at  his  favourite  residence 
of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  James  Thomson,  the  charming 
“ Poet  of  the  Seasons.” 

The  reader  of  the  “ Seasons  ” wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that  he  never 
yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  is  one  of  the 
works  for  which  blank  verse  is  admirably  suited ; Thom- 
son’s comprehensive  views,  and  his  enumeration  of  cir- 
cumstantial varieties,  would  have  been  obstructed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  frequent  interruptions  of  the  sense, 
which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  rhyme. 
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His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  general  effects 
bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  nature,  whether 
pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  splendour 
of  Summer,  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  possession  of  the  mind. 
The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  tilings  as 
they  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm, 
that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle 
with  his  sentiments. 

“ Ah,  what  avails  the  largest  gifts  of  heaven. 

When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 

How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  1 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss, 

And  exercise  of  health.  In  proof  of  this. 

Behold  the  wretch  who  slugs  his  life  away 
Soon  swallow’d  in  disease’s  sad  abyss, 

While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 

As  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

“ Oh,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  1 
Unclogg’d  the  body,  unobscured  the  mind  ; 

The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth, 

The  temperate  evening  fells  serene  and  kind. 

In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 

See  ! How  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads. 

As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 

Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds. 

Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleasure  breeds  ? ” 


Lesson  CCXL. — august  the  twenty-eighth. 

Herculaneum. 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  ancient  curiosities  exists  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a city  lying  between  Naples  and 
Mount  Vesuvius,  which,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Titus,  was  overwhelmed  by  a stream  of  lava  from  the 
neighbouring  volcano.  This  lava  is  now  of  a consistency 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  removed ; being 
composed  of  bituminous  particles,  mixed  with  cinders, 
minerals,  and  vitrified  substances,  which  all  together  form 
a close  and  ponderous  mass. 

In  the  revolution  of  many  ages,  the  spot  it  stood  upon 
was  entirely  forgotten  ; but  in  the  year  1713  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  some  labourers,  who  in  digging  a 
well,  struck  upon  a statue  on  the  benches  of  the  theatre. 
Several  curiosities  were  dug  out  and  sent  to  France,  but 
the  search  was  soon  discontinued ; and  Herculaneum  re- 
mained in  obscurity  till  the  year  1736,  when  the  King  of 
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Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpendicularly  eighty  feet 
deep ; whereupon  not  only  the  city  made  its  appearance, 
but  also  the  bed  of  the  river  which  ran  through  it.  In 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  were  found  a statue  of  gold,  and 
the  inscription  that  decorated  the  great  doors  of  the 
entrance. 

Many  curious  appendages  of  opulence  and  luxury  have 
since  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
are  arranged  in  a wing  of  the  palace  of  Naples.  Among 
them  are  statues,  busts,  and  altars;  domestic,  musical, 
and  surgical  instruments ; tripods,  mirrors  of  polished 
metal,  silver  kettles,  and  a lady’s  toilet  furnished  with 
combs,  thimbles,  rings,  earrings,  &c.  A large  quantity  of 
manuscripts  was  also  found  among  the  ruins ; and  very 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  learned,  that 
many  works  of  the  ancients  would  be  restored  to  light, 
and  that  a new  mine  of  science  was  on  the  point  of  being  • 
opened ; but  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  burnt  parch- 
ments, and  of  deciphering  the  obscure  letters,  has  proved 
such  an  obstacle  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work. 

The  streets  of  Herculaneum  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly straight  and  regular;  the  houses  well-built,  and 
generally  uniform ; and  the  rooms  paved,  either  with  large 
Roman  bricks,  mosaic  work,  or  fine  marble.  It  appears 
that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  so  unexpectedly  with,  the 
melted  lava,  as  to  prevent  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants from  escaping  with  their  richest  effects,  for  there 
were  not  more  than  a dozen  skeletons  found,  and  but  little 
gold  or  precious  stones. 

The  town  of  Pompeii  was  involved  in  the  same  dread- 
ful catastrophe;  but  was  not  discovered  till  near  forty 
years  after  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum.  Few  skeletons 
were  found  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  but  in  the  houses 
there  were  many,  in  situations  which  plainly  proved  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  escape  when  the  tremendous 
torrent  of  burning  lava  intercepted  their  retreat. 

1.  What  happened  to  the  city  of  Herculaneum  ? and  when  ? 

2.  When,  and  how,  were  the  ruins  discovered  ? 

3.  What  have  since  been  found  ? 

4.  Name  the  other  town  that  was  involved  In  the  same  dreadful 
catastrophe — and  the  time  of  its  discovery. 
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Lesson  CCXLL — august  the  twenty-ninth. 

Thomas  Blood. 

On  this  day,  in  1680,  died  the  infamous  Thomas  Blood, 
one  of  Cromwell’s  officers,  who,  in  1671,  formed  the 
design  of  carrying  off  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  — a design  to  which  he  was  prompted,  as  well  by 
the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  as  by  his  views  of  profit. 

It  appears  that  he  was  very  near  succeeding,  for  he  had 
bound  and  wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel 
office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  Tower  with  his  prize,  but 
was  overtaken  and  seized,  with  some  of  his  associates. 
One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond ; and  Blood 
was  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When 
questioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprise,  but  refused 
to  discover  his  accomplices.  “The  fear  of  death,”  he 
said,  “ should  never  induce  him  either  to  deny  a guilt  or 
betray  a friend.” 

All  these  extraordinary  circumstances  made  him  the 
general  subject  of  conversation;  and  the  king  was  induced 
by  an  idle  curiosity  to  see  and  speak  with  a person  so 
noted  for  his  courage  and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now 
consider  himself  secure  of  pardon;  and  he  -wanted  not 
address  to  improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles 
that  he  had  been  engaged  with  others  in  a design  to  kill 
him  with  a carabine  above  Battersea,  where  His  Majesty 
often  went  to  bathe ; that  the  cause  of  this  resolution 
was  the  severity  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the 
godly,  in  restraining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  assem- 
blies ; that  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  among  the  reeds, 
full  of  these  bloody  resolutions,  he  found  his  heart  checked 
with  an  awe  of  majesty ; and  he  not  only  relented  himself, 
but  diverted  his  associates  from  their  purpose  ; that  he  had 
long  ago  brought  himself  to  an  entire  indifference  about 
life,  which  he  now  gave  up  for  lost ; yet  he  could  not  for- 
bear warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which  might  attend 
his  execution ; that  bis  associates  had  bound  themselves, 
by  the  strictest  oaths,  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their 
confederacy,  and  that  no  precaution  nor  power  could 
secure  any  one  from  the  effects  of  their  desperate  resolu- 
tions. 

Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or  admiratioh 
in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  resolution  of  granting  a 
pardon  to  Blood;  and  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
Charles  carried  his  kindness  so  far  as  to  grant  him  an 
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Estate  of  500/.  a year.  He  also  showed  him  great  coun- 
tenance ; and  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  was  neglected,  this 
jnan,  who  deserved  only  to  be  stared  at  and  detested  as  a 
monster,  became  a kind  of  favourite.  Blood  enjoyed  his 
pension  about  ten  years,  till,  being  charged  with  fixing 
an  imputation  of  a scandalous  nature  on  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

; 1.  Who  died  on  this  day,  In  1680  ? 

. 2.  What  design  did  Blood  form,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ? 

3.  What  did  he  tell  King  Charles  ? 

4.  How  long  did  Blood  enjoy  his  pension  ? 


Lesson  CCXLII.  — august  the  thirtieth. 

Description  of  a Part  of  La  Vendee , as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Royalist  Insurrection. 

A tract  of  about  150  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  and  on- 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire,  comprehends  the  scene  of 
those  deplorable  hostilities.  The  most  inland  part  of  the; 
district,  and  that  in  which  the  insurrection  first  broke  out, 
is  called  Le  Bocage ; and  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
singular  in  its  physical  conformation  as  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  its  population. 

Only  two  great  roads  traversed  this  sequestered  re- 
gion, running  nearly  parallel,  at  a distance  of  more  than, 
seventy  miles  from  each  other.  In  the  intermediate  space 
there  was  nothing  but  a labyrinth  of  wild  and  devious 
paths,  crossing  each  other  at  the  extremity  of  almost 
every  field  — often  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  channels 
for  the  winter  torrents,  and  winding  so  capriciously  among- 
the  innumerable  hillocks,  and  beneath  the  meeting  hedge- 
rows, that  the  natives  themselves  were  always  in  danger- 
of  losing  their  way  when  they  went  a league  or  two  from, 
their  own  habitations.  ; 

The  country,  though  rather  thickly  peopled,  contained, 
as  may  be  supposed,  few  large  towns ; and  the  inhabitants, 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  rural  occupations,  enjoyed  a 
great  deal  of  leisure.  The  noblesse,  or  gentry  of  thd 
country,  were  very  generally  resident  on  their  estates; 
where  they  lived  in  a style  of  simplicity  and  homeliness 
which  had  long  disappeared  from  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  No  grand  parks,  fine  gardens,  or  ornamented 
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villas ; but  spacious  clumsy  chateaus,  surrounded  with 
farm-offices  and  cottages  for  the  labourers.  Their  man- 
ners and  way  of  life,  too,  partook  of  the  same  primitive 
rusticity.  There  was  great  cordiality,  and  even  much 
familiarity,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  seigneurs  with  their 
dependants.  They  were  followed  by  large  trains  of  them 
in  their  hunting  expeditions,  which  occupied  a great  part 
of  their  time.  Every  man  had  his  fowling-piece,  and  was 
a marksman  of  fame  or  pretensions.  They  were  posted 
in  various  quarters,  to  intercept  or  drive  back  the  game ; 
and  were  thus  trained,  by  anticipation,  to  that  sort  of  dis- 
cipline and  concert  in  which  their  whole  art  of  war  was 
afterwards  found  to  consist. 

Nor  was  their  intimacy  confined  to  their  sports.  The 
peasants  resorted  familiarly  to  their  landlords  for  advice, 
both  legal  and  medical ; and  they  repaid  the  visits  in  their 
daily  rambles,  and  entered  with  interest  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  their  agricultural  operations.  They  came  to  the 
weddings  of  their  children,  drank  with  their  guests,  and 
made  little  presents  to  the  young  people.  On  Sundays 
and  holydays,  all  the  retainers  of  the  family  assembled  at 
the  chateau,  and  danced  in  the  barn  or  the  court-yard, 
according  to  the  season.  The  ladies  of  the  house  joined 
in  the  festivity,  and  that  without  any  airs  of  condescen- 
sion or  of  mockery ; for,  in  their  own  life,  there  was  little 
splendour  or  luxurious  refinement.  They  travelled  on 
horseback,  or  in  heavy  carriages  drawn  by  oxen ; and  had- 
little  other  amusement  than  in  the  care  of  their  depend- 
ants, and  the  familiar  intercourse  of  neighbours,  among 
whom  there  was  no  rivalry  or  principle  of  ostentation. 

From  all  this  there  resulted  a certain  innocence  and 
kindliness  of  character,  joined  with  great  hardihood  and 
gaiety, — which  reminds  us  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  Bearnois, 

— and  carries  with  it,  perhaps  on  account  of  that  asso- 
ciation, an  idea  of  something  more  chivalrous  and  romantic 

— more  honest  and  unsophisticated,  than  any  thing  we 
now  expect  to  meet  with  in  this  modern  world  of  artifice 
and  derision. 

1.  In  what  part  of  France  is  La  Vendee  situated  ? 

2.  Describe  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  noblesse,  or  gentry  of  the 
country. 

3.  What  sort  of  intimacy  existed  between  the  peasants  and  their 
landlords  ? 

4.  What  resulted  from  this  kind  of  Intimacy  ; and  of  what  does  it 
remind  us  ? 
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Lesson  CCXLII3.  — august  the  thirty-first. 

A Tropical  Sky. 

At  the  Tropics  the  clouds  roll  themselves  into  enormous 
masses,  as  white  as  snow,  turning  their  borders  into  the 
forms  of  hills,  piling  themselves  upon  each  other,  and 
exhibiting  the  shapes  of  mountains,  caverns,  and  rocks. 
There,  as  we  collect  from  St.  Pierre,  may  be  perceived, 
amid  endless  ridges,  a multitude  of  valleys,  whose  open- 
ings are  distinguished  by  shades  of  purple  and  vermilion. 
These  celestial  valleys  exhibit,  in  their  various  colours, 
matchless  tints  of  white,  melting  into  shades  of  different 
colours.  Here  and  there  may  be  observed  torrents  of* 
light,  issuing  from  the  dark  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
pouring  their  streams,  like  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  over 
rocks  of  corah 

These  appearances  are  not  more  to  be  admired  for  their 
beauty  than  for  their  endless  combinations,  since  they 
vary  every  instant.  What,  a moment  before,  was  lumi- 
nous becomes  coloured ; what  was  coloured  mingles  into 
shade;  forming  singular  and  most  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  islands  and  hamlets,  arched  bridges  stretched 
over  wide  rivers,  immense  ruins,  huge  rocks,  and  gigantic 
mountains. 

The  clouds  frequently  among  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land display  the  finest  outlines,  and  assume  the  most 
lovely  characters ; more  especially  when  viewed  from  the 
cones  of  their  wild  and  magnificent  summits.  To  these 
landscapes,  sketched  with  such  boldness  in  the  heavens. 
Dr.  Beattie  finely  alludes  in  his  poem  of  “ The  Minstrel.” 

“ Oft  when  the  wintry  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 

He  roam’d  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th’  Atlantic  wave. 
High-towering,  sail  along  the  horizon  blue  ; 

Where  'midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new, 

Fancy  a thousand  wondrous  forms  descries. 

More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew  ; 

Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size, 

And  glittering  cliffs  on  cliffs  and  fiery  ramparts  rise.” 


1.  Describe,  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember,  what  is  said  of  the 
elouds,  &c.,  of  the  Tropics. 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ? 

3.  From  what  poem  are  the  concluding  lines  taken  ? 
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Win?  a sweet,  unfaded  dye. 

Summer  lingers  in  the  sky. 

Vet  upon  her  glowing  cheek 
Wanders  now  and  then  a streak 
Of  the  lily's  paler  hue; 

And  her  eye's  delicious  blue 
Shines,  as  though  in  tears  it  swam. 
And  her  evening  breath  of  balm 
Wafts  no  more  the  silver  song 
The  enchanted  woods  among. 

Is  not  this  soft  Summer-death 
(Still  encrowned  with  a wreath 
In  whose  living  circlet  glows 
Nature's  gem  of  gems,  the  rose) 

For  our  holy  lesson  given, 

How  to  fit  our  age  for  Heaven  "> 

With  what  ftont  of  hope  serene 
We  should  quit  the  earthly  scene ; 
Grateful,  glance  upon  the  past, 

Then  He,  flower-like,  down  at  last. 
Leaving  man  the  rich  perfume 
Of  our  virtues  in  the  tomb. 

Amongst  the  Romnns  this  month  bore 
several  successive  names;  but  it  eventually 
retained  its  present  title,  which  was  Its 
original  one,  from  the  words  Srj>tem 
(seven),  and  Imlxr  (rain);  as  this  month 
was  the  seventh  in  the  calendar  of  Nuina, 
and  as  it  was  generally  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rains.  — September  was  call- 
ed bv  the  Saxons  Grrrt  (barley)  Monoth , 
and  Harr  felt  M omit  ft,  from  the  harvest. 

Autumn  commences  with  the  sun's  en- 
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Lesson  CCXLIY.  — September  the  first. 

Louis  XIV. 

On  this  day,  in  1715,  died  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  will  always  be  a memorable  period  in 
history;  and  his  personal  character,  as  greatly  influencing 
its  events,  will  continue  to  be  an  interesting  object  of 
speculation.  Yet  he  had  none  of  the  commanding  qua- 
lities which  create  a nation  or  an  era,  and  would  not 
have  been  distinguished  from  common  princes  under 
common  circumstances. 

His  natural  good  sense  and  sedateness  would  have 
made  him  respectable,  though  not  brilliant,  in  an  inferior 
situation ; and  it  may  be  said  in  alleviation  of  his  faults, 
that  never  was  any  man  more  exposed  to  moral  perversion 
by  a bad  education,  and  the  extravagant  flattery  of  a whole 
people,  who  indulged  their  own  vanity  in  adulating  and 
almost  deifying  their  monarch. 

He  wds  perpetually  told  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  all 
mortals,  and  he  believed  it ; he  saw  every  thing  bowing 
at  his  feet,  and  he  thought  that  his  will  ought  to  be  the 
sole  law  on  earth.  That  he  was  not  an  insupportable 
tyrant  could  only  be  owing  to  something  radically  good  in 
his  disposition.  His  nation  made  great  advances  in  his 
reign ; for  which,  however,  it  was  no  further  obliged  to 
him,  than  as  he  was  a general  encourager  of  whatever 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  his  own  glory. 

One  of  his  ablest  panegyrists  has  summed  up  his  cha- 
racter by  saying,  that,  if  he  was  not  a great  king,  he  was 
at  least  a great  actor  of  royalty.  His  plan  of  pensioning 
all  the  eminent  men  of  letters  throughout  Europe  secured 
to  him,  at  a very  small  expense,  more  erudite  adulation, 
than  any  prince  in  modern  times  has  received. 

1.  Whose  death  happened  on  this  day,  in  1715  ? 

2.  How  has  his  character  been  summed  up  by  an  able  panegyrist  ? 

3.  What  did  his  plan  of  pensioning  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters 
lecure  to  him  ? 


Lesson  CCXLV.  — September  the  second.  ' 
On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Salt. 

Salt,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a saline  crystallization  used 
to  season  or  preserve  meats.  This  is  usually  called  com- 
mon salt.  Salt  is  either  procured  by  evaporating  sea- 
water, or  the  water  of  salt  springs,  or  dug  in  mines. 
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"White  salt  and  bay  salt  are  of  the  former  kind ; and  fossil 
or  rock  salt  of  the  latter. 

In  sea-salt  prepared  by  rapid  evaporation,  the  insoluble 
portion  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  a fine  siliceous  sand ; and,  in  the  salt 
prepared  from  Cheshire  brine,  is  almost  entirely  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure  pieces  of 
rock  salt  is  chiefly  of  a marly  earth,  with  some  sulphate 
of  lime.  Some  estimate  of  the  general  proportion  of  this 
impurity  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  government, 
in  levying  the  duties,  allowed  65  pounds  to  the  bushel  of 
rock  salt,  instead  of  56  pounds,  the  usual  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  salt. 

In  Caramania,  in  Asia,  Chardin  tells  us,  rock  salt  is  so 
abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so  dry,  that  the  inhabitants 
use  it  as  stone  for  building  their  houses.  This  mineral  is 
also  found  on  the  whole  elevated  table-land  of  Great  Tar- 
tary, Thibet,  and  Hindostan.  Extensive  plains  in  Persia 
are  covered  with  a saline  efflorescence ; and,  referring  to 
the  account  of  travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus,  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  is  one  large  mass  of  rock  salt.  According  to 
Hornemann,  there  is  a mass  of  rock  salt  spread  over  the 
mountains  that  bound  the  desert  of  Libya  to  the  north, 
so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  termination  in  one 
direction,  and  its  breadth  he  computed  to  be  several  miles. 
Rock  salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  principal  deposit  in  Great  Britain  is  in  Cheshire. 
The  beds  alternate  with  clay  and  marl,  which  contain 
gypsum.  It  occurs  also  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire. 
The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northwieh  are 
very  extensive.  They  have  been  wrought  since  1670; 
and  the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is  greater,  pro- 
bably, than  is  obtained  from  any  other  salt  mines  in  the 
world : but  the  Cheshire  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dug 
from  the  mine,  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for  use.  To  purify 
it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea-water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards 
separated  by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  The  beds 
or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occasionally  so  thick,  that  they 
have  not  been  yet  bored  through,  though  mined  for  many 
centuries;  but  it  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  small 
masses  or  little  veins  among  the  calcareous  and  argilla- 
ceous marls  which  accompany  or  overlie  the  greater 
deposit. 

In  the  places  where  there  are  salt  springs,  and  salt 
works  are  carried  on  at  them,  the  work-house  where  the 
salt  is  made  is  always  called  the  wych-house,  and  hence  it 
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is  supposed  that  wych  was  an  old  British  word  for  salt,  as 
all  the  towns  in  which  salt  is  made  end  in  wych;  as 
Namptwych,  Droitwych , Middlewych,  &c. 

1.  How  is  salt  procured  ? 

2.  In  what  part  of  England  is  the  principal  deposit  of  salt  ? 

3.  Why  is  wych  supposed  to  be  the  old  British  word  for  salt? 


Lesson  CCXLVL — September  the  third. 

v 

A Lament  for  Summer. 

Again  the  wheels  of  time  have  roll’d  along, 

And  dying  summer  claims  once  more  a song, 

A farewell  tribute  to  its  glories  past, 

Ere  winter  chills  us  with  its  withering  blast. 

The  brightest  of  the  summer  sky  is  fled, 

The  leaves  are  faded,  and  the  flowers  are  dead. 

So  fades  the  summer  of  our  life  away  — 

So  are  we  hastening  on  to  sure  decay; 

And  thus  our  pleasures,  hopes,  and  fears  flit  by, — 

Like  flowers  they  blossom,  and  like  flowers  they  die. 

Come,  mourn,  ye  lovers  of  the  fields  and  woods, 

The  gay  greensward,  the  shady  solitudes  ; 

Ye  nymphs  that  deck  at  eve  the  mystic  green, 

Lament  the  pleasures  of  the  sylvan  scene. 

“ But,  wherefore  weep?”  exclaims  some  hopeful  swain, 
“ Winter  will  pass,  and  summer  come  again ; 

Again  the  leaves  in  all  their  freshness  bloom, 

The  flowers  shed  once  more  their  sweet  perfume, 

The  wild  bird’s  song  again  will  fill  the  grove. 

And  nature  teem  with  fruitfulness  and  love.” 

Oh  ! far  from  me  to  quench  the  ardent  flame, 

This  heavenly  hope  of  joys  to  come  to  blame : 

Oh ! let  me  rather  dreaming  live  and  die, 

Than  cope  for  ever  with  reality. 

Still  should  I ask,  nor  deem  the  question  strange, 
When  summer  comes,  will  she  not  find  a change  ? 

Will  all  who  late  enjoy’d  her  fragrant  breath 
Escape  the  grasp  of  the  fell  tyrant,  death  ? 

Many,  who  deem  their  journey  scarce  begun, 

Will  long  ere  then  their  earthly  course  have  run; 
Many  a widow  weep  for  husband  dead, 

And  orphan  miss  the  friendly  hand  that  fed ; 

Many  a mother  lose  the  only  stay 

That  propp’d  her  sinking  age  from  day  to  day ; 
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Many  a maiden  for  her  lover  mourn, 

And  bind  the  cypress  round  his  funeral  urn : 

What  hopes  may  fade,  what  favourite  schemes  be  crush’d, 
What  voices  dear  may  then  be  mute  and  hush’d, 

Should  bid  us  pause,  and  from  this  earthly  clay 
In  contemplation  draw  our  thoughts  away. 

Teach  us,  O Thou ! who  spread  the  worlds  abroad, 

To  see  in  varying  times  the  varied  God ; 

And  ever,  as  revolving  seasons  pass, 

To  view  our  lives  reflected  in  a glass. 


Lesson  CCXLVIL  — September  the  fourth. 

Hacho,  King  of  Lapland. 

Hacho,  a king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth  the  most 
renowned  of  the  northern  warriors.  His  martial  achieve- 
ments remain  engraved  on  a pillar  of  flint,  and  are  to 
this  day  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp  of  the  Laplanders, 
at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate  their  nightly  festi- 
vities. Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and 
wisdom  than  his  valour  ; and,  above  all,  his  temperance 
and  severity  of  manners  were  his  chief  praise.  In  his 
early  years  he  never  tasted  wine,  nor  would  he  drink  out 
of  a painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept  in  his  armour, 
with  his  spear  in  his  hand ; nor  would  he  use  a battle-axe 
whose  handle  was  inlaid  with  brass. 

But  Hacho  neither  persevered  in  his  contempt  of  luxury, 
nor  did  he  close  his  days  with  honour.  One  day,  after 
hunting  the  gulos,  or  wild  hog,  being  bewildered  in  a 
solitary  forest,  and  having  endured  fatigue  without  any 
rest  or  refreshment,  he  discovered  a large  store  of  honey 
in  the  hollow  of  a pine  tree.  This  was  a dainty  which  he 
had  never  tasted ; and  being  both  faint  and  hungry  he  fed 
greedily  upon  it.  From  this  unusual  and  delicious  repast 
he  received  so  much  satisfaction,  that  at  his  return  home 
he  commanded  honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  every 
day.  His  palate  by  degrees  became  refined  and  vitiated ; 
he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish  for  simple  fare,  and 
contracted  a habit  of  indulging  himself  in  delicacies ; he 
ordered  the  delightful  gardens  of  his  palace  to  be  thrown 
open  (in.  which  the  most  luscious  fruits  had  been  suffered 
to  ripen  and  decay  unobserved  and  untouched  for  many 
revolving  autumns),  and  gratified  his  appetite  with  luxu- 
rious desserts.  At  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  intro 
duce  wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement,  or  a necessary 
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ingredient,  to  his  new  way  of  living  ; and  having  once 
tasted  it,  he  was  tempted  by  little  and  little  to  give  loose 
to  the  excesses  of  intoxication.  His  general  simplicity  of 
life  was  changed  ; he  perfumed  his  apartments,  and  com- 
manded his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with  beautiful  rows 
of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer.  Indolence  and  effeminacy 
stole  upon  him  by  imperceptible  gradations,  relaxed  the 
sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extinguished  his  thirst  of 
military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure,  the  King 
of  Norway  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a formidable  army. 
Hacho  roused  himself,  and  marched  forward  to  meet  him. 
Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the  forest  where  Hacho  had 
been  lost  after  hunting  ; and  the  King  of  Norway  chal- 
lenged him  to  single  combat,  near  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  tasted  the  honey.  The  Lapland  chief,  languid  and 
long  unused  to  arms,  was  soon  overpowered,  and  before 
his  insulting  adversary  struck  his  head  from  his  body,  he 
uttered  this  exclamation : — “I  fall  a sacrifice  to  sloth  and 
luxury.  The  honey  which  I tasted  in  this  forest,  and  not 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  Norway,  conquers  Hacho.” 

1.  What  delicious  repast  was  It  that  first  tempted  Hacho  to  indulge 
in  other  luxuries  ? 

; 2.  When  overpowered  by  the  King  of  Norway,  what  exclamation  did 
Hacho  utter  ? 


Lesson  CCXLVTO. — September  the  fifth. 

A Toad-eater. 

A toad-eater  is  a contemptible  appendage  to  exalted 
rank  ; a nonentity  which  disgraces  the  temple  of  supreme 
Fashion.  This  species  of  reptile  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  mansion  of  profligacy  and  profusion.  He  smiles 
in  his  patron’s  face,  and,  with  little  less  than  the  idolatry 
of  a bigot,  he  extols  him  for  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
humanity ; while,  at  other  periods,  he  wins  his  money  at 
a gaming-table,  ridicules  his  prodigality,  condemns  his 
false  pride,  and  proclaims  his  ignorance. 

A toad-eater  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  indolent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  indefatigable  of  creatures.  He  has 
no  occupation,  and  is  nevertheless  perpetually  employed; 
He  has  seldom  any  honourable  independence,  and  yet  he 
exists  in  the  very  vortex  of  every  luxury.  He  has  no 
settled  home,  but  every  house  of  ton  is  open  to  receive 
him.  He  is  not  learned,  and  yet  he  gives  his  opinion 
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with  freedom ; he  is  not  polished,  but  he  is  the  censor  of 
good  breeding  ; and  with  a pliability  that  is  astonishing, 
suits  his  looks,  manner,  voice,  and  opinions  to  those  of 
the  patron  on  whom  he  depends  for  the  day’s  enjoyment. 

“ Let  no  such  men  be  trusted they  are  the  subtile 
mischiefs  which  undermine  the  foundation  of  domestic 
happiness.  They  are  the  smooth,  honeyed  poisons  which 
contaminate  the  cup  of  human  felicity.  They  are  the 
defamers  of  the  dupes  they  feed  on ; the  flatterers  of  their 
indiscretions  ; the  sycophants  of  their  weaknesses ; the 
pliant  vamishers  of  that  clay  which  Nature  stamped  with 
dulness  and  insipidity ; the  pests  of  society,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature!  Let  the  prudent  avoid,  the 
rational  despise,  and  the  liberal  abhor  them. 

1.  What  is  a toad-eater  ? 

2.  How  does  the  toad-eater  conduct  himself  when  in  the  presence  of 
his  patron? 

3.  Explain  how  it  is  that  the  toad-eater  is  one  of  the  most  indolent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  creatures. 


Lesson  CCXLIX. — September  the  sixth. 

Comets. 

On  this  day,  in  1769,  a very  beautiful  comet,  moving 
swiftly  through  the  heavens,  was  seen  in  England;  its 
tail,  like  an  immense  luminous  arch,  thirty-six  millions  of 
miles  in  length,  presented  a most  magnificent  spectacle. 

The  tail  of  a comet,  which  is  generally  its  most  con- 
spicuous part,  is  thought  by  Newton  to  be  a prodigious 
quantity  of  fume  and  vapours,  flying  off  from  its  body,  as  it 
becomes  more  and  more  heated  in  its  approach  to  the  sun. 
These  tails  are  sometimes  exceedingly  long,  some  having 
been  computed  to  be  eighty  millions  of  miles  in  length : 
that  they  are  vapours  was  thought  evident  from  these  con 
siderations  ; first,  the  fixed  stars  are  often  seen  through 
them ; secondly,  they  appear  'broader  on  their  upper  part 
than  near  the  head  of  the  comet ; thirdly,  the  tail  lies 
always  towards  those  parts  which  the  comets  have  just 
left ; and  fourthly,  they  seem  most  splendid  and  large 
immediately  after  they  return  from  the  sun ; — all  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  smoke  and  vapour. 

“ In  Fancy’s  eye,  encountering  armies  glare, 

And  sanguine  ensigns  wave  unfurl'd  in  air  1 
Hence  the  deep  vulgar  deem  impending  fete 
A monarch  ruin’d,  or  unpeopled  state. 
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Thus  comets,  dreadful  visitants  ! arise, 

To  them  wild  omens,  science  to  the  wise ! 

These  mark  the  comet  to  the  sun  incline. 

While  deep  red  flames  around  its  centre  shine  l 
While  its  fierce  rear  a winding  tail  displays. 

And  lights  all  ether  with  the  sweeping  blaze  ! 

Or,  when  compell’d,  it  flies  the  torrid  zone. 

And  shoots  by  worlds  unnumber’d  and  unknown ; 

By  worlds,  whose  people,  all  aghast  with  fear. 

May  view  that  minister  of  vengeance  near  ! 

Till  now,  the  transient  glow,  remote  and  lost. 

Decays,  and  darkens  'mid  involving  frost ! 

Or  when  it,  sunward,  drinks  rich  beams  again, 

And  burns  imperious  on  th'  ethereal  plain  1 
The  learn ’d  one  curious  eyes  it  from  afar, 

Sparkling  through  night,  a new  illustrious  star  1* 

• 

1.  What  was  seen  on  this  day  in  1769  ? 

2.  What  was  the  length  of  its  tail  ? 

3.  What  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  tails  of  comets  generally? 


Lesson  CCL. — September  the  seventh. 

The  Great  Plague  in  London. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary  for  this  day,  in  the  year  1665, 
says,  “ There  are  perishing  near  10,000  poor  creatures 
weekly  ; however,  I went  all  along  the  city  and  suburbs, 
from  Kent  Street  to  St.  James’s,  a dismal  passage,  and 
dangerous  to  see  so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streets, 
now  thin  of  people ; the  shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  as  not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be  next.” 

“ From  Ethiopia’s  poison’d  woods, 

From  stifled  Cairo’s  filth,  and  fetid  fields 
With  locust  armies  putrefying  heap’d 
This  great  destroyer  springs.  Her  awful  rage 
The  brutes  escape  : Man  is  her  destined  prey, 

Intemperate  Man  ! and  o’er  his  guilty  domes 
She  draws  a close  incumbent  cloud  of  death. 

Uninterrupted  by  the  Kving  winds, 

Forbid  to  blow  the  wholesome  breeze,  and  stain'd 
With  many  a mixture  by  the  sun,  suffused, 

Of  angry  aspect.  Princely  Wisdom,  then, 

Deject  his  watchful  eye  ; and  from  the  hand 

Of  feeble  Justice,  ineffectual,  drop 

The  sword  and  balance;  mute  the  voice  of  Joy, 

And  hush’d  the  clamour  of  the  busy  world. 

Empty  the  streets,  with  uncouth  verdure  clad. 

Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  turn’d. 

The  cheerful  haunt  of  men  ; unless  escaped 

From  the  doom’d  house,  where  matchless  Horror  reigns. 

Shut  up  by  barbarous  Fear,  the  smitten  wretch, 
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With  frenzy  wild,  breaks  loose  ; and  loud  to  heaven 
Screaming,  the  dreadful  policy  arraigns. 

Inhuman  and  unwise.  The  sullen  door 
Yet  uninfected,  on  its  cautious  hinge 
Fearing  to  turn,  abhors  society. 

Dependants,  friends,  relations ; Love  himself. 
Savaged  by  woe,  forgot  the  tender  tie, 

The  sweet  engagement  of  the  feeling  heart. 

But  vain  their  selfish  care : the  circling  sky, 

The  wide  enlivening  air,  is  full  of  fate ; 

And  struck  by  turns  in  solitary  pangs. 

They  fall  unblest,  untended,  and  unmourn’d. 

Thus  o’er  the  prostrate  city  black  Despair 
Extends  her  raven  wings  ; while  to  complete 
The  scene  of  desolation,  stretch’d  around 
The  grim  guards  stand,  denying  all  retreat,  , 

And  give  the  flying  wretch  a better  death.” 


Lesson  CCLL  — September  the  eighth. 

Bishop  Hall. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1656,  died  Bishop  Hall,  aged 
eighty-two, — a prelate  who,  being  cast  upon  the  evil  days 
pf  Charles  I.,  suffered  much  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
rebellious  parliament.  Some  notion  of  their  proceedings, 
upon  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  for  sequestering  “ no- 
torious delinquents,”  in  April,  1643,  he  being  then  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  may  be  formed  from  his  own  brief  account. 

“ The  sequestrators  sent  certain  men  appointed  by 
them,  whereof  one  had  been  burned  in  the  hand,  to  ap- 
praise all  the  goods  I have  in  my  house,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly executed  with  all  diligent  severity,  not  leaving 
so  much  as  a dozen  of  trenchers  or  my  children’s  pictures 
out  of  their  curious  inventory  ; yea,  they  would  have  ap- 
praised our  very  wearing  apparel,  had  not  some  of  them 
declared  their  opinion  to  the  contrary.  These  goods, 
both  library  and  household  stuff  of  all  kinds,  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  exposed  to  public  sale ; but  in  the  mean 
time  Mrs.  Goodwin,  a religious  good  gentlewoman,  whom 
yet  we  had  never  known  nor  seen,  being  moved  with  com- 
passion, very  kindly  offered  to  lay  down  to  the  seques- 
trators the  whole  sura  at  which  the  goods  were  valued, 
and  was  pleased  to  leave  them  in  our  hands,  for  our  use, 
till  we  might  be  able  to  re-purchase  them.  As  for  the 
books,  several  stationers  looked  on  them  but  were  not 
forward  to  buy.  At  last  Air.  Cooke,  a worthy  divine  of 
this  diocese,  gave  bond  to  the  sequestrators  to  pay  them 
the  whole  sum  whereat  they  were  set,  which  was  after- 
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wards  satisfied  out  of  that  poor  pittance  which  was  allowed 
me  for  my  maintenance.” 

As  a moralist,  Bishop  Hall  has  been  entitled  the 
Christian  Seneca ; his  knowledge  of  the  world,  depth  of 
thought,  and  elegance  of  expression,  place  him  nearer 
our  own  times  than  many  of  his  contemporaries ; while 
he  adorned  his  age  by  learning,  piety,  and  the  uniform 
exercise  of  all  the  Christian  graces.  It  would  indeed  be 
difficult  to  name  a prelate  of  more  excellent  character,  or 
one  of  his  time  whose  talents  and  sufferings,  whose  zeal 
in  prosperity,  and  courage  in  adversity,  deserve  more 
honourable  mention. 

1.  What  eminent  bishop  died  on  this  day,  in  1656  ? 

2.  Why  has  this  bishop  been  entitled  the  Christian  Seneca  ? 


Lesson  CCLII.  — September  the  ninth. 

William  the  Conqueror. 

On  this  day,  in  1087,  died  at  Hermentrude,  a village 
near  Rouen,  William  the  Conqueror.  In  1086,  William 
visited  Normandy,  on  which  country  some  neighbouring 
French  barons  had  made  predatory  incursions.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  King  of  France  had  instigated  these  hos- 
tilities, William  entertained  a resentment  against  him, 
which  was  aggravated  by  an  unseemly  jest  of  that  mo- 
narch upon  his  increasing  corpulency. 

This  displeasure  broke  out  into  open  war  in  1087,  and 
the  King  of  England,  entering  France  near  the  time  of 
harvest,  laid  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  the 
town  of  Mantes,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground.  An 
accident,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  destructive  career. 
The  starting  of  his  horse  having  thrown  him  against  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  he  received  a hurt  in  the  belly, 
the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal. 

Perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he  expressed  great 
remorse  for  the  violences  and  cruelties  he  had  committed, 
and  endeavoured  to  atone  for  them  by  the  usual  dona- 
tions to  the  church,  and  the  pardon  and  release  of  some 
of  his  enemies.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  eldest 
son  Robert  the  countries  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  and 
the  crown  of  England  to  his  second  son  William,  leaving 
nothing  to  Henry,  the  third  son,  hut  the  property  of  his 
mother. 

William  the  Conqueror  at  his  death  was  the  most 
powerful  and  greatest  sovereign  of  his  time.  He  pos- 
sessed superior  talents,  political  and  martial,  and  employed 
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them  with  singular  vigour  and  industry.  But  his  passions 
were  strong,  his  disposition  was  severe  and  merciless,  and 
his  ambition  and  love  of  rule  caused  him  to  disregard  all 
restraints  of  justice  and  humanity. 

There  never  was  a more  fortunate  usurper  of  a throne, 
which  he  transmitted  to  a long  and  subsisting  line  of 
descendants ; and  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  is  not 
the  least  conspicuous  era  of  English  history. 

1.  When  and  where  did  William  the  Conqueror  die  ? 

2.  What  accident  put  an  end  to  his  destructive  career  ? 

3.  To  whom  did  he  bequeath  his  dominions  ? 


Lesson  CCLHL  — September  the  tenth. 

Recollections  and  Associations. 

The  effects  of  association,  awakened  by  external  objects, 
are  well  described  by  Gibbon  the  historian.  “At  the 
distance  of  five-and-twenty  years,”  says  he,  “ I can 
neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions  which 
agitated  my  breast  as  I first  approached  the  eternal  city. 
After  a sleepless  night  I trod  with  a lofty  step  the  ruins 
of  the  forum  ; each  spot  where  Romulus  stood  or  Tully 
spoke  was  present  to  my  sight.” 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  amid  the  same  ruins,  took  pleasure  in 
revolving  the  various  occurrences  each  ruin  had  seen  or 
given  birth  to,  and  such  was  his  proficiency,  that  he  could 
trace  the  history  of  every  palace  and  of  every  temple. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  he  contrasted  the 
state  of  Rome,  proud  and  imperious  Rome!  when  Tully 
graced  the  bar  and  Cato  the  senate,  with  those  ruins  which, 
at  the  moment  he  viewed  the  city,  lay  scattered  on  every 
side  around  him.  “ The  hill  of  the  Capitol  on  which  we 
sit,”  said  he  to  his  friend,  “ was  formerly  the  head  of  the 
Roman  empire;  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  the  terror  of 
kings,  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many  triumphs, 
enriched  by  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations. 
This  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  has  it  fallen!  how 
changed ! how  defaced ! The  path  of  victory  is  obliter- 
ated by  vines,  and  the  benches  of  the  senators  are  con- 
cealed by  a dunghill.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  seek,  among  the  shapeless  and  enormous  frag- 
ments, the  marble  theatre,  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues, 
the  porticoes  of  Nero’s  palace.  Survey  the  other  hills  of 
the  city ; the  vacant  space  is  interrupted  only  by  ruins 
and  gardens.  The  public  and  private  edifices,  that  were 
founded  for  eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked,  and  broken, 
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like  the  limbs  of  a mighty  giant : and  the  min  is  the 
more  visible  from  the  stupendous  relics  that  have  sur- 
vived the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune.” 

The  melancholy  appearance  of  these  mins  was  the  re- 
mote cause  of  Rienzi’s  attempt  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
commonwealth  of  Rome ; and  with  what  genuine  feeling 
did  Petrarch  lament  that  the  marble  columns  and  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  had  formed  the  glory  of  that 
once  mighty  city,  should  be  transported  from  their  native 
soil,  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  Naples ! Alas ! how  much 
more  fallen  now  has  become  the  city  of  the  world ; — 
raising  its  melancholy  mins  among  fields,  which  appear, 
by  their  utterly  abandoned  state,  to  have  suffered  from 
a conflagration,  a famine,  or  a pestilence  1 


1.  How  does  Gibbon  express  himself  with  regard  to  his  remembrance 
of  the  “eternal  city?” 

2.  What  said  Bracciollnl  while  sitting  on  the  Capitoline  hill  f 

3.  What  caused  Rienzi  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Rome  ? 


Lesson  CCLIY. — September  the  eleventh. 

The  Soldier’s  Dream. 

Ocr  bugles  sung  truce,  for  the  night  cloud  had  lour’d. 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky, 

And  thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpower’d, 

The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When,  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 

By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot,  that  guarded  the  slain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a sweet  vision  I saw, 

And  twice,  ere  the  cock  crew,  I dreamt  it  again. 

Methought,  from  the  battle-field’s  dreadful  array, 

Far,  far  I had  roam’d  on  a desolate  track, 

Till  autumn  and  sunshine  arose  in  the  way, 

To  the  house  of  my  fathers,  that  welcomed  me  back. 

I flew  to  the  pleasant  fields,  traversed  so  oft 

In  life’s  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young; 

I heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

They  pledged  me  the  wine  cup,  and  fondly  I swore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part ; 

My  little  ones  kiss’d  me  a thousand  times  o’er, 

And  my  wife  sobb’d  aloud,  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 
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•'  Stay,  stay  with  us! — rest ! — thou  art  weary  and  worn!* 
(And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay), 

.But  sorrow  return’d  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


Lesson  CCLV. — September  the  twelfth. 

Genius. 

The  word  genius,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  an 
aptitude  for  a particular  pursuit,  founded  on  some  sti- 
mulus in  youth,  by  which  the  mind  and  faculties  are 
directed  to  excellence.  It  combines  opposite  intellectual 
qualities  : the  deepest  penetration  with  the  liveliest  fancy ; 
the  greatest  quickness  with  the  most  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. To  what  is  old  it  gives  a new  form ; or  it  invents 
new;  and  its  own  productions  are  altogether  original. 
We  estimate  it  higher  than  talent,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  that  term,  which  in  the  capacity  for  originating 
in  extent  and  energy  is  inferior  to  genius.  Where  ordi- 
nary powers  advance  by  slow  degrees,  genius  soars  on 
rapid  wings. 

But  genius  does  not  assume  its  distinctive  character  in 
every  exercise  of  its  powers.  A gifted  poet,  for  instance, 
is  not  necessarily  an  ingenious  philosopher,  nor  does  the 
statesman’s  genius  include  that  of  the  soldier.  We  distin- 
guish this  genius,  therefore,  into  various  kinds,  as  poeti- 
cal, musical,  mathematical,  military,  &c. ; thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Milton  possessed  a genius  for  poetry,  Mozart  for 
music,  Newton  for  mathematics,  &c.  Yet,  although  the 
union  of  great  excellence  in  different  walks  of  art  and 
science  is  but  rarely  found  in  one  man,  some,  like  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  equally  celebrated  as  a statuary,  archi- 
tect, and  painter,  are  found  possessing  genius  of  a most 
comprehensive  character. 

By  the  ancients  the  word  genius  was  used  in  an  obscure 
or  figurative  sense,  to  express  a supposed  invisible  spirit 
which  directs  a course  of  events.  There  were  both  good 
and  bad  genii.  According  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans, 
every  person  had  his  own  genius,  that  is,  a spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  life,  accompanied  him 
during  the  course  of  it,  and  again  conducted  him  out  of  it 
at  the  close  of  his  career. 

I.  What  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word  genius? — and  what 
does  it  combine  ? 

3.  In  what  way  does  genius  assume  a distinctive  character  ? 

3.  What  did  the  Romans  believe  ? 
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Lesson  CCLYI. — September  the  thirteenth. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

On  this  day,  in  1598,  expired  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  Isabella  of  Portugal.  He 
was  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty- 
third  of  his  reign. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  appeared  in  very  dif- 
ferent colours  to  persons  of  different  countries  and  reli- 
gions. While  the  Protestants  have  universally  execrated 
his  memory  as  a persecutor,  while  the  Low  Countries 
have  regarded  him  as  a tyrant,  and  the  French  as  a crafty 
and  unfeeling  politician,  his  subjects  of  Spain  have 
decorated  him  with  the  title  of  the  Prudent , and  have 
honoured  him  for  his  gravity,  sedateness,  magnificence, 
and  attachment  to  religion. 

He  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  and  employ  men  of 
abilities ; he  was  a friend  to  learning  and  the  arts,  and  in 
many  respects  his  domestic  administration  was  laudable ; 
nor  was  he  ever  wantonly  cruel,  though  he  shrunk  at  no 
severity  which  he  thought  necessary  for  his  purposes. 
But  his  boundless  ambition  and  bigoted  prejudices  ren- 
dered his  whole  reign  a period  of  war  and  contention,  and 
wasted  the  vast  resources  which  he  possessed,  without 
effecting  any  of  the  great  objects  at  which  he  aimed.  In 
fact,  the  Spanish  monarchy  dates  its  decline  from  his 
reign. 

1.  What  prince  expired  on  this  day,  in  1598  ? and  whose  son  was  he? 

2.  In  what  opposite  lights  has  Philip  been  regarded  ? 

3.  What  was  his  real  character  ? 


Lesson  CCLY1I. — September  the  fourteenth. 

Foreign  Travel. 

Ours  is  a nation  of  travellers  : and  no  wonder,  when  the 
elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  at  our  bidding  to  trans- 
port us  from  shore  to  shore ; when  the  ship  rushes  into 
the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as  of  some  mighty  torrent ; 
and  in  three  hours  or  less,  we  stand  gazing,  and  gazed  at, 
among  a foreign  people.  None  want  an  excuse.  If  rich, 
they  go  to  enjoy,  if  poor,  to  retrench  ; if  sick,  to  recover; 
if  studious,  to  learn ; if  learned,  to  relax  from  their  stu- 
dies. But  whatever  they  may  say,  whatever  they  may 
believe,  they  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  errand ; 
nor  will  those  who  reflect  think  that  errand  an  idle  one. 
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Almost  all  men  are  over-anxious.  No  sooner  do.  they 
enter  the  world  than  they  lose  that  taste  for  natural  and 
simple  pleasures  so  remarkable  in  early  life.  Every  hour 
do  they  ask  themselves  what  progress  they  have  made  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  honour  ; and  on  they  go  as  their 
fathers  went  before  them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
they  look  back  with  a sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  times 
of  their  childhood. 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly,  re- 
stores to  us  in  a great  degree  what  we  have  lost.  When 
the  anchor  is  heaved  we  double  down  the  leaf ; and  for  a 
while,  at  least,  all  effort  is  over.  The  old  cares  are  left 
clustering  round  the  old  objects;  and  at  every  step,  as 
we  proceed,  the  slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  inte- 
rests. All  is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  ourselves, 
and  feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  enjoy 
eagerly,  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  only  for  the 
moment ; and  here,  indeed,  the  resemblance  is  very  re- 
markable, for,  if  a journey  has  its  pains  as  well  as  its 
pleasures  (and  there  is  nothing  unmixed  in  this  world), 
the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than  they  are  forgotten, 
while  the  pleasures  live  long  in  the  memory. 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantage.  If  life  be 
short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and  its  hours. 
When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  veins,  how  often  do  we 
wish  that  the  earth  would  turn  faster  on  its  axis,  that  the 
sun  would  rise  and  set  before  it  does ; and  to  escape  from 
the  weight  of  time,  how  many  follies,  how  many  crimes 
are  committed ! Men  rush  on  danger  and  even  on  death ! 

Now,  in  travelling,  we  multiply  events.  We  set  out, 
as  it  were,  on  our  adventures ; and  many  are  those  that 
occur  to  us,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  day  we  come 
to  a place  which  we  have  long  heard  and  read  of,  it  is  an 
era  in  our  lives ; and  from  that  moment  the  very  name 
calls  up  a picture.  How  delightfully,  too,  does  the  know- 
ledge flow  in  upon  us,  and  how  fast ! Would  he  who  sat 
in  a comer  of  his  library,  poring  over  books  and  maps, 
learn  more,  or  so  much,  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions  all  day 
long  from  the  things  themselves?  How  accurately  do 
they  arrange  themselves  in  our  memory,  towns,  rivers, 
mountains  ; and  in  what  living  colours  do  we  recall  the 
dresses,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people ! 

Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the 
mind  with  new  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  longest  in  action  with- 
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out  being  tired.  Our  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel ; 
and  its  exercise  is  then  so  delightful  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure. 

Like  a river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs,  like  a 
spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich  vein  of 
mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly — nor  in  the  head 
only,  but  in  the  heart.  Our  prejudices  leave  us  one  by 
one. 

Seas  and  mountains  are  no  longer  our  boundaries.  We 
learn  to  love,  and  esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our 
benevolence  extends  itself  with  our  knowledge.  And 
must  we  not  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ? For  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  other 
countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value  our  own. 

1,  For  what  objects  do  the  different  classes  of  people  travel  to  foreign 
countries  ? 

2.  Which  is  the  noblest  of  all  our  senses  ? and  why  ? 


Lesson  CCLYIII. — September  the  fifteenth. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

On  this  day,  in  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poisoned 
in  the  Tower,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Countess  of  Essex, 
and  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  despicable 
minion  of  James  I. 

Sir  Thomas’s  character  is  represented  by  Wildon  in  the 
following  terms : — “ In  this  manner  fell  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury, worthy  of  a longer  life  and  a better  fate ; and,  if  I 
may  compare  private  men  with  princes,  like  Germanicus 
Csesar,  both  by  poison  procured  by  the  malice  of  a woman, 
both  about  the  thirty-third  year  of  their  age,  and  both 
celebrated  for  their  skill  and  judgment  in  poetry,  and  for 
their  wisdom.  Overbury  was  a gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family,  but  had  some  blemishes  charged  upon  his  cha- 
racter, either  through  a too  great  ambition,  or  the  inso- 
lence of  a haughty  temper. 

“ After  the  return  from  his  travels,  the  Viscount  Ro- 
chester embraced  him  with  so  entire  a friendship,  that, 
exercising  by  his  majesty’s  special  favour  the  office  of 
secretary  provisionally,  he  not  only  communicated  to  Sir 
Thomas  the  secrets,  but  many  times  gave  him  the  letters 
unopened,  before  they  had  been  perused  by  the  king  him- 
self : which,  as  it  prevailed  too  much  upon  his  early  years, 
so  as  to  make  him,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  thought  high 
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and  ambitious,  yet  he  was  so  far  from  violating  his  trust 
and  confidence,  that  he  remains  now  one  example  among 
others,  who  have  suffered  in  their  persons  or  their  for- 
tunes for  a freedom  of  advice,  which  none  but  sincere 
friends  will  give,  and  many  are  such  ill  friends  to  them- 
selves as  not  to  receive.” 

1.  Who  was  poisoned  on  this  day,  in  1613? 

2.  By  whose  contrivance  was  he  poisoned  ? 

3.  What  is  the  private  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  as  given 
by  Wildon  ? 


Lesson  CCLIX. — September  the  sixteenth. 

Echoes. 

Echoes  reside,  for  the  most  part,  in  ruined  abbeys,  in 
caverns,  and  in  grottoes  : they  reverberate  among  moun- 
tains, whisper  in  the  areas  of  antique  halls,  in  the  wind- 
ings of  long  passages,  and  in  the  melancholy  aisles  of 
arched  cathedrals.  There  is  an  ancient  portico  near  the 
temple  of  Clymenos,  in  the  district  of  Ctlionia,  which  re- 
peats three  times,  on  which  account  it  is  called  “The  Echo.” 
At  Woodstock  there  was  one  which  returned  seventeen 
syllables  during  the  day,  and  twenty  in  the  night.  In  the 
sepulchre  of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus,  an  echo  re- 
peated five  different  times  in  five  different  keys;  and 
Barthius,  in  his  notes  on  Statius,  relates,  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nahe,  between  Bingen  and  Coblentz,  an  echo 
recited  seventeen  times.  He  who  spoke  or  sung  could 
scarcely  be  heard,  and  yet  the  responses  were  loud  and 
distinct,  clear  and  various;  sometimes  appearing  to  ap- 
proach, at  other  times  to  come  from  a great  distance, 
much  after  the  manner  of  an  JEolian  harp. 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Abercorn  family  at  Paisley,  in 
the  county  of  Renfrew,  there  is  an  echo  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful and  romantic.  When  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  shut, 
the  reverberations  are  equal  to  the  sound  of  thunder. 
Breathe  a single  note  in  music,  — and  the  tone  ascends 
gradually,  with  a multitude  of  echoes,  till  it  dies  in  soft 
and  most  bewitching  murmurs.  If  the  effect  of  one  in- 
strument is  delightful,  that  of  several  in  concert  is  capti- 
vating, exciting  the  most  tumultuous  and  rapturous 
sensations!  In  this  chapel,  lulled  by  etherial  echoes, 
sleeps  Margery,  the  daughter  of  Bruce,  the  wife  of  Wal- 
lace, and  the  mother  of  Robert,  king  of  Scotland. 

A singular  echo  is  heard  in  a grotto  near  Castle 
Comber  in  Ireland.  No  reverberation  is  observed  till 
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the  listener  is  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  of  the  extre- 
mity of  the  grotto ; at  which  place  a most  delightful  echo 
enchants  the  ear.  Does  there  exist  any  one  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  near  Mucross  Abbey,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney  ? This  celebrated  rock 
sends  forth  the  most  fascinating  repercussions.  Sound  a 
French  or  bugle  horn,  — echoes,  equal  to  an  hundred 
instruments,  answer  to  the  call ! Report  a single  cannon, 
— the  loudest  thunders  reverberate  from  the  rock,  and 
die,  in  endless  peals,  along  the  distant  mountains ! 

The  etherial  music  of  the  echo  naturally  recalls  to  our 
recollection  Plato’s  elegant  idea  with  respect  to  the  har- 
monic movements  of  the  planets,  and  which  he  terms  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  This  idea  is  not  only  elegant,  but 
in  all  probability  equally  just.  For,  in  observing  the 
operative  effects  of  movable  bodies,  we  find  that  the 
flight  of  birds  and  of  insects,  the  rushing  of  waters, 
indeed,  every  object  that  moves,  produces  some  vibrative 
sound.  Observing  these  effects,  Archytas,  Pythagoras, 
and  Plato,  conceived  it  to  be  impossible  that  bodies  so 
large,  and  revolving  in  an  orbit  so  extensive  as  the  pla- 
nets, should  move  their  giant  courses  without  some  sen- 
sible repercussions : so  that  the  heavens  might  be  said  to 
modulate,  and  to  send  forth  that  true  harmony  at  which 
the  deities  themselves  might  be  delighted  to  listen  : — a 
harmony,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  observes,  too  transcendent 
for  the  imbecility  of  man,  and  the  excellence  of  which 
etherial  beings  are  alone  capable  of  appreciating.  How 
beautifully  does  Shakspeare  allude  to  this  poetical  idea  in 
the  scene  where  Lorenzo,  in  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice,” 
leads  Jessica  into  the  grove,  and,  after  desiring  Stephano 
to  order  music  to  be  brought  into  the  garden,  accosts  her 
after  the  following  manner : — 

“ How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! — 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ; — soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  — 

Sit,  Jessica ; look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns  of  bright  gold : 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion,  like  an  angel,  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim.  — 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls.” 

1.  Where  are  echoes  most  frequent? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  echo  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Abereorn  family 
at  Paisley? 

3.  What  have  you  to  observe  on  the  “ music  of  the  spheres  ? " 
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Lesson  CCLX. — September  the  seventeenth. 
Reflections  suggested  by  a Visit  to  the  Lake  of  Lausanne. 

The  route  from  Geneva  to  Lausanne  commands  some 
fine  prospects.  On  the  left  is  a richly-wooded  country, 
interspersed  with  villas  and  picturesque  cottages ; and  on 
the  right  is  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  lake.  We  visited 
to-day  the  spot  so  long  the  residence  of  Gibbon,  when  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  admirable  “ History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,” — a work  that,  for  re- 
search and  depth  of  thought,  whatever  maybe  its  blemishes, 
has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  On  loiter- 
ing through  the  walks,  so  often  paced  by  him,  I was 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  passage  in  his  common-place 
book  which  commemorates  the  completion  of  his  arduous 
task, — a passage  in  which  all  must  sympathize,  and  which 
brings  the  author  before  us.  “ It  was  on  the  day,  Or 
rather  the  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I wrote  the  last  lines  of 
the  last  page,  in  a summer-house  in  my  garden.  After 
laying  down  my  pen,  I took  several  turns  in  a bergeau,  or 
covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a prospect  of 
the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon 
was  reflected  from  the  water,  and  all  nature  was  silent. 
I will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment 
of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a 
sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea 
that  I had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 
able companion;  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future 
fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  might  be 
short  and  precarious.” 

There  is  something  in  these  reflections  that  appeals  to 
the  hearts  of  all ; but  they  are  still  more  touching  when 
one  stands  on  the  spot  where  they  were  made.  The 
country,  the  lake,  the  mountains,  all  remain  as  when  he 
saw  them,  but  he  has  passed  away. — We  are  but  actors 
on  the  busy  stage  of  life.  The  scenes  of  the  drama 
remain  unchanged ; but  the  actors,  after  a brief  stay,  give 
place  to  others,  to  be  in  turn  replaced.  Happy  are  they 
who,  when  the  curtain  drops,  can  feel  they  have  well 
played  their  parts,  and  leave  behind  them  a name  that 
dies  not ! 

If  any  ambition  be  excusable,  it  is  that  of  wishing  to 
leave  a name  that  will  endure.  And  all  that  genius, 
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valour,  or  wisdom  ever  achieved,  or  dreamt  of  achieving, 
has  had  hut  this  object  for  its  incentive. 

1.  What  Is  the  title  of  the  work  for  which  the  historian  Gibbon  is  so 
celebrated  ? 

2.  At  what  time  did  Gibbon  finish  his  “History;”  and  in  what 
place  ? 

3.  Under  what  circumstances  is  ambition  said  to  be  excusable  ? 


Lesson  CCLXL — September  the  eighteenth. 

The  Operations  of  Nature  incessant. 

Though  Nature  appears  to  suffer  some  of  her  works  to 
decay,  she  is  only  varying  her  attitudes.  Nothing  is  per- 
mitted actually  to  decay — matter,  as  well  as  spirit,  exist- 
ing to  eternity ; for  in  the  dunghill  of  putrefaction  are 
secreted  the  germs  of  future  reproduction. 

Perpetual  changes  glide  on  in  endless  continuity ; val- 
leys rise  to  mountains,  mountains  sink  to  valleys  ; the  end- 
ing of  summer  is  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  in  the  lap 
of  winter  are  concealed  the  embryos  of  spring. 

Ever  attentive  to  her  interests.  Nature  replaces  in  one 
spot  what  she  has  displaced  in  another: — ever  attentive 
to  beauty,  and  desirous  of  resolving  all  things  into  their 
original  dependence  on  herself,  she  permits  moss  to  creep 
over  the  fallen  column,  and  ivy  to  wave  upon  the  useless 
battlement. 

Time,  with  his  gradual  but  incessant  touch,  withers  the 
ivy  and  pulverizes  the  monument ; but  Nature,  who  con- 
ceives and  executes  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  whose 
every  thought  is  a system,  operating  in  an  unlimited  orbit, 
jealous  of  prerogative,  and  studious  of  her  creations,  ex- 
pands with  one  hand  what  she  compresses  with  another. 
Always  diligent  she  loses  nothing;  she  condenses  only 
what  she  appears  to  lose. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  no  one  object,  so  created, 
has  evaporated — not  one  atom,  in  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter,  has  been  lost: — not  the  minutest  particle  of 
what  we  denominate  element,  nor  one  deed,  word,  or 
thought  of  any  of  his  creations  have  ever  once  escaped 
the  knowledge,  nor  will  ever  escape  the  memory  of  the 

ETERNAL  MIND! 

1.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  duration  of  matter  or  spirit  ? 

2.  How  does  Nature  operate  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  eternal  mind? 
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Lesson  CCLXII. — September  the  nineteenth. 

Swiss  Independency  abolished. 

On  this  day,  in  1798,  the  Swiss  troops  were  totally  de- 
feated by  the  French,  and  the  independency  of  Switzer- 
land abolished. 

Switzerland  had  remained  neutral  during  the  contest 
in  which  France  had  lately  been  engaged ; and  had  thus 
protected  the  weakest  portion  of  her  frontier,  while  the 
rest  of  it  was  assailed  by  the  combined  forces  of  Europe. 
The  merit  of  this  service  was  now  forgotten,  and  the 
French  Directory  resolved  to  render  Switzerland  one  of 
their  tributary  states. 

The  wealthier  branches  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  were 
in  general  governed  by  hereditary  aristocracies.  Some 
of  the  cantons  had  no  government  within  themselves,  but 
were  the  subjects  of  neighbouring  cantons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance  and  of  the  contending  pri- 
vileges of  different  orders  of  men,  popular  insurrections 
were  more  frequent  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  though 
none  was  more  equitably  governed. 

When  an  insurrection  took  place  in  one  canton,  its 
government  was  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  aid 
of  the  government  of  an  adjoining  canton,  or  even  of  the 
neighbouring  monarclis  of  France  or  Sardinia,  to  enable 
it  to  subdue  its  own  rebellious  subjects. 

A dangerous  precedent  was  thus  established ; and  as 
the  French  kings  had  formerly  interfered  in  favour  of  the 
rulers,  the  republican  Directory  now  interfered  in  favour 
of  the  subjects. 

The  more  wealthy  and  populous  states  soon  submitted 
to  the  French ; but  the  poor  cantons,  who  had  least  to 
lose,  made  a terrible  effort  in  defence  of  their  small  pos- 
sessions, and  the  independency  of  their  country.  They 
even  at  first  compelled  Schauenberg  to  retire  with  the 
loss  of  3000  men,  but  were  at  last  overpowered  by  the 
superior  numbers  and  military  skill  of  the  French  army. 
Switzerland  was  treated  as  a conquered  country.  Its 
public  magazines  were  seized  by  the  French,  heavy  con- 
tributions were  levied,  and  a new  constitution,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  France,  was  imposed. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  In  1798  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Directory  resolve  ? 

3.  In  what  way  was  a dangerous  precedent  established  ? 

4.  What  did  the  poor  cantons  effect  ? 
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Lesson  CCLXIII. — September  tiie  twentieth. 

Battle  of  Newbury. 

On  this  day,  in  1643,  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  Berk- 
shire, took  place,  between  the  army  of  Charles  L and  that 
of  the  parliament.  Among  the  slain  was  the  youthful 
and  amiable  Lucius  Carey,  Viscount  Falkland.  He  had 
espoused,  with  great  firmness,  the  part  of  the  king  when 
the  unhappy  breach  between  him  and  the  parliament  came 
to  a crisis ; and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  because,  in  his 
estimation,  this  was  the  most  just  and  constitutional  one. 

He  attended  his  royal  master  at  Edge-hill  fight,  at 
Oxford,  and  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester.  But  a view  of 
the  calamities  brought  upon  this  country,  and  the  still 
greater  impending  evils,  quite  broke  his  spirits.  He  lost 
all  his  gaiety  and  sociability,  grew  careless  of  his  dress 
and  appearance,  was  morose,  reserved,  and  showed  every 
mark  of  a mind  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  the  world. 

Frequently,  while  sitting  among  his  friends,  after  a long 
silence  and  deep  sighs,  he  would,  with  a shrill  voice,  re- 
peat the  words  peace  ! peace  ! and  declare  himself  inca- 
pable of  living  in  such  a state  of  perpetual  grief  and 
anxiety.  The  closing  scene  almost  proves  a determina- 
tion to  throw  away  that  life  which  was  becotae  a burthen. 

Though  possessing  no  military  command,  he  resolved 
to  be  present  at  the  battle,  and  in  the  morning  called  for 
clean  linen,  that,  if  he  was  slain,  his  body  might  appear 
with  decorum.  He  placed  himself  in  the  first  rank  of 
Lord  Byron’s  regiment,  and,  receiving  a musket  shot  in  the 
belly,  fell  from  his  horse.  His  body  was  not  found  till 
the  next  day.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Falkland,  then 
only  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  but  who  was 
generally  esteemed  the  most  virtuous  public  character,  in 
a period  fertile  of  virtue. 

His  praises  have  been  resounded  by  poets,  historians, 
and  moralists,  and  are,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with  English 
literature.  His  fame,  perhaps,  owes  most  to  his  intimate 
friend,  Lord  Clarendon,  who  has  drawn  up  an  elaborate 
character  of  him,  and  in  some  respect  makes  him  the 
moral  hero  of  his  history.  Lord  Falkland  left  behind 
him  some  poems,  and  various  speeches  and  pamphlets  on 
political  and  theological  topics. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  In  1643  ? 

2.  What  nobleman  was  among  the  slain  ? 

3.  How  did  he  act  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  ? 
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Lesson  CCLXTV. — September  the  twenty-first. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V. 

On  this  day,  in  1556,  Charles  V.,  after  a long  and 
turbulent  reign,  resigned  his  dominions,  reserving  no- 
thing for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  100,000 
crowns.  The  chosen  place  of  his  retreat  was  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Juste,  near  Placenzin,  in  Estremadura,  seated  * 
in  a retired  valley,  amidst  the  most  beautiful  rural  scenery. 
Here  he  occupied  a few  rooms,  simply  furnished ; and,  re- 
taining only  twelve  domestics,  commenced  the  tranquil 
and  contemplative  life  of  a recluse. 

His  amusements  were  the  cultivation  of  his  garden, 
rides  for  exercise  on  a little  horse,  the  only  one  he  kept, 
and  experiments  in  mechanism.  He  had  taken  with  him 
one  Turriano,  an  ingenious  artist,  with  whom  he  occupied 
himself  in  making  models  of  machines,  and  curious  de- 
vices in  clock-work,  by  the  spontaneous  motions  of  which 
he  sometimes  alarmed  the  ignorant  monks. 

He  kept  many  clocks  and  watches ; and  having  experi- 
enced the  difficulty  of  making  any  two  exactly  correspond 
in  their  movements,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a con- 
viction of  the  folly  of  his  attempts  to  induce  men  to  think 
alike.  The  services  of  the  chapel,  and  the  perusal  of 
religious  books,  filled  up  the  rest  of  his  time. 

But  a mind  like  his,  accustomed  to  active  pursuits,  and 
poorly  furnished  for  abstract  speculation,  could  ill  sustain 
its  vigour  in  such  a course  of  life.  He  became  a prey  to 
a timorous  and  childish  superstition,  grew  more  constant 
and  rigorous  in  his  devotional  exercises,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  practices  of  the  cloister,  invented  new 
displays  of  fantastic  piety. 

Of  these  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  rehearsal  of 
his  own  death  and  obsequies.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be 
erected  in  the  chapel,  and  caused  his  domestics  to  precede 
in  funeral  procession,  followed  in  his  shroud,  was  laid  in 
his  coffin,  heard  the  burial  service  chanted  for  him,  and 
joined  in  the  prayers  for  his  soul.  This  solemnity,  pro- 
bably suggested  by  a derangement  of  understanding  con- 
sequent upon  extreme  corporeal  weakness,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  real  death,  which  happened  on  September  21. 
1558,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

1.  What  act  did  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  on  this  day? 

2.  How  did  he  occupy  himself  ? 

3.  What  did  he  become  a prey  to  ? 

4.  What  most  extraordinary  display  of  fantastic  piety  did  he  cause  to 
be  exhibited  ? 
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Lesson  CCLXV. — September  the  twenty -second. 

The  Folly  of  Procrastination. 

Be  wise  to-day ; ’tis  madness  to  defer ; 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push’d  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man’s  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  That  all  men  are  about  to  live ; 

For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel ; and  their  pride, 

On  this  reversion,  takes  up  ready  praise,  — 

At  least,  their  own,  — their  future  selves  applauds. 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne’er  will  lead ! 

Time  lodg’d  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly’s  vails  ; 

That  lodg’d  in  Fate’s,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 

The  thing  they  cannot  purpose,  they  postpone. 

’Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  scorn  a fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  Promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  thro’  every  stage.  When  young,  indeed, 

In  full  content,  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

TJnanxious  for  ourselves ; and  only  wish. 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve, 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves : then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ? because  he  thinks  himself  immortal ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  — 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro’  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close ; where  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel. 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  : 

Ev’n  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O’er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

R 6 
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Lesson  CCLXVL  — September  the  twenty-third, 
i Boerhaave. 

On  this  day,  in  1738,  died  Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave,  a phy- 
sician and  medical  professor  of  the  highest  celebrity. 

The  moral  character  of  this  illustrious  man  is  as  • 
worthy  of  commemoration  as  his  intellectual  endowments. 

“ Some,”  says  his  great  disciple  Haller,  “ though  few, 
will  rival  him  in  erudition  ; his  divine  temper,  kipd  to 
all,  beneficent  to  foes  and  adversaries,  detracting  no  man’s 
merits,  and  binding  by  favours  his  daily  opponents,  may 
perhaps  never  be  paralleled.” 

A true  practical  philosopher,  no  one  was  ever  less 
moved  by  the  attacks  of  envy  or  malice,  no  one  ever  bore 
with  more  firmness  or  resignation  the  evils  of  life.  Sim- 
plicity was  the  characteristic  of  his  manners.  Easy  and 
familiar  in  his  converse,  perfectly  free  from  parade  of  every 
kind,  grave  and  sober  in  demeanour,  yet  disposed  to  plea- 
santry, and  occasionally  indulging  in  good-humoured 
raillery,  he  has  been  compared  to  the  admirable  Socrates, 
whose  bust  he  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  feature. 

Boerhaave  was  a native  of  Holland,  but  his  fame  was 
spread  over  the  whole  world ; his  knowledge  as  an  anato- 
mist and  chemist,  and  his  skill  in  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  diseases,  being  unrivalled.  Peter  the  Great  visited  him 
on  his  travels ; and  a Chinese  mandarin  wrote  to  him 
with  this  address,  “ To  Boerhaave,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  Europe.” 

Disinclined  to  show  or  expense,  the  riches  that  flowed 
in  upon  him  naturally  accumulated,  so  that  few  individuals 
of  the  place  where  he  resided  surpassed  him  in  his  wealth ; 
and  on  certain  occasions  it  might  have  been  wished  that 
his  habitual  frugality  had  been  more  capable  of  relaxa- 
tion ; yet  Haller  affirms  that  he  displayed  a truly  bountiful 
disposition  in  the  purchase  of  writings,  which,  without 
his  aid,  would  have  perished  in  oblivion. 

1 . What  eminent  physician  and  medical  professor  died  on  this  day, 

In  1738;  and  of  what  country  was  he  a native  ? 

2.  To  whom  has  he  been  compared  ? 

3.  By  what  great  personage  was  Boerhaave  visited  ? 


Lesson  CCLXVH.  — September  the  twenty-fourth. 
Samuel  Butler. 

On  this  day,  in  1680,  died  Samuel  Butler,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Hudibras,  whose  life  was  passed  in  obscurity, 
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but  whose  name  can  only  perish  with  his  language.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  variously  stated ; and  all  that  can 
be  said  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  first  part  of  Hudibras  was  printed  in  1663,  and 
no  poem  was  ever  more  popular,  especially  with  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  church  and  state.  It  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  court  by  that  patron  of  polite  literature 
the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Its  remarkable  passages  were  got  by 
heart,  and  served  as  common-places  for  quotation,  and  the 
king  himself  was  perpetually  answering  his  courtiers  out 
of  Hudibras. 

Hudibras  is  one  of  the  most  original  works  in  its  style 
and  manner  that  was  ever  written.  Its  leading  purpose  is 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  religious  and  political  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritans,  as  they  appeared  after  the  civil 
war  which  overthrew  church  and  state  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  characters  of 
a fanatical  knight  and  his  squire,  obviously  the  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  of  the  piece,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  comic  adventures,  and  hold  still  more  comic 
dialogues.  There  are  three  parts  of  the  poem,  but  it  is 
left  unfinished  as  to  the  story ; its  great  end,  however,  of 
giving  vent  to  inexhaustible  wit,  keen  satire,  and  learning 
of  the  most  uncommon  and  recondite  kind,  is  fully  an- 
swered ; and  the  reader,  who  is  perpetually  amused  in 
the  progress,  cares  little  for  the  catastrophe  of  the  work. 

The  diction  and  versification  are  often  coarse  and  neg- 
ligent ; yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  such  as  add  to  the 
humorous  effect;  and  few  will  probably  agree  in  opinion 
with  Dryden,  that  the  heroic  style  and  measure  would 
better  have  suited  the  author’s  purpose.  The  frequent 
double  rhymes,  though  often  very  imperfect,  give  a sort  of 
comic  tone  to  the  wjiole,  and  sometimes  really  improve 
the  wit  by  coercively  bringing  together  the  most  incon- 
gruous ideas. 

But  besides  his  powers  of  diverting,  by  odd  and  whim- 
sical notions  and  associations,  Butler  had  much  solid 
knowledge  of  human  life.  “ He  had  watched,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “with  great  diligence  the  operations  of  human 
nature,  and  traced  the  effects  of  opinion,  humour,  in- 
terest, and  passion.  From  such  remarks  proceeded  that 
great  number  of  sententious  distichs  which  have  passed 
into  conversation,  and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to 
the  general  stock  of  practical  knowledge.” 
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1.  What  celebrated  humorous  poem  did  Butler  write  f 

2.  When  was  the  first  part  of  Hudibras  printed  ? 

3.  How  is  the  object  of  fastening  ridicule  on  the  Puritans  effected  in 
the  poem? 

4.  What  says  Dr.  Johnson  of  the  author  and  his  work  ? 


Lesson  CCLXYIIL  — September  the  twenty-fifth. 

Weep  for  the  Brave. 

Weep  for  the  brave  who  are  sleeping, 

Weep  for  the  warrior’s  tomb ! 

White  are  the  bones  that  are  heaping 
The  turf  where  the  fresh  flowers  bloom ! 

Brightly  the  harebells  have  flourish’d; 

Brightly  they  wax  and  they  wave; 

With  the  blood  of  our  best  they  are  nourish’d. 

Weep  for  the  brave! 

The  spear  and  the  banner  are  broken, 

The  helm  lieth  low  in  the  dust ; 

The  last  words  of  valour  are  spoken ; 

The  arm  hath  forsaken  its  trust; 

The  steed  by  his  master  lies  idle, 

Too  feeble,  too  stricken  to  save, 

And  blood  streaks  the  foam  on  his  bridle. 

Weep  for  the  brave ! 

The  armour  is  dimm’d  in  its  brightness ; 

Base  soil  does  its  splendour  deflle ; 

On  the  warrior’s  brow  is  the  whiteness 
Of  death — on  his  lip  is  a smile  — 

He  smiled  upon  death — he  wa^  thinking 
Of  his  ladye  beyond  the  blue  wave; 

Yet  he  felt  his  life  ebb  without  shrinking. 

Weep  for  the  brave ! 

On  his  bosom  the  cross  was  reposing, 

The  cross  and  a tress  of  brown  hair ; 

He  kiss’d  them — his  eyelids  were  closing — 

And  he  mutter’d  his  chivalrous  prayer ; 

He  thought  on  his  God — he  was  dying; 

One  sigh  to  his  loved  one  he  gave. 

And  he  dreamt  that  to  Heaven  he  was  flying. 

Weep  for  the  brave ! 
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Weep  for  the  brave  who  are  sleeping, 

Weep  for  the  cloven  crest; 

Weep  for  bright  eyes  which  are  weeping, 

For  the  heart  which  is  roused  from  its  rest; 

Weep  for  the  maiden  whose  greeting, 

Is  nought  but  a knell  from  the  grave; 

Weep  for  her  parting — her  meeting. 

Weep  for  the  brave ! 


Lesson  CCLXIX. — September  the  twentt-sixth. 

The  benevolent  and  hospitable  Rector. 

In  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  the  rector  of  Hough- 
ton-le- Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Gilpin.  At  his  first  undertaking  the  care  of  a 
parish,  he  laid  it  down  as  a maxim,  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power,  and  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  parishioners  : 
to  succeed  in  this,  he  used  no  servile  compliances ; but  his 
behaviour  was  free  without  levity,  obliging  without  mean- 
ness, and  insinuating  without  art.  He  condescended  to 
the  weak,  bore  with  the  passionate,  and  complied  with  the 
scrupulous  : and  in  a truly  apostolic  manner  “ became  all 
things  to  all  men.” 

To  his  humanity  and  courtesy  he  added  an  unwearied 
application  to  the  instruction  of  those  under  his  care ; and 
with  unceasing  assiduity  he  employed  himself  in  admonish- 
ing the  vicious,  and  encouraging  the  well  intended ; so 
that  in  a few  years  he  made  a greater  change  in  his 
neighbourhood  than  could  have  been  imagined. 

His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  country.  He  used  in  his  family,  every  fort- 
night, forty  bushels  of  corn,  twenty  bushels  of  malt,  and 
a whole  ox,  besides  a proportionable  quantity  of  other  kinds 
of  provisions.  Strangers  and  travellers  found  a cheerful 
reception,  and  even  their  beasts  had  such  care  taken  of 
them,  that  it  was  humorously  said,  “if  a horse  was 
turned  loose  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  imme- 
diately make  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton’s.” 

Every  Sundhy,  from  Michaelmas  till  Easter,  was  a sort 
of  a public  day  with  him.  During  this  season  he  ex- 
pected to  see  all  his  parishioners  and  their  families.  For 
their  reception  he  had  three  tables  well  covered ; the  first 
was  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husbandmen  and  farmers, 
and  the  third  for  day  labourers.  This  piece  of  hospitality 
he  never  omitted,  even  when  losses  or  scarcity  of  pro- 
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vision  made  its  continuance  rather  difficult.  Even  when 
he  was  absent  from  home,  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
family  expenses : the  poor  were  fed  as  usual,  and  his 
neighbours  entertained. 

Lord  Burleigh,  the  lord  treasurer,  being  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  transact  some  affairs  in  Scotland,  when  he 
came  into  Gilpin’s  neighbourhood,  was  so  struck  with  the 
praises  which  filled  every  mouth,  that  he  could  not  resist  his 
inclination  to  see  a man  so  truly  respectable ; and  although 
his  lordship  came  on  him  unawares,  yet  he  received  his 
noble  guest  with  such  true  politeness,  and  treated  him  and 
his  retinue  in  so  affluent  and  generous  a manner,  that 
the  treasurer  would  often  afterwards  say,  “he  could 
hardly  have  expected  more  at  Lambeth.”  At  his  de- 
parture, embracing  his  generous  host,  he  told  him  “he 
had  heard  great  things  in  his  commendation,  but  he  had 
seen  what  far  exceeded  all  he  had  heard : ” and  when  he 
had  got  to  the  top  of  a hill,  which  is  about  a mile  from 
Houghton,  he  turned  his  horse  to  take  one  more  view  of 
the  place,  and  broke  out  into  this  exclamation,  “ There  is 
enjoyment  of  life  indeed;  who  can  blame  that  man  for  not 
accepting  a bishopric  ? What  doth  he  want  to  make  him 
greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind?” 

Mr.  Gilpin’s  whole  life  was  a series  of  pious,  generous, 
and  charitable  acts ; yet  he  was  not  possessed  of  a plu- 
rality of  rich  benefices ; but  he  exercised  a noble  hospi- 
tality, and  an  apparently  boundless  liberality,  with  a 
living  of  four  hundred  pounds  a year,  which  he  refused 
to  exchange  for  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  other  valu- 
able preferments  that  were  at  different  times  offered  him. 


1.  Who  was  the  rector  of  Houghton  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

2.  Describe  his  hospitable  style  of  living. 

3.  What  bishopric  did  he  refuse  to  exchange  his  living  for  ? 


Lesson  CCLXX. — September  the  twenty-seventh. 

James  Brindley. 

Died  on  this  day,  in  1772,  James  Brindley,  an  ingenious 
mechanic  and  conductor  of  inland  navigation.  He  was 
born  at  Tunstead,  in  Worm  hi  11  parish,  Derbyshire,  and 
early  displayed  astonishing  powers  in  mechanics.  After 
being  engaged  as  a millwright  in  Cheshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, he  was  called  to  direct  and  complete  the  vast  plans 
which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  had  conceived,  in  the 
conveying  of  a canal  over  the  Mersey  and  the  Bollan,  by 
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means  of  elevated  aqueducts  and  subterraneous  perfora- 
tions. Every  obstacle  was  surmounted  by  the  genius  of 
the  architect  and  the  opulence  of  his  employer  ; and  new 
triumphs  were  prepared  for  boldness  of  mechanism  and' 
undaunted  ingenuity  in  the  completion  of  the  grand  trunk 
navigation,  which,  in  uniting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey, 
extended  93  miles,  and  which  had,  at  Harecastle  Hill,  a 
tunnel  of  2880  yards  long,  more  than  70  yards  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  some  places  more  than  200. 

Whilst  he  was  carrying  on  his  operations,  strangers 
from  all  parts  came  to  see  them ; and,  about  the  same  time, 
a letter  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs: — “ Gentlemen  come  to  view  our 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the  subterranean  navigation 
which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who  handles 
rocks  as  easily  as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the 
four  elements  subservient  to  his  will.  He  is  a3  plain  a 
looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  one  of  his 
own  carters ; but  when  he  speaks,  all  ears  listen,  and 
every  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  practicable.”  > 

As  Brindley’s  education  had  been  neglected,  his  calcula- 
tions were  seldom  committed  to  paper.  When  immersed 
in  meditation,  he  often  remained  two  or  three  days  in 
bed,  and  when  he  had  unravelled  the  difficulties  of  his 
plan,  he  rose,  and  hastened  to  execute,  without  any  model 
or  sketch  but  the  strong  suggestion  of  his  head. 

He  was  simple  in  his  manners ; and  though  sensible  of 
his  abilities,  he  never  betrayed  insolent  superiority.  To 
hjs  friends  he  was  communicative,  and  he  wisely  showed 
that  the  best  purposes  of  creation  are  answered  by  giving 
encouragement  to,  and  developing  the  native  instincts  and 
properties  of,  the  mind.  His  end  was  probably  hastened 
by  the  intenseness  of  his  application,  which  produced  a 
hectic  fever,  and  gradually  wasted  the  powers  of  his  life.* 

His  other  more  remarkable  works  were,  the  canal  which 
joined  the  navigation  of  Bristol  with  that  of  Liverpool, 
by  the  union  of  the  grand  trunk  near  Haywood,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, to  the  Severn  near  Bewley;  his  plan  to  clear 
the  Liverpool  Docks  from  mud ; an  engine  to  raise 
water,  &c.  His  attachment  to  inland  navigation  was 
such,  that  when  asked  the  use  of  rivers,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  bluntly  replied,  “ to  feed  navigable  canals.” 

1.  What  ingenious  mechanic  expired  on  this  day,  in  1772  ? 

2.  What  vast  plans  was  he  called  to  direct  and  complete  ? 

3.  What  did  he  when  immersed  in  meditation  ? 
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Lesson  CCLXXI.  — September  the  twenty-eighth. 

Progress  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  Ancient  Times. 

The  earliest  use  of  letters,  after  they  were  invented,  was 
to  give  the  world  the  birth  of  the  gods,  and  those  mighty 
ones  descended  from  them  by  the  daughters  of  men  ; and 
also  an  account  of  their  deeds.  If  these  things  did  not 
much  enlarge  the  mind,  they  gave  a softness  and  civilisa- 
tion to  the  human  race,  which  it  had  not  known  before. 
The  imagination  was  restrained  by  no  law,  man  went  on 
with  his  creations,  and  remodelled  them  at  will,  until  they 
suited  his  taste  and  his  habits.  Every  invention  of  the 
imagination,  and  every  work  of  his  hands,  made  up  a 
portion  of  early  history.  . 

Sculpture,  poetry,  architecture,  were  all  matters  of  his- 
tory, as  history  was  then  understood,  for  it  was  not  until 
later  ages  that  history  was  separated  and  made  a distinct 
branch  of  human  knowledge. 

Next  came  the  separate  descriptions  of  battles,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  deeds  of  statesmen,  and  the  oc- 
currences of  domestic  life  ; the  changes  of  governments, 
the  planting  of  colonies,  and  the  relations  of  commerce  ; 
the  character  and  effects  of  associations  and  combinations, 
and  all  the  doctrine  of  treaties,  offensive  and  defensive. 
Then  history  separated  the  ecclesiastical,  the  political, 
and  military  affairs  from  each  other,  and  each  was  treated 
separately  as  well  as  in  conjunction. 

Biography  came  to  the  aid  of  history,  when  great  men 
were  connected  with  the  affairs  of  nations.  Their  con- 
duct was  discussed  as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  the 
body  politic.  All  these  things  were  then  studied  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  mind ; — and  the  arts  of  war, 
of  government,  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  were  made  topics  for  the  schools.  The  in- 
structors of  mankind  treated  upon  the  elements  of  all 
knowledge,  and  often  lavished  the  finest  powers  of  the 
understanding  upon  splendid  and  wild  theories,  without 
much  practical  utility  in  them ; yet  even  error  was  made 
subservient  to  usefulness. 

Eloquence  was  cultivated  for  distinction,  before  debating 
was  brought  to  any  practical  use.  Some  of  these  speci- 
mens of  eloquence  have  come  down  to  us,  and  delight  the 
admirers  of  genius  and  refined  taste.  We  love  to  linger 
over  these  efforts  of  the  mind,  as  they  show  how  much  a 
passion  of  fame  will  produce,  when  even  no  precise  ulti- 
mate object  was  regarded.  This  taste  and  talent  softened 
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the  natural  ferocity  of  man,  and  made  polished  and 
splendid  minds  when  there  was  but  little  of  true  phi- 
losophy extant. 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  those  who  live  in  any  age  to 
draw  lessons  of  wisdom  from  all  that  has  passed;  and  though 
we  do  not  recommend  any  extravagant  veneration  for  the 
acquirements  of  the  ancients,  we  are  far  from  decrying 
them,  being  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  respect- 
ably learned  without  drinking  deeply  of  their  knowledge. 

1.  What  was  the  earliest  use  of  letters  ? 

2.  What  formed  matters  of  history  in  those  early  times  ? 

3.  When  did  Biography  come  to  the  aid  of  History  ? 

Lesson  CCLXXII. — September  the  twenty-ninth. 

Gustavus  Vasa. 

Died  on  this  day,  in  1560,  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden, 
the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke.  After 
the  reduction  of  Sweden  by  Christian  II.  of  Denmark, 
Gustavus  was  kept  a prisoner  in  the  capital  of  the  con- 
queror ; but  after  many  years  of  captivity,  he  escaped, 
and  appeared  among  the  Dalecarlians,  whom  he  incited 
to  revolt. 

A great  boldness  of  character,  and  an  ardent  love  of 
military  glory,  together  with  capacious  resources  of  mind, 
had  eminently  fitted  him  for  a leader  in  times  of  difficulty. 
The  conduct  of  the  Danes,  who  had  murdered  his  father 
and  other  Swedish  nobles,  roused  him  to  revenge.  He 
retook  Upsal ; and  though  occasionally  defeated,  he  ac- 
quired fresh  vigour  from  disasters ; and  animated  to  des- 
peration by  the  cruelties  of  Christian,  who  put  his  mother 
and  his  sister  to  death  by  shocking  tortures,  he  overran 
Gothland,  and  besieged  Stockholm. 

The  states  of  the  kingdom  were  convened,  and  Gustavus 
was  offered  that  kingdom  which  his  valour  had  recovered, 
and  by  his  influence  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in 
his  male  issue. 

Invasion  from  abroad  ceased  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danish  monarch ; and  Gustavus,  secure  in  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  and  commerce,  and 
made  the  Lutheran  tenets  the  established  religion  of  his 
country.  

1.  What  brave  warrior  died  on  this  day.  In  1560  ? 

2.  What  became  of  Gustavus  after  the  reduction  of  Sweden  by 
Christian  IL  of  Denmark  ? 

3.  What  did  the  conduct  of  the  Danes  towards  bis  hither  and  mother 
rouse  him  to  ? 
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Lesson  CCLXXHL  — September  the  thirtieth. 

The  Scythian  Ambassadors  to  Alexander,  on  his  making 
Preparations  to  attack  their  Country. 

If  your  person  were  as  gigantic  as  your  desires,  tlie  world 
would  not  contain  you.  Your  right  hand  would  touch  the 
East,  and  your  left  the  West  at  the  same  time : you  grasp 
at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  From  Europe  you  reach 
Asia ; from  Asia  you  lay  hold  on  Europe.  And  if  you 
should  conquer  all  mankind,  you  seem  disposed  to  wage 
war  with  woods  and  snows,  with  rivers  and  wild  beasts, 
and  to  attempt  to  subdue  nature.  But  have  you  consi- 
dered the  usual  course  of  things  ? Have  you  reflected,  that 
great  trees  are  many  years  in  growing  to  their  height, 
and  are  cut  down  in  an  hour  ? It  is  foolish  to  think  of 
the  fruit  only,  without  considering  the  height  you  have  to 
climb  to  come  at  it.  Take  care  lest,  while  you  strive  to 
reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  branches 
you  have  laid  hold  on.  Besides,  what  have  you  to  do  with 
the  Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you?  We  have 
never  invaded  Macedon ; why  should  you  attack  Scythia  ? 
You  pretend  to  be  the  punisher  of  robbers ; and  are  your- 
self the  general  robber  of  mankind.  You  have  taken 
Lydia ; you  have  seized  Syria ; you  are  master  of  Persia  ; 
you  have  subdued  the  Bactrians,  and  attacked  India  : all 
this  will  not  satisfy  you,  unless  you  lay  your  greedy  and 
insatiable  hands  upon  our  flocks  and  our  herds.  How 
imprudent  is  your  conduct ! you  grasp  at  riches,  the  pos- 
session of  which  only  increases  your  avarice.  You  increase 
your  hunger  by  what  should  produce  satiety ; so  that  the 
more  you  have,  the  more  you  desire.  But  have  you  for- 
got how  long  the  conquest  of  the  Bactrians  detained  you  ? 
while  you  were  subduing  them  the  Sogdians  revolted. 
Your  victories  serve . no  other  purpose  than  to  find  you 
employment  by  producing  new  wars ; for  the  business  of 
every  conquest  is  twofold — to  win,  and  to  preserve:  and 
though  you  may  be  the  greatest  of  warriors,  you  must  ex- 
pect that  the  nations  you  conquer  will  endeavour  to  shake 
oflf  the  yoke  as  fast  as  possible  : for  what  people  choose  to 
be  under  foreign  dominion  ? If  you  will  cross  the  Tanais, 
you  may  travel  over  Scythia,  and  observe  how  extensive 
a territory  we  inhabit.  But  to  conquer  us  is  quite  an- 
other business ; you  will  find  us,  at  one  time,  too  nimble 
for  your  pursuit ; and  at  another  time,  when  you  think 
we  are  fled  far  enough  from  you,  you  will  have  us  sur- 
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prise  you  in  your  camp : for  the  Scythians  attack  with  no 
less  vigour  than  they  fly.  It  will,  therefore,  be  your 
wisdom  to  keep  with  strict  attention  what  you  have 
gained ; catching  at  more,  you  may  lose  what  you  have. 
W e have  a proverbial  saying  in  Scythia,  that  “ Fortune  has 
no  feet ; and  is  furnished  only  with  hands  to  distribute 
her  capricious  favours,  and  with  fins  to  elude  the  grasp  of 
those  to  whom  she  has  been  bountiful.”  You  give  your- 
self out  to  be  a god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  : it  suits 
the  character  of  a god  to  bestow  favours  on  mortals,  not 
to  deprive  them  of  what  they  have.  But  if  you  are  a 
god,  reflect  on  the  precarious  condition  of  humanity. 
You  will  thus  show  more  wisdom  than  by  dwelling  on 
those  subjects  which  have  puffed  up  your  pride,  and  made 
you  forget  yourself. 

You  see  how  little  you  are  likely  to  gain  by  attempting 
the  conquest  of  Scythia.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  have  in  us  a valuable  alliance.  We  command 
the  borders  of  both  Europe  and  Asia.  There  is  nothing 
between  us  and  Bactria  but  the  river  Tanais ; and  our 
territory  extends  to  Thrace,  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
borders  on  Macedon.  If  you  decline  attacking  us  in  a 
hostile  manner,  you  may  have  our  friendship.  Nations 
which  have  never  been  at  war  are  on  an  equal  footing  ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  confidence  is  reposed  in  a conquered 
people : there  can  be  no  sincere  friendship  between  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed ; even  in  peace,  the  latter 
think  themselves  entitled,  to  the  rights  of  war  against  the 
former.  We  will,  if  you  think  good,  enter  into  a treaty 
with  you  according  to  our  manner,  which  is,  not  by  sign- 
ing, sealing,  and  taking  the  gods  to  witness,  as  is  the 
Grecian  custom,  but  by  doing  actual  services.  The 
Scythians  are  not  used  to  promise,  but  perform  without 
promising.  And  they  think  an  appeal  to  the  gods  super- 
fluous; for  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  esteem 
of  men  will  not  hesitate  to  offend  the  gods  by  perjury. 
You  may  therefore  consider  with  yourself,  whether  you 
had  better  have  a people  of  such  a character,  and  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  serve  you  or  to 
annoy  you,  according  as  you  treat  them,  for  allies  or  for 
enemies. 

1.  What  question  does  the  Scythian  ambassador  put  to  Alexander?— 
and  by  what  wise  remark  is  the  question  followed  ? 

2.  Of  what  does  he  accuse  him  ? 

3.  What  proverbial  saying  had  the  Scythians  ? 
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Lesson  CCLXXTV.  — October  the  first. 

Slander  and  Defamation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  is  completely  exempt  from  the  practice  of  this 
odious  vice.  Even  at  the  very  moment  that  a severe  in- 
vective has  just  been  uttered  against  it  by  an  individual 
or  a company,  how  often  have  we  witnessed  an  attack  or 
insinuation  made,  unthinkingly  perhaps,  on  the  character 
and  reputation  of  some  absent  person.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  immense  difference  between  the  wretch,  who,  from 
envy,  malice,  and  a vindictive  spirit,  will  basely  asperse 
and  defame  even  the  respectable  and  the  worthy,  and 
the  person  who,  without  any  view  of  gratifying  these  de- 
testable passions,  is  sometimes  inadvertently  betrayed 
into  a little  scandal;  or  between  him,  who,  having 
been  injured  by  another,  expresses  by  invectives  his  just 
resentment,  and  the  man,  who,  moved  by  an  honest 
indignation,  paints  a base  and  worthless  character  in  its 
true  colours. 

There  is  doubtless  a variety  of  shades  of  criminality 
in  the  practice  of  this  vice;  but  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens, that  human  nature  in  general  has  too  much  of  an 
inherent  leaning  to  the  uncharitable  side  in  judging  of 
others ; so  that  there  are  few,  even  of  the  better  sort  of 
mankind,  who  can  truly  say  that  they  have  never,  in  any 
shape,  committed,  joined  in,  or  connived  at,  defamation. 
That  there  have  been,  however,  such  men,  cannot  be  de- 
nied: one  example  we  have  now  before  us,  which  we 
quote  verbatim  from  Hume. 

“ The  king  (Henry  YHL)  was  sitting  in  council,  when 
he  was  informed  of  Suffolk’s  death,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity  both  to  express  his  own  sorrow  for  the  loss, 
and  to  celebrate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  declared, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  this 
amiable  nobleman  never  made  any  attempt  to  injure  an 
adversary,  and  had  never  whispered  a word  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  person.  ‘Is  there  any  of  you,  my 
lords,  can  say  so  much  ? ’ When  the  king  had  added 
these  words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw 
that  confusion  which  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt 
threw  upon  them.” 

In  the  present  day,  political  animosities  have  engen- 
dered a spirit  of  rancour  and  malevolence,  which,  in  its 
merciless,  and  even  savage  attacks  on  private  character,. 
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sets  at  defiance  honour,  feeling,  and  decency ; — which 
spares  not  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  peace,  nor  the  help- 
lessness of  that  sex  which  it  was  the  boast  of  chivalry  to 
honour  and  defend  ; — which,  in  fact,  outdoes  all  that  has 
ever  been  known  or  practised  by  civilized  men  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  If,  unhappily,  this  demo- 
niacal spirit  should  not  be  checked,  to  what  horrible  con- 
sequences may  it  not  lead ! 

1 . To  what  vice  is  human  nature,  unfortunately,  generally  too  prone  ? 
, 2.  What  did  Henry  VIII.  say  of  Suffolk  ? 

3.  What  have  political  animosities  in  the  present  day  engendered  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXV. — October  the  second. 

The  most  desperate  Naval  Action  on  Record. 

Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  desperate  courage,  than  that  which  was  exerted 
in  December,  1758,  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  an  English 
privateer,  called  the  Terrible,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  William  Death,  equipped  with  26  carriage-guns, 
and  manned  with  200  sailors. 

On  the  23d  day  of  the  month  he  engaged  and  made 
prize  of  a large  French  ship  from  St.  Domingo,  after  an 
obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  lost  his  own  brother  and  16 
seamen : he  then  with  40  men  secured  his  prize,  which 
contained  a valuable  cargo,  and  directed  his  course  to 
England ; but  in  a few  days  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
in  with  the  Vengeance,  a privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  carrying 
36  large  cannon,  with  a complement  of  360  men.  Their 
first  step  was  to  attack  the  prize,  which  was  easily  re- 
taken ; then  the  two  ships  bore  down  upon  the  Terrible, 
whose  main-mast  was  shot  away  by  the  first  broadside. 

Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  Terrible  maintained 
such  a furious  engagement  against  both,  as  can  hardly  be 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  Britain. 

The  French  commander  and  his  second  were  killed, 
with  two-thirds  of  his  company ; but  the  gallant  Captain 
Death,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almost  his 
whole  crew,  having  met  with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  was 
boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than  26  per- 
sons alive,  16  of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  leg 
or  arm,  and  the  other  ten  grievously  wounded.  The  ship 
itself  was  so  shattered,  that  it  could  scarce  be  kept  above 
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xfrater,  and  the  whole  exhibited  a scene  of  blood,  horror, 
and  desolation.  The  victor  itself  lay  like  a wreck  on  the 
surface : and  in  this  condition  made  shift,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, to  tow  the  Terrible  into  St.  Maloes,  where  she  was 
not  beheld  without  astonishment  and  terror.  This  ad- 
venture was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  a liberal 
subscription  was  raised  for  the  support  of  Death’s  widow, 
and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived  the  engagement. 

There  was  a strange  combination  of  names  belonging 
to  this  privateer, — the  Terrible , equipped  at  Execution- 
Dock, , commanded  by  Captain  Death , whose  lieutenant 
was  called  Devil,  and  who  had  one  Ghost  for  surgeon. 

1.  Name  the  day  and  year  on  which  this  action  was  fought  ? 

2.  What  was  the  issue  of  it  ? 

3.  What  strange  combination  of  names  was  there  belonging  to  this 
privateer  ? 


CCLXXVI. — OCTOBER  THE  THIRD. 

Robert  Barclay. 

On  this  day,  in  1690,  expired  Robert  Barclay,  the  famous 
apologist  for  the  people  called  Quakers. 

Barclay’s  “ Apology  ” is  a learned,  scholastic,  and  me- 
thodical performance,  very  different  from  the  usual  pro- 
ductions of  a society  which  trusted  to  the  unpremeditated 
effusions  of  inspiration,  and  many  of  whose  members  even 
vilified  human  learning.  And,  indeed,  although  its  merit 
and  reputation  have  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
authority  for  the  principles  of  the  sect,  yet  perhaps  the 
view  it  gives  of  them  is  rather  that  of  the  individual 
writer  than  of  the  society  in  general.  The  service,  how- 
ever, which  this  work  did  to  the  sect  was  very  great,  by 
placing  it  upon  a more  respectable  footing  among  the 
variety  of  reformed  churches,  and  removing  many  preju- 
dices which  had  been  entertained  against  it  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  dedication  of  the  “ Apology  ” is  as  remarkable  as 
the  work  itself.  It  is  addressed  to  King  Charles  II. ; and, 
without  any  gross  familiarity,  speaks  to  him  in  so  plain 
and  forcible  a manner  respecting  the  events  of  his  own 
life,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  of  his 
own  society  with  such  a manly  spirit,  that  it  has  ever 
been  admired  as  a model  in  its  kind. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  a specimen.  “ Thou 
hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity ; thou  knowest 
what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  native  country ; to  be  over- 
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ruled,  as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne  ; and 
being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful 
the  oppressor  is  both  to  God  and  man.” 

The  moral  character  of  this  eminent  person  was  corre- 
spondent to  the  great  employment  of  his  life,  that  of  pro- 
moting what  he  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  religious 
truth.  He  was  equally  amiable  and  respectable ; and  the 
gravity  of  his  pursuits  was  far  from  imparting  any  rigour 
or  sourness  to  his  manners  or  conversation.  He  go- 
verned his  house  with  great  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
preserved  a serenity  of  mind  under  all  the  changes  of  his 
fortune. 

1 . Whose  death  Is  recorded  as  having  happened  on  this  day,  in  1 690  ? 

2.  To  whom  is  his  “ Apology  ” dedicated  ? 

3.  Repeat  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Dedication. 


Lesson  CCLXXVTL — October  the  fourth. 
The  Bundle  of  Sticks. 

A good  old  man,  no  matter  where. 

Whether  in  York  or  Lancashire ; 

Or  on  a hill,  or  in  a dale, 

It  cannot  much  concern  the  tale ; 

Had  children  very  much  like  others, 
Composed  of  sisters  and  of  brothers  : 

In  life  he  had  not  much  to  give, 

Save  his  example  how  to  live ; 

His  luck  was  what  his  neighbours  had, 

For  some  were  good,  and  some  were  bad ; 
When  of  their  father  death  bereft  ’em, 

His  good  advice  was  all  he  left  ’em. 

This  good  old  man,  who  long  had  lain 
Afflicted  with  disease  and  pain, 

With  difficulty  drew  his  breath, 

And  felt  the  sure  approach  of  death. 

He  still  had  lived  an  honest  life, 

Kind  to  his  neighbour  and  his  wife ; 

His  practice  good,  his  faith  was  sound, 

He  built  his  hopes  on  Scripture  ground ; 

And  knowing  life  hangs  on  a breath, 

He  always  lived  prepared  for  death; 

He  trusted  God,  nor  fear’d  to  die  — 

May  it  be  thus  with  you  and  I ! 

Nor  let  us  hope  to  die  content, 

Unless  our  life  be  wisely  spent. 
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He  call’d  his  children  round  his  bed, 
And  with  a feeble  voice  he  said  : 

“ Alas,  alas ! my  children  dear, 

“ I well  perceive  my  end  is  near : 

“ I suffer  much,  but  kiss  the  rod, 

“ And  bow  me  to  the  will  of  God. 

“ Yet  ere  from  you  I’m  quite  removed— 

“ From  you,  whom  always  I have  loved, 

“ I wish  to  give  you  all  my  blessing, 

“ And  leave  you  with  a useful  lesson ; 

“ That,  when  I’ve  left  this  world  of  care, 

“ Each  may  his  testimony  bear, 

“ How  much  my  latest  thoughts  inclined 
“ To  prove  me  tender,  good,  and  kind ! 

“ Observe  that  fagot  on  the  ground, 

“ With  twisted  hazel  firmly  bound.” 

The  children  turn’d  their  eyes  that  way, 
And  view’d  the  fagot  as  it  lay  : 

But  wonder’d  what  their  father  meant. 
Who  thus  expounded  his  intent : 

“ I wish  that  all  of  you  would  take  it, 

“ And  try  if  any  one  can  break  it.” 

Obedient  to  the  good  old  man, 

They  all  to  try  their  strength  began  : 

Now  boy,  now  girl,  now  he,  now  she, 
Applied  the  fagot  to  their  knee ; 

They  tugg’d  and  strain’d,  and  tried  again, 
But  still  they  tugg’d  and  tried  in  vp,in ! 

In  vain  their  skill  and  strength  exerted ; 
The  fagot  every  effort  thwarted ; 

And  when  their  labour  vain  they  found, 
They  threw  the  fagot  on  the  ground. 

Again  the  good  old  man  proceeded, 

To  give  the  instruction  which  they  needed. 
“ Untwist,”  says  he,  “ the  hazel  bind, 

“ And  let  the  fagot  be  disjoin’d.” 

Then  stick  by  stick,  and  twig  by  twig, 

The  little  children  and  the  big, 

Following  the  words  their  father  spoke. 
Each  sprig  and  spray  they  quickly  broke  i 
“ There,  father ! ” all  began  to  cry, 

“ Tve  broken  mine! — and  I! — and  I!” 
Replied  the  sire  : — “ ’Twas  my  intent 
“ My  family  to  represent : 
s 2 
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“ While  you  are  join’d  in  friendship’s  throng, 
“ My  dearest  children,  you’ll  be  strong ! 

“ But  if,  by  quarrel  and  dispute, 

“ You  undermine  aifection’s  root, 

“ And  thus  the  strengthening  cord  divide, 

“ Then  will  my  children  ill  betide : 

“ E’en  beasts  of  prey  in  bands  unite, 

“ And  kindly  for  each  other  fight ; 

“ And  shall  not  Christian  children  be 
“ Join'd  in  sweet  links  of  amity  ? 

“ If  separate,  you  will  each  be  weak ; 

“ Each,  like  a single  stick,  will  break : 

“ But  if  you’re  firm,  and  true  and  hearty, 

“ The  world,  and  all  its  spite,  can’t  part  ye.” 
The  father  having  closed  his  lesson, 
Proceeded  to  pronounce  his  blessing: 
Embraced  them  all,  then  pray’d  and  sigh’d, 
Look’d  up,  and  dropp’d  his  head — and  died! 

APPLICATION. 

And  thus,  my  countrymen,  should  you, 
And  I,  and  all,  be  firm  and  true, 

If  Christian  faith  and  love  combine  us, 

And  sweet  affection’s  cord  entwine  us, 

We  need  encourage  no  dejection, 

Secure  in  the  Divine  protection  ; 

In  prosperous  days  we’ll  bless  our  God, 

And  when  He  smites,  we’ll  kiss  the  rod. 


Lesson  CCLXXYHI. — October  the  fifth. 

On  Epistolary  Writing. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  amongst  acquaintances  is,  that 
they  suffer  the  letters  of  their  friends  to  remain  so  long 
unanswered,  that  they  eventually  lose  all  the  relish  to 
answer  them  at  all.  They  make  many  resolves  that  they 
will  set  about  writing  ere  long ; but  something  intervenes 
that  banishes  the  idea  from  their  minds.  Perhaps,  some 
time  after,  the  thought  again  recurs,  but  as  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  sentiments  of  their  friend’s  letter  grows 
weaker,  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  incite  to  the 
task.  They  then  grow  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and  set 
themselves  at  rest  by  the  consideration  that  the  time 
elapsed  is  unpardonable,  and,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  write  at  all. 
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In  the  end,  probably,  the  impulse  will  be  so  strong,  that 
the  procrastinating  correspondent  is  determined  to  set 
about  the  business  in  good  earnest : he  sits  down  in  a 
bustle — begins  by  making  a number  of  unmeaning  and 
generally  false  apologies  for  his  negligence,  and  pens  a 
languid,  fulsome,  unanimated  epistle,  which  (as  the  case 
generally  terminates)  seemingly  contributes  to  confirm 
his  friend,  that  he  has  been  injudicious  in  the  choice  of  a 
confidant,  who  is  incapable  of  answering  the  obligations 
of  friendship.  , 

Every  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  human  mind 
must  know  that  all  impressions  upon  the  senses  are  weak- 
ened by  the  lapse  of  time.  Resolve,  therefore,  in  future, 
whenever  you  receive  a letter  replete  with  sentiments 
congenial  with  your  own,  or  that  call  forth  all  the  tender 
feelings,  then,  while  the  heart  is  warmed  with  enthu- 
siasm or  softened  with  sympathy,  to  pour  forth  the  in- 
voluntary effusions  of  nature  without  restraint. 

I never  dictated  a letter  with  frigid  premeditation  that 
pleased  either  myself  or  my  correspondent.  It  is  by 
immediately  conforming  to  the  present  exigency  that  we 
can  alone  produce  salutary  effects,  either  in  business  or 
the  softer  walks  of  sentimental  correspondence. 

• I.  What  Is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  amongst  acquaintances  ? 

2.  How  are  impressions  upon  the  senses  affected  by  the  lapse  of  time? 

3.  What  are  we  told  to  do  in  future,  with  regard  to  letter-writing  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXIX.  — October  the  sixth. 

The  Character  of  Columbus , by  Washington  Irving. 
Columbus  was  a man  of  great  and  inventive  genius. 
The  operations  of  his  mind  were  energetic,  but  irregular ; 
bursting  forth  at  times  with  that  irresistible  force  which 
characterizes  intellects  of  such  an  order.  His  mind  had 
grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge  connected  with  his  pur- 
suits ; and  though  his  information  may  appear  limited  at 
the  present  day,  and  some  of  his  errors  palpable,  it  is 
because  knowledge,  in  his  peculiar  department  of  sci- 
ence, was  but  scantily  developed  in  his  time.  His  own 
discoveries  enlightened  the  ignorance  of  that  age ; guided 
conjecture  to  certainty;  and  dispelled  numerous  errors 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  obliged  to  struggle. 

His  ambition  was  lofty  and  noble.  He  was  full  of  high 
thoughts,  and  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  great 
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achievements.  It  ha3  been  said  that  a mercenary  feeling 
mingled  with  his  views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the 
Spanish  court  were  selfish  and  avaricious.  The  charge 
is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.  He  aimed  at  dignity  and 
wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  in  which  he  sought  re- 
nown; but  they  were  to  arise  from  the  territories  he 
should  discover,  and  be  commensurate  in  importance. 
He  asked  nothing  of  the  sovereigns  but  a command  of 
the  countries  he  hoped  to  give  them,  and  a share  of  the 
profits  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  command.  The 
gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his  discoveries,  he  in- 
tended to  appropriate  in  the  same  princely  and  pious 
spirit  in  which  they  were  demanded.  He  contemplated 
works  and  achievements  of  benevolence  and  religion ; 
vast  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
city;  the  foundation  of  churches,  where  masses  should 
be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed ; and  armies  for  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine. 

Columbus  was  a man  of  quick  sensibility,  liable  to  great 
excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and  power- 
ful impulses.  He  was  naturally  irritable  and  impetuous, 
and  keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  injustice ; yet  the  quick- 
ness of  his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  his  heart.  The  magnanimity  of  his 
nature  shone  forth  through  all  the  troubles  of  his  stormy 
career.  Though  continually  outraged  in  his  dignity,  and 
braved  in  the  exercise  of  his  command ; though  foiled  in 
his  plans,  and  endangered  in  his  person  by  the  seditions 
of  turbulent  and  worthless  men,  and  that,  too,  at  times 
when  suffering  under  anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish  of 
body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  he  re- 
strained his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit;  and,  by  the 
strong  powers  of  his  mind,  brought  himself  to  forbear, 
and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicate : nor  should  we  fail  to 
notice  how  free  he  was  from  all  feeling  of  revenge,  how 
ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  on  the  least  signs  of  repent- 
ance and  atonement.  He  has  been  extolled  for  his  skill 
in  controlling  others;  but  far  greater  praise  is  due  to 
him  for  the  firmness  he  displayed  in  governing  himself. 

His  magnanimous  benignity  made  him  accessible  to  all 
kinds  of  pleasurable  sensations  from  external  objects.  In 
his  letters  and  journals,  instead  of  detailing  circumstances 
with  the  technical  precision  of  a mere  navigator,  he 
notices  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
poet  or  a painter.  s 

He  was  devoutly  pious ; religion  mingled  with  the 
whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shines 
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forth  in  all  his  most  private  and  unstudied  writings. 
Whenever  he  made  any  great  discovery  he  celebrated  it 
by  solemn  thanks  to  God.  The  voice  of  prayer  and 
melody  of  praise  rose  from  his  ships  when  they  first 
beheld  the  New  World,  and  his  first  action  on  landing 
was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth  and  return 
thanksgivings. 

With  all  the  visionary  fervour  of  his  imagination  its 
fondest  dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last 
breath’ he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened 
a new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and 
had  discovered  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  East.  He 
supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba 
and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What 
visions  of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind  could 
he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a new 
continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in 
magnitude,  and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all 
the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man!  And  how 
would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled,  amidst 
the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect 
of  a fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king, 
could  he  have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires  which  were 
to  spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered ; 
and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were 
to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless 
his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

1.  To  what  did  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  tehd? 

2.  What  did  he  ask  of  the  sovereigns  who  patronised  his  undertaking  ? 
* 3.  In  what  way  did  the  magnanimity  of  Columbus’s  nature  shine 
forth  ? 

4.  What  idea  did  Columbus  entertain  till  his  death  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXX.  — October  the  seventh. 
Zimmerman. 

On  this  day,  in  1795,  died  Dr.  John  George  Zimmerman, 
an  eminent  Swiss  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer. 

In  the  year  1786  one  of  the  most  memorable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Zimmerman  occurred,  that  of  his  being  sent 
for  to  attend  the  Great  Frederic  in  his  last  illness. 
There  was  little  room  for  his  medical  skill ; but  it  gave 
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him  the  opportunity  of  publishing  an  account  of  Iris 
“ Conversations  ” with  that  celebrated  prince,  together 
with  various  particulars  and  anecdotes  relative  to  him. 
He  was  also  induced  by  that  partial  attachment  which 
the  favour  of  a superior  is  so  apt  to  excite  in  an 
inferior,  to  undertake  a defence  of  the  character  of 
Frederic  against  the  caustic  censures  of  the  Count  die 
Mirabeau.  These  writings  exposed  him  to  some  severe 
criticisms,  which  he  felt  too  acutely  for  his  peace ; and 
his  mind  was  farther  disquieted  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  controversies  then  agitating  the  Continent  relative 
to  the  principles  which  effected  the  French  revolution. 

Attached  by  court  habits  to  the  cause  of  kings,  by  birth 
to  that  of  aristocracy,  and  by  faith  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, he  viewed  with  jealousy  and  detestation  those  socie- 
ties which  were  supposed  to  aim  at  the  subversion  of 
established  forms  and  authorities,  and  declared  open  war 
against  them.  He  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  address  to 
the  Emperor  Leopold  a memoir  recommending  their  sup- 
pression by  the  hand  of  power  ; and  he  involved  himself 
in  prosecution  for  libel,  by  a charge  which  he  brought 
against  a person  by  name  for  an  unavowed  publication. 

While  his  mind  was  in  a state  of  high  irritation  from 
these  causes,  the  approach  of  the  French  towards  Ha- 
nover, in  1794,  almost  subverted  his  reason.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  pillage  of  his  house  and 
ruin  of  his  fortune ; he  abstained  from  food,  wasted  to  a 
skeleton,  and  died  absolutely  worn  out,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a man  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  rendered  him  in  a high 
degree  the  object  of  private  friendship  and  public  esteem. 

1.  What  eminent  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer  died  on  this 
day,  in  1795? 

2.  What  most  memorable  incident  occurred,  in  1786,  In  the  life  of 
this  person  ? 

3.  What  was  he  induced  to  undertake  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXXL — October  the  eighth. 

The  great  Fall  of  Tequendama. 

Tms  stupendous  fall  (though  not  the  greatest  in  the 
world),  combined  with  the  objects  around  it,  forms  one  of 
the  most  wild,  romantic,  and  sublimely  picturesque  scenes 
in  nature.  It  is  on  the  Rio  de  Bogota.  “ This  river,” 
says  Humboldt,  “ collecting  all  the  waters  of  the  valley 
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of  Bogota,  finds  its  way  through  the  mountains  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Santa  F<5.  Were  this  single 
outlet  to  he  stopped,  the  valley  would  be  again  converted 
into  a lake.  The  river,  where  it  leaves  the  valley,  is  about 
144  feet  wide.  It  then  enters  into  a narrow  rocky  chan- 
nel, not  more  than  40  feet  wide,  which  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  an  earthquake.  After  running  for  a 
little  way  in  this  crevice,  the  river  precipitates  itself  at 
two  bounds  to  the  depth  of  574  feet. 

“ Independent,”  says  M.  Humboldt,  “ of  the  height 
and  size  of  the  column  of  water,  the  figure  of  the  land- 
scape, and  the  aspect  of  the  rocks,  it  is  the  luxuriant 
form  of  the  trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  their  disposi- 
tion into  groups,  or  into  scattered  thickets,  the  contra  *t 
of  the  craggy  precipices  and  the  freshness  of  vegetation, 
which  stamp  a peculiar  character  on  these  great  scenes  of 
nature.  Another  feature  in  the  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary fall  is  probably  quite  peculiar  to  it.  The  water  de- 
scends from  a cold  region  to  a warm  one.  The  plain  of 
Bogota,  especially  near  the  fall,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  is 
supposed  to  owe  some  of  its  fruitfulness  to  the  irrigation 
occasioned  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  from  the  fall, 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  precipitated. 
The  fine  crops  of  wheat,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  other 
plants,  recall  to  mind  the  vegetation  of  Europe.  Looking 
down  from  the  terrace,  one  sees,  with  surprise,  at  the 
bottom,  a country  producing  the  palm,  the  banana,  and 
the  sugar-cane.  This  cannot  arise  from  the  difference  of 
height ; as  we  know  that  no  very  great  change  of  tem- 
perature can  be  produced  by  a difference  of  level  of  570 
feet.”  M.  Humboldt  only  hints  that  it  is  “ probably  owing 
. to  the  shelter  which  the  high  country  affords  to  the  low. 

“ Although  the  river  loses  a great  part  of  its  water  in 
falling,  which  is  reduced  into  vapour,  the  rapidity  of  the 
lower  current  forces  the  observer  to  keep  at  the  distance 
of  150  yards  from  the  basin  dug  out  by  the  fall.  A few 
feeble  rays  at  noon  fall  on  the  bottom  of  the  crevice.  The 
solitude  of  the  place,  the  richness  of  the  vegetation,  and 
the  dreadful  roar  that  strikes  the  ear,  contribute  to  render 
the  foot  of  the  cataract  of  Tequendama  one  of  the  wildest 
scenes  that  can  he  found  in  the  Cordilleras.” 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  world  Is  the  great  Fall  of  Tequendama? 

2.  What  extraordinary  feature  is  there  in  the  character  of  this  Fall? 

3.  What  are  the  Cordilleras  1 
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Lesson  CCLXXXIL — October  the  ninth. 

The  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

Eddystone  is  the  name  of  some  rocks  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, so  called  from  the  grqat  variety  of  currents  in  their 
vicinity.  They  are  situated  nearly  SS.W.  from  the  middle 
of  Plymouth  Sound ; their  distance  from  the  port  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  from  Ram-Head,  the  nearest  point  of 
land,  twelve  and  a half. 

They  are  almost  in  the  line  which  joins  the  Start  and 
the  Lizard  points  ; as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
vessels  coasting  up  and  down  the  Channel,  they  were  very 
dangerous,  and  ships  were  sometimes  wrecked  on  them, 
before  the  lighthouse  was  established.  They  are  so  ex- 
posed to  the  swells  of  the  ocean,  from  all  the  S.  and  W. 
points  of  the  compass,  that  heavy  seas  come  uncontrolled 
and  break  on  them  with  the  utmost  fury. 

Sometimes,  after  a storm,  when  the  sea  in  general  is,  to 
all  appearance,  quite  smooth  and  its  surface  unruffled  by 
the  slightest  breeze,  the  growing  swell  or  under-current 
meeting  the>  slope  of  the  rocks,  the  sea  beats  dreadfully 
upon  them  and  even  rises  above  the  lighthouse  in  a mag- 
nificent manner,  overtopping  it,  for  the  moment,  as  with 
a canopy  of  frothy  wave. 

Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  swell,  Mr.  Henry 
Winstanly,  in  1696,  undertook  to  build  a lighthouse  on 
the  principal  rock  — for  the  rest  are  under  water — and 
he  completed  it  in  1700.  This  ingenious  mechanic  was  so 
confident  of  the  stability  of  his  structure,  that  he  declared 
his  wish  to  be  in  it  during  the  most  tremendous  storm 
that  could  blow.  Unfortunately  he  obtained  his  wish, 
for  he  perished  in  it  during  the  dreadful  storm  which  de- 
stroyed it,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1703. 

In  1709  another  lighthouse  was  erected  of  wood  on 
this  rock,  but  on  a different  construction,  by  Mr.  John 
Rudyard.  It  stood  till  1755,  when  it  was  burnt.  A third 
one,  of  stone,  was  begun  by  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1757,  and  finished  on  this 
day  (October  9.)  in  1759,  and  has  withstood  the  rage  of 
all  weathers  ever  since. 

The  rock,  which  slopes  towards  the  S."W\,  is  cut  into 
horizontal  steps;  into  which  are  dovetailed  and  united 
by  a strong  cement  Portland  stone  and  granite : for  Mr. 
Smeaton  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of 
the  former  entirely,  as  there  is  a marine  animal  that  can 
destroy  it ; and  that  he  could  not  use  the  latter  solely,  as 
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the  labour  of  working  it  would  hare  been  too  expensive. 
He  therefore  used  the  one  for  the  internal  and  the  other 
for  the  external  part  of  the  structure.  Upon  the  principal 
of  a broad  base  and  accumulation  of  matter,  the  whole, 
to  the  height  of  thirty -five  feet  from  the  foundation,  is  a 
solid  mass  of  stones  engrafted  into  each  other,  and  united 
by  every  kind  of  additional  strength. 

The  lighthouse  has  four  rooms,  one  over  another,  and 
at  the  top  a gallery  and  lantern.  The  stone  floors  are 
flat  above  but  concave  below,  and  are  kept  from  pressing 
against  the  sides  of  the  building  by  a chain  let  into  the 
walls.  • 

The  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  nearly  eighty  feet  high, 
and  withstands  the  most  violent  storms  without  sustaining 
the  smallest  injury.  Since  its  erection  it  has  been  often 
assaulted  by  all  the  fury  of  the  elements.  And,  in  all 
probability,  as  Mr.  Smeaton  said,  “ nothing  but  an  earth- 
quake can  destroy  it.”  The  wooden  part  of  it,  however, 
was  burnt  in  1770,  but  renewed  in  1774. 

1.  What  did  Mr.  Henry  Wynstanly  undertake  in  1696  ? 

2.  When  and  from  what  cause  did  he  die  ? 

3.  When  did  Mr.  Smeaton  begin,  and  when  did  he  finish  the  present 

building?  - ; 

4.  What  is  the  height  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXXHI.  — octobek  the  tenth. 

Kosciusko. 

On  this  day,  in  1794,  a dreadful  battle  took  place  between 
the  Russians,  under  Fersen,  and  the  Poles,  under  Kosci- 
usko. The  Russians  advanced  twice,  and  were  twice  re- 
pulsed ; but  the  Poles,  leaving  their  favourable  position 
on  the  heights,  boldly  pressed  on,  till  the  Russians  form- 
ing anew,  and  turning  back  on  their  pursuers,  the  rout 
became  general,  though  Kosciusko  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
in  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  and  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him.  At  length  he  fell,  and  was  wounded  by 
a Cossack ; he  rose,  but  was  again  knocked  down  by  an- 
other Cossack,  who  was  going  to  give  him  a mortal  blow, 
when  his  arm  was  held  by  a Russian  general,  whose  wife 
Kosciusko  had  lately  allowed  to  depart  from  Warsaw: 
Kosciusko  requested  death,  but  the  general  preferred 
taking  him  prisoner.  The  Polish  infantry  continued  to 
fight  with  a degree  of  valour  approaching  to  fury. 
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This  disaster  excited  universal  regret  at  W arsaw,  yet 
the  Supreme  Council  published  a spirited  proclamation, 
exhorting  the  Poles  to  remember  their  motto,  Liberty  or 
Death  ! to  preserve  their  union,  and  redouble  their  efforts. 
A letter  was  also  sent  by  the  council  to  Kosciusko,  full  of 
praises  for  his  patriotism  ; in  answer  to  which  he  informed 
them  of  the  kind  treatment  he  had  received  from  General 
Fersen,  and  the  care  taken  of  his  wounds. 

It  was  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland,  October  16.  1817, 
that  this  brave  and  virtuous  Pole  resigned  his  breath,  in 
the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  age,  happy  to  draw  his  last  sigh 
within  sight  of  the  canton  that  gave  birth  to  William 
Tell.  As  a soldier  and  a patriot,  in  public  life  and  in 
retirement,  his  principles  were  untainted,  and  his  name 
unsullied ; the  monarchs  whom  he  opposed  respected 
him ; the  factious  who  failed  to  seduce,  forbore  to  slander 
him ; and  he  would  have  been  the  Washington,  had  he  not 
been  the  Wallace,  of  Poland. 

1.  What  dreadful  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  in  1794  ? 

2.  Where  did  Kosciusko  die  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXXTV.  — October  the  eleventh. 

Duncan's  Victory  over  the  Dutch. 

On  this  day,  in  1797,  Admiral  Duncan  defeated  the  Dutch 
fleet  between  Camperdown  and  Egmont,  in  nine  fathoms 
water,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  coast.  The  admiral’s 
own  ship,  in  pursuance  of  a plan  of  naval  evolutions 
which  he  had  long  before  determined  to  carry  into  effect, 
broke  the  enemy’s  line,  and  closely  engaged  the  Dutch 
admiral  De  Winter,  who,  after  a most  gallant  defence, 
was  obliged  to  strike.  Eight  sail  of  the  line  were  the 
proud  trophies  of  this  brilliant  action. 

All  circumstances  considered  — the  time  of  the  year, 
the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nearness  to  a dangerous 
shore, — this  action  was  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
of  nautical  affairs  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  that 
grace  our  annals.  The  nation  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
merit  and  consequence  of  this  glorious  victory ; politicians 
beheld  in  it  the  annihilation  of  our  combined  enemies  ; 
naval  men  admired  the  address  and  skill  which  were  dis- 
played by  the  English  commander  in  his  approaches  to 
the  attack  ; and  the  people  at  large  were  transported  with 
admiration,  joy,  and  gratitude. 
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The  honours  which  were  instantly  conferred  upon  the 
venerable  admiral  received  the  approbation  of  all  parties. 
On  the21st  of  October,  1797 , he  was  created  Lord  Viscount 
Duncan  of  Camperdown,  and  Baron  Duncan  of  Lundie, 
in  the  shire  of  Perth.  On  his  being  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  8th  of  November,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  in  his 
speech  said,  “He  congratulated  his  Lordship  upon  his  ac- 
cession to  the  honour  of  a distinguished  seat  in  that  place, 
to  which  his  meritorious  and  unparalleled  professional 
conduct  had  so  deservedly  raised  him : that  conduct,”  the 
Chancellor  added,  “ was  such  as  not  only  merited  the 
thanks  of  their  Lordships’ House,  but  the  gratitude  and  ap- 
plause of  the  country  at  large : it  had  been  instrumental, 
under  the  auspices  of  Providence,  in  establishing  the  se- 
curity of  His  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  frustrating  the  am- 
bitious and  destructive  designs  of  the  enemy.”  A pension 
of  3000/.  per  annum  was  also  granted  to  his  Lordship,  for 
himself  and  the  two  next  heirs  of  the  peerage. 

1.  What  did  Duncan  on  this  day,  in  1797  7 

2.  How  many  ships  were  taken  ? 

3.  What  honours  were  conferred  upon  the  admiral  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXXV.  — October  the  twelfth.  . 

The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights. 

This  meteoric  phenomenon  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens  during  the  winter  solstice. 
We  often  see  in  the  north,  near  the  horizon,  usually  a 
short  time  after  sunset,  a dark  segment  of  a circle,  sur- 
rounded by  a brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery  light ; and 
this  arch  is  often  separated  into  several  concentric  arches, 
leaving  the  dark  segment  visible  between  them.  From 
these  arches,  and  from  the  dark  segment  itself,  in  high 
latitudes,  columns  of  light,  of  the  most  variegated  and 
beautiful  colours,  shoot  up  towards  the  zenith,  and,  some- 
times, masses  like  sheaves  of  light  are  scattered  in  all 
directions. 

In  the  Shetland  islands,  the  merry  dancers,  as  they  are 
there  called,  are  the  constant  attendants  of  clear  evenings, 
and  cheerers  of  the  long  winter  nights.  In  still  more 
northern  countries,  as  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Siberia,  they 
greatly  enliven  the  snowy  landscapes.  They  commonly 
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appear  at  twilight,  near  the  horizon,  of  a dun  colour, 
approaching  to  yellow;  sometimes  continuing  in  that 
state  for  several  hours,  without  any  sensible  motion ; after 
which  they  break  out  into  streams  of  stronger  light, 
spreading  into  columns,  and  altering  slowly  into  a thou- 
sand different  shapes,  varying  their  colours  from  all  the 
tints  of  yellow  to  the  obscurest  russet. 

They  often  cover  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  then  make 
the  most  splendid  appearance.  Their  motions,  at  all  these 
times,  are  amazingly  quick ; and  they  astonish  the  specta- 
tor with  the  rapid  change  of  their  form.  They  break  out 
in  places  where  none  were  seen  before,  skimming  briskly 
along  the  heavens,  and  are  suddenly  extinguished,  leaving 
behind  them  a uniform  dusky  track.  This  is  again  illu- 
mined in  the  same  manner,  and  as  suddenly  left  a dull 
blank.  In  certain  nights  they  assume  the  appearance  of 
vast  columns,  on  one  side  of  the  deepest  yellow,  on  the 
other  declining  away  till  it  becomes  undistinguished  from 
the  sky.  They  have  generally  a strong  tremulous  motion 
from  the  end,  which  continues  till  the  whole  vanishes. 
During  the  winters  of  1837  and  1838  the  aurora  borealis 
was  several  times  witnessed  in  England  ; but  we,  who 
only  see  the  extremities  of  this  northern  phenomenon, 
have  but  a faint  idea  of  its  grandeur  or  its  motions. 

Various  theories  have  existed  respecting  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  but  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  of 
its  being  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; its  appearance,  in 
fact,  exactly  resembling  the  effects  of  artificial  electricity 
when  passing  through  rarefied  air.  There  is  the  same 
variety  of  colour  and  intensity ; the  same  undulating  mo- 
tion and  coruscations;  the  streams  exhibit  the  same 
diversity  of  character,  at  one  moment  minutely  divided  in 
ramifications,  and  at  another  beaming  forth  in  one  body 
of  light,  or  passing  in  distinct  broad  flashes ; and  when 
the  rarefaction  is  considerable,  various  parts  of  the  stream 
assume  that  peculiar  glowing  colour  which  occasionally 
appears  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  regarded  by  the  un- 
informed observer  with  astonishment  and  fear. 

1 . In  what  part  of  the  heavens,  and  at  what  time,  do  we  see  the 
aurora  borealis ? 

2.  Why  have  we  only  a faint  idea  of  its  grandeur,  or  its  motions  7 • 

3.  What  is  the  generally  received  theory  respecting  it? 
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Lesson  CCLXXXYI. — October  the  thirteenth. 

Dinners  of  the  Russian  Nobility 

,The  curious  spectacle  presented  at  their  dinners  (says 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Travels  in  Russia,)  has  not  a parallel  m 
, the  rest  of  Europe.  The  dishes  and  the  wines  correspond 
with  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  guests.  Those  who 
sit  near  the  master  of  the  house  are  supposed  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  fare  of  the  tenants  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table.  In  barbarous  times  we  had  something  like 
it  in  England,  and  perhaps  the  custom  is  not  even  now 
quite  extinct  in  Wales,  or  in  English  farm-houses,  where 
all  the  family,  from  the  master  to  the  lowest  menial,  sit 
down  together. 

The  choicest  dishes  at  a Russian  table  are  carefully 
placed  at  the  upper  end,  and  are  handed  to  those  guests 
stationed  near  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  sit ; afterwards,  if  any  thing  remain, 
it  is  taken  gradually  to  the  rest.  Thus,  a degree  in  pre- 
cedency makes  all  the  difference  between  something  and 
nothing  to  eat ; for  persons  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are 
often  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  empty  dish.  It 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  wines ; the  best  are  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  table,  but  in  proportion  as  the  guests 
are  removed  from  the  post  of  honour,  the  wine  before 
them  diminishes  in  quality,  until  at  last  it  degenerates 
into  simple  quass. 

Few  things  can  offer  more  repugnance  to  the  feelings 
of  an  Englishman,  than  the  example  of  a wealthy  glutton, 
pouring  forth  an  eulogium  upon  the  choice  wines  he  has 
set  before  a stranger  merely  out  of  ostentation,  while  a 
number  of  brave  officers  and  dependants  are  sitting  by  him, 
to  whom  he  is  unable  to  offer  a single  glass.  I sometimes 
essayed  a violation  of  this  barbarous  custom,  by  taking 
the  bottle  placed  before  me,  and  filling  the  glasses  of 
those  below ; but  the  offer  was  generally  refused,  through 
fear  of  giving  offence  by  acceptance,  and  it  was  a mode  of 
conduct  which  I found  could  not  be  tolerated  even  by  the 
most  liberal  host. 

Two  tureens  of  soup  usually  make  their  appearance,  as 
we  often  see  them  in  England ; but,  if  a stranger  should 
ask  for  that  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  regards  him  with  dismay,  the  rest  all 
gaze  at  him  with  wonder,  and  when  he  tastes  what  he  has 
obtained,  ho  finds  it  to  be  a mess  of  dirty  abominable 
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broth,  stationed  for  persons  who  never  venture  to  ask  for 
soup  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table. 

The  number  of  attendants  in  waiting  is  prodigious. 
In  the  house  of  the  young  Count  Orloff  were  not  less 
than  500  servants,  many  of  them  sumptuously  clothed, 
and  many  others  in  rags.  It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  ob- 
serve behind  a chair,  a fellow  in  plumes  and  gold  lace, 
like  a Neapolitan  running  footman,  and  another  by  his 
side  looking  like  a beggar  from  the  streets. 

1.  What  difference  is  observed  at  a Russian  dinner  towards  those  who 
sit  at  the  upper  and  those  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  ? 

3.  What  is  described  as  being  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  an  English- 
man? 


Lesson  CCLXXXVII. — October  the  fourteenth. 

Battle  of  Hastings. 

On  this  day,  in  1066,  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Hastings,  which  transferred  the  crown  of  England  to 
William  Duke  of  Normandy. 

At  the  moment  when  the  armies  were  ready  to  engage, 
the  Normans  raised  the  national  shout  of  “ God  is  our 
help!”  which  was  as  loudly  answered  by  the  adverse  cry 
of  “Christ’s  rood  the  holy  rood!”  The  archers,  after  a 
discharge  of  their  arrows,  retired  to  the  infantry,  whose 
weak  and  extended  line  wa3  unable  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  their  more  numerous  opponents.  William  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  charge.  The  shock  was  dreadful;  but 
the  English  in  every  point  opposed  a solid  and  impene- 
trable mass.  Neither  buckler  nor  corslet  could  withstand 
the  stroke  of  the  battle-axe,  wielded  by  a powerful  arm  and 
with  unerring  aim ; and  the  confidence  of  the  Normans 
melted  away  at  the  view  of  their  own  loss  and  the  bold 
countenance  of  their  enemies. 

After  a short  pause  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  left  wing 
betook  themselves  to  flight ; their  opponents  eagerly  pur- 
sued ; and  a report  was  spread  that  William  himself  had 
fallen.  The  whole  army  began  to  waver  ; when  the 
duke,  with  his  helmet  in  his  hand,  rode  along  the  line, 
exclaiming,  “ I am  still  alive,  and,  with  the  help  of  God, 
I still  shall  conquer !” 

The  presence  and  confidence  of  their  commander  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  the  Normans ; and  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  English  who  had  pursued  the  fugitives  was 
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fbndly  magnified  into  an  assurance  of  victory.  These 
brave  but  incautious  men  had,  on  their  return,  been  in- 
tercepted by  a numerous  body  of  cavalry,  and  on  foot 
and  in  confusion  they  quickly  disappeared  beneaih  tne 
swords  or  rather  the  horses  of  the  enemy  ; not  a man 
surviving  the  carnage. 

William  led  his  troops  again  to  the  attack,  but  the 
English  column,  dense  and  immoveable  as  a rock  amidst 
the  waves,  resisted  every  assault.  Disappointed  and  per- 
plexed, the  Norman  had  recourse  to  a stratagem,  sug- 
gested by  his  success  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  He 
ordered  a division  of  horse  to  retreat ; they  were  pursued, 
and  the  temerity  of  the  pursuers  was  punished  with 
instant  destruction.  The  same  feint  was  tried,  with  equal 
success,  in  another  part  of  the  field;  but  though  these 
losses  diminished  the  numbers  of  the  English,  the  main 
body  obstinately  maintained  its  position,  and  bade  defiance 
to  every  effort  of  the  Normans. 

During  the  engagement  William  had  given  the  most 
signal  pro.ofs  of  personal  bravery.  Three  horses  had  been 
killed  under  him,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  grapple 
on  foot  with  his  adversaries.  Harold  had  also  ani- 
mated his  followers  both  by  word  and  example,  and  had 
displayed  a courage  worthy  of  the  crown  for  which  he 
was  fighting.  His  brothers  Gurth  and  Leofwin  had 
perished  already;  but  as  long  as  he  survived  no  man 
entertained  the  apprehension  of  defeat  or  admitted  thp 
idea  of  flight.  A little  before  sunset  an  arrow,  shot  at 
random,  entered  his  eye.  He  instantly  fell,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  fall  caused  the  efforts  of  the  English  to 
relax.  Twenty  Normans  undertook  to  seize  the  royal 
banner,  and  effected  their  purpose  with  the  loss  of  half 
their  number.  One  of  them,  who  maimed  with  his  sword 
the  dead  body  of  the  king,  was  afterwards  disgraced  by 
William  for  his  brutality. 

At  dusk  the  English  broke  up  and  dispersed  through 
the  wood.  The  Normans  followed  their  track  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  when  ignorance  of  the  country  led 
them  to  a spot  intersected  with  ditches,  into  which 
they  were  precipitated  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  The 
fugitives,  recalled  by  the  accident,  inflicted  a severe  ven- 
geance on  their  adversaries.  As  William,  attracted  by 
the  cries  of  the  combatants,  was  hastening  to  the  place, 
he  met  Eustace  of  Boulogne  and  fifty  knights  fleeing  with 
all  their  speed.  He  called  on  them  to  stop ; but  the  earl, 
while  he  was  in  the  act  of  whispering  into  the  ear  of  the 
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duke,  received  a stroke  on  the  back,  which  forced  the 
blood  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  was  carried  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  to  his  tent.  William’s  intrepidity 
hurried  him  on  to  the  scene  of  danger.  His  presence  en- 
couraged his  men,  succours  arrived,  and  the  English, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  repulsed. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  and  fatal  battle.  On  the 
side  of  the  victors  almost  60,000  had  been  engaged,  and 
more  than  one-fourth  were  left  on  the  field.  The  num- 
ber of  the  vanquished  and  the  amount  of  their  loss  were 
unknown. 

1.  What  memorable  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  in  1066  ? 

2.  What  stratagem  had  the  Normans  recourse  to  ? 

3.  What  happened  a little  before  sunset  ? 

4.  How  many  Normans  perished  on  the  field  of  battle  ? 


Lesson  CCLXXXYni.  — October  the  fifteenth. 

Death  of  Murat. 

On  this  day,  in  1815,  Joachim  Murat,  brother-in-law  to 
Buonaparte,  and  ci-devant  Bong  of  Naples,  was  shot.  He 
had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Naples  by  Napoleon, 
and  by  whose  fall  he  also  lost  his  kingdom.  Murat  had 
effected  a landing  in  Naples,  with  a view  to  resume  his 
former  dominion,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  after  a short 
trial  before  a military  tribunal,  was  executed. 

“ And  thou,  too,  of  the  snow-white  plume  1 
Whose  realm  refused  thee  even  a tomb ; * 

Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 
France  o’er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding, 

Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 
I For  a meanly  royal  name  i 

Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears. 

Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 

Little  didst  thou  deem  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks. 

Like  a stream  which  bursts  its  banks. 

While  helmets  cleft  and  sabres  clashing 
Shone  and  shiver'd  fast  around  thee  — 

Of  the  fete  at  last  which  found  thee ! 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 
By  a slave’s  dishonest  blow  ? 

Once  it  onward  bore  the  brave. 

Like  foam  upon  the  highest  wave. — 

There,  where  death’s  brief  pang  was  quickest, 

And  the  battle’s  wreck  lay  thickest, 

* Murat’s  remains  were  tom  from  the  grave,  and  afterwards  burnt. 
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Strew’d  beneath  the  advancing  banner, 

Of  the  Eagle’s  burning  crest — 

There  with  thunder  clouds  to  fan  her 
Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest  — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ? 

"While  the  broken  line  enlarging 
Fell  or  fled  along  the  plain ; 

There  be  sure  was  Murat  charging. 

There  he  ne’er  shall  charge  again  !” — Byron. 


Lesson  CCLXXXIX.  — October  the  sixteenth. 

Indians'  Idea  of  Education. 

“ After  the  principal  business  of  a treaty  between  the 
government  of  Virginia  and  the  Six  Nations  had  been 
settled,”  says  Dr.  Franklin,  “ the  commissioners  of  the 
former  acquainted  the  Indians  by  a speech,  that  there  was 
at  Williamsburg  a college,  with  a fund  for  educating  Indian 
youth,  and  that  if  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  would  send 
down  half-a-dozen  of  their  sons  to  that  college,  the  go- 
vernment would  take  care  that  they  should  be  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  white 
people.  r 

“ It  is  one  of  the  Indian  rules  of  politeness  not  to  an- 
swer a public  proposition  on  the  same  day  that  it  is  made : 
they  think  it  would  be  treating  it  as  a light  matter,  and 
that  they  showed  it  respect  by  taking  time  to  consider  it, 
as  if  it  were’  a matter  of  importance.  They,  therefore, 
deferred  their  answer  till  the  following  day,  when  their 
speaker  began  by  expressing  their  deep  sense  of  thd 
kindness  of  the  Virginian  government  in  making  them 
that  offer;  for  ‘we  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the 
kind  of  learning  taught  in  these  colleges ; and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  young  men,  while  with  you,  will  be  very* 
expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  you 
mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  yon 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know  that  dif-* 
ferent  nations  have  different  conceptions  of  things,  and 
you  will  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas  of  this 
kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours. 
We  have  had  some  experience  of  it ; several  of  our  young 
people  were  formerly  brought  up  at  the  colleges  of  the 
Northern  Provinces;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ; but  when  they  came  back  to  us  they  were  bad 
runners,  ignorant  of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods,- 
nnable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger,  knew  neither  bow 
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to  build  a cabin,  take  a deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ; spoke  our 
language  imperfectly ; were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hun- 
ters, warriors,  nor  counsellors  ; they  were  totally  good  for 
nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the  less  obliged  by  your 
kind  offer,  though  we  decline  accepting  it ; and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
will  send  us  a dozen  of  their  sons,  we  will  take  care  of 
their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we  know,  and  make 
men  of  them.’  ” 

This  contempt  of  learning  is,  however,  by  no  means 
universal  among  savage  and  uncivilized  nations.  For  in- 
stance, the  Africans  who  are  brought  to  the  West  Indies 
have  a high  and  reverential  opinion  of  learning;  they 
think  this  the  grand  distinction  which  the  Almighty  has 
made  between  the  whites  and  them,  and  that  it  is  by 
means  of  the  superior  knowledge  and  cunning  which  they 
possess  in  consequence  of  it,  that  they  hold  the  reins  of 
empire  over  their  less  enlightened  brethrfen. 

1.  Why  is  it  a rule  of  Indian  politeness  not  to  answer  a public  pro- 
position on  the  day  it  is  made  ? 

2.  What  did  the  Indians  allege  as  their  reason  for  refusing  to  have 
their  youth  educated  ? 

3.  What  do  the  Africans  think  with  respect  to  education  ? 


• Lesson  CCXC.  — October  the  seventeenth. 

Battle  of  NevilFs-  Cross. 

On  this  day,  in  1346,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Nevill’s- 
Cross,  near  Durham.  King  David  of  Scotland  having 
invaded  England  with  50,000  men,  the  Queen  of  England, 
in  the  absence  of  her  husband  Edward  IH.,  assembled  a 
powerful  army,  which  was  divided  into  four  bodies  ; the 
first  commanded  by  Lord  Henry  Percy ; the  second  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York ; the  third  by  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, the  Lord  Mowbray,  and  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby ; and 
the  fourth  and  principal  division  by  Edward  Baliol. 

The  King  of  Scotland  headed  a chosen  battalion  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  French  auxiliaries.  The 
High-steward  of  Scotland  headed  the  second  line ; and  the 
third  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas. 
While  the  English  were  approaching,  Lord  Douglas  and 
Sir  David  Graham  skirmished  with  them,  but  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  500  men. 

The  general  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on 
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each  side,  hut  the  English  being  superior  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  the  Steward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his 
countrymen.  The  English  archers,  unable  to  bear  this 
attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy’s  division,  which 
was  thus  put  into  confusion,  and  would  have  been  totally 
defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to  their  relief  with  a 
body  of  4,000  horse.  The  steward  was  then  obliged  to 
retire,  by  which  means  the  flank  of  that  division  com- 
manded by  David,  and  which  was  then  engaged  with 
another  line  of  the  English,  was  left  exposed  to  an  attack. 
Baliol  perceived  the  advantage;  and  without  pursuing 
the  steward,  attacked  the  king’s  division,  which  was  im- 
mediately cut  in  pieces. 

David  was  left  with  about  eighty  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, ‘but  still  maintained  the  fight  with  obstinacy  ; nor 
would  he  yield,  even  when  wounded  in  the  head  with  an 
arrow,  expecting  to  be  delivered  by  the  steward  and  that 
line  of  his  army  which  was  still  entire  under  the  Lords 
Moray  and  Douglas.  At  last  finding  himself  totally  over- 
powered, he  attempted  to  retreat,  but  was  overtaken  by 
the  party  under  one  John  Cokeland.  This  captain, 
endeavouring  to  seize  the  king,  had  two  of  his  teeth 
struck  out  by  a blow  of  his  gauntlet ; but  at  last  the  king 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  sword,  and  surrender  himself. 
After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attacked  and  totally  routed 
that  division  of  the  Scottish  army  which  had  hitherto 
remained  entire  under  the  Lords  Moray  and  Douglas. 

In  this  battle  the  Scots  lost  a great  number  of  their 
nobility,  and  15,000  soldiers.  Many  persons  of  distinction 
were  also  taken  along  with  the  king ; and  had  it  not  been 
that  the  escape  of  the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avarice 
of  the  English  soldiers,  who  neglected  the  pursuit  to 
plunder,  scarce  a single  Scotsman  would  have  returned. 


1.  What  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  in  1346  ? 

2.  With  what  force  did  King  David  invade  England  5 

3.  What  did  King  David  on  finding  himself  overpowered  ? 


Lesson  CCXCI. — October  the  eighteenth. 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

On  this  day,  in  1529,  King  Henry  "VTII.  commanded  his 
once  favourite,  but  haughty  minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to 
resign  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  king  de- 
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livered  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  being  determined  on  Woli 
eey's  ruin.  All  the  cardinal’s  goods  were  seized,  and 
articles  of  impeachment  were  soon  exhibited  in  parliament. 
The  prosecution,  however,  was  stayed,  and  he  received 
the  king’s  pardon ; but  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  himself  to  his  fallen  state  at  Cawood  Castle,  his 
capricious  master  caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  high  trea- 
son, and  hurried  from  Yorkshire  towards  London.  The 
agitation  and  fatigue  brought  on  a disorder  of  which  he 
died  at  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  Nov.  28.  1530.  He 
founded  Christ  Church  College  at  Oxford,  and  another  at 
Ipswich. 

“ This  cardinal, 

• Tho’  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly. 

Was  fashion’d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle ; , 

He  -was  a scholar,  and  a right  and  good  one ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading ; 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

And  though  he  was  unsatisfied  in  getting, 

Which  was  a sin,  yet  in  bestowing,  indeed 
He  was  most  princely  : ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  in  you,  • 

Ipswich  and  Oxford  ! one  of  which  fell  with  him, 

Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  he  did  its 
The  other,  though  unfinish’d,  yet  so  famous, 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising. 

That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

His  overthrow  heap’d  happiness  upon  him, 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 

And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little; 

And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

Than  man  coufd  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God.” 

Sbakspeare. 

1.  Wbat  did  King  Henry  Yin.  on  this  day,  in  1529  ? 

2.  Where  did  Cardinal  Wolsey  die  ? 

3.  What  colleges  did  he  found  ? 


Lesson  CCXCII. — October  the  nineteenth. 

Death  of  Prince  Poniatowsky. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  this  illustrious 
Prince,  as  related  by  his  aid-de-camp,  are  as  follows : — 
On  the  19th  of  October,  when  the  French  army  began  to 
retreat,  the  prince  was  charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  de- 
fence of  that  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Leipzic,  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  Borna  road.  For  this  purpose  he  had  only 
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2,000  Polish  infantry  assigned  him.  Perceiving  the 
French  columns  on  his  left  flank  in  full  retreat,  and  the 
bridge  completely  choked  up  with  their  artillery  and  car- 
riages, so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  over  it, 
he  drew  his  sabre,  and  turning  to  the  officers  who  were 
about  him,  “ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ it  is  better  to  fall 
with  honour.”  With  these  words  he  rushed  at  the  head 
of  a few  Polish  cuirassiers  and  the  officers  surrounding 
him  upon  the  advancing  columns  of  the  allies. 

He  had  been  previously  wounded  on  the  14th  and  16th, 
and  on  this  occasion  also  received  a musket-ball  in  his 
left  arm.  He  nevertheless  pushed  forward,  but  found  the  • 
suburbs  full  of  the  allied  troops,  who  hastened  up  to  take 
him  prisoner.  He  cut  his  way  through  them,  received 
another  wound  through  his  cross,  threw  himself  into  the 
Pleisse,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  officers  reached  the 
opposite  bank  in  safety,  leaving  his  horse  behind  in  the 
river.  Though  much  exhausted  he  mounted  another,  and , 
proceeded  to  the  Elster,  which  was  already  lined  by  Saxon  , 
and  Prussian  riflemen.  Seeing  them  coming  upon  him 
on  all  sides,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  instantly  sunk, 
together  with  His  horse.  Several  officers,  who  threw 
themselves  in  after  him,  were  likewise  drowned ; and 
others  were  taken  on  the  bank  or  in  the  water. 

The  body  of  the  prince  was  found  on  the  fifth  day, 
(Oct.  24.  1813,)  and  taken  out  of  the  water  by  a fisher- 
man. He  was  dressed  in  his  gala  uniform,  the  epaulets  of 
which  were  studded  with  diamonds.  His  fingers  were 
covered  with  rings  set  with  brilliants ; and  liis  pockets 
contained  snuff-boxes  of  great  value  and  other  trinkets. 
Many  of  those  articles  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the 
Polish  officers  who  were  made  prisoners,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  his  family  ; so  that  the 
whole  produced  the  fisherman  a very  considerable  sum. 

Prince  Joseph  Poniatowsky  was  nephew  to  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  the  last  King  of  Poland,  and  became  warmly 
attached  to  Napoleon,  on  account  of  the  flattering  pros- 
pect which  the  latter  held  out  of  the  complete  restoration 
of  his  country  to  its  former  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

1.  What  was  the  manner  of  Prince  Poniatowgky’s  death  ? 

, 2.  Whose  nephew  was  the  Prince  ? 

. 3.  Why  was  he  so  warmly  attached  to  Napoleon  ? 
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Lesson  CCXCin. — October  the  twentieth. 

The  Nature  of  Political  Constitutions. 

When  we  speak  of  a political  constitution,  we  mean  some 
form  or  principle  of  government,  regularly  constituted, 
and  capable  of  being  acted  upon  ; but  they  may  be  either 
democratic,  aristocratic,  or  of  a mixed  character. 

They  are,  1.  Democratic , when  the  fundamental  law 
guarantees  to  every  citizen  equal  rights,  protection,  and 
participation,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  government ; such 
as  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mid  of  some  cantons  of  Switzerland.  2.  Aristocratic,  when 
the  constitution  establishes  privileged  classes,  as  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  and  entrusts  the  government  entirely  to 
them,  or  allows  them  a very  disproportionate  share  of  it ; 
such  a constitution  was  that  of  Venice.  3 . Of  a mixed 
character',  to  which  latter  division  belong  some  monar- 
chical constitutions,  which  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
sovereign  whose  power  is  modified  by  other  branches  of 
government,  of  a more  or  less  popular  cast. 

Of  this  last  kind  is  the  British  Constitution.  It 
assigns  the  making  of  laws  to  the  sovereign,  and  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  sovereign  being  at 
the  same  time  the  executive  power  and  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation  ; the  House  of  Lords  being  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Law ; and  the  House 
of  Commons  the  originator  of  all  taxes  and  financial 
grants,  for  the  use  of  the  executive. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a constitution,  that  it  should  be  pro- 
ducible’in  a visible  form.  The  period  of  time  when  the 
foundations  of  the  present  English  government  were  laid 
by  the  association  of  the  people  in  their  original  character 
cannot,  indeed,  be  ascertained.  Many  of  the  laws  which 
are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Great  Britain  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  remotest  period  of  antiquity ; and  the  origin 
dven  of  the  institution  of  juries,  an  institution  so  eon- 
genial  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  fabulous  ages. 

The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  a constitution  of 
principles,  not  of  articles ; and  however  frequently  it  may 
have  been  violated  by  tyrants,  monarchical,  aristocratical, 
or  democratical,  the  people  have  always  found  it  expe- 
dient to  restore  the  original  foundation,  while,  from  time 
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to  time,  they  have  been  successful  in  improving  and 
ornamenting  the  building. 

1 . Describe  a democratic  constitution. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  an  aristocratic  government  ? 

3.  Of  what  kind  is  the  British  constitution  ? 

4.  What  is  said,  in  the  last  paragraph,  respecting  it  ? 


Lesson  CCXCIV. — October  the  twentt-first. 

Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

On  this  day,  in  1805,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  between  the  English,  and  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  in  which  Nelson  fell  a sacrifice  to 
his  country’s  glory. 

“ The  death  of  Nelson,”  says  Dr.  Southey,  “ was  felt 
in  England  as  something  more  than  a public  calamity ; 
men  started  at  the  intelligence,  and  turned  pale,  as  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a dear  friend.  An  object  of  our 
admiration  and  affection,  of  our  pride  and  of  our  hopes, 
was  suddenly  taken  from  us ; and  it  seemed  as  if  we  had 
never,  till  then,  known  how  deeply  we  loved  and  rever- 
enced him. 

“ So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he  performed  his  part,  that 
the  maritime  war,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  con- 
sidered at  an  end ; the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  not 
merely  defeated  but  destroyed ; new  navies  must  be  built, 
and  a new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the 
possibility  of  their  invading  our  shores  could  again  be 
contemplated.  It  was  not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish  re- 
flection upon  the  magnitude  of  our  loss  that  we  mourned 
for  him ; the  general  sorrow  was  of  a higher  character. 
The  people  of  England  grieved  that  funeral  ceremonies, 
public  monuments,  and  posthumous  rewards,  were  all 
which  they  could  now  bestow  upon  him  whom  the  king, 
the  legislature,  and  the  nation,  would  alike  have  delighted 
to  honour ; whom  every  tongue  would  have  blessed ; 
whose  presence  in  every  village  through  which  he  might 
have  passed  would  have  wakened  the  church  bells,  have 
given  schoolboys  a holiday,  have  drawn  children  from 
their  sports  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  ‘old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner’  to  look  upon  Nelson,  ere  they  died. 

“ The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  celebrated,  indeed,  with 
the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but  they  were  without  joy , 
for  such  already  was  the  glory  of  the  British  navy,  through 
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Nelson’s  surpassing  genius,  that  it  seemed  scarcely  to 
receive  any  addition  from  the  most  signal  victory  that  ever 
was  achieved  upon  the  seas  ; and  the  destruction  of  this 
mighty  fleet,  by  which  all  the  maritime  schemes  of 
France  were  totally  frustrated,  hardly  appeared  to  add  to 
our  security  or  strength ; for  while  Nelson  was  living,  to 
watch  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  we  felt  our- 
selves as  secure  as  now,  when  they  were  no  longer  in 
existence. 

“ There  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances 
upon  opening  the  body,  that  in  the  course  of  nature,  he 
might  have  attained,  like  his  father,  to  a good  old  age. 
Yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose 
work  was  done ; nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented,  who  died 
so  full  of  honours,  and  at  the  height  of  human  fame.  The 
most  triumphant  death  is  that  of  the  martyr ; the  most 
awful,  that  of  the  martyred  patriot;  the  most  splendid, 
that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory;  and  if  the  chariot 
and  the  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson’s 
translation,  he  could  scarcely  have  departed  in  a brighter 
blaze  of  glory.” 

The  British  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates.  The  combined  fleets,  of  thirty-three  and 
seven  large  frigates.  Their  superiority  was  greater  in  size 
and  weight  of  metal  than  in  numbers.  They  had  4000  troops 
on  board ; and  the  best  riflemen  who  could  be  procured, 
many  of  them  Tyrolese,  were  dispersed  through  the  ships. 
Before  the  battle  commenced  Nelson  retired  to  his  cabin, 
and  wrote  the  following  prayer  : — “ May  the  Great  God, 
whom  I worship,  grant  to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Europe  in  general,  a great  and  glorious  victory ; and 
may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ; and  may  hu- 
manity after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
British  fleet ! For  myself  individually  I commit  my  life 
to  Him  that  made  me ; and  may  His  blessing  alight  on 
my  endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully ! To 
Him  I resign  myself,  and  the  just  cause  intrusted  to  me  to 
defend.  Amen,  amen,  amen ! ” 

1.  What  famous  battle  was  fought  on  this  day,  In  1805  ? 

2.  How  was  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson  felt  in  England  ? 

3.  For  what  did  the  people  of  England  grieve  ? 

4.  Which  Is  the  most  triumphant  death? — the  most  awful  T—tne 
most  splendid  ? 

6.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  hero’s  prayer  ? 
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. Lesson  CCXCV.  — octobek  the  twenty-second. 

The  Hallowed  Morn. 

Dear  is  the  hallow’d  morn  to  me, 

When  village-bells  awake  the  day ; 

And,  by  their  sacred  minstrelsy, 

Call  me  from  earthly  cares  away. 

And  dear  to  me  the  winged  hour, 

Spent  in  thy  hallow’d  courts,  O Lord, 

To  feel  devotion’s  soothing  power, 

• And  catch  the  manna  of  thy  word. 

And  dear  to  me  the  loud  Amen, 

Which  echoes  through  the  blest  abode, 

Which  swells  and  sinks,  and  swells  again, 

Dies  on  the  walls,  but  lives  to  God. 

And  dear  the  rustic  harmony, 

Sung  with  the  pomp  of  village  art ; 

That  holy,  heavenly  melody, 

That  music  of  a thankful  heart. 

In  secret  I have  often  pray’d, 

And  still  the  anxious  tear  would  fall ; 

But,  on  thy  sacred  altar  laid, 

The  fire  descends,  and  dries  them  all. 

Oft  when  the  world,  with  iron  hands, 

Has  bound  me  in  its  six-days’  chain, 

This  bursts  them,  like  the  strong  man’s  bands, 
And  lets  my  spirit  loose  again. 

Then  dear  to  me  the  Sabbath-morn ! 

The  village-bells,  the  shepherd’s  voice ; 

These  oft  have  found  my  heart  forlorn, 

And  always  bid  that  heart  rejoice. 

Go,  man  of  pleasure,  strike  the  lyre, 

Of  broken  Sabbaths  sing  the  charms : 

Ours  be  the  prophet’s  car  of  fire, 

That  bears  us  to  a Father’s  arms ! 


Lesson  CCXCVI.  — October  the  twenty-third. 
Gypsies. 

This  wandering  tribe,  or  race  of  vagabonds,  is  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  strolling  about  and  subsisting  mostly  by 
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theft,  low  games,  and  fortune-telling.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  as  they  were  for- 
merly thought  to  have  come  from  Egypt ; but  it  is  now 
believed  they  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged 
to  the  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste,  which  was  dis- 
persed, in  1400,  by  the  expeditions  of  Timour.  Their 
language  is  the  same  throughout  Europe  with  but  little 
variation,  and  even  now  resembles  the  dialect  of  Hindos- 
tan.  In  short,  the  late  Bishop  Heber  relates,  in  his 
“ Narrative  of  a Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,”  that  he  met  with  a camp  of  gypsies  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  who  spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their 
mother  tongue ; and  he  further  observes,  that  he  found 
the  same  people  in  Persia  and  Russia. 

Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow  brown,  or  rather 
olive  colour  of  their  skin ; the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and 
eyes  ; the  extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth ; and  for  the 
symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  distinguishes  even  the 
men,  whose  general  appearance,  however,  is  repulsive  and 
shy.  Though  some  occasionally  follow  a trade  or  honest 
calling,  they  rarely  settle  permanently  anywhere.  Where- 
ever  the  climate  is  mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests 
and  deserts,  in  companies.  They  seldom  have  tents,  but 
seek  shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter  in  grottoes  and  caves, 
or  they  build  huts,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  They  are  fond  of  in- 
strumental music,  which  they  chiefly  practise  by  the  ear, 
and  their  lively  motions  are  remarkable  in  their  own 
peculiar  dances. 

The  youthful  gypsies  traverse  the  country,  the  men 
obtaining  their  living  by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  &c., 
while  the  women  invariably  practise  fortune-telling  and 
chiromancy.  They  are  not  nice  in  their  food,  but  eat  all 
kinds  of  flesh,  even  that  of  animals  which  have  died  a 
natural  death.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  beverage  ; to- 
bacco their  greatest  luxury  ; both  men  and  women  chew 
and  smoke  it  with  avidity,  and  are  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  this  inclination. 

As  for  religion  they  have  no  settled  notions  or  princi- 
ples: amongst  the  Turks  they  are  Mohammedans;  in 
Christian  countries,  if  they  make  any  religious  profession 
at  all,  they  follow  the  forms  of  Christianity,  without,  how- 
ever, caring  for  instruction,  or  having  any  interest  in  the 
spirit  of  religion.  They  marry  with  none  but  their  own 
race,  but  their  marriages  are  formed  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner, and  when  a gypsy  becomes  tired  of  his  wife,  he  will 
turn  her  off  without  ceremony. 
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1.  What  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  gypsies  ? 

2.  Describe  their  general  habits  and  propensities. 

3.  What  notions  do  gypsies  entertain  of  religion  ? 


Lesson  CCXCYII. — October  the  twenty-fourth. 

Edict  of  Nantes. 

On  this  day  in  1685,  Louis  XIV.  of  France  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  been  passed  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1598,  and  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  By  this  revocation, 
liberty  of  conscience  was  abolished;  all  the  Huguenot 
(or  reformed)  churches  were  destroyed ; declarations  and 
decrees  of  council  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  heighten  their  despair ; an  order  was  issued  even 
to  take  their  children  from  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  Catholic  relations ; the  ministers  were  banished, 
and  the  rest  were  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
from  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  persecuted  Huguenots 
no  longer  looked  upon  their  country  but  with  detestation, 
and  were  hurried  away  by  hatred  and  fanaticism. 

Notwithstanding  the  threatenings,  punishments,  and 
even  precautions  to  prevent  them,  above  500,000  made 
their  escape,  carrying  along  with  them  not  only  immense 
sums  of  money,  but  likewise  industry  and  manufactures, 
by  which  the  kingdom  had  been  enriched. 

The  people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England  received  these  useful  fugitives  with  open  arms ; 
their  sentiments  against  the  king  were  heard  all  over 
Europe ; and  they  who  carried  neither  arts  nor  profes- 
sions among  foreigners,  carried  with  them  a thirst  of 
vengeance  and  courage,  which  they  had  but  too  many 
opportunities  of  displaying  in  wars  against  their  country. 

The  loss  of  people  was,  perhaps,  of  less  detriment  to 
France  than  the  loss  of  commerce ; for  a part  of  those 
commodities  which  used  to  be  purchased  in  France  was 
from  that  time  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  by 
French  refugees,  whose  industry  care  was  taken  to 
perpetuate. 


1.  By  whom  was  the  Edict  of  Nantes  revoked  ? — and  when  ? 

2.  By  whom  had  it  been  passed  ? 

3.  How  many  Huguenots  are  supposed  to  have  escaped  ? 

4.  In  a commercial  point  of  view,  what  was  the  consequence  of  their 
emigrating  to  other  countries  ? 
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Lesson  CCXCVITL  — October  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  Orders  of  Architecture. 

To  Greece  we  are  indebted  for  the  three  principal  orders 
of  architecture,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian  ; 
Rome  added  two  others,  both  formed  out  of  the  former, 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite.  Each  of  these  has  a par- 
ticular expression ; so  that  a building,  or  different  parts 
of  a building,  may  be  rude,  solid,  neat,  delicate,  or  gay, 
accordingly  as  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Co- 
rinthian, or  the  Composite  are  employed. 

The  columns  of  these  several  orders  are  easily  distin- 
guishable to  common  observers,  by  reason  of  the  orna- 
ments that  are  peculiar  to  their  capitals ; but  the  scientific 
difference  consists  in  their  proportions.  The  Tuscan  order 
is  characterized  by  its  simplicity  and  strength.  It  is 
devoid  of  all  ornament.  The  Doric  is  enlivened  with  or- 
naments in  the  frize  and  capital.  The  Ionic  is  ornamented 
with  the  volute  scroll,  or  spiral  horn  ; its  ornaments  are 
in  a style  of  composition  between  the  plainness  of  the 
Doric  and  the  richness  of  the  Corinthian.  The  Corinthian 
order  is  known  by  its  capital  being  adorned  with  two 
sorts  of  leaves ; between  these  rise  little  stalks,  of  which 
the  volutes  that  support  the  highest  part  of  the  capital  are 
formed.  The  Composite  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Corin- 
thian, with  an  addition  of  the  Ionic  volute. 

In  their  private  buildings  the  Roman  architects  fol- 
lowed the  Greeks ; but  in  their  public  edifices  they  far 
surpassed  them  in  grandeur.  During  the  dark  ages  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  classic 
architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  lost  sight  of,  but 
was  again  revived  by  the  Italians  at  the  time  of  the  res- 
toration of  letters. 

The  Gothic  style  was  so  called  because  it  was  first  used 
by  the  Visigoths  ; but  at  first  it  was  vastly  inferior  to  that 
which  we  now  call  Gothic,  and  which  exhibits  grandeur  and 
splendour  with  the  most  accurate  execution.  The  Saxon 
and  Norman  styles  were  so  called  because  they  were  re- 
spectively used  by  the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest,  and 
by  the  Normans  after,  in  the  building  of  churches.  The 
Saxon  style  was  distinguished  by  the  semicircular  arch, 
which  they  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from  the  Romans 
and  partly  from  their  ancestors  on  the  Continent.  The 
Norman  was  distinguished  by  the  following  particulars  : 
the  walls  were  very  thick,  generally  without  buttresses,  the 
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arches,  both  within  and  without,  semicircular,  and  sup- 
ported by  very  plain  and  solid  columns. 

These  two  styles  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  modes 
of  building  in  England  until  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  when 
a new  mode  was  introduced,  which  was  called  modern 
Gothic.  Whether  this  was  purely  a deviation  from  the  other 
two  modes,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from  any  foreign 
source,  is  not  known.  It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  of 
Saracenic  extraction,  and  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  style  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous 
buttresses,  lofty  spires,  and  pinnacles,  large  and  ramified 
windows,  with  a profusion  of  ornaments  throughout.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  taste  for  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture  revived,  and  brought  the  five 
orders  again  into  use,  although  for  sacred  edifices  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  styles  still  maintain  the  pre-eminence. 

1.  Whence  do  we  derive  the  five  orders  of  architecture?  — and  how 
are  they  named  ? 

2.  Point  out  the  difference  between  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian 
orders. 

3.  How  were  the  Saxon  and  Norman  styles  distinguished  ? 

4.  How  is  the  modern  Gothic  known  ? 


Lesson  CCXCIX. — October  toe  twenty-sixth. 

Tribute  to  the  “ Great  Captain”  of  the  Age. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  an  absence  from  ins 
country  of  more  than  five  years,  was  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1814,  introduced,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  British  nation,  when  he  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  their  unanimous  vote  of  congratulation  and 
thanks,  and  those  high  rewards  which  followed  the  con- 
vention of  Paris,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ; the  twelfth  time  his  Grace  had  received  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  important  and  gratifying 
tribute  of  their  just  applause. 

Mr.  Abbot,  the  Speaker,  (Lord  Colchester,)  after  the 
enthusiasm  had  subsided,  addressed  the  “great  captain  ” in 
these  memorable  words  : — “My  Lord  Duke, — Since  last 
I had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  place,  a 
series  of  eventful  years  has  elapsed,  but  none  without 
some  note  and  mark  of  your  rising  glory.  The  military 
triumphs  which  your  valour  has  achieved  on  the  banks  of 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Garonne, 
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have  called  forth  the  spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring 
nations.  Those  triumphs  it  is  needless  on  this  day  to 
recount.  Their  names  have  been  written  by  your  con- 
quering sword  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  hand 
them  down  with  exultation  to  our  children’s  children. 

“ It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success 
which  has  alone  fixed  our  admiration,  or  commanded  our 
applause  ! It  has  been  that  generous  and  lofty  spirit 
which  inspired  your  troops  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  taught  them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was 
always  a day  of  victory  ! That  moral  and  enduring  for- 
titude, which,  in  perilous  times,  when  gloom  and  doubt 
had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken  I 
And  that  ascendancy  of  character,  which,  uniting  the 
energies  of  jealous  and  rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield, 
at  will,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  mighty  empires  ! 

“ When  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  the  common  destinies 
of  our  nature,  shall  have  swept  away  the  present  gener- 
ation, you  will  have  left  your  great  name,  an  imperishable 
monument,  exciting  others  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and 
serving  at  once  to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  exist- 
ence of  this  country  amongst  the  rising  nations  of  the 
earth.” 

To  the  foregoing  we  are  tempted  to  add  a passage  from 
the  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Brougham,  at  the  splendid 
banquet  given  at  Dover,  in  1839,  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports: — Alluding 
to  the  scenes  of  rapine  which  had  marked  the  career  of 
former  conquerors,  and  the  guilty  ambition  which  led 
them  to  enslave  their  fellow-creatures,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Our  chief  has  never  drawn  his  sword  but  in  that  defen- 
sive war,  which  alone  of  all  warfare  is  not  a great  crime. 
He  has  never  drawn  his  sword  against  the  liberty  of  any 
people,  but  he  has  constantly  unsheathed  it,  and,  blessed 
be  God,  he  has  triumphantly  unsheathed  it,  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  all ! The  servant  of  his  prince  to  command  his 
troops,  but  the  soldier  and  defender  of  his  country ; the 
enemy  of  her  enemies,  be  they  foreign  or  be  they  domes- 
tic; but  the  fast  friend  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
and  the  champion  of  their  lawful  constitution.  The  tem- 
pest which  resounded  all  over  the  world  is  now,  thanks  to 
him,  hushed ; the  shock  which  made  the  thrones  of  Europe 
to  quake,  and  the  horns  of  the  altar  themselves  to  tremble, 
has,  thanks  to  him,  expended  its  force.  We  may,  thanks 
to  him,  expect  to  pass  the  residue  of  our  days  without 
that  turmoil  of  war  in  which  our  youth  was  brought  up ; 
but  if  ever  the  materials  of  some  fell  explosion  should 
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once  more  be  collected  by  human  wickedness  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe — if  the  hushed  tempest  should  again 
break  loose  from  its  cave — if  the  shock  which  is  felt  not 
now  should  once  more  make  our  institutions  to  quiver, 
happy  this  nation  that  knows  to  what  wise  counsel  to 
look ; happy  the  sovereign  that  has  at  his  command  the 
right  arm  that  has  carried  in  triumph  the  English  stan- 
dard all  over  the  globe ; happy  the  people  who  may  yet 
again  confide,  not  their  liberties  indeed,  for  that  is  a trust 
he  would  spurn  from  him  with  indignation — but  who 
would  confide  in  his  matchless  valour  for  their  safety 
against  all  the  perils  which  Providence  may  yet  have  in 
store  for  them.” 

1.  In  what  arduous  and  honourable  contest  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington engaged  during  his  long  absence  from  England  previous  to  1814? 

2.  Where  are  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus — the  Ebro  and  the  Garonne  ? 

3.  Repeat  the  concluding  paragraph  of  “ the  Speaker’s  ” address. 


Lesson  CCC. — October  the  twenty-seventh. 

The  Zenaida  Dove. 

Audubon,  the  celebrated  ornithologist,  observes,  that  the 
cooing  of  the  Zenaida  dove  is  so  peculiar  that  one  who 
hears  it  for  the  first  time  naturally  stops  to  ask,  “ What  bird 
is  that  ? ” A man  who  was  once  a pirate  (says  he)  assured 
me  that  several  times,  while  at  certain  wells  dug  in  burn- 
ing shelly  sands,  the  soft  and  melancholy  cry  of  the  doves 
awoke  in  his  breast  feelings  which  had  long  slumbered, 
melted  his  heart  to  repentance,  and  caused  him  to  linger 
at  the  spot  in  a state  of  mind  which  he  only  who  compares  . 
.the  wretchedness  of  guilt  within  him,  with  the  happiness 
of  former  innocence,  can  truly  feel.  He  said  he  never 
left  the  place  without  increased  fears  of  futurity,  asso- 
ciated as  he  was,  although  I believe  by  force,  with  a band 
of  the  most  desperate  villains  that  ever  annoyed  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Florida  coasts. 

So  deeply  moved  was  he  by  the  notes  of  any  bird,  and 
especially  by  those  of  a dove,  the  only  soothing  sounds  he 
ever  heard  during  his  life  of  horrors,  that,  through  these 
plaintive  notes,  and  them  alone,  he  was  induced  to  escape 
from  his  vessel,  abandon  his  turbulent  companions,  and 
return  to  a family  deploring  his  absence.  After  paying 
a parting  visit  to  those  wells,  and  listening  once  more  to  the 
cooings  of  the  Zenaida  dove,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in 
supplications  for  mercy,  and  once  more  became  what  a poet 
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has  denominated  “ the  noblest  work  of  God,”  an  honest 
man.  His  escape  was  effected  amidst  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, but  no  danger  seemed  to  him  comparable  to  the 
danger  of  living  in  the  violation  of  laws  human  and 
divine ; and  now  he  lives  in  peace  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends. 

The  Zenaida  dove  always  places  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  artlessly  at  the  foot  of  a low  bush,  and  so  ex- 
posed that  it  is  easily  discovered  by  any  one  searching  for 
it.  Sometimes,  however,  it  uses  great  discrimination, 
placing  it  between  two  or  more  tufts  of  grass,  the  tops  of 
which  it  manages  to  bend  over,  so  as  completely  to  conceal 
it.  The  sand  is  slightly  scooped  out,  and  the  nest  is  com- 
posed of  slender  dried  blades  of  grass,  matted  in  a circular 
form,  and  imbedded  amid  dry  leaves  and  twigs.  The 
fabric  is  more  compact  than  the  nest  of  any  other  pigeon 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  it  being  sufficiently  solid  to 
enable  a person  to  carry  the  eggs  or  young  in  it  with  secu- 
rity. The  eggs  are  two,  pure  white  and  translucent. 
When  sitting  on  them,  or  when  her  young  are  still  small, 
this  bird  rarely  removes  from  them,  unless  an  attempt  be 
made  to  catch  her,  which  she  however  evades  with  great 
dexterity.  On  several  occasions  of  this  kind,  I have 
thought  that  the  next  moment  would  render  me  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  these  doves  alive.  Her  beautiful  eye  was 
steadily  bent  on  mine,  in  which  she  must  have  discovered 
my  intention ; her  body  was  gently  made  to  retire  side- 
wise  to  the  farthest  edge  of  her  nest ; as  my  hand  drew 
nearer  to  her,  and  just  as  I imagined  that  I had  hold  of 
her,  off  she  glided  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  taking 
# towing  at  once.  She  would  then  alight  within  a few 
yards  of  me  and  watch  my  motions  with  so  much  sorrow 
that  her  wings  dropped,  and  her  whole  frame  trembled  as 
if  suffering  from  intense  cold.  Who  could  stand  such  a 
scene  of  despair  ? I left  the  mother  to  her  offspring. 

1.  Where  does  the  Zenaida  dove  place  her  nest  ? 

2.  Of  what  materials  is  the  nest  composed  ? 


Lesson  CCCI.  — October  the  twenty-eighth. 
Artesian  Wells. 

An  Artesian  well  is  a subterranean  fountain  of  pure 
water,  which  is  obtained  by  boring  vertically  down 
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through  one  or  more  of  the  geological  strata  of  the  earth, 
till  the  perforation  reaches  a porous  gravel  bed  containing 
water,  placed  under  such  incumbent  pressure  as  to  cause  it 
to  ascend  to  the  surface,  or  to  a height  convenient  for  the 
operation  of  a pump.  It  is  said  that  Artesian  wells  derive 
their  name  from  the  ancient  French  province  of  Artois, 
where  for  many  centuries  they  have  been  used,  although 
their  adoption  in  this  country  is  very  recent. 

The  operations  employed  for  penetrating  the  soil  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  practised  by  the  miner,  in  boring 
to  find  metallic  veins ; but  the  excavator  of  Artesian  wells 
must  resort  to  peculiar  expedients  to  prevent  the  purer 
water,  which  comes  from  deep  strata,  mingling  with  the 
cruder  waters  of  the  alluvial  beds  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  &c.  In  London  and  its  vicinity  there  are  now  a 
great  many  of  these  wells,  which  have  been  perforated 
through  the  immensely  thick  bed  of  London  clay,  and 
even  through  some  portions  of  the  subjacent  chalk. 

If  we  admit  that  the  numerous  springs  which  issue 
from  the  ground  proceed  from  the  infiltration  of  the 
waters  progressively  condensed  in  rain,  dew,  &c.,  the 
theory  of  these  interior  streamlets  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  upper  stratum  is  perforated,  the  waters 
may  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  upon 
the  lower  strata,  and  even  overflow  the  surface  in  a con- 
stant stream,  provided  the  level  from  which  they  proceed 
be  proportionally  higher. 

In  the  progress  of  the  boring,  frequent  veins  of  water 
are  passed  through  ; but  as  these  are  small  streams,  and 
perhaps  impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  the  oper- 
ation is  carried  on  until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a main 
spring,  which  will  flow  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If 
this  has  its  source  in  a neighbouring  hill,  the  water  will 
frequently  rise  up,  and  produce  a continued  fountain  ; but 
if  the  spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  the  boring  is  effected,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  dig  a well  of  considerable  size  down  to  that 
level,  in  order  to  form  a reservoir  into  which  the  water 
may  flow,  and  whence  it  must  be  raised  by  a pump. 


1.  How  are  Artesian  wells  obtained  ? — and  from  what  province  in 
France  are  they  named  ? 

2.  What  frequently  happens  if  the  water  has  its  source  in  a neigh- 
bouring hill  ? 

3.  If  the  spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 

ground,  what  then  ? . ■ • - 

T 6 
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Lesson  CCCII. — October  tiie  twenty-ninth. 
George  Alexander  Stevens. 

The  following  original  letter  of  this  celebrated  “ lecturer 
on  heads  ” is  characteristic  of  the  man : — 

“Yarmouth  Gaol. 

“Dear  Sir, — When  I parted  from  you  at  Doncaster, 
I imagined,  long  before  this,  to  have  met  with  some  oddi- 
ties worth  acquainting  you  with.  It  is  grown  a fashion 
of  late  to  write  lives.  I have  now,  and  for  a long  time 
have  had,  leisure  enough  to  write  mine,  but  want  materials 
for  the  latter  part  of  it.  For  my  existence  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  living,  but  what  the  painters  term  still 
life;  having,  since  February  13,  been  confined  in  this 
gaol  for  a London  debt.  As  a hunted  deer  is  always 
shunned  by  the  happier  herd,  so  am  I deserted  by  the 
company,  my  share  taken  off,  and  no  support  left,  save 
what  my  wife  can  spare  me  out  of  hers  : 

“ Deserted  in  my  utmost  need, 

By  those  my  former  bounty  fed.” 

“ With  economy,  which  till  now  I was  a stranger  to,  I 
have  made  shift  hitherto  to  victual  my  little  garrison,  but 
then  it  has  been  with  the  aid  of  my  good  friends  and 
allies — my  clothes.  This  week’s  eating  finished  my  last 
waistcoat,  and  next  I must  atone  for  my  errors  on  bread 
. and  water. 

“ Themistocles  had  so  many  towns  to  furnish  his  tables, 
and  a whole  city  bore  the  charge  of  his  meals.  In  some 
respects  I am  like  him,  for  I am  furnished  by  the  labours 
of  a multitude.  A wig  has  fed  me  two  days ; the  trim- 
mings of  a waistcoat  as  long ; a pair  of  velvet  breeches 
paid  my  washerwoman ; and  a ruffled  shirt  has  found  me  in 
shaving.  My  coats  I swallowed  by  degrees ; the  sleeves 
I breakfasted  upon  for  weeks ; the  body,  skirts,  &c.,  served 
me  for  dinner  two  months ; my  silk  stockings  have  paid 
my  lodgings,  and  two  pair  of  new  pumps  enabled  me  to 
smoke  several  pipes.  It  is  incredible  how  my  appetite 
(barometer-like)  rises  in  proportion  as  my  necessities 
make  their  terrible  advances.  I here  could  say  something 
droll  about  a stomach ; but  it  is  ill  jesting  with  edge- 
tools,  and  I am  sure  that  is  the  sharpest  thing  about  me. 

“ You  may  think  I can  have  no  sense  of  my  condition, 
that  while  I am  thus  wretched,  I should  offer  at  ridicule. 
But,  sir,  people  constituted  like  me,  with  a dispropor- 
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tionate  levity  of  spirits,  are  always  most  merry  when 
they  are  most  miserable ; and  quicken,  like  the  eyes  of 
the  consumptive,  which  are  always  brightest  the  nearer  a 
patient  approaches  to  dissolution.  However,  sir,  to  show 
that  I am  not  entirely  lost  to  all  reflection,  I think  myself 
poor  enough  to  want  a favour,  and  humble  enough  to  ask 
it.  Here,  sir,  I might  make  an  encomium  on  your  good 
nature,  humanity,  &c. ; but  I shall  not  pay  so  bad  a com- 
pliment to  your  understanding,  as  to  endeavour,  by  a 
parade  of  phrases,  to  win  it  over  to  my  interest.  If  you 
could,  any  night  at  a concert,  make  a small  collection  for 
me,  it  might  be  a means  of  my  obtaining  my  liberty ; and 
you  know,  sir,  the  first  people  of  rank  abroad  will  per- 
form the  most  friendly  offices  for  the  sick ; be  not  there- 
fore offended  at  the  request  of  a poor  (though  deservedly 
punished)  debtor. 

“ To  Dr.  Miller,  Doncaster.”  “ G.  A.  STEVENS.” 

1 . Repeat  G.  A.  Stevens’s  humorous  account  of  the  produce  of  his 
wardrobe. 

2.  Who  was  Themistoclcs  ? 

3.  What  does  the  writer  say  of  people  who  have  a disproportionate 
levity  of  spirits  ? 


Lesson  CCCUL — October  the  thirtieth. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  time  was  young, 
When  birds  conversed  as  well  as  sung, 
When  use  of  speech  was  not  confined 
Merely  to  brutes  of  human  kind  ; 

A forward  Hare,  of  swiftness  vain, 

The  genius  of  the  neighbouring  plain, 
Would  oft  deride  the  drudging  crowd  ; 

For  geniuses  are  .ever  proud: 

He’d  boast,  his  flight  ’twere  vain  to  follow, 
For  dog  and  horse,  he’d  beat  them  hollow ; 
Nay,  if  he  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
Outstrip  his  brethren  half  a length. 

A Tortoise  heard  his  vain  oration, 

And  vented  thus  his  indignation : 

“ Oh,  Puss  ! it  bodes  thee  dire  disgrace, 
When  I defy  thee  to  the  race. 

Come,  ’tis  a match,  nay,  no  denial ; 

I’ll  lay  my  shell  upon  the  trial,” 
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’Twas  done,  and  done  — all  fair — a bet — 
Judges  prepared,  and  distance  set. 

The  scampering  Hare  outstript  the  wind, 
The  creeping  Tortoise  lagg’d  behind, 

And  scarce  had  pass’d  a single  pole, 

When  Puss  had  almost  reach’d  the  goal. 

“ Friend  Tortoise,”  quoth  the  jeering  Hare, 
“ Your  burden’s  more  than  you  can  bear ; 
To  help  your  speed,  it  were  as  well 
That  I should  ease  you  of  your  shell; 

Jog  on  a little  faster,  pr’ythee ; 

I’ll  take  a nap  and  then  be  with  thee.” 

So  said,  so  done ; and  safely  sure  ; 

For  say,  what  conquest  more  secure  ? 
Whene’er  he  waked,  (that’s  all  that’s  in  it,) 
He  could  o’ertake  him  in  a minute. 

The  Tortoise  heard  his  taunting  jeer, 
But  still  resolved  to  persevere, 

Still  drawl’d  along,  as  who  should  say, 

“ I’ll  win,  like  Fabius,  by  delay:” 

On  to  the  goal  securely  crept, 

While  Puss,  unknowing,  soundly  slept. 

The  bets  were  won,  the  Hare  awoke. 

When  thus  the  victor  Tortoise  spoke : 

“ Puss,  though  I own  thy  quicker  parts, 
Things  are  not  always  done  by  starts ; 

You  may  deride  my  awkward  pace, 

But  slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.” 


Lesson  CCCIV.  — October  the  thirty-first. 

The  Bigoted  Sceptic. 

What  shall  we  say  to  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  cha- 
racters, a bigoted  Sceptic  ? who  resists  the  force  of  proof, 
where  he  has  every  temptation  to  be  convinced;  who 
ought  to  sigh  for  reputation,  and  to  bless  the  man  who 
has  reasoned  him  to  silence.  Bigotry  in  him  is  pure, 
unadulterated  vice.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  losing  an  opinion 
on  which  his  happiness  depends,  but  the  fear  of  losing  an 
opinion,  merely  because  it  is  an  opinion ; and  this  is  the 
very  essence  of  obstinacy  and  pride. 

Where  men  pretend  to  nothing,  the  world  is  indulgent 
to  their  faults  ; but  it  well  behoves  those  who  lord  it,  in 
words  and  thoughts,  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they 
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be  consistent  in  their  conduct,  and  perfectly  free  from 
those  faults  which  they  so  liberally  impute  to  others. 

Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  illiberality,  are  bad  enough  in 
a simple  state;  but  when  men  of  slender  information, 
narrow  views,  and  obstinate  dispositions,  insult  the  feel- 
ings of  such  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  have  fixed  their 
faith  on  an  amiable  and  benevolent  religion,  we  are  called 
upon  by  common  sense,  and  by  common  spirit,  to  resist 
and  extinguish  this  dynasty  of  fools. 

To  those  great  men,  on  whom  God  has  breathed  a 
larger  portion  of  his  spirit,  and  sent  into  the  world  to 
enlarge  the  empire  of  talents  and  of  truth,  mankind  will 
ever  pay  a loyal  obedience.  They  are  our  natural  leaders; 
they  are  the  pillars  of  fire  which  brighten  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  make  straight  the  paths  of  the  wilderness. 
They  must  move  on  before  us.  But  while  we  give  loose 
to  our  natural  veneration  for  great  talents,  let  us  not 
mistake  laxity  for  liberality ; the  indelicate  boldness  of  a 
froward  disposition  for  the  grasping  strength  and  impul- 
sive curiosity  of  an  original  mind.  Eet  us  steadily  dis- 
countenance the  efforts  of  bad  men  and  of  shallow  men 
to  darken  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  to 
bring  into  ridicule  and  contempt  the  religion  of  their 
country,  and  to  gratify  some  popular  talent,  at  the  expense 
of  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind. 

Bigotry  and  intolerance  are  their  terms  of  alarm ; and 
some  foundation  for  alarm,  in  truth,  there  may  be : but 
the  danger  is  not,  that  the  world  should  again  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  men  who  will  dictate  a peculiar  belief, 
but  of  men  who  will  prohibit  all  belief ; who  will  enforce 
incredulity  with  monastic  rigour,  and  annex  a papal  infal- 
libility to  the  decisions  of  the  sceptical  school.  The 
danger  is,  that  having  escaped  from  one  age  of  darkness, 
where  nothing  was  called  in  question,  we  shall  fall  into 
another  where  everything  is  discussed ; that,  having 
reduced  the  power  of  one  order  of  men,  who  would  have 
‘ hindered  us  from  doubting,  we  shall  have  to  struggle  with 
another  who  would  hinder  us  from  deciding ; that  the  fires 
of  persecution  may  be  lighted  up  to  support  an  orthodox 
scepticism,  and  to  check  the  heresy  of  piety. 


1.  What  i9  the  very  essence  of  obstinacy  and  pride  ? 

2.  For  what  object  are  wc  to  discountenance  the  efforts  of  bad  and 
shallow  men? 

3.  In  what  danger  is  the  world  at  present  ss  regards  belief  and  un- 
belief ? 
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Lesson  CCCY. — November  the  first. 

Earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

On  this  day,  in  1755,  a most  dreadful  earthquake  hap- 
pened at  Lisbon.  Early  in  the  morning,  a thick  fog  arose, 
which  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  no 
wind  was  stirring,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  weather  was 
as  warm  as  in  June  or  July  in  Britain.  At  thirty-five 
minutes  after  nine,  without  the  least  warning,  except  a 
rumbling  noise  like  the  artificial  thunder  in  our  theatres, 
a most  dreadful  earthquake  shook,  by  quick  but  short 
vibrations,  the  foundations  of  all  the  city,  so  that  many 
buildings  instantly  fell.  Then,  with  a pause  scarcely 
perceptible,  the  nature  of  the  motions  was  changed,  and 
the  houses  were  tossed  from  side  to  side  with  a motion 
like  that  of  a stage  waggon  violently  driven  over  rough 
stones.  This  second  shock  laid  almost  the  whole  city  in 
ruins,  with  a prodigious  slaughter  of  the  people.  The 
earthquake  lasted  in  all  about  six  minutes. 

About  noon  there  was  another  shock ; when  the  walls 
of  several  houses  that  yet  remained,  opened  from  top  to 
bottom  more  than  a quarter  of  a yard,  and  afterwards 
closed  again  so  exactly  that  scarce  any  mark  of  the  injury 
was  left.  By  an  act  of  humanity  and  generosity  which 
conferred  the  highest  honour  on  the  British  parliament  and 
nation,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  was  voted  for  the  use  of  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  the  Portuguese  metropolis,  and 
supplies  to  this  amount  in  corn,  flour,  and  rice,  with  other 
necessaries,  were  shipped. without  delay  for  Portugal,  and 
proved  a most  welcome  and  seasonable  relief. 

“ Towers,  temples,  palaces. 

Flung  from  their  deep  foundations,  roof  on  roof 
Crush'd  horrible,  and  pile  on  pile  o’ertum’d, 

Fall  total. 

How  greatly  terrible,  how  dark  and  deep. 

The  purposes  of  Heaven  1 At  once  o’erthrown. 

White  age  and  youth,  the  guilty  and  the  just, 

Oh,  seemingly  severe  1 promiscuous  fall. 

Reason,  whose  daring  eye  in  vain  explores 

The  fearful  providence,  confused,  subdued 

To  silence  and  amazement,  with  due  praise 

Acknowledges  th’  Almighty,  and  adores 

His  will  unerring,  wisest,  justest,  best !” — Mallet. 

1.  What  happened  on  this  day,  In  1755  ? 

2.  What  did  the  British  parliament  and  nation  ? 
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Lesson  CCCVI. — November  the  second. 

Fugitive  Nature  of  Political  Writings. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  political  opposition  and  animosity, 
that  writings  in  support  of  party  opinion  are  interesting 
only  to  the  country  and  period  to  which  they  relate. 
There  is  generally  so  much  rancour,  violence,  and  ex- 
aggeration to  be  found  in  them,  that  they  rather  disgust 
than  please  the  wise  and  the  moderate,  and  afford  but 
little  entertainment  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  most  masterly  performances  in 
this  way  should,  like  meteors,  blaze  only  for  a short  space, 
and  then  vanish  into  “thin  air.”  In  spite  of  the  fine 
language,  the  brilliant  metaphors,  and  the  lofty  periods, 
with  which  they  may  be  embellished — in  spite  of  the 
neat  type  and  elegant  binding  with  which  they  may  be 
ushered  into  the  world,  still  they  are  generally  doomed 
soon  to  perish,  and, 

“ Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision, 

Leave  not  a wreck  behind.  ” 

One  of  the  very  few  productions  of  this  kind  that  have 
escaped  oblivion,  is  the  far-famed  “Letters  of  Junius,” 
which  have  been  preserved,  not  for  the  subject-matter 
they  contain,  but  for  the  pure,  classical,  and  energetic 
style  in  which  they  are  written,  and  partly,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  impenetrable  mystery  which,  to  this  day, 
envelopes  the  author  of  these  wonderful  letters. 

While  posterity  continue  to  admire  the  masterly  and 
eloquent  writings  of  a Swift,  an  Addison,  a Steele,  a John- 
son, &c.,  which  are  calculated  for  general  entertainment 
and  instruction,  it  is  seldom  we  inquire  for  their  political 
tracts,  the  subjects  of  which  are  grown  out  of  date,  and 
are,  besides,  with  some  exceptions,  of  a nature  which  does 
little  honour  to  the  writers,  as  they  rather  exhibit  the 
prejudices,  the  selfishness,  and  bitterness  of  human  nature, 
than  its  noble  and  generous  feelings.  Not  that  we  mean 
to  say,  that  a well-timed  and  well-written  political  warn- 
ing, or  even  philippic,  which  advances  nothing  but  truth, 
and  has  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  public  good,  is 
not  deserving  of  praise.  But  how  few  are  there  of  such 
a description ! Instead  of  candour,  moderation,  and  libe- 
rality, do  we  not  much  oftener  find  the  very  opposite 
qualities  characterize  our  political  productions — hatred. 
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rancour,  unsparing  abuse,  and  the  most  malignant  asper- 
sion of  private  character  ? 

1.  What  work  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  respect  to  politi- 
cal writings  ? — and  on  what  account  is  it  so  ? 

2.  What  do  we  generally  find  instead  of  candour,  &c.,  in  these 
writings  ? 


Lesson  CCCYII.  — November  the  third. 

The  Art  of  Perspective. 

Perspective  is  that  branch  of  optics  which  teaches  the 
art  of  representing  objects  on  a plane  surface,  in  the  man- 
ner they  appear  under  the  peculiarities  incident  to  dis- 
tance and  height.  It  is  consequently  a science  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  painter. 

In  a practical  sense,  perspective  is  the  art  of  drawing, 
according  to  the  principles  of  geometry,  the  true  repre- 
sentations of  real  objects;  and  is  divided  into  lineal  per- 
spective, which  relates  to  the  position, 'form,  magnitude, 
&c.,  of  the  several  lines  or  contours  of  objects,  and  aerial 
perspective,  which  has  principally  a reference  to  the 
colouring  and  shading  of  distant  objects. 

Suppose  we  view  a point  situated  beyond  an  upright 
transparent  plane,  as  a glass  window,  the  spot  where  a 
straight  line  from  the  eye  to  this  point  will  go  through 
the  window  is  the  perspective  representation  of  it ; for  the 
eye  views  all  objects  by  means  of  rays  of  light,  which 
proceed  from  it,  to  the  different  points  of  the  object,  in 
straight  lines. 

Let  us  then  imagine  a spectator  to  be  looking  at  a 
prospect  without  doors,  from  within,  through  a glass  win- 
dow ; he  will  perceive  not  only  the  vast  extent  which  so 
small  an  aperture  will  admit  to  be  seen  by  his  eye,  but 
also  the  shapes,  size,  and  situation  of  every  object  upon 
the  glass.  If  the  objects  are  near  the  window,  the  spaces 
which  they  take  upon  the  glass  will  be  proportionably 
larger  than  when  they  are  at  a greater  distance ; if  they 
are  parallel  to  the  window,  then  their  shapes  upon  the 
glass  will  be  parallel  also ; but  if  they  are  oblique,  then 
their  shapes  will  be  oblique,  and  so  on.  And  he  will 
always  perceive,  that  as  he  alters  the  situation  of  his  eye, 
the  situation  of  the  objects  upon  the  window  will  be 
altered  also  : if  he  raises  his  eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  rise  higher  upon  the  window ; and 
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the  contrary,  if  he  lowers  it.  And  so  in  every  situation 
of  the  eye,  the  objects  upon  the  window  will  seem  to  rise 
higher  or  lower ; and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  whole 
prospect  will  be  proportionably  greater  or  less,  as  the  eye 
is  elevated  or  depressed;  and  the  horizon  will,  in  every 
situation  of  the  eye,  be  upon  a level  with  it : that  is,  the 
imaginary  line  which  parts  the  earth  and  sky  will  seem  to 
be  raised  as  far  above  the  ground  upon  which  the  spec- 
tator stands  as  his  eye  is. 

Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window,  keeping  his 
head  steady,  draws  the  figure  of  an  object  seen  through 
it  upon  the  glass  with  a pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pen- 
✓ cil  touched  the  object,  he  would  then  have  a true  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  in  perspective,  as  it  appears  to  his 
eye:  for  as  vision  is  occasioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming 
in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  visible 
object,  it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the  trans- 
parent plane  through  which  all  those  pencils  of  rays  re- 
spectively pass,  an  exact  representation  must  be  formed 
of  the  object,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that  particular 
position,  and  at  that  determined  distance.  And  were 
pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn  on  transparent 
planes,  this  simple  operation,  with  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  founded,  would  comprise  the  whole  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  perspective. 

1.  What  is  perspective  ? 

2.  Into  what  is  it  divided  ? 

3.  What  will  a spectator  at  the  window  perceive,  as  he  alters  his 
situation  ? 


Lesson  CCCYIIL — November  the  fourth. 

Character  of  the  Hindus. 

The  Hindus  (or,  as  the  word  is  more  frequently  spelt, 
Hindoos,)  are  a meek,  superstitious,  charitable  people ; a 
character  formed  by  their  temperance,  custom,  and  reli- 
gion. They  are  almost  strangers  to  those  passions  that 
form  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  our  lives. 

Ambition  .is  effectually  restrained  by  their  religion, 
which  has,  by  an  insurmountable  barrier,  confined  every 
individual  to  a limited  sphere ; and  those  follies  arising 
from  intemperance  and  excess  of  all  kinds  are  completely 
curbed  by  their  abstaining  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 
But  they  are  strangers  to  that  vigour  of  mind,  and  all  the 
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virtues  grafted  on  those  passions  which  actuate  our  more 
active  spirits.  They  prefer  a lazy  apathy,  and,  frequently, 
quote  this  saying  from  some  favourite  book:  “It  is 
better  to  sit  than  to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to  sit,  to  sleep 
than  to  wake,  and  death  is  best  of  all.” 

Their  temperature,  and  the  enervating  heat  of  the 
climate,  starve  all  natural  passions,  and  leave  them  only 
avarice,  which  preys  most  on  the  narrowest  minds.  This 
bias  to  avarice  is  also  promoted  by  the  oppression  of  their 
government,  which  comes  with  a spoiler’s  hand,  and 
ravishes  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  To  counteract  this, 
the  Hindus  bury  their  money  under  ground ; and  they 
will  suffer  death  rather  than  betray  it.  The  Hindus  of 
the  lower  provinces  are  a slight-made  people.  Rice  is 
their  chief  food,  and  it  seems  to  afford  but  poor  nourish- 
ment; for  strong,  robust  men  are  seldom  seen  among 
them. 

Though  the  people  in  general  are  healthy,  yet  they 
rarely  attain  to  any  great  age ; which  is  in  some  measure 
made  up  to  them  by  an  early  maturity.  The  spring  of 
life  is  but  of  short  duration,  and  the  organs  decay  before 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  can  attain  to  any  perfection. 
No  wonder  then,  that,  with  such  customs,  such  bodies, 
and  such  minds,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  every  invader. 


1.  Of  what  country  are  the  Hindus  ? 

2.  What  favourite  saying  do  the  Hindus  frequently  quote  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  duration  of  their  lives  ? 


Lesson  CCCIX. — November  the  fifth. 

Gunpowder  Plot. 

The  Catholics,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  fa- 
vour from  James  I.,  formed  a conspiracy  to  blow  up  the 
parliament  house.  Catesby,  Piercy,  and  Guy  Fawkes, 
hired  a house  adjoining  that  in  which  the  parliament  as- 
sembled ; and  finding  that  a cellar  was  to  be  let  under  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  renting  it, 
and,  forming  a communication  between  Piercy’s  house 
and  it,  deposited  there  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  dreadful  secret,  though  communicated  to  above 
twenty  persons,  had  been  faithfully  kept  during  the  space 
of  near  a year  and  a half.  Ten  days,  however,  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  Lord  Monteagle,  a Catholic,  received 
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a letter,  written  in  mysterious  terms,  to  warn  him  against 
attendance  in  parliament  on  that  day.  This  circumstance 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  on  the  eve  of  the 
designed  execution.  About  midnight  SirThomas  Knevet, 
a justice  of  peace,  was  sent  with  proper  attendants;  and 
before  the  door  of  the  vault  finding  Fawkes,  who  had 
just  finished  all  his  preparations,  he  immediately  seized 
him,  and,  turning  over  the  fagots,  discovered  the  powder. 

The  matches  and  everything  proper  for  setting  fire  to 
the  train  were  taken  in  Fawkes’s  pocket;  who,  finding  his 
guilt  now  apparent,  and  seeing  no  refuge  but  in  boldness 
and  despair,  expressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of 
sweetening  his  own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies.  Before 
the  council  he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed 
even  with  scorn  and  disdain  ; refusing  to  discover  his  ac- 
complices, and  showing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise. 

This  obstinacy  lasted  two  or  three  days ; but  being  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  his  guilt  and  danger, 
and  the  rack  being  just  shown  to  him,  his  courage,  fa- 
tigued with  so  long  an  effort,  and  unsupported  by  hope  or 
society,  at  last  failed  him ; and  he  made  a full  discovery 
of  all  the  conspirators.  Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other 
criminals  fled  immediately  to  the  country  upon  the  seizure 
of  Fawkes  ; but  they  were  closely  pursued,  and,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  were  either  killed,  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  hanged.  Garnet  also,  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  for- 
warding the  plot,  was  executed. 


1.  What  conspiracy  did  the  Catholics  form  ? 

2.  What  happened  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  ? 

3.  What  did  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  about  midnight  ? 

4.  What  was  discovered  on  turning  over  the  fagots  ? 


Lesson  CCCX.  — November  the  sixth. 
Princess  Charlotte. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1817,  expired  the  much-beloved 
Charlotte,  Princess  of  Wales,  daughter  of  King  George  IY., 
and  consort  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  (now  Leopold  I., 
King  of  Belgium).  Her  child,  to  which  she  had  just 
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given  birth,  was  interred  in  the  same  tomb  with  its  un- 
fortunate mother. 

‘ I*) ! where  youth  and  beauty  lie, 

Cold  within  the  tomb  ! 

As  the  Spring’s  first  violets  die, 

Wither’d  in  their  bloom. 

“ O’er  the  young  and  buried  bride 
Let  the  cypress  wave  — 

A kingdom’s  hope,  a kingdom’s  pride, 

Lie  hid  in  yonder  grave. 

“ Place  the  vain-expected  child 
Gently  near  her  breast ! 

It  never  wept,  it  never  smiled. 

But  seeks  its  mother’s  rest 

“ Hark  1 we  hear  the  general  cry ! 

Hark  ! the  passing  bell  1 
A thousand — thousand  bosoms  sigh 
A long  and  last  farewell.” 


“ Hark  ! forth  from  the  abyss  a voice  proceeds, 

A long,  low,  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound. 

Such  as  arises  when  a nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  j 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground, 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown’d ; 

And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief, 

She  clasps  a babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

“ Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 

Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head? 

In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 

The  mother  of  a moment,  o’er  thy  boy, 

Death  hush’d  that  pang  for  ever  ; with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill’d  the  Imperial  isles  so  full  it  seems  to  cloy. 

“ Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 

Oh  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored ! 

Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 

And  Freedom’s  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One ; for  she  had  pour’d 
Her  orison  for  thee,  and  o’er  thy  head  t 

Beheld  her  Iris. — Thou,  too,  lonely  Lord, 

And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 

The  husband  of  a year!  the  father  of  the  dead! 

“ Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made ; 

The  bridal’s  fruit  is  ashes  i in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair’d  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 

The  love  of  millions ! How  we  did  entrust 
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Futurity  to  her ! and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless’d 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem’d 
Like  stars  to  shepherds’  eyes — 'twas  but  a meteor  beam’d.” 

Byron. 


Lesson  CCCXI.  — November  the  seventh. 

Fata  Morgana. 

The  singular  aerial  phenomenon,  to  which  the  name  of 
Fata  Morgana  has  been  given,  is  observed  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina.  This  atmospherical  refraction  is  not,  however, 
altogether  confined  to  that  locality,  it  having  occasionally 
been  seen  on  our  own  coasts.  But  we  will  describe  it  as  it 
there  appears : — When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point 
whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  45°  on 
the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  current,  — 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and  the  waters  are  pressed 
up  by  currents  to  a great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel, — the  spectator  being  placed  on  an  eminence,  with 
his  back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains 
of  Messina  rising  like  a wall  behind  it,  and  forming  the 
back-ground  of  the  picture, — on  a sudden  there  appears 
in  the  water,  as  in  a catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied 
objects — numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches,  castles, 
well-delineated  regular  columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  pa- 
laces, with  balconies  and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees, 
delightful  plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  and  many  other  things,  in  their  natural 
colours  and  proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  of  the  short 
period  of  time  while  the  above-mentioned  causes  remain. 
All  these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Fata  Morgana, 
are  proved  by  the  accurate  observations  of  the  coast  and 
town  of  Reggio,  by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived  from  objects 
on  shore. 

If  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  we  before  described, 
the  atmosphere  be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour  and 
dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  or  rarified  by  the  sun,  it  then  hap- 
pens, that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a curtain  extended  along 
the  channel  to  the  height  of  above  forty  palms,  and  nearly 
down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of  the 
same  objects  not  only  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
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sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  though  not  so  distinctly  or 
well  defined  as  the  former  objects  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  if 
the  air  be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same  time 
dewy,  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  then  the  above-men- 
tioned objects  will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  first  case ; but  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed 
with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prismatic  colours. 

1.  Where  are  the  Straits  of  Messina  ? 

2.  Describe  this  aerial  phenomenon  as  it  appears  on  the  sea  of  Reggio. 

3.  What  is  its  appearance  when  the  atmosphere  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  vapour  ? 

4.  How  does  it  appear  when  the  air  is  slightly  hazy  ? 


Lesson  CCCXII. — November  the  eighth. 

Capture  of  Warsaw. 

On  this  day,  in  1794,  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarof,  after  a most  bloody 
action,  in  which  14,000  Poles  were  killed  and  10,000 
taken  prisoners.  The  cruel  Russian  afterwards  put  to 
the  sword  20,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

Suwarof  was  an  extraordinary  person,  a singular  mixture 
of  the  great  man  and  the  buffoon.  He  rose  at  four  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  He  often  changed  his  shirt  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  and  liis  whole  ward- 
robe consisted  of  regimentals  and  a sheep-skin  jacket  for 
dishabille.  He  was  cleanly  in  his  person,  frequently 
using  the  bath  ; but  he  banished  every  ornament,  and 
indulged  in  no  kind  of  luxury.  By  his  temperance  and  ac- 
tivity he  preserved  the  fire  of  youth  to  advanced  age. 

He  was  very  pious  according  to  his  mode,  performing 
himself,  and  enjoining  upon  others,  all  the  prescribed 
offices  of  devotion  with  great  punctuality  ; and  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals  he  read  lectures  on  religious  subjects 
to  those  about  him.  He  never  gave  the  signal  of  battle 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  kissing  a little 
image  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  he  always  carried  with  him. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  many  modern  languages,  but 
declined  all  political  or  diplomatic  correspondence,  saying 
that  a pen  did  not  suit  the  hand  of  a soldier. 

By  his  familiar  and  coarse  manners,  his  disregard  of 
luxury,  and  contempt  of  danger,  he  became  the  darling  of 
his  soldiers,  while  the  principal  officers  were  his  secret 
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enemies  on  account  of  the  strict  duty  he  exacted,  and  the 
privations  to  which  he  subjected  them. 

It  was  his  maxim  that  a general  should  always  be  in 
front  of  his  army,  for  that  “the  head  should  never  wait 
for  the  tail.”  In  such  military  apothegms  he  abounded. 
In  courage,  enterprise,  and  rapidity,  he  had  no  superior 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  excelled  in  the  last-mentioned  qua- 
lity by  Buonaparte ; but  the  critics  in  the  art  of  war  have 
censured  him  for  want  of  depth  in  his  combinations  and 
skill  in  his  manoeuvres,  as  well  as  for  violating  humanity 
in  his  victories. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1794  7 

2.  What  did  Suwarof  after  he  had  taken  the  city  ? 

3.  By  what  did  he  become  the  darling  of  his  soldiers  ? 

4.  For  what  have  the  critics  censured  him  ? 


Lesson  CCCXIII. — November  the  ninth. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

King  Richard  I.,  in  the  year  1189,  first  changed  the 
bailiffs  of  London  into  Mayors,  and  by  their  example  others 
were  afterwards  appointed.  The  order  of  the  procession 
in  the  city  of  London,  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day,  is  well 
described  in  the  following  parody  of  a speech  in  Shaks- 
peare’s  Henry  V. 

“ Suppose  that  yon  have  seen 
The  new-appointed  mayor  at  Queen  Stairs 
Embark  his  royalty:  his  own  Company 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  gazers  pleasing, 

Painted  with  different  fancies ; — have  beheld 
Upon  the  golden  galleries  music  playing, 

And  the  horns  echo,  which  do  take  the  lead 
Of  other  sounds : now  view  the  city  barge 
Draw  its  huge  bottom  through  the  furrow’d  Thames, 
Breasting  the  adverse  surge : O do  but  think 
You  stand  in  Temple  Gardens,  and  behold 
London  herself  in  her  proud  stream  afloat, 

For  so  appears  this  fleet  of  magistracy 
Holding  due  course  to  Westminster.” 

Here  the  Lord  Mayor  lands,  and  proceeds  to  the  Ex- 
chequer to  be  sworn ; after  this,  he  returns  by  water,  and 
disembarks  at  Blackfriars.  The  cavalcade  advances  to 
Guildhall  amidst  admiring  crowds  of  citizens,  their  wives 
and  children.  The  following  is  a somewhat  bombastic 
account  of  the  ceremonies  : — 

“ Scarce  the  shrill  trumpet  or  the  echoing  horn. 

With  zeal  impatient,  chides  the  tardy  morn, 
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When  Thames,  meandering  as  toy  channel  strays, 

Its  ambient  -wave  Augusta’s  Lord  surveys: 

No  prouder  triumphs  -when,  -with  eastern  pride, 

The  burnish’d  galley  bursts  upon  the  tide. 

Thy  banks,  O Cydnus!  say — tho’  Egypt’s  queen 
With  soft  allurements  graced  the  glowing  scene  ; 
Though  silken  streamers  waved,  and  all  was  mute, 
Save  the  soft  trillings  of  the  mellow  lute  ; 

Though  spicy  torches  chased  the  lingering  gloom, 

And  zephyrs  blew  in  every  gale  perfume. 

But  soon,  as  pleased  they  win  their  watery  way, 
And  dash  from  bending  oars  the  scatter’d  spray. 

The  dome  wide  spreading  greets  th’  exploring  eyes, 
Where  erst  proud  Rufus  bade  his  courts  arise. 

Here  borne,  our  Civic  Chief  the  brazen  store,  . : 
With  pointing  fingers,  numbers  o’er  and  o’er ; 

Then  pleased,  around  him  greets  his  jocund  train, 

And  seeks  in  proud  array  his  new  domain. 

Returning  now,  the  ponderous  coach  of  state 
Rolls  o'er  the  stones  that  groan  beneath  its  weight ; 
And  as,  slow  paced,  amid  the  shouting  throng, 

Its  massive  frame  majestic  moves  along, 

The  prancing  steeds,  with  gilded  trappings  gay, 

Proud  of  the  load,  their  sceptred  lord  convey. 

Behind,  their  posts  a troop  attendant  gain, 

Press  the  gay  throng,  and  join  the  smiling  train ; 
While  martial  bands  with  nodding  plumes  appear. 

And  waving  streamers  close  the  gay  career. 

Here  too  a chief  the  opening  ranks  display, 

Whose  radiant  armour  shoots  a beamy  ray  j 
So  Britain  erst  beheld  her  troops  advance. 

And  prostrate  myriads  crouch  beneath  her  lance; 

But  though  no  more  when  threat’ning  danger's  nigh, 
The  glittering  cuisses  clash  the  warrior's  thigh,  — 
Aloft  no  more  the  nodding  plumage  bows. 

Or  polish’d  helm  bedecks  his  manly  brows, — 

A patriot  band  still  generous  Britain  boasts, 

To  guard  her  altars  and  protect  her  coasts  ; 

From  rude  attacks  her  sacred  name  to  shield,  - 
And  now,  as  ever,  teach  her  foe  to  yield.” 


Lesson  CCCXTV. — November  the  tenth. 

Scottish  Music. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a picturesque,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, a melancholy  country.  Long  tracts  of  mountainous 
deserts,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obscured  by 
misty  weather;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  resounding  with  the  fall  of  tor- 
rents ; a soil  so  rugged,  and  a clime  so  dreary,  as  in  many 
parts  to  admit  neither  the  amusements  of  pasturage  nor 
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the  labours  of  agriculture ; the  mournful  dashing  of  waves 
along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  intersect  the  country  ; the 
portentous  noises  which  every  change  of  the  wind,  and 
every  increase  and  diminution  of  the  waters,  are  apt  to 
raise  in  a lonely  region,  full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and 
caverns  ; the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appearance  of  such  a 
landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon : objects  like  these 
diffuse  a gloom  over  the  fancy  which  may  he  compatible 
enough  with  occasional  and  social  merriment,  but  cannot 
fail  to  tincture  the  thoughts  of  a native  in  the  hour  of 
silence  and  solitude.  If  these  people,  notwithstanding 
their  reformation  in  religion,  and  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  strangers,  still  retain  many  of  their  old 
superstitions,  we  need  not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they 
must  have  been  much  more  enslaved  to  the  horrors  of 
imagination,  when  beset  with  the  bugbear  of  Popery  and 
the  darkness  of  Paganism. 

What,  then,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  from  the 
fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poets,  of  such  a 
region  ? Strains  expressive  of  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the 
softer  passions  ? No  ; their  style  must  have  been  better 
suited  to  their  circumstances.  And  so  we  find,  in  fact, 
that  their  music  is.  The  wildest  irregularity  appears  in 
its  composition  : the  expression  is  warlike  and  melan- 
choly, and  approaches  even  to  the  terrible.  And  that 
their  poetry  is  almost  uniformly  mournful,  and  their  views 
of  nature  dark  and  dreary,  will  be  allowed  by  all  who 
admit  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  and  not  doubted  by  any 
who  believe  those  fragments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be 
genuine,  which  many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that 
country,  remember  to  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and 
were  then  taught  to  refer  to  a pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present  a 
very  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofty  hills  covered 
with  verdure;  clear  streams  winding  through  long  and 
beautiful  valleys ; trees  produced  without  culture,  here 
straggling  or  single,  and  there  crowding  into  little  groves 
and  bowers ; with  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
districts  alluded  to,  render  them  fit  for  pasturage  and 
favourable  to  romantic  leisure  and  tender  passion.  Se- 
veral of  the  old  Scotch  songs  take  their  names  from  the 
rivulets,  villages,  and  hills,  adjoining  to  the  Tweed,  near 
Melrose — a region  which  is  distinguished  by  charming 
varieties  of  rural  scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  consider 
the  face  of  the  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may 
properly  enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland. 
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And  all  their  songs  are  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressive 
of  love  and  tenderness,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  the 
tranquillity  of  pastoral  life. 

1.  What  is  the  characteristic  expression  of  Highland  music  ? 

2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  more  Southern  provinces  of  Scot- 
land. 

3.  Of  what  are  their  songs  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressive  ? 


Lesson  CCCXV. — November  the  eleventh. 

Opium. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  a species  of  poppy  (the 
Papaver  somniferum  of  Linnteus),  and  is  a native  of 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries,  hut  now  naturalized 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Opium  is  the  most  energetic 
of  narcotics,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  medicines ; but  we  have  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  for  asserting,  that  the  habi 
tual  use  of  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  health 
than  ardent  spirits  are,  and  that  it  has  of  late  been 
greatly  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  Indeed,  so  noto- 
rious is  this  fact,  that  the  subject  had  called  forth  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  different  insurance  offices,  who 
found  that  they  had  sustained  considerable  loss  from,  as 
well  as  that  a new  risk  had  been  created  by,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium. 

J)r.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  speaking  of 
the  opium-eaters  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  saw  in  a 
coffee-house  frequented  by  them,  says,  “Their  gestures 
were  frightful  ; those  who  were  completely  under  the 
influence  of  the  opium  talked  incoherently ; their  features 
were  flushed ; their  eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and 
the  general  expression  of  their  countenances  was  horribly 
wild.  The  effect  is  usually  produced  in  two  hours,  and 
lasts  four  or  five.  The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical, 
attendant  on  its  excitement,  is  terrible  ; the  appetite  is 
soon  destroyed,  and  every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles  ; the 
nerves  of  the  neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid : several  I have  seen  in  this  place  who  had  wry 
necks  and  contracted  fingers,  but  still  cannot  abandon 
the  custom.  They  are  miserable  till  the  hour  arrives 
for  taking  their  daily  dose.” 

The  opium  of  commerce  is  in  masses  of  different  sizes 
It  is  somewhat  hard,  of  a brown  colour,  and  a bitter,  acrid. 
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and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is  peculiar  and  character- 
istic. It  contains  acidulous  meconate  of  morphia,  ex- 
tractive matter,  mucilage,  fecula,  resin,  fixed  oil,  caout- 
chouc, a vegeto-animal  substance,  debris  of  vegetable 
fibres,  and  the  white  crystalline  salt  of  opium,  now  known 
under  the  name  of  narcotine. 

The  following  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  opium  in  India.  A little  before  the  flower  of 
the  poppy  is  formed,  a longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the 
stalk,  close  under  the  bulbous  capsule  which  contains  the 
rudiments  of  the  flower.  From  this  incision  the  opium 
exudes  in  the  form  of  a gum,  and  is  gathered  by  the 
women  and  children. 


1.  From  what  plant  is  opium  extracted  ? 

2.  What  are  its  properties  ? 

3.  What  says  Dr.  Hadden  respecting  the  opium-eaters  whom  he  saw 
in  Constantinople  ? 


Lesson  CCCXYI. — November  tub  twelfth. 

Edict  against  Duelling. 

When  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  set  out  on  the  war 
which  he  afterwards  conducted  so  gloriously,  he  enacted  a 
severe  edict  against  duelling,  which  was  a too  frequent 
practice  in  the  Swedish  army  at  that  time.  This  mo- 
narch was  sensible  that,  by  conniving  at  the  practice,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  many  valuable 
officers,  whose  services  he  could  ill  spare  at  a distance 
from  his  country,  and  surrounded,  as  he  was,  by  powerful 
and  numerous  enemies.  He  accordingly  made  it  death 
either  to  give  or  accept  a challenge  to  fight  a duel. 

Soon  after  this  edict  was  passed,  two  of  his  general 
officers  who  had  quarrelled,  solicited  His  Majesty’s  per- 
mission to  decide  the  affair  by  the  sword.  The  king 
feigned  a calm  compliance  with  this  request,  and  told 
them  he  would  appoint  a day  when  they  should  fight  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

The  day  arrived,  the  army  was  formed  into  a hollow 
square,  and  the  two  combatants  advanced  into  the  centre, 
ready  to  engage  on  a signal  being  given.  The  king, 
however,  in  the  meantime  came  up,  and  addressed  them 
to  this  effect:  — “Gentlemen,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  severe  prohibition  I published  against  duelling  in  my 
army,  and  the  penalty  attached  to  a disobedience  of  this 
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my  command:  how  then  dare  you  ask  me  to  dispense 
with  any  of  my  own  laws  ? but  I will  not  in  the  present 
instance  be  worse  than  my  word ; you  have  my  leave  to 
fight,  but,  remember,  the  combat  continues  until  one  or 
the  other  falls,  and  the  survivor  immediately  suffers  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.” 

The  king  then  called  the  executioner,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  give  the  signal,  when  the  two  officers  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him  and  implored  his  mercy.  The 
king  affected  for  some  time  to  be  implacable,  but  at 
length  told  them  that  he  would  forgive  them  on  this  con- 
dition only,  that  they  would  embrace,  and  promise  upon 
their  honour  ever  to  be  friends,  and  never  after  either  to 
give  or  receive  a challenge.  This  was  complied  with,  and 
the  two  generals,  from  mortal  enemies,  became  sworn 
friends,  and  lived  to  perform  many  brilliant  services  for 
their  sovereign  and  country. 

1 . Of  what  country  was  Gustavus  Adolphus  the  king  ? 

2.  On  what  condition  did  the  king  give  the  officers  leave  to  fight  a 
duel?  . 

3.  What  was  the  result  ? 


Lesson  CCCXVII. — November  the  thirteenth. 

Counsellor  Curran. 

On  this  day,  in  1817,  died  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Philpot  Curran.  When  Curran  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
was  without  friends,  without  connections,  without  fortune, 
conscious  of  talents  far  above  the  mob  by  which  he  was 
elbowed,  and  suffering  under  a sensibility  which  rendered 
him  painfully  alive  to  the  mortifications  he  was  fated  to 
experience. 

After  toiling  for  a very  inadequate  recompense  at  the 
sessions  of  Cork,  and  wearing,  as  he  said  himself,  his 
teeth  almost  to  their  stumps,  he  proceeded  to  the  Irish 
metropolis,  taking  for  his  wife  and  young  children  a 
miserable  lodging  upon  Hog-hill.  Term  after  term,  with- 
out either  profit  or  professional  reputation,  he  paced  the 
hall  of  the  four  Courts.  The  first  fee  of  any  consequence 
that  he  received  was  through  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwards  the  unfortunate  but  respected 
Lord  Kilwarden. 

Curran’s  recital  of  this  incident  cannot  be  without  its 
interest  to  the  young  professional  aspirant,  whom  a tem- 
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porary  neglect  may  have  sunk  into  dejection.  “ I then 
lived,”  said  he,  “ upon  Hog-hill ; my  wife  and  children 
were  the  chief  furniture  of  my  apartments ; as  to  my  rent, 
it  stood  pretty  much  the  same  chance  of  its  liquidation 
with  the  national  debt.  Mrs.  Curran,  however,  was  a bar- 
rister’s lady,  and  what  was  wanted  in  wealth  she  was  well 
determined  should  he  supplied  by  dignity.  The  landlady, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  idea  of  gradation,  except  that 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I walked  out  one  morn- 
ing to  avoid  the  perpetual  altercations  on  the  subject, 
with  my  mind,  you  may  imagine,  in  no  very  enviable  tem- 
perament. I fell  into  the  gloom  to  which  from  my  in- 
fancy I had  been  occasionally  subject.  I had  a family 
for  whom  I had  no  dinner,  and  a landlady  for  whom  I 
had  no  rent.  I had  gone  abroad  in  despondence — I 
returned  home  almost  in  desperation.  When  I opened 
the  door  of  my  study,  where  Lavater  alone  could  have 
found  a library,  the  first  object  which  presented  itself 
was  an  immense  folio  of  a brief,  twenty  golden  guineas 
wrapped  up  beside  it,  and  the  name  of  Old  Bob  Lyons 
marked  upon  the  back  of  it.  I paid  my  landlady,  bought 
a good  dinner,  gave  Bob  Lyons  a share  of  it ; and  that 
dinner  was  the  date  of  my  prosperity  ! ” 


1.  Whose  death  is  recorded  as  having  happened  on  this  day,  in  1817? 

2.  Through  whose  recommendation  was  it  that  Curran  received  the 
first  fee  of  any  consequence  ? 


Lesson  CCCXVHI.  — November  the  fourteenth. 

A Picture  of  the  present  Month. 

The  landscape  sleeps  in  mist  from  morn  till  noon ; 
And  if  the  sun  looks  through,  ’tis  with  a face 
Beamless  and  pale  and  round,  as  if  the  moon, 

When  done  the  journey  of  her  nightly  race, 

Had  found  him  sleeping,  and  supplied  his  place. 

For  days  the  shepherds  in  the  fields  may  be, 

Nor  mark  a patch  of  sky — blindfold  they  trace 
The  plains,  that  seem  without  a bush  or  tree, 
Whistling  aloud,  by  guess,  to  flocks  they  cannot  see. 

The  timid  hare  seems  half  its  fears  to  lose, 

Crouching  and  sleeping  ’neath  its  grassy  lair, 

And  scarcely  startles,  though  the  shepherd  goes 
Close  by  its  home,  and  dogs  are  barking  there ; 
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The  wild  colt  only  turns  around  to  stare 
At  passer  by,  then  knaps  his  hide  again ; 

And  moody  crows  beside  the  road  forbear 
To  fly,  though  pelted  by  the  passing  swain; 

Thus  day  seems  turn’d  to  night,  and  tries  to  wake  in  vain. 

The  owlet  leaves  her  hiding-place  at  noon, 

And  flaps  her  grey  wings  in  the  doubling  light ; 

The  hoarse  jay  screams  to  see  her  out  so  soon, 

And  small  birds  chirp  and  startle  with  affright ; 

Much  doth  it  scare  the  superstitious  -wight. 

Who  dreams  of  sorry  luck  and  sore  dismay ; 

While  cow-boys  think  the  day  a dream  of  night, 

And  oft  grow  fearful  on  their  lonely  way, 

Fancying  that  ghosts  may  wake,  and  leave  their  graves 
by  day. 

Yet  but  awhile  the  slumbering  weather  flings 
Its  murky  prison  round — then  winds  wake  loud; 

With  sudden  stir  the  startled  forest  sings 
Winter’s  returning  song — cloud  races  cloud, 

And  the  horizon  throws  away  its  shroud. 

Sweeping  a stretching  circle  from  the  eye ; 

Storms  upon  storms  in  quick  succession  crowd, 

And  o’er  the  sameness  of  the  purple  sky 
Heaven  paints,  with  hurried  hand,  wild  hues  of  every  dye. 

At  length  it  comes  among  the  forest  oaks, 

With  sobbing  ebbs,  and  uproar  gathering  high ; 

The  scared  hoarse  raven  on  its  cradle  croaks, 

And  stockdove  flocks  in  hurried  terrors  fly, 

While  the  blue  hawk  hangs  o’er  them  in  the  sky ; 

The  hedger  hastens  from  the  storm  begun, 

To  seek  a shelter  that  may  keep  him  dry ; 

And  foresters,  low  bent,  the  wind  to  shun, 

Scarce  hear  amid  the  strife  the  poacher’s  muttering  gun. 

Thus  wears  the  month  along,  in  checker’d  moods, 
Sunshine  and  shadows,  tempests  loud,  and  calms ; 

One  hour  dies  silent  o’er  the  sleepy  woods. 

The  next  wakes  loud  with  unexpected  storms ; 

A dreary  nakedness  the  field  deforms  — 

Yet  many  a rural  sound,  and  rural  sight, 

Lives  in  the  village  still  about  the  farms, 

Where  toil’s  rude  uproar  hums  from  morn  till  night, 
Noises,  in  which  the  ears  of  Industry  delight. 
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Lesson  CCCXIX. — November  the  fifteenth. 

Sir  William  Herschel. 

On  this  day,  in  1738,  was  born  at  Hanover,  in  the  nortl 
of  Germany,  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer. He  applied  himself  to  the  science  of  astronomy 
with  all  the  ardour  of  genius ; hut  unable,  fortunately  for 
himself  and  the  world,  to  purchase  a telescope  capable  of 
satisfying  him,  he  determined  upon  constructing  one  with 
his  own  hands  ; and  in  1774  first  saw  Saturn,  in  a five 
feet  reflecting  telescope  of  his  own  making.  Stimulated 
by  this  success,  he  continued  to  form  larger  reflectors, 
until  he  produced  one  of  twenty  feet.  In  1779  he  began  to 
examine  the  heavens,  star  by  star,  and  his  zeal  and  labour 
were  amply  rewarded  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  by  the 
discovery  of  a new  primary  planet,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Georgium  Sidus,  although  it  is  now  more  gene- 
rally denominated  Uranus,  and  sometimes  Herschel,  in 
honour  of  the  discoverer. 

“ Last  of  the  splendid  planetary  throng. 

See  Georgium  Sidus  gently  glides  along ; 

For  ages  from  the  world  conceal’d  he  stray’d 
Till  noted  Herschel  the  discovery  made. 

His  worth  should  be  for  ever  known  to  fame, 

So  let  the  new  found  planet  bear  his  name.” 

This  great  discovery  fixed  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  age,  and  secured  for  him 
that  royal  patronage  which  enabled  him  to  apply  himself 
entirely  to  his  new  pursuit.  He  now  removed  to  Slough, 
where  he  constructed  that  stupendous  telescope  which 
was  a noble  monument  of  his  genius,  science,  and  per- 
severance. His  numerous  subsequent  discoveries  are  re- 
corded in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.”  In 
his  observations  and  calculations  he  was  assisted  through- 
out by  his  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Herschel.  Sir  William 
Herschel  died  August  2o.  1822. 

“ — Night  opes  the  noblest  scenes,  and  sheds  an  awe. 

Which  gives  those  venerable  scenes  full  weight, 

And  deep  reception  in  the  entender’d  heart. 

Who  turns  his  eye  on  nature’s  midnight  face 

But  must  inquire — ‘ What  hand  behind  the  scene, 

What  arm  Almighty,  put  these  wheeling  globes- 
In  motion,  and  wound  up  the  vast  machine  ? 

Who  rounded  in  his  palm  these  spacious  orbs  ? 

Who  bowl’d  them  flaming  thro’  the  dark  profound. 

And  set  the  bosom  of  old  night  on  fire  ? ’ 

Nature’s  controuler,  author,  guide,  and  end  !” — young. 
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1.  What  celebrated  astronomer  was  bom  on  this  day,  in  1 738  ? 

2.  What  did  he  begin  to  do  in  1779  ? 

3.  By  what  were  his  labours  amply  rewarded  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1781  ? 

4.  What  name  did  he  give  to  this  new  primary  planet  ? 

6.  What  is  it  now  more  generally  denominated  ? 

6.  Where  are  his  numerous  subsequent  discoveries  recorded  ? 

7.  By  whom  was  he  assisted  in  his  observations  and  calculations  ? 


Lesson  CCCXX. — November  the  sixteenth. 

The  Horrors  of  a Slave  Ship. 

Mr.  R.  Walsh,  in  his  “ Notices  of  Brazil,”  says,  in  de- 
scribing a slave-ship,  examined  by  the  British  man-of-war 
in  which  he  returned  from  Brazil,  in  May,  1829 : “ She  had 
taken  in,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  336  males  and  226  fe- 
males, making  in  all  562,  and  had  been  out  seventeen 
days,  during  which  she  had  thrown  overboard  fifty-five. 
The  slaves  were  all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways,  be- 
tween decks.  The  space  was  so  low,  that  they  sat  between 
each  other’s  legs,  and  stowed  so  close  together,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all  changing 
their  position  by  night  or  day.  As  they  belonged  to,  and 
were  shipped  on  account  of,  different  individuals,  they 
were  all  branded,  like  sheep,  with  the  owners’  marks,  of 
different  forms.  These  were  impressed  on  their  breasts, 
or  on  their  arms,  and,  as  the  mate  informed  me,  with  per- 
fect indifference,  burnt  with  a red-hot  iron  ! Over  the 
hatchway  stood  a ferocious-looking  fellow,  with  a scourge 
of  many-twisted  thongs  in  his  hand,  who  was  the  slave- 
driver  of  the  ship  ; and  whenever  he  heard  the  slightest 
noise  below,  he  shook  it  over  them,  and  seemed  eager  to 
exercise  it.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  state,  that  these  poor  creatures 
were  packed  up  and  wedged  together  as  tight  as  they  could 
cram,  in  low  cells  three  feet  high,  so  that  they  had  not 
more  than  twenty-three  square  inches  for  each  man,  and 
thirteen  inches  for  each  woman ; while  the  heat  of  these 
horrid  places  was  so  great,  and  the  odour  so  offensive, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  enter  them,  even  had  there 
been  room.  The  English  officers  insisted  that  the  poor 
suffering  creatures  should  be  admitted  on  deck,  to  get  air 
and  water ; and  “ they  came  swarming  up,  all  in  a state 
of  total  nudity,  like  bees  from  the  aperture  of  a hive,  till 
the  whole  deck  was  crowded  to  suffocation  from  stem  to 
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stern ; so  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  where  they 
could  all  have  come  from,  or  how  they  could  all  have  been 
stowed  away.  After  enjoying,  for  a short  time,  the 
unusual  luxury  of  air,  some  water  was  brought ; it  was 
then  that  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  exposed  in  a 
fearful  manner.  They  all  rushed  like  maniacs  towards 
it.  No  entreaties,  or  threats,  or  blows,  could  restrain 
them ; they  shrieked  and  struggled,  and  fought  with  one 
another,  for  a drop  of  this  precious  liquid,  as  if  they  grew 
rabid  at  the  sight  of  it.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  the  wretched  captives  were 
soon  again  doomed  to  their  loathsome  dungeon : for  the 
English  ship  was  obliged  to  release  the  slaver,  as  it  could 
not  be  proved,  after  a strict  examination,  that  he  had  ex- 
ceeded the  privilege  allowed  to  Brazilian  ships  of  pro- 
curing slaves  south  of  the  line. 

1 . How  were  the  slaves  stowed  away  while  on  hoard  ? 

2.  In  what  way  were  the  slaves  marked  with  their  owners’  names? 

3.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  poor  creatures  when  some  water 
was  brought  to  them  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXI.  — November  the  seventeenth. 

Fidelity  of  the  Followers  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  what  must  have  been  tne 
sensations  of  the  fugitive  prince,  when  he  beheld  the 
spectacles  of  wo,  the  dismal  fruit  of  his  ambition  ! He 
was  now  surrounded  by  armed  troops  that  chased  him 
from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to 
shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages,  with- 
out attendants,  or  any  other  support  but  that  which  the 
poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Sometimes  he  was  rowed 
in  fisher-boats  from  isle  to  isle,  among  the  Hebrides,  and 
often  in  the  sight  of  his  pursuers.  For  some  days  he  ap- 
peared in  woman’s  attire,  and  even  passed  through  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  unknown.  But,  Understanding  his 
disguise  was  discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a travel- 
ling mountaineer,  and  wandered  about  among  the  woods 
and  heaths,  with  a matted  beard  and  squalid  looks,  ex- 
posed to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in  continual 
danger  of  being  apprehended. 

He  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above 
fifty  individuals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life.  They  knew  that  a price  of  30,000/.  was  set 
upon  his  head  ; and  that,  by  betraying  him,  they  would 
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enjoy  wealth  and  affluence ; but  they  detested  the  thought 
of  obtaining  riches  on  such  infamous  terms,  and  minis- 
tered to  his  necessities,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction. 

In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  was  more  than 
once  hemmed  in  by  his  pursuers,  in  such  a manner  as 
seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  escaping ; yet  he  was 
never  abandoned  by  hope  and  presence  of  mind ; he 
still  found  some  expedient  that  saved  him  from  captivity 
and  death ; and  through  the  whole  course  of  his  dis- 
tresses, maintained  the  most  amazing  equanimity  and 
good  humour. 

What  a noble  example  of  fidelity  and  disinterestedness 
did  these  poor  Highlanders  exhibit  on  this  occasion,  and 
how  honourable  to  their  country  ! 

1.  Who  was  Charles  Edward  Stuart  ? 

2.  To  the  fidelity  of  how  many  persons  was  he  obliged  to  trust  his 
life? 

3.  How  did  they  show  their  noble-mindedness  when  a reward  of 
30,000?.  was  offered  for  the  Pretender’s  apprehension  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXII.  — November  the  eighteenth. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes. 

On  this  day,  in  1518,  Ferdinand  Cortes,  a Spanish  ad- 
venturer, sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  had  11 
small  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  617  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  with  18  horses,  and  10  field-pieces, 
but  only  13  firelocks. 

With  this  small  force  he  landed  at  Tabasco,  which  he 
took  after  dreadful  slaughter;  and,  advancing  to  St.  Juan 
de  Ulva,  he  was  met  by  the  ambassadors  of  Montezuma, 
the  King  of  Mexico,  who  by  entreaties  and  presents  soli- 
cited him  to  cease  from  his  enterprise,  and  not  penetrate 
into  the  country. 

Cortes  knew  the  terror  which  his  arms  inspired ; the 
fire  of  his  artillery  was  compared  to  the  thunder  of  the 
heavens ; the  horses  on  which  the  Spaniards  rushed  to  the 
battle  were  unknown  and  irresistible . monsters,  and  the 
huge  vessels  which,  floating  on  the  ocean,  had  brought 
these  strangers,  were  such  extraordinary  objects  in  the 
eyes  of  the  superstitious  Indians,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
regarded  as  more  than  human  beings. 
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After  building  a small  fort  at  Vera-Cruz,  and  burning 
his  ships  to  inspire  his  followers  wTith  confidence,  Cortes 
advanced  through  the  provinces  to  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
supported  by  the  co-operation  of  some  tribes  which  were 
dissatisfied  with  Montezuma. 

With  only  500  men,  badly  armed,  and  15  horses,  he 
defeated  the  Kascalans,  who  disputed  his  progress  ; and, 
after  rewarding  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cholula  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  gates  of  Mexico.  He  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  Montezuma ; but  though  treated  with  confidence, 
Cortes  acted  with  duplicity,  and  seizing  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  he  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  himself  the 
vassal  of  Spain. 

1 . What  Spanish  adventurer  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba  on  this 
day,  in  1518  ? 

2.  Hbw  many  vessels  had  he  ? 

3.  How  many  men  were  embarked  In  these  vessels  ? 

4.  Where  did  he  land  wlthhls  small  force  ? — and  what  followed  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXHX — November  the  nineteenth. 

Fraternal  Affection. 

When  the  St.  James,  Portuguese  ship,  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  captain  and  twelve  other  persons 
betook  themselves  to  the  pinnace.  On  putting  off,  num- 
bers hurried  on  in  hopes  of  getting  on  board  ; but  their 
more  fortunate  comrades,  fearing  that  they  might  be  sunk 
with  the  weight  of  all  those  who  endeavoured  to  get  ad- 
mittance, pushed  them  back  into  the  sea,  and,  with  their 
sabres  and  hatchets  cut,  without  mercy,  the  hands  of  such 
as  would  not  quit  their  hold. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish  of  those  who 
remained  on  the  floating  fragments  of  the  wreck  and  wit- 
nessed the  barbarous  scene.  Those  in  the  boat,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  anarchy  and  confusion  which  would  have 
aggravated  their  misery,  agreed  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a head,  which  they  would  choose  from  among  them- 
selves ; and  they  immediately  made  choice  of  one,  whom 
they  invested  with  absolute  authority.  This  power  he 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  employ,  in  causing  the  weakest, 
whom  he  merely  pointed  out  with  his  finger,  to  be  thrown 
overboard.  In  the  number  of  those  was  a carpenter,  who 
had  assisted  in  preparing  the  pinnace ; the  only  favour  he 
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requested  was  a little  wine,  after  which  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  thrown  into  the  water  without  uttering  a word. 

Another,  who  was  proscribed  in  the  same  manner,  was 
saved  by  an  uncommon  exertion  of  fraternal  affection.  He 
was  already  seized,  and  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  to 
imperious  necessity,  when  his  younger  brother  demanded 
a moment’s  delay.  He  observed,  that  his  brother  was 
skilful  in  his  profession  ; that  his  father  and  mother  were 
very  old,  and  his  sisters  not  yet  settled  in  life ; that  he 
could  not  be  of  that  service  to  them  which  his  brother 
could ; and,  as  circumstances  required  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  the  two,  he  begged  to  die  in  his  stead.  His  request 
was  complied  with,  and  he  was  immediately  thrown  into 
the  sea.  But  this  courageous  youth  followed  the  boat 
upwards  of  six  hours,  making  incessant  efforts  to  get  on 
board,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other, 
while  those  who  had  thrown  him  over  endeavoured  with 
their  swords  to  keep  him  off.  But  that  which  appeared 
likely  to  accelerate  his  end  preserved  it.  The  young 
man  snatched  at  a sword,  seized  it  by  the  blade,  and 
neither  the  pain,  nor  the  exertions  made  by  him  who  held 
it,  could  make  him  quit  his  hold.  The  others,  admiring 
his  resolution,  and  moved  by  the  proof  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion which  he  had  displayed,  unanimously  agreed  to  per- 
mit him  to  enter  the  pinnace.  At  length,  after  having 
endured  hunger  and  thirst,  and  encountered  the  dangers 
of  several  tempests,  they  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

1.  What  arguments  did  the  younger  brother  use  to  save  the  life  of 
the  elder  ? 

2.  What  -was  the  cause  of  his  preservation  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXIY.  — November  the  twentieth. 

Lead. 

This  useful  metal  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  in  the  pure 
metallic  state.  Lead  is  of  a bluish-gray  colour,  and  very 
brilliant  when  fresh  cut,  but  soon  tarnishes  from  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  It  is  the  softest  and  least  elastic  of  all 
the  metals  ; easily  flattened  under  the  hammer,  and  duc- 
tile in  a very  great  degree,  though  much  less  so  than 
gold.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish-gray  when  rubbed.  It  fuses  at  612°  Fahr- 
enheit, and  renders  other  more  refractory  metals  fusible, 
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but  requires  the  least  degree  of  fire  of  all  metals,  except 
tin,  to  put  it  in  fusion. 

It  acquires  this  fluid  state  long  before  it  changes  its 
colour  ; whereas  the  other  metals,  except  tin,  all  become 
red-hot  before  they  run : after  melting,  it  very  readily 
calcines  into  a gray  powder,  which,  if  the  fire  be  increased 
and  the  matter  often  stirred,  becomes  yellow,  and  after- 
wards of  a fine  florid  red  ; this  is  the  minium , or  common 
red  lead  of  the  shops.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet  more  vehe- 
ment, it  runs  into  an  oleaginous' matter,  which,  as  it  cools, 
becomes  of  a yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  is  composed 
of  a number  of  thin  laminae  : this  is  litharge. 

Though  these  several  substances  have  nothing  of  the 
appearance  of  the  metal  they  are  produced  from,  yet,  if  a 
little  iron  filings  be  added  to  them  over  the  fire,  or  only 
some  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflammable 
matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become  lead  again.  The 
greater  part  of  the  acids  act  upon  it.  Acetic  acid  dis- 
solves it.  When  (combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  a crys- 
tallizable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  triturated  ■with 
bismuth.  Lead,  while  in  the  earth,  enters  into  the  sub- 
stance of  crystal.  This  is  frequently  the  case  with  that 
crystal  which  is  found  about  lead  mines,  the  figure  of 
which  it  renders  a cube.  It  often  does  this  without 
altering  the  colour  ; but  when  it  tinges  likewise,  the  tint 
it  gives  is  yellow.  The  topaz,  among  the  gems,  owes  its 
yellow  colour  to  this  metal ; and,  in  the  factitious  gems, 
the  tint  it  gives  to  the  composition  is  always  a yellow  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  topaz. 

Various  preparations  of  lead  are  used  medicinally;  but 
when  injudiciously  administered,  or  taken  accidentally  into 
the  body,  they  cause  violent  colics,  paralyses,  tremors,  and 
contractions  of  the  limbs ; and,  as  they  generally  come  on 
gradually,  the  cause  is  often  overlooked  till  it  be  too  late. 
Poisoning  from  lead  arises  either  from  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in 
vessels  lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead  has 
been  criminally  added,  to  correct  its  acidity ; or  among 
manufacturers  who  work  much  with  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  &c. 

1.  How  is  minium,  or  red  lead,  produced  ? 

2.  What  are  lamina  9 — what  is  litharge  9 

3.  What  Rem  owes  its  yellow  colour  to  lead  ? 

4.  How  does  poisoning  from  lead  arise  ? 
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Lesson  CCCXXV. — November  the  twenty-first. 

The  Wintry  Night. 

Arognd  the  fire,  one  wintry  night, 

A farmer’s  rosy  children  sat; 

The  fagot  lent  its  blazing  light, 

And  jokes  went  round  and  careless  chat. 

When  hark ! a gentle  hand  they  hear 
Low  tapping  at  the  bolted  door ; 

And  thus,  to  gain  their  willing  ear, 

A feeble  voice  was  heard  implore : — 

“ Cold  blows  the  blast  across  the  moor ; 

The  sleet  drives  hissing  in  the  wind ; 

Yon  toilsome  mountain  lies  before, 

A dreary,  treeless  waste  behind. 

“ My  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  with  age, 

No  road  or  path  can  I descry  ; 

And  these  poor  rags  ill  stand  the  rage 
Of  such  a keen  inclement  sky. 

“ So  faint  I am — these  tottering  feet 
No  more  my  palsied  frame  can  bear  ; 

My  freezing  heart  forgets  to  beat, 

And  drifting  snows  my  tomb  prepare. 

“ Open  your  hospitable  door, 

And  shield  me  from  the  biting  frost; 

Cold,  cold  it  blows  across  the  moor, 

The  weary  moor  that  I have  pass’d.” 

With  hasty  step  the  farmer  ran, 

And  close  beside  the  fire  they  place 

The  poor  half-frozen  beggar-man, 

With  shaking  limbs  and  blue-pale  face. 

The  little  children  flocking  came, 

And  chafed  his  frozen  hands  in  theirs ; 

And  busily  the  good  old  dame 
A comfortable  mess  prepares. 

TheiY  kindness  cheer’d  his  drooping  soul, 

And  slowly  down  his  wrinkled  cheek 

The  big  round  tears  were  seen  to  roll, 

And  told  the  thanks  he  could  not  speak. 

The  children,  too,  began  to  sigh, 

And  all  their  merry  chat  was  o’er ; 

And  yet  they  felt,  they  knew  not  why, 

More  glad  than  they  had  done  before. 
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Lesson  CCCXXVL  — November  the  twenty-second. 

Lord  Clive. 

On  this  day,  in  1774,  died  Lord  Clive,  an  eminent  East 
India  Governor,  and  a striking  instance  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  wealth  or  external  honours  alone  to  confer  hap- 
piness. He  was  born  at  Moreton  Say,  near  Drayton,  in 
Shropshire,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Shrewsbury  ; and 
while  he  was  a Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  re-took  Calcutta  from  the  Nabob  Surajah  Dow- 
lah,  defeated  that  execrable  tyrant’s  immense  army  in  the 
plains  of  Plassy,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  extensive  British  empire  in  Hindostan. 

A physiognomist  would  probably  have  judged  very  un- 
favourably of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  Lord 
Clive.  He  had  a most  remarkably  heavy  brow,  which 
gave  a close  and  sullen  expression  to  his  features.  He 
was,  indeed,  of  a reserved  temper,  and  sparing  of  words  ; 
yet  it  was  said  that  he  unbent  among  his  intimates,  and 
gave  way  to  pleasantry  and  jocularity. 

It  was  a real  advantage  to  him  that  he  was  always 
self-directed,  and  kept  his  decisions  secret.  In  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life  he  was  kind  and  amiable,  and  freely 
imparted  the  wealth  he  had  acquired. 

Lord  Clive  had  a remarkable  talent  of  inspiring  with 
confidence  those  under  his  command,  to  which  his  uncom- 
mon intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  principally  con- 
tributed. Lord  Chatham  happily  characterized  him  as 
“ a heaven-born  general,  who,  without  experience,  sur- 
passed all  the  officers  of  his  time.” 

He  represented  in  parliament  the  borough  of  Shrews- 
bury from  1760  to  his  death,  but  rarely  spoke ; yet  when 
roused  to  exertion  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  it  is 
said  that  he  displayed  an  eloquence  seldom  surpassed. 

1.  What  brave  man  died  on  this  day,  in  1774  ? 

2.  Where  was  he  bom  ? 

3.  'What  did  he  while  Colonel  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service? 


Lesson  CCCXXVn.  — November  the  twenty-third. 


England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Hollingshed,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
gives  a curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude  way 
of  living  of  the  preceding  generation.  There  was  scarcely 
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A chimney  to  the  houses,  even  in  considerable  towns : the 
lire  was  kindled  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
issued  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows ; the  houses 
were  constructed  of  wattling,  plastered  over  with  clay ; 
the  people  slept  on  straw  pallets,  and  had  a good  round 
log  under  their  head  for  a pillow ; and  almost  all  the  fur- 
niture and  utensils  were  of  wood.  “If  the  father,  or 
goodman  of  the  house  (says  our  author')  had  a mattrass  or 
flock-bed,  and  thereto  a sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head 
upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of 
the  town.”  He  adds,  “ with  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
students  do  ordinarily  go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon, 
and  to-  supper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  in  the 
afternoon.” 

What  strides  have  luxury  and  refinement  since  made 
in  the  fashionable  world  ! Our  people  of  ton  now-a-days 
would  think  it  quite  vulgar  to  dine  so  early  as  these  good 
people  were  wont  to  sup.  And  as  to  household  furniture 
and  utensils,  the  poorest  peasant  can  now  afford  to  repose 
on  a more  comfortable  couch  than  straw,  and  exhibit 
something  better  than  wooden  plates,  dishes,  &c.  The 
middling  and  lower  classes  are  here  doubtless  meant,  for 
the  wealthy  and  the  great  had  their  superb  services  of 
gold  and  silver  plate.  Of  Cardinal  Wolsey  we  are  told 
that  he  had  a cupboard  of  plate  of  massy  gold ; that  the 
walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  or 
silver  ; and  that  there  were  found  belonging  to  him  a 
thousand  pieces  of  fine  Holland. 

1.  What  does  Holllngshed  say  of  the  houses,  &c.,in  England  during 
the  fifteenth  century  ? 

2.  At  what  times  did  the  nobility  and  gentry  take  their  meals  ? 

3.  What  is  said  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXVIH — November  the  twenty-fourth. 

The  South- Sea  Bubble. 

This  was  the  term  given  to  a commercial  “ scheme”  in 
1720,  which,  for  a time,  produced  a kind  of  national  deli- 
rium in  England.  A company  for  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  which  was  entitled  the  “ South  Sea  Company,”  had 
been  sanctioned  by  government,  with  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  discharging  the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all  the 
funds  into  one.  Blunt,  the  projector,  had  taken  the  hint 
of  his  plan  from  Law’s  celebrated  Mississippi  scheme, 
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which,  in  the  preceding  year  had,  in  France,  entailed  ruin 
upon  many  thousand  families  of  that  kingdom.  In  the 
project  of  Law  there  was  something  substantial.  It  pro- 
mised an  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana,  though  the  design 
was  defeated  by  the  frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.  But 
the  South  Sea  scheme  was  buoyed  up  by  nothing  but  the 
folly  and  rapaciousness  of  individuals,  which  became  so 
extravagant,  that  Blunt  was  able  to  impose  upon  the  whole 
nation,  and  make  tools  of  the  other  directors,  to  serve  his 
own  purpose  and  that  of  a few  associates. 

When  this  projector  found  that  the  South  Sea  stock 
did  not  rise  according  to  his  expectation,  he  circulated  a 
report  that  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  would  be  ex- 
changed for  some  places  in  Peru  ; by  which  means  the 
English  trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  protected  and 
enlarged.  This  rumour,  diffused  by  emissaries,  acted  like 
a contagion.  In  five  days  the  directors  opened  their 
books  for  a subscription  of  1,000,000/.  at  the  rate  of  300/. 
for  every  100/.  capital.  Persons  of  all  ranks  crowded  to 
the  house  in  such  a manner,  that  the  first  subscription 
exceeded  2,000,000/.  of  original  stock.  In  a few  days 
this  stock  advanced  to  340/. ; and  the  subscriptions  were 
sold  for  double  their  original  price.  In  a little  time  the 
6tock  reached  1000/.,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  stock-jobbing  to  an  incredible  extent. 

The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the  8th  of  September, 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of  the  adventurers 
awoke  from  their  delirium.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  the  stock  had  sunk  to  150/. ; several  eminent 
goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great  sums  upon  it, 
were  obliged  to  stop  payment  and  abscond  ; and  the  ebb 
of  this  portentous  tide  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  every 
thing  in  its  way,  and  an  infinite  number  of  families  were 
overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Public  credit  sustained  a terrible 
shock ; the  nation  was  thrown  into  a ferment ; and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief,  disappoint- 
ment, and  despair. 

Some  principal  members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions ; and  though 
they  used  all  their  influence  with  the  Bank  to  assist  them 
in  supporting  the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
actually  obtained  from  that  corporation  a large  sum,  the 
bubble  burst ; and  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  declared  they  had 
discovered  a train  of  the  deepest  “ villany  and  fraud  that 
hell  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a nation.”  Suffice  it  to  add, 
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that  some  of  the  “directors”  were  expelled  the  House; 
others  taken  into  custody  ; and  the  estates  of  several  con- 
fiscated by  act  of  parliament,  after  a certain  allowance 
was  deducted  for  each,  according  to  their  conduct  and 
circumstances. 


1.  In  what  year  was  the  South  Sea  bubble  ? 

2.  From  what  did  its  projector  take  the  hint  ? 

3.  What  did  the  first  subscription  amount  to  ? 

4.  What  distressing  consequences  did  this  stock-jobbing  mania 
occasion  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXIX.  — November  the  twenty-fifth. 

Dr.  Watts. 

On  this  day,  in  1748,  died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  a learned  and  eminent  dissenting  minister, 
born  at  Southampton.  Few  authors  have  appeared  with 
equal  reputation  on  such  a variety  of  subjects,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  as  he  did.  As  a philosopher,  his  writings 
are  in  universal  esteem ; and  as  a poet,  his  “ Version  of 
David’s  Psalms,”  adapted  to  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  elegantly  and  happily  executed. 

He  occasionally  preached ; and  in  the  pulpit,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  his  low  stature,  which  very  little  ex- 
ceeded five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  appear- 
ance, yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance 
made  his  discourses  very  efficacious.  Such  was  his  flow 
of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude  of  language,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompose  his 
cursory  sermons ; but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and 
sketched  out  some  particulars,  he  trusted  for  success  to  his 
extemporary  powers. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  character  of  him,  in  that  admirable  life 
he  wrote  for  the  English  poets,  may  be  received  with  con- 
fidence. Few  men  have  left  such  purity  of  character,  or 
such  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  in- 
struction for  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  their 
first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and 
Locke ; he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
unexamined  ; he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the 
science  of  the  stars.  His  character,  therefore,  must  be 
judged  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attain- 
ments, rather  than  from  any  single  performance,  for  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest  rank  in 
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any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity ; yet,  perhaps, 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  excelled, 
if  he  had  not  directed  his  powers  to  different  pursuits. 

“ Seize  on  Truth,  -where’er  ’tis  found. 

Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes, 

On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground. 

The  flower’s  divine  where’er  it  grows  ; 

Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose.” 

1.  What  eminent  dissenting  minister  expired  on  this  day,  in  1748  1 

2.  What  is  Dr.  Johnson’s  character  of  him  ? 

3.  From  what  must  his  character  be  judged  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXX. — November  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  English  Tin  Mines. 

Tin  is  a metal  of  a silver-white  colour,  very  ductile  and 
malleable,  and  has  been  known  .from  the  earliest  ages. 
It  was  much  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  arts,  and 
by  the  Greeks  as  an  alloy  with  other  metals.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it,  under  the  name  of  white  lead,  as  a metal  well 
known  in  the  arts,  and  even  applied  to  the  fabrication  of 
many  ornaments  of  luxury.  Tin  combine?  with  iron, 
and  adheres  strongly  to  its  surface,  forming  a thin  cover- 
ing, which  is  called  tin-plate.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  combinations  of  tin,  for  it  renders  the  iron  fit  for  a 
great  many  valuable  purposes,  for  which  otherwise,  on 
account  of  its  strong  tendency  to  oxydation,  it  would  be 
totally  inapplicable. 

The  English  tin  mines  are  in  Cornwall  and  Devon ; 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  former  county,  which  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  our  island,  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
between  St.  George’s  and  the  Irish  Channels,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a horn,  whence  the  common  name  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  Latin  name  Cornubia,  are  supposed 
to  be  derived.  At  what  time  the  trade  in  tin  was  first 
opened  with  foreigners  is  not  known.  The  Phoenicians 
are  allowed  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  customers  of 
the  Cornubians  for  the  valuable  produce  of  their  mines. 
The  Greeks  residing  at  Marseilles  were  the  next  to  visit 
Cornwall,  or  the  isles  adjacent,  to  purchase  tin ; and  after 
them  came  the  Romans,  whose  merchants  were  for  a long 
period  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  discover  thfe  tin  market 
of  their  commercial  predecessors. 

In  these  early  times  tin  was  probably  not  taken  from 
mines  in  the  state  of  ore,  but  from  the  stream  works,  as 
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they  are  still  called,  in  the  form  of  what  is  denominated 
grain  tin.  These  stream  works  are  horizontal  excava- 
tions, open  to  the  earth’s  surface,  whence  the  tin  is 
obtained  by  washing ; they  do  not  require  machinery  to 
descend  into  them  or  to  drain  them ; pickaxes  of  holm, 
boxwood,  and  harts’  horns,  the  instruments  of  a rude 
people  and  age,  have  often  been  found  in  them. 

Under  the  Saxons  the  tin  mines  appear  to  have  been 
neglected ; but  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans,  they 
produced  very  considerable  revenues  to  the  Earls  of  Corn- 
wall, particularly  to  Richard,  brother  of  King  Henry  IH. 
Several  regulations  were  afterwards  made  to  encourage 
adventurers,  a charter  and  various  immunities  being 
granted  by  Edmund,  Earl  Richard’s  brother,  who  also 
framed  and  ratified  the  stannary  laws,  laying  a certain 
duty  upon  tin,  payable  to  the  Earls  of  Cornwall.  Ed- 
ward IH.  confirmed  the  tinners  in  all  their  privileges, 
and  erected  Cornwall  into  a dukedom,  with  which  he 
invested  his  son  Edward  the  Bla'ck  Prince ; and  since  that 
time  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  if  eldest 
sons,  have  enjoyed  it  successively. 

1.  Where  are  the  English  tin  mines  ? 

2.  Who  were  among  the  earliest  foreigners  who  visited  England  for 
the  purchase  of  tin  ? 

3.  Who  has  the  revenue  arising  from  the  duties  on  these  tin  mines  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXXI. — November  the  twenty-seventh. 

A Snow-Storm  in  the  Highlands  described. 

The  snow,  which  had  been  incessantly  falling  for  a week 
past,  was  drifted  into  beautiful  but  dangerous  wreaths, 
far  and  wide,  over  the  melancholy  expanse  — and  the 
scene  kept  visibly  shifting  before  me,  as  the  strong  wind 
that  blew  from  every  point  of  the  compass  struck  the 
dazzling  masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and  down  in  endless 
transformation.  There  was  something  inspiriting  in  the 
labour  with  which,  in  the  buoyant  strength  of  youth,  I 
forced  my  way  through  the  storm ; and  I could  not  but  en- 
joy those  gleamings  of  sunlight  that  ever  and  anon  burst 
through  some  unexpected  opening  in  the  sky,  and  gave  a 
character  of  cheerfulness,  and  even  warmth,  to  the  sides 
or  summits  of  the  stricken  hills.  As  the  momentary  ces- 
sations of  the  sharp  drift  allowed  my  eyes  to  look  onwards 
and  around,  I saw  here  and  there  up  the  little  opening 
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valleys,  cottages  just  visible  beneath  the  black  stems  of 
their  snow-covered  clumps  of  trees,  or  beside  some  small 
spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open  for  the  sheep.  These 
intimations  of  life  and  happiness  came  delightfully  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  ; and  the  barking  of  a dog, 
attending  some  shepherd  in  his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh 
vigour  into  my  limbs,  telling  me  that,  lonely  as  I seemed 
to  be,  I was  surrounded  by  cheerful  though  unseen  com- 
pany, and  that  I was  not  the  only  wanderer  over  the 
snows. 

As  I walked  along,  my  mind  was  insensibly  filled  with 
a crowd  of  pleasant  images  of  rural  winter  life,  that  helped 
me  gladly  onwards  over  many  miles  of  moor.  I thought 
of  the  severe  but  cheerful  labours  of  the  barn  — the 
mending  of  farm-gear  by  the  fire-side — the  wheel  turned 
by  the  foot  of  old  age,  less  for  gain  than  as  a thrifty  pas- 
time— the  ballad  unconsciously  listened  to  by  the  family, 
all  busy  at  their  own  tasks  round  the  singing  maiden  — 
the  old  traditionary  tale  told  by  some  wayfarer  hospitably 
housed  till  the  storm  should  blow  by  — the  unexpected 
visit  of  neighbours  on  need  or  friendship — or  the  footstep 
of  lover,  undeterred  by  the  snow-drifts  that  have  buried 
up  his  flocks ; — but  above  all,  I thought  of  those  hours  of 
religious  worship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the 
domestic  life  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland — of  the  sound 
of  psalms  that  the  depth  of  snow  cannot  deaden  to  the  ear 
of  Him  to  whom  they  are  chanted — and  of  that  sublime 
Sabbath-keeping,  which,  on  days  too  tempestuous  for  the 
kirk,  changes  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd  into  the  temple 
of  God. 


Lesson  CCCXXXn. — November  the  twenty-eighth. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. 

On  tliis  day,  in  1530,  expired  in  Leicester  Abbey  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

CARDINAL  WOLSET’s  SPEECH  TO  CROMWELL. 

“ Cromwell,  I did  not  think  to  shed  a tear, 

In  all  my  miseries  ; but  thou  hast  forced  me, 

Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman : — 

Let’s  dry  our  eyes  ; and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell, 

And  when  I am  forgotten,  as  I shall  be, 

And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  say  then  I taught  thee  ; 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory 
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And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Found  thee  a way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in; 

A sure,  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss’d  it; 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  which  ruin’d  me : 

Cromwell,  1 charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  : 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ; how  can  man  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by’t  ? 

Love  thyself  last:  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim’st  at,  be  thy  country’s, 

Thy  God’s,  and  truth’s  ; then,  if  thou  fall’st,  O Cromwell ! 
I hou  fall's!  i blessed  martyr.  Serve  the  king  • 

And  pry’thee,  lead  me  in 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I have ; 

To  the  last  penny,  ’tis  the  king’s.  My  robe. 

An  l my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I dare  now  call  mine  own.  O'Cromwell ! Cromwell  1 
Had  I but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY’S  DEATH. 

“At  last  with  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester; 

Lodged  in  the  abbey:  where  the  rev’rend  abbot. 

With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him ; 

To  whom  he  gave  these  words  : ‘ O father  abbot, 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 

Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you ; 

Give  him  a little  earth  for  charity !’ 

So  went  to  bed ; where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still,  and  three  nights  after  this, 

About  the  hour  of  eight,  which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentance. 

Continual  meditations,  tears  and  sorrows, 

He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 

His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.” 


Lesson  CCCXXXIII. — November  the  twenty-ninth. 

John  Ray. 

On  this  day,  in  1628,  was  bom  at  Black  Notley,  near 
Braintree,  in  Essex,  the  Reverend  John  Ray,  whose 
father  pursued  the  humble  occupation  of  a blacksmith ; 
but  perceiving  that  his  son  possessed  a vigorous  genius, 
he  sent  him  to  school  at  Braintree,  and  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  distinguished  for  his  great  skill 
in  natural  history,  and  particularly  in  botany ; which  grew 
into . a favourite  study,  and  was  pursued  with  particular 
avidity,  from  his  example. 
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His  reputation  was  not  less*in  foreign  countries  than  in 
his  own,  and  he  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  age.  His  private  character  was  marked 
with  a modesty,  affability,  and  disposition  to  communicate 
and  oblige,  which  inspired  general  esteem  and  secured 
him  the  warm  attachment  of  his  friends  and  pupils.  To 
this  attachment  he  was  indebted  for  that  moderate  share 
of  comforts  which  he  possessed;  for  his  principles  did 
not  permit  him  to  take  those  clerical  preferments  to 
the  expectation  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He 
died  at  his  native  place  in  1705,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard,  where  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  expense  of  Henry 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Mr.  Ray  was  the  author  of  many  esteemed  works : the 
one  most  in  request  at  'present  is,  we  believe,  “ The 
Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation.” 
The  following  lines  are  extracted  from  his  epitaph : — 

“ A high  descent  lent  nothing  to  his  fame, 

Virtue,  not  birth,  distinguish'd  his  great  name. 

Of  every  Science,  every  part  he  knew  j 
Read  in  all  arts,  divine  and  human  too ; 

Like  Solomon,  and  Solomon  alone, 

We  as  a greater  king  of  knowledge  own. 

Our  modern  sage  dark  nature’s  secrets  read. 

From  the  tall  cedar  to  the  hyssop’s  bed ; 

From  the  unwieldiest  beast  of  land  or  deep. 

To  the  least  insect  that  has  power  to  creep.” 


1.  Who  was  born  on  this  day  in  1 628  ? — and  what  was  his  father  ? 

2.  For  what  did  the  son  become  distinguished  at  Cambridge  ? 

3.  Where  did  he  die? — and  at  what  age  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXXTV. — November  the  thirtieth. 

Dean  Swift. 

On  this  day,  in  1667,  was  born  that  celebrated  wit  and  po- 
litical writer,  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  far-famed  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  in  Dublin,  where  his  influence  for  many  years 
was  almost  boundless.  From  the  year  1736  his  mental 
powers  gradually  declined,  and  in  1741  he  became  utterly 
incapable  of  conversation.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  in- 
sensibility he  lingered  till  1745,  when  he  died,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  11,0001,  to  erect 
and  endow  an  hospital  for  idiots  and  lunatics. 

A stern,  inflexible  temper,  and  pride  in  a supreme  de- 
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gree,  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  on  which  were  built 
a rigid,  undeviating  firmness,  and  freedom  from  all  mean 
jealousy ; but  alloyed  with  arrogance,  implacability,  care- 
lessness of  giving  pain,  and  great  want  of  candour.  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  are  the  anecdotes  of  his  rudeness  and 
petulance  in  society,  some  of  which  were  of  a kind  that 
meanness  alone  could  tolerate. 

As  a writer  Swift  was  original,  and  probably  will  always 
remain  unparallelled.  In  wit  he  stands  first  in  the  walk 
of  grave  irony,  maintained  with  such  an  air  of  serious 
simplicity,  that  it  would  deceive  any  reader  not  aware  of 
his  drift.  He  also  abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas  of  every 
kind,  but  which  too  often  deviate  into  offensive  grossness. 
Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  one  so  fastidiously  nice 
should  take  a pleasure  in  descriptions  full  of  physical 
impurity,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
absolute  disgust. 

His  style  in  verse  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  easy 
familiarity  that  the  language  affords  ; and  his  readiness  in 
rhyme  is  astonishing,  the  most  uncommon  associations  of 
sounds  coming  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in  words  the  best 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  That  he  was  capable  of  high 
polish  and  elegance  some  of  his  pieces  sufficiently  prove ; 
but  the  humorous,  familiar,  and  sarcastic,  was  his  habitual 
taste. 

His  prose  has  been  held  up  as  a model  of  clearness, 
purity,  and  simplicity ; and  although  it  may  be  devoid 
of  any  striking  characteristic  of  genius,  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  expressing  the  author’s  meaning  with  perfect 
precision.  Were  Swift  now  living  he  would  probably  at- 
tain little  distinction  as  a didactic  or  argumentative  writer, 
but  in  wit  and  humour  he  certainly  would  not  find  a rival. 
He  has  secured  a lasting  place  among  the  chiefs  of  English 
literature ; and  his  memory  is  still  honoured  in  Ireland  as 
a patriot,  with  a fervour  that  excuses  and  almost  pane- 
gyrises his  defects. 

1.  What  political  writer  was  bom  on  this  day,  in  1667  ? 

2.  From  what  year  did  his  mental  powers  gradually  decline  ? 

S.  To  what  charitable  purpose  did  he  leave  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  f 

4.  In  what  do  his  writings  abound  ? 
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Lesson  CCCXXXY. — December  the  first. 

History. 

History,  in  its  general  sense,  consists  of  all  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  narrative ; and  stands  opposed 
to  science,  which  is  demonstrative  knowledge ; and  to  phi- 
losophy, which  is  matter  of  opinion.  History,  then,  de- 
notes narrative  and  description  of  every  kind ; but,  as  pre- 
eminent, the  narrative  of  human  affairs  is  styled  history 
absolutely,  while  narratives  or  descriptions  of  other  objects 
are  distinguished  by  specific  additions. 

He  that  writes  the  history  of  his  own  times  is  not  only 
in  danger  of  being  partial,  but  of  unacquaintance  with 
many  things,  which  time  tardily  brings  to  light ; and  he 
that  writes  the  history  of  a former  period  is  dependent 
on  the  dicta  of  other.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said, 
that  if  truth  is  the  historian’s  greatest  object,  justice  is 
his  first  duty.  He  must  have  the  rare  power  of  renounc- 
ing his  private  feelings,  and,  whilst  he  investigates  or 
writes  as  a historian,  he  must  elevate  himself  above  his 
country,  sect,  and  age,  so  as  not  only  to  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  faults  of  his  own  party,  and  the  merits 
of  his  adversaries,  but,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  he  must 
divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  views  of  his  age,  or  coun- 
try, or  sect,  and  be  able  to  enter  fully  and  fairly  into 
those  of  others. 

Among  the  numerous  causes  of  historical  falsehood,  of 
which  it  would  be  useful  to  take  the  most  scrutinizing 
view,  there  is  one  which  appears  eminently  deserving  of 
remark ; and  this  is,  the  extraordinary  care  that,  in  public 
as  well  as  private  life,  is  frequently  employed,  by  those 
most  deeply  interested,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
truth. 

The  uses  of  history  are  as  varied  as  they  are  important. 
To  become  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  men,  the 
marks,  sources,  and  effects  of  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices, the  power  and  changes  of  their  customs,  and  the 
like,  is  an  essential  and  necessary  step  to  prudence;  and  all 
this  knowledge  is  considerably  improved  by  history,  which 
teaches  us  to  make  other  men’s  experience  our  own,  to 
profit  by  it,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  misfortunes. 

\ . 

1.  What  does  history  pre-eminently  denote? 

2.  To  what  does  history  stand  opposed  ? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  varied  uses  of  history. 
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Lesson  CCCXXXYI. — December  the  second. 

St.  PauVs  Cathedral. 

On  this  day,  in  1697,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  opened, 
although  the  building  was  not  completely  finished  till 
1723. 

St.  Paul’s  was  originally  built  on  the  foundation  of  an 
old  temple  of  Diana,  in  610 ; burnt  in  964 ; rebuilt  in  1240, 
having  been  150  years  building  ; the  steeple  fired  by 
lightning,  1443 ; rebuilt,  having  been  in  great  part  burnt 
down,  1631;  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  1666;  and  the  first 
stone  of  the  present  structure  laid  in  1675. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  the  body  of 
this  cathedral  was  the  resort  of  the  politicians,  the  news- 
mongers, and  the  idle  in  general.  It  was  called  Paul's 
Walk ; and  is  mentioned  in  the  old  plays,  &c.  of  the 
times. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  this  noble  pile, 
architectural  critics  have  made  the  following  objections  to 
it : — Its  situation  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  at  a 
distance.  The  division  of  the  porticoes  and  the  whole 
structure  into  two  stories  on  the  outside  indicate  a like 
division  within.  The  dome  is  disproportionately  large 
for  the  rest  of  the  pile,  and  ought  to  have  been  raised 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building ; and  there  ought  to 
have  been  two  steeples  at  the  east  end,  to  correspond 
with  those  of  the  west.  On  entering  this  church,  (they 
say,)  we  instantly  perceive  an  obvious  deficiency,  not 
only  of  elevation  but  length,  to  assist  the  perspective,  and 
the  columns  are  heavy  and  clumsy,  rather  encumbering 
the  prospect  than  enriching  it. 

St.  Paul’s  occupies  an  area  of  six  acres,  and  is  railed  all 
round  with  iron  balustrades,  each  about  5.J  feet  high, 
fixed  on  a dwarf  wall  of  hewn  stone.  In  the  west  end  of 
this  area  is  a marble  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  holding  a 
sceptre  and  globe,  surrounded  with  four  emblematical 
figures,  representing  Great  Britain,  France,  Ireland,  and 
America. 

Besides  very  large  contributions  for  carrying  on  this 
edifice,  the  parliament  granted  a duty  on  sea  coal,  which, 
at  a medium  produced  50001.  a year;  and  the  whole 
expense  of  the  building  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
736,752/.  2s.  3d. 
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1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1697  ? 

2.  When  was  the  building  of  St  Paul's  completely  finished? 

3.  When  was  the  first  stone  of  the  present  structure  laid  ? 

4.  What  do  we  perceive  on  entering  this  church? 

5.  To  what  did  the  whole  expense  of  the  building  amount  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXXVII. — December  the  third. 

Winter. 

No  more  the  morn,  with  tepid  rays, 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  various  hue ; 

Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze, 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 

The  ling’ring  hours  prolong  the  night, 

Usurping  darkness  shares  the  day;  , 

Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Phoebus  holds  a doubtful  sway. 

By  gloomy  twilight,  half  reveal’d, 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill, 

The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field, 

The  snow-topp’d  cot,  the  frozen  rilL 

No  music  warbles  through  the  grove, 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 

No  more,  with  devious  steps,  I rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vain. 

Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars. 

Congeal’d,  impetuous  showers  descend ; 

Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a friend. 

In  nature’9  aid,  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere; 

Bouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high. 

Light  up  a constellation  here. 

Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy, 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale; 

Let  love  his  wanton  wiles  employ, 

And  o’er  the  reason  wine  prevail. 

Yet  time  life’s  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth’s  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more; 

Nor  music  charm — though  Stella  sings; 

Nor  love  nor  wine  the  spring  restore. 
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Lesson  CCCXXXVHL  — December  the  fourth. 

Locusts. 

The  locust  is  a voracious  insect,  somewhat  resembling 
the  common  grasshopper.  These  insects  are  at  times  so 
numerous  in  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia,  that  they  do 
immense  injury  to  vegetation,  literally  devouring  every- 
thing green ; and  when  they  migrate  they  fly  in  clouds, 
darkening  the  air  by  their  numbers.  Happily  for  man- 
kind this  calamity  is  not  frequently  repeated,  for  it  is  the 
inevitable  precursor  of  famine  and  its  horrible  conse- 
quences. Even  when  dead,  they  are  still  productive  of 
evil ; since  the  putrefaction  which  arises  from  their  in- 
conceivable number  is  so  great,  that  it  is  justly  regarded 
as  a desolating  pestilence. 

Sometimes,  though  not  often,  they  appear  in  Europe, 
and  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the  year  .591,  an  army 
of  unusually  large  locusts  ravaged  Italy,  and  being  at 
last  cast  into  the  sea  (as  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
their  fate),  a pestilence,  it  is  alleged,  arose  from  their 
stench,  which  carried  off  nearly  a million  of  men  and 
beasts.  In  the  Venetian  territory,  likewise,  in  1478,  more 
than  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a fa- 
mine chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  locusts. 

In  Barrow’s  Travels  it  is  stated,  that  in  Southern 
Africa  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  might  literally  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  an  area  of  2000  square 
miles.  The  water  of  a very  wide  river  was  scarcely 
visible  on  account  of  the  dead  locusts  that  floated  on 
the  surface.  The  larvae  are  much  more  voracious  than 
the  perfect  insects : and  when  they  are  on  a march  during 
the  day,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  turn  the  direction  of 
the  troop,  which  is  generally  with  the  wind. 

It  scarcely  admits  a doubt  that  these  insects  are  the 
locusts  so  accurately  described  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in 
Joel  ii.  2.  &c.  “ A fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  be- 
hind them  a flame  burneth  ; the  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a desolate  wilder- 
ness ; yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The  sound  of 
their  wings  is  as  the  sound  of  chariots,  and  of  many 
horses  running  to  battle ; on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a flame  of  fire  that  de- 
voureth stubble,  as  a strong  people  set  in  battle  .array. 
Before  their  faces  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; all 
faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty 
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men ; they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war  ; and 
they  shall  inarch  every  one  in  his  ways,  and  they  shall 
not  break  their  ranks,  neither  shall  one  thrust  another.” 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  “ locusts  and  wild 
honey,”  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness, 
because  the  commentators  have  interpreted  the  former  as 
the  fruit  of  the  cassia-fistula,  or  locust-tree.  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  traveller,  was  one  of  the  first  to  propagate  this  mis- 
conception. There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  insects 
being  the  food,  since  Hasselquist  mentions  locusts  being 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  ; so  that  probably  this  dish  was  used 
in  the  time  of  St.  John.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Oriental  tra- 
veller, corroborates  this  account,  and  adds,  “ The  wild 
honey  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  of  Judea,  as 
abundantly  as  in  the  caves  of  Hindostan.”  Nay,  if  we 
only  refer  to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap.  xi.  v.  22.,  we 
shall  find  that  locusts  constituted  a common  food  among 
the  Jews,  and  that  the  different  kinds  which  they  were 
permitted  to  eat  are  there  specified. 

1.  Where  and  when  was  it  that  a dreadful  pestilence  arose  from  the 
stench  of  dead  locusts  ? 

2.  What  is  related  of  them  in  Barrow’s  Travels  ? 

3.  In  what  hook  and  chapter  of  the  Bible  do  we  find  an  account  of 
their  devastations  ? 

4.  W'hat  is  the  nature  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  relative  to 
the  “ locusts  and  wild  honey  ” that  was  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  ? 


Lesson  CCCXXXIX.  — December  the  fifth. 

Dr.  Halves . 

On  this  day,  in  1808,  died  Dr.  William  Ilawes,  an  English 
physician,  who  has  immortalized  his  name  by  being  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  apparently  dead  by  drowning,  suffocation  or 
strangulation.  There  was  a simplicity  in  the  manners 
of  Dr.  Ilawes,  which  was  the  result  of  an  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  heart.  Without  possessing,  or  affecting  to 
possess,  any  very  superior  literary  talents,  he  contrived  to 
furnish  to  the  public  an  acceptable  work  in  his  “ Annual 
Reports.”  His  practice  had  been  considerable ; and  his 
medical  knowledge  was  respectable.  In  the  resuscitative 
art  he  was  eminently  skilled.  He  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  and  of  many 
others,  at  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Bath,  &c.  &c.,  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  London  Electrical  Dispensary. 
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The  Royal  Humane  Society  is  a shining  and  eminent 
proof  of  his  philanthropy, — an  institution  which  has  been 
found  highly  useful,  and  to  establish  which  he  employed 
many  years  of  his  life.  The  moment  in  which  one  of  the 
regular  anniversaries  of  the  society  was  at  an  end,  he 
began  to  meditate  plans  for  success  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  nomination  of  succeeding  stewards,  the  augmentation 
of  the  list  of  regular  subscribers,  and  the  obtaining  of 
churches  and  preachers  for  the  benefit  of  his  favourite 
institution,  were  never  out  of  his  sight;  and  so  much, 
indeed,  did  the  Humane  Society  engross  his  attention, 
that  his  own  immediate  interests  appeared  to  him  to  be 
subordinate  considerations.  He  was  always  ready  to 
afford  both  his  pecuniary  and  his  professional  assistance  to 
distress ; and  his  name  ought  to  be  recorded  among  those 
who  add  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  founded  on  benevolent  principles. 


1.  What  eminent  physician  died  on  this  day,  in  1808  ? 

2.  By  what  has  he  immortalized  his  name  ? 

3.  Of  what  was  he  an  honorary  member  ? 

4.  Of  what  is  the  Royal  Humane  Society  a shining  proof  ? 


Lesson  CCCXL. — December  the  sixth. 

The  Love  of  Native  Scenery. 

Scenery,  among  its  other  beneficial  results,  never  fails 
to  increase  the  regard  which  is  entertained  by  every  one 
for  his  native  country.  Inhabitants  of  wild  and  desolate 
regions,  of  long-extended  plains,  of  heaths,  of  moors,  and 
of  the  busy  city,  can  transport  themselves  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  globe,  and  still  find  fields,  and 
plains,  and  heaths,  and  moors,  and  streets  resembling 
those  they  have  quitted,  to  awaken,  at  intervals,  all  the 
agreeable  associations  which  are  connected  with  their 
native  land. 

These  associations  are  ardent,  but  they  never  exalt  to 
that  wild  and  ungovernable  transport  which  animates  the 
mountaineer  and  the  inhabitant  of  a sequestered  valley,  at 
the  mention,  or  even  the  recollection  of  their  glens,  their 
rocks,  their  rivers,  and  their  mountains.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  natives  of  Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Switzerland, 
have  been,  in  every  period  of  their  history,  remarkable 
for  their  attachment,  not  only  to  their  native  country, 
but  to  their  native  village. 
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This  passion,  however,  is  so  general,  that  no  country, 
even  if  it  were  a desert,  but  is  remembered  with  pleasure, 
provided  it  is  our  own.  The  Ethiopian  imagines  that 
God  made  his  sands  and  deserts,  while  angels  were  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  rest  of  the  globe ! The  Maltese, 
insulated  on  a rock,  distinguish  their  island  by  the  appel- 
lation of  “The  Flower  of  the  World;”  and  while  the 
Greenlander,  wild  and  stupid  as  he  is,  has  a sovereign 
contempt  for  a stranger,  the  Caribbees  esteem  their 
country  a paradise,  and  themselves  alone  entitled  to  the 
name  of  man  ! The  Mandingoes  of  Africa  consider  their 
province  the  most  delightful,  and  themselves  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  barren  summits,  in- 
scribe upon  their  rix-dollars,  “ spirit,  loyalty,  valour,  and 
whatever  is  honourable,  let  the  whole  world  learn  among 
the  rocks  of  Norway.”  Much  more  pardonable  is  the 
pride  of  a Neapolitan,  when  he  exclaims,  “ See  the  Bay  of 
Naples  and  die  ! ” 

1.  What  people  are  most  remarkable  for  their  attachment,  not  only 
to  their  native  country,  but  to  their  native  village  ? 

2.  By  what  term  do  the  Maltese  distinguish  their  island  ? 

3.  What  exclamation,  pardonable,  though  vain,  do  the  Neapolitans 
make  use  of? 


Lesson  CCCXLL — December  the  seventh. 

Algernon  Sidney. 

On  this  day,  in  1683,  Algernon  Sidney  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  He  was  an  eminent  republican,  and  a cele- 
brated political  writer.  The  same  principles  which  led 
him  to  oppose  Charles  L made  him  hostile  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,  during  whose  government  he  retired 
to  Penshurst,  and  there  occupied  himself  in  composing  his 
celebrated  “ Discourses  on  Government.” 

“ The  boldest  son  of  public  weal, 

See  Sidney  leaning  o’er  the  block ! His  mien. 

His  voice,  his  hand,  unshaken,  clear,  serene. 

Unconquer’d  patriot ! form’d  by  ancient  lore, 

The  love  of  ancient  freedom  to  restore  ; 

Who  nobly  acted  what  he  boldly  wrote, 

And  seal’d  by  death  the  lessons  that  he  taught” 

He  delivered  to  the  sheriffs  a paper  showing  the  in- 
justice of  his  condemnation,  and  concluding  with  a prayer 
for  that  old  cause  in  which  he  had  from  his  youth  been 
engaged.  It  was  printed  some  time  after,  and  probably 
made  a considerable  impression  on  the  public.  He  suf- 
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fered  with  all  the  firmness  and  unconcern  at  quitting  the 
world,  that  an  old  Roman  would  have  displayed. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Revolution  was  to  reverse 
his  attainder ; and  the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  has  since 
been  held  in  honour  by  all  who  profess  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  government. 

His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  Bishop  Burnet: — “ He 
was  a man  of  most  extraordinary  courage,  steady  even  to 
obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a rough  and  boisterous  temper 
that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
Christian,  but  in  a particular  form  of  his  own ; he  thought 
it  was  to  be  like  a divine  philosophy  in  the  mind,  but 
he  was  against  all  public  worship,  and  everything  that 
looked  like  a church.  He  was  stiff  to  all  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  a 
monarchy.  He  had  studied  the  history  of  government  in 
all  its  branches  beyond  any  man  I ever  knew  ; and  had 
a particular  way  of  insinuating  himself  into  people  that 
, would  hearken  to  his  notions,  and  not  contradict  him.”  . 

1.  What  eminent  republican  was  beheaded  on  this  day,  in  1683  ? 

2.  What  did  he  deliver  to  the  sheriffs  ? 

3.  What  was  his  character  ? 


Lesson  CCCXLII. — December  the  eighth. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

On  this  day,  in  1542,  was  born,  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow 
Scotland,  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary:  her  father,  James 
V.,  then  dying  of  a broken  heart  for  his  misfortunes  at 
Solway  Moss,  predicted  the  miseries  which  hung  over  her 
and  Scotland.  * 

LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

On  the  Eve  of  a new  Year,  by  Wordsworth. 

“ Smile  of  the  moon ! — for  so  I name 
That  silent  greeting  from  above  ; 

A gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 
From  her  whom  drooping  captives  love  : 

Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth. 

Than  that  didst  part  the  clouds  of  earth, 

My  torpor  to  reprove  ? 

“ Bright  boon  of  pitying  heaven — alas, 

I may  not  trust  thy  placid  cheer ! 

Pondering  that  Time  to-night  will  pass 
, The  threshold  of  another  year  : 

For  years  to  me  are  sad  and  dull ; 

My  very  moments  are  too  full 
Of  hopelessness  and  fear. 
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“ And  yet,  the  soul-awaking  gleam. 

That  struck  perchance  the  farthest  cone 
Of  Scotland’s  rocky  wilds,  did  seem 
To  visit  me,  and  me  alone  ; 

Me,  unapproach’d  by  any  friend 
Save  those  who  to  my  sorrows  lend 
Tears  due  under  their  own. 

“ To-night  the  church-tower  bells  shall  ring. 
Through  these  wide  realms,  a festive  peal ; 
To  the  new  year  a welcoming ; 

A tuneful  offering  for  the  weal 
Of  happy  millions  lull’d  in  sleep  ; 

While  I am  forced  to  watch  and  weep, 

By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

“ Born  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher — to  be  cast  thus  low ! 

Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gazed 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  the  sweet  flow’rets  of  the  fields: 

It  is  my  royal  state  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 

“ Yet  how? — for  I,  if  there  be  truth 

In  the  world’s  voice,  was  passing  fair ; 

And  beauty  for  confiding  youth, 

Those  shocks  of  passion  can  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time, 

And  blanch  without  the  owner’s  crime. 

The  most  resplendent  hair. 

“ Unblest 'distinctions!  shower’d  on  me 
To  bind  a lingering  life  in  chains  ; 

All  that  could  quit  my  grasp,  or  flee, 

Is  gone  ; — but  not  the  subtle  stains 
Fix’d  in  the  spirit  for  ever  here  : 

Can  I be  proud  that  jealous  fear 
Or  what  I was  remains  ? 

“ A woman  rules  my  prison’s  key ; 

A sister  Queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  sympathy, 

Detains  me — doubtful  of  the  event; 

Great  God,  who  feel’st  for  my  distress. 

My  thoughts  are  all  that  I possess, 

O keep  them  innocent  1 

“ Farewell  for  ever,  human  aid, 

Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court ! 

By  friends  deceived,  by  foes  betray’d, 

Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport ; 
Naught  but  the  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss, 

My  burthen  to  support. 
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“ Hark ! the  death-note  of  the  year. 

Sounded  by  the  castle  clock  1 ” 

From  her  sunk  eyes  a stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth  unsettled  by  the  shock ; 

But  oft  the  woods  renew’d  their  green 
Ere  the  tried  head  of  Scotland's  queen 
Reposed  upon  the  block  1 

Lesson  CCCXLIIL — December  the  ninth. 

Milton. 

On  this  day,  in  1608,  was  born,  John  Milton,  the  most 
eminent  of  English  poets. 

Milton  was  distinguished  in  his  youth  for  personal 
beauty,  and  he  continued  to  be  a comely  well-looking 
man  to  the  last.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  in  his 
exercises,  manly  and  erect  in  his  deportment.  His  voice 
was  agreeable  and  musical,  his  dress  neat,  and  he  had 
nothing  of  the  repulsive  exterior  which  too  often  accom- 
panies deep  study  and  retirement. 

His  habits  of  life  were  those  of  a student  and  a philo- 
sopher : he  was  strictly  sober  and  temperate,  regular  in 
his  hours,  except  when  tempted  to  excess  of  nocturnal 
study,  and  sparing  in  his  amusements.  His  principal  relax- 
ations were  music  and  conversation.  His  circumstances 
were  never  opulent,  and  he  met  with  several  losses ; yet 
he  preserved  what  sufficed  for  his  moderate  wants.  His 
temper  was  serene  and  cheerful,  and  his  manners  appear 
to  have  been  civil  and  urbane  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society. 

His  rudeness  and  acrimony  in  controversy  have  given  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ; and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  capable  of  party  rancour, 
and  of  learned  pride.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  been  void  of 
that  petty  irritability  and  jealousy  which  has  produced  so 
many  disgraceful  quarrels  among  men  of  letters.  He 
indulged  no  enmities  but  upon  republican  ground. 

In  depth  and  variety  of  learning  he  was  surpassed  by 
scarcely  any  scholar  of  the  age.  In  sublimity  of  genius- 
his  countrymen  will  scarcely  admit  that  he  had  ever  a 
superior.  After  all  deductions  that  even  political  animosity 
can  make,  lie  must  always  rank  among  the  glories  of  the 
English  nation. 

1.  What  eminent  English  poet  was  bom  on  this  day,  in  1608  ? 

2.  For  what  was  he  distinguished  in  his  youth  ? 

3.  What  were  his  habits  of  life  ? 

4.  What  were  his  principal  relations  ? 
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Lesson  CCCXLIV. — December  the  tenth. 

Anecdotes  of  Buonaparte. 

Buonaparte  was  certainly  a consummate  politician,  and 
perfect  master  of  the  art  of  managing  the  passions  of  others. 
This  requires  no  elucidation,  as  his  whole  life  was  a series 
of  stratagem,  manoeuvre,  and  dissimulation.  Who  but  such 
a man,  who,  Proteus-like,  could  assume  a thousand  shapes 
and  appearances,  as  his  policy  or  his  ambition  required  — 
who  could  be  of  any  and  of  all  religions,  and  who  could  be 
either  jacobin,  or  antijacobin,  republican,  or  monarchist, 
as  best  suited  his  purposes  ? who  but  such  a man  could 
have  wrought  his  way,  through  so  many  storms  and 
tumults,  to  the  throne  of  France  ? 

The  following  anecdotes  of  him  are  striking  proofs  of 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  his  skilful  management  accordingly: — 

After  his  disastrous  repulse  at  Acre  (says  an  intelligent 
Frenchman),  we  expected  to  see  him  return  dejected,  con- 
scious of  his  disgrace,  his  shame  aggravated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  having  sent  a messenger  with  a despatch, 
and  which  was  read  in  the  Institute,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  thus : — “ In  three  days  I shall  be  in 
Acre.  When  you  open  this  be  assured  that  Djezza  Pacha 
is  no  more  ! ” The  day  before  he  entered  Cairo  we  received 
orders,  to  our  astonishment,  to  prepare  illuminations, 
triumphal  arches,  &c.,  in  honour  of  the  conquerors  of 
Syria  and  Djezza  Pacha.  The  troops,  who  had  despond- 
ingly  anticipated  a different  reception,  whose  manners 
against  the  man  who  had  planned  this  expedition 
amounted  to  mutiny,  whose  expressions  even  menaced 
death  to  him  as  an  atonement  for  their  seven  thousand 
comrades  who  had  perished,  saw  with  surprise  the  honours 
paid  to  them;  heard  their  chief  and  themselves  styled 
conquerors,  and,  in  the  delirium  of  vanity,  forgot  their 
injuries  and  defeats.  Next  morning  Buonaparte,  assured 
of  the  intoxication  still  continuing,  assembled  his  army  on 
parade,  distributed  rewards,  then  moved  forward  a battalion 
of  grenadiers,  whom  he  upbraided  for  having  refused  to 
make  another  assault  on  Acre,  and  sentenced  them  to 
carry  their  arms  slung  behind  till  their  character  was 
retrieved.  It  was  then  (said  the  narrator)  we  pronounced 
Buonaparte  a truly  great  man.  We  confessed  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  who,  in  a few  hours,  could  so 
improve  his  influence  as  to  disgrace  those  very  men  who, 
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the  day  before,  would  (with  the  applause  of  their  com- 
rades, now  approving  of  their  dishonour,  had  he  uttered  a 
word  of  censure)  have  instantly  assassinated  him. 

One  of  the  regiments  of  artillery  revolted  in  battle ; 
Buonaparte,  in  anger,  deprived  them  of  their  colours,  and 
suspended  them,  covered  with  crape,  amongst  the  captive 
banners  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hall  of  victory.  The  regi- 
ment, affected  by  this  disgrace,  were  determined  to  re- 
cover the  lost  esteem  of  their  general  and  their  country, 
or  perish  to  the  last  man.  When  any  desperate  enterprise 
was  to  be  performed,  they  volunteered  their  services,  and, 
by  this  magnanimous  compunction,  covered  their  shame 
with  laurels,  and  became  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  repub- 
lican legions.  The  general,  delighted  with  their  behaviour, 
fixed  a day  for  the  restoration  of  their  ensigns.  They 
were  marched  up,  in  the  face  of  the  army,  under  a guard 
of  honour,  and  presented  to  the  first  consul,  who  took  the 
black  drapery  from  their  staves,  tore  it  in  pieces,  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  and  drove  his  charger  indignantly  over  it. 
The  regular  banners  were  then  restored  to  the  regiment, 
with  a short  and  suitable  address. 

At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  all  the  kettle-drummers  of  a 
division  of  cavalry  were  killed  except  one,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  This  boy,  without  orders,  beat  a charge, 
and  the  cavalry  advanced.  Inquiry  was  immediately  made 
who  had  given  the  order,  but  no  satisfactory  account  could 
be  had.  The  cavalry,  however,  charged  with  success,  and 
after  the  battle  Buonaparte  ordered  the  drummer  before 
him,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  dared,  without  orders,  to 
beat  the  charge  ? The  boy  quickly  replied,  “ General,  I 
saw  a fine  opportunity  for  the  division  to  advance,  and  no 
orders  were  given ; I could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and 
did  beat  the  charge.”  “ My  noble  boy,”  replied  the  consul, 
“ you  gave  a lesson  to  your  general,  and  I will  reward  you 
for  it.”  He  immediately  made  him  chief  drummer  of  his 
favourite  regiment  of  chasseurs,  commanded  by  young 
Beauharnois,  his  step-son,  and  the  boy  always  appears  in 
a superb  dress  at  the  parade,  with  his  drum  and  horse 
most  beautifully  adorned  with  silk  and  ribbons,  gilt  orna- 
ments, &e.,  and  he  never  passes  the  first  consul  without  a 
marked  nod  and  a smile.  He  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  made 
an  officer. 


1.  Relate  concisely  the  first  anecdote. 


2.  second. 

3 third. 
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Lesson  CCCXLV. — December  The  eleventh. 

The  English  Language. 

The  impressions  made  by  the  conquerors  who  have  settled 
in  any  particular  nation  are  in  few  respects  more  clearly 
to  be  traced  than  by  the  change  they  have  produced  in 
the  language  of  the  natives.  This  observation  may  be 
applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  our  own  country ; for 
after  the  Saxons  had  subdued  the  Britons,  they  introduced 
into  England  their  own  language,  which  was  a dialect  of 
the  Teutonic  or  Gothic. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  Saxon  laws,  history,  and 
poetry  still  extant,  we  have  many  proofs  to  convince  us 
that  it  was  capable  of  expressing,  with  a great  degree  of 
copiousness  and  energy,  the  sentiments  of  civilized  people. 
For  a period  of  six  hundred  years  no  considerable  variation 
took  place. 

William  the  Conqueror  promoted  another  change  of 
language,  winch  had  been  begun  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  caused  the  Norman  French  to  be  used,  both  in  his 
own  palace,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ; and  it  became 
in  a short  time  current  among  all  the  higher  orders  of  his 
subjects.  The  constant  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  several  centuries  introduced 
a very  considerable  addition  of  terms. 

Such  were  the  grand  sources  of  the  English  tongue; 
but  the  stream  has  been  from  time  to  time  augmented  by 
the  copious  influx  of  the  Latin  and  other  languages. 

The  same  countries  which  have  supplied  the  English 
with  improvements,  have  furnished  the  various  terras  by 
which  they  are  denoted.  Music,  sculpture,  and  painting 
borrowed  their  expressions  from  Italy;  the  words  used  in 
navigation  are  taken  from  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and 
Holland ; the  French  have  supplied  the  expressions  used 
in  fortification  and  military  affairs.  The  terms  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  the  Saxon  may  be  found  all  words  of  general 
use,  as  well  as  those  which  belong  to  agriculture  and  the 
common  mechanical  arts. 

But  notwithstanding  the  English  language  can  boast  of 
so  little  simplicity  as  to  its  origin,  yet  in  its  grammatical 
construction  it  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  most 
simple  language  of  antiquity.  Its  words  depart  less  from 
the  original  form  than  those  of  any  other  modern  tongues. 
This  simplicity  of  structure  renders  our  language  much 
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easier  to  a learner  than  Italian  or  French,  in  which  the 
variations  of  the  verbs  in  particular  are  very  numerous, 
complex,  and  difficult  to  be  retained. 

The  English  language  is  uniform  in  its  composition, 
and  its  irregularities  are  far  from  being  numerous.  The 
distinctions  in  the  genders  of  nouns  are  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  are  not  applied  with  that  caprice 
which  prevails  in  many  other  languages.  The  order  of 
construction  is  more  easy  and  simple  than  that  of  Latin 
and  Greek:  it  has  no  genders  of  adjectives,  nor  any 
gerunds,  supines,  or  variety  of  conjugations.  These  pe- 
culiarities give  it  a philosophical  character;  and  as  its 
terms  are  strong,  expressive,  and  copious,  no  language 
seems  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of 
mankind  as  a universal  medium  of  communication. 

1.  What  observation  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  propriety  to  our 
own  country  ? 

2.  Of  what  was  the  Saxon  tongue  a dialect  ? 

3.  What  language  was  introduced  by  William  I.  ? 

4.  From  what  countries  have  we  borrowed  various  terms  and  ex- 
pressions used  In  the  arts  ? — Distinguish  them. 

5.  What  are  the  peculiarities  which  give  the  English  language  a phi- 
losophical character  ? 


Lesson  CCCXLYI. — December  the  twelfth. 

Captain  Thompson. 

On  this  day,  in  1813,  expired  Captain  Charles  William 
Thompson. 

This  amiable  and  excellent  young  man  was  in  the  first 
regiment  of  Guards,  and  fell  in  the  action  off  Bidart,  when 
Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  enter  France  from  Spain 
with  the  British  troops.  His  memory  has  been  embalmed 
by  Mrs.  Opie,  in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas : — 

“ Weep  not  1 he  died  as  heroes  die, 

The  death  permitted  to  the  brave  I 
Mourn  not ! he  lies  where  soldiers  lie, 

And  valour  envies  such  a grave  1 

“ His  was  the  love  of  bold  emprise, 

Of  soldiers’  hardships,  soldiers’  fame. 

And  his  the  wish  by  arms  to  rise, 

And  gain  a proud,  a deathless  name. 

■*  For  this  he  bum’d  the  midnight  oil. 

And  pored  on  lofty  deeds  untired ; 

Resolved  like  Valour’s  sons  to  toil, 

And  be  the  hero  he  admired. 
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“ Yet  gentler  arts,  yet  softer  lore, 

Could  lure  him  to  their  tuneful  page, 

And  Dante’s  dread-inspiring  power, 

And  Petrarch’s  love  his  soul  engage. 

« How  sweetly  from  his  accents  flow’d. 

The  Tuscan  poet’s  magic  strains  ! 

But  vainly  Heaven  such  powers  bestow’d. 
He  fought,  he  bled,  on  Gallia’s  plains. 

“ No  mother’s  kiss,  no  sister’s  tear. 

Embalm'd  the  victim’s  fatal  wound ; 

No  father  pray’d  beside  his  bier, 

No  brother  clasp’d  his  arm  around  1 

“ Amidst  the  cannon's  loud  alarms, 

He  fell,  as  soldiers  still  must  fall, 

His  bier  his  toil-worn  comrades’  arms, 

And  earth’s  green  turf  his  funeral  pall. 

“ But  who  is  he  in  arms  array’d, 

That  bids  the  verdant  turf  unclose  ? 

Who  dares  that  dread  obscure  invade  ? 

Who  breaks  the  soldier’s  chill  repose? 

“ A heart  he  prized,  a hand  he  loved  — 

The  daring  deed  excuse,  impel  — 

His  brother  comes,  by  fondness  moved, 

To  look  a brother’s  last  farewell  1 1 

“ And,  lo ! to  meet  his  speaking  eye 
That  silent  eye 's  reveal’d  to  light. 

Ami  hallow’d  by  his  bursting  sigh 
The  earth  that  hid  it  from  the  sight. 

« See  from  his  breast  his  hand  removes 
The  treasured  gem  he  joy’d  to  wear ; 
The  holy  theft  affection  loves. 

And  feeling  holds  the  spoiler  dear. 

“’Tis  done — his  long  last  look  he  takes, 
And  bids  the  turf  for  ever  close, 

His  brother’s  grave  he  then  forsakes, 

To  meet,  like  him,  his  country’s  foes. 

But  may  that  power  whose  high  behest 
Decreed  the  one  an  early  grave, 

Still  guard  the  other’s  valiant  breast. 

And  him  for  anxious  kindred  save  t 

•Yet,  why  lament?  to  daring  souls 

Such  patriot  deaths  of  choice  belong ; 
That  thought  Regret’s  keen  pang  controls, 
And  thus  we  frame  our  votive  song. 

“ Weep  not ; he  died  as  heroes  die, 

The  death  permitted  to  the  brave; 
Mourn  not! — he  lies  where  soldiers  lie. 
And  valour  envies  such  a grave.” 
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Lesson  CCCXLVll — December  the  thirteenth. 

The  Glaciers. 

“ So  pleased  at  first,  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o’er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky : 

Th’  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But  those  attain’d,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen’d  way : 

Th’  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wond’ring  eyes ; 

Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.” — Pope. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  age  of  enterprise  to  disclose  the 
secret  wonders  of  the  Superior  Alps.  The  enormous 
ridges  clothed  with  a depth  of  perpetual  snow,  often 
crowned  with  sharp  obelisks  of  granite,  styled  by  the 
Swiss,  horns,  or  needles;  the  dreadful  chasms  of  some 
thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  over  which  the 
dauntless  traveller  sometimes  stands  on  a shelf  of  frozen 
snow ; the  glaciers,  or  seas  of  ice,  sometimes  exceeding 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length ; the  sacred  silence  of  the 
scenes  before  unvisited,  except  by  the  chamois  or  goat  of 
the  rocks ; the  clouds,  and  sometimes  the  thunder-storm, 
passing  at  a great  distance  below ; the  extensive  prospects 
which  reduce  kingdoms  as  it  were  to  a mass ; the  pure 
elasticity  of  the  air,  exciting  a kind  of  incorporeal  sensa- 
tion, are  all  novelties  in  the  history  of  human  adventure. 

To  enumerate  the  natural  curiosities  of  Switzerland 
would  be  to  describe  the  country.  The  Alps,  the  glaciers, 
the  vast  precipices,  the  descending  torrents,  the  sources  of 
the  rivers,  the  beautiful  lakes  and  cataracts,  are  all  natural 
curiosities  of  the  greatest  singularity  and  most  sublime 
description. 

Of  late  the  glaciers  have  attracted  peculiar  attention ; 
but  those  seas  of  ice,  intersected  with  numerous  deep  fis- 
sures, owing  to  sudden  cracks  which  resound  like  thunder, 
must  yield  in  sublimity  to  the  stupendous  summits  clothed 
with  ice  and  snow,  the  latter  often  descending  in  what  are 
called  avalanches,  or  prodigious  balls,  which,  gathering  as 
they  roll,  sometimes  overwhelm  travellers,  and  even  vil- 
lages. Nay,  the  mountains  themselves  will  sometimes 
burst,  and  overwhelm  whole  towns;  as  happened  in  the 
memorable  instance  of  Pleurs,  near  Chiavenna,  in  which 
thousands  perished,  and  not  a vestige  of  a building  left ; 
nor  are  recent  instances,  though  less  tremendous,  wholly 
unknown. 

The  vast  reservoirs  of  ice  and  snow  give  birth  to  many 
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important  rivers,  whose  sources  deeply  interest  curiosity. 
As  an  example,  the  account  which  Bourrit  gives  of  that 
of  the  Rhone  may  be  selected: — “ At  length  we  perceived 
through  the  trees  a mountain  of  ice  as  splendid  as  the  sun, 
and  flashing  a similar  light  on  the  environs.  This  first 
aspect  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone  inspired  us  with  great 
expectation : a moment  afterwards,  this  enormous  mass  of 
ice  having  disappeared  behind  thick  pines,  it  soon  after 
met  our  sight  between  two  vast  blocks  of  rock,  which 
formed  a kind  of  portico.  Surprised  at  the  magnificence 
of  this  spectacle,  and  at  its  admirable  contrasts,  we  beheld 
it  with  rapture.  At  length  we  reached  this  beautiful  por- 
tico, beyond  which  we  were  to  discover  all  the  glacier. 
We  arrived.  At  this  sight  one  would  suppose  one’s  self 
in  another  world,  so  much  is  the  imagination  impressed 
with  the  nature  and  immensity  of  the  objects. 

“ To  form  an  idea  of  this  superb  spectacle,  figure  in 
your  mind  a scaffolding  of  transparent  ice,  filling  a space 
of  two  miles,  rising  to  the  clouds,  and  darting  flashes  of 
light  like  the  sun : nor  were  the  several  parts  less  mag- 
nificent and  surprising.  One  might  see,  as  it  were,  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  a city,  erected  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and*  embellished  with  pieces  of  water,  cas- 
cades, and  torrents.  The  effects  were  as  prodigious  as 
the  immensity  and  the  height ; the  most  beautiful  azure, 
the  most  splendid  white,  the  regular  appearance  of  a thou- 
sand pyramids  of  ice,  are  more  easy  to  be  imagined  than 
described. 

“ Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  reared 
by  nature  on  a plan  which  she  alone  can  execute : we 
admire  the  majestic  course  of  a river  without  suspecting 
that  that  which  gives  it  birth  and  maintains  its  waters 
may  be  still  more  majestic  and  magnificent.” 

1.  To  what  amazing  length  do  the  glaciers  sometimes  extend  ? 

2.  What  are  the  most  striking  features  in  a Swiss  landscape  ? 

3.  To  what  do  the  vast  reservoirs  of  ice  and  9now  give  rise  ? 

4.  Describe  the  magical  effect  of  this  superb  spectacle. 


Lesson  CCCXLVTEL  — December  the  fourteenth. 
John  Baptist  Cipriani. 

On  this  day,  in  1785,  expired  John  Baptish  Cipriani,  a 
famous  Italian  painter,  claimed  by  the  English  school, 
from  England  being  so  long  the  theatre  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Fuseli  says,  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the 
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graces  of  his  composition,  and  the  seductive  elegance  of 
his  forms,  were  only  surpassed  by  the  probity  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  heart. 

“ Bless’d  be  the  skill  which  thus  enshrines  the  great. 

And  rescues  virtue  from  oblivious  fate  1 
Which  seems  to  fix  the  falling  stars  of  mind. 

And  still  preserve  their  lustre  to  mankind  ! 

Immortal  art,  whose  touch  embalms  the  brave, 

Discomfits  death,  and  triumphs  o’er  the  grave  ! 

In  thee  our  heroes  live — our  beauties  bloom. 

Defy  decay,  and  breathe  beyond  the  tomb  1 
Mirror  divine ! which  gives  the  soul  to  view. 

Reflects  the  image,  and  retains  it  too  1 
Recals  to  friendship’s  eye  the  fading  face. 

Revives  each  look,  and  rivals  every  grace. 

In  thee  the  banish’d  lover  finds  relief, 

His  bliss  in  absence,  and  his  balm  in  grief. 

Affection,  grateful,  owns  thy  sacred  power, 

The  father  feels  thee  in  affliction’s  hour  ; 

Then  catching  life  ere  some  loved  cherub  flies. 

To  take  its  angel  station  in  the  skies, 

The  portrait  soothes  the  loss  it  can’t  repair, 

And  sheds  a comfort — even  in  despair. 

How  bursts  the  flood  of  sorrow  past  control  1 
What  sense  of  anguish  rushes  o’er  the  koul  1 
When,  turning  from  the  last  sad  rite  that  gave 
His  heart’s  best  joy  for  ever  to  the  grave, 

The  widow’d  husband  sees  his  sainted  wife, 

In  picture  warm,  and  smiling  as  in  life ; 

Yet  though  ’tis  madness  on  that  form  to  dwell. 

Now  cold  and  mould’ring  in  its  clammy  cell  [ 

Though  each  soft  trait  that  seems  immortal  there, 

But  deeper  strikes  the  dagger  of  despair ; 

Say — if  for  worlds  he  would  the  gift  forego ; 

That  mocks  his  eye,  and  bids  the  current  flow  ? 

No — while  he  gazes  with  convulsive  thrill, 

And  weeps  and  wonders  at  the  semblance  still. 

He  breathes  a blessing  on  the  pencil’s  aid, 

That  half  restores  the  substance  in  the  shade.” 


Lesson  CCCXLIX. — December  the  fifteenth. 

The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

All  the  various  kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the 
near  and  to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the  past, 
were  collected  on  one  spot,  and  in  one  hour.  All  the 
talents  and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are  deve- 
loped by  liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed,  with 
every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  oo- 
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operation  and  from  contrast.  Every  step  in  the  proceed- 
ings carried  the  mind  either  backward,  through  many 
troubled  centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of 
our  constitution  were  laid ; or  far  away,  over  boundless 
seas  and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange 
stars,  worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  cha- 
racters from  right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament 
was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of  exer- 
cising tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares, 
and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a trial.  It  was  the  great 
hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the 
just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of 
Strafford  had  for  a moment  awed  and  melted  a victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the  hall  where 
Charles  had  confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with 
the  placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame. 
Neither  military  nor  civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  ave- 
nues were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept 
clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine, 
were  marshalled  by  the  heralds  under  Garter  King-at- 
Arms.  The  judges  in  their  vestments  of  state  attended  to 
give  advice  on  points  of  law.  Near  a hundred  and  seventy 
lords,  three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper 
House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  haron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliot,  Lord  Heathfield,  re- 
cently ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibraltar 
against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 
Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and  by 
the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all  came  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble 
bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet. 
The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an  audience  such  as 
has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  emulation  of  an  orator. 
There  were  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  a great, 
free,  enlightened,  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  fe- 
male loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the  representatives  of 
every  science  and  of  every  art.  Macaulay. 

Obt.  The  foregoing  describes  the  preparation > for  this  celebrated 
trial.  An  extract  from  Mr.  Burke’s  concluding  speech  has  been  given 
as  .Lesson  cxlviii. 
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Lesson  CCCL. — December  the  sixteenth. 

Jacobins. 

The  term  Jacobins  was  given  during  the  revolution  in 
France  to  the  more  violent  advocates  for  republican 
government.  The  appellation  originated  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  secret  meetings  of  that  party  were  held 
in  a building  anciently  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  monks 
(an  order  of  Dominicans),  where  they  concerted  measures 
to  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Hence  the  word  Jacobin  has  been  applied  to  any  tur- 
bulent demagogue  who  opposes  government  in  a secret 
and  unlawful  manner. 

The  Jacobin  club  had  the  following  origin:  — Some 
short  time  after  the  American  revolution,  political  socie- 
ties were  formed  in  Paris,  (where  bureaux  cT  esprit,  or 
associations  for  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  had 
previously  been  common,)  in  which  political  subjects  were 
debated,  and  the  members  of  which  were  almost  univer- 
sally inclined  to  republicanism.  At  first  their  real  object 
was  studiously  concealed ; but,  gathering  strength,  they 
displayed  their  real  intentions.  Their  external  symbol 
was  a red  cap ; afterwards,  a dirty  dress  was  the  token  of 
their  sans-culottism. 

The  revolution  proceeded  rapidly;  similar  societies 
were  formed  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in  France ; and  thus 
it  became  enabled  to  direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1792, 
the  leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more  than  2500 
members  convened,  kept  up  a correspondence  with  more 
than  400  affiliated  societies,  and  the  number  of  Jacobins 
in  all  France  was  estimated  at  about  400,000.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here,  however,  to  enter  into  a history  of 
these  execrable  terrorists,  but  merely  to  describe  them. 

Though  they  split  into  parties  and  denounced  each 
other,  yet  they  vied  with  each  other  in  savage  ferocity 
and  a blasphemous  contempt  for  religion  ; their  malign 
influence  accordingly  extended  far  and  wide ; and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of  Jacobinism 
continues  even  yet  to  produce,  not  only  in  the  country 
which  first  engendered  it,  but  throughout  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  that  rabid  and  ruthless  spirit  which  wars 
against  social  order,  and  is  continually  plotting  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  is  holy,  wise,  or  venerable. 

1.  To  whom  was  the  term  Jacobin * given  ? and  how  did  the  appella- 
tion originate  ? 

2.  What  was  their  symbol  ? 

3.  In  what  did  they  vie  with  each  other  ? 
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Lesson  CCCLL — December  the  seventeenth. 

Palm  Trees. 

The  palms  are  the  pride  of  tropical  climates,  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  give  a peculiar  and  imposing  character 
to  the  vegetation  of  those  regions.  Their  straight  and 
lofty  branching  trunks,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a tuft 
of  large  radiating  leaves  or  fronds,  give  them  an  aspect 
entirely  unique,  and  far  surpassing  that  of  other  trees  in 
majesty.  They  belong  to  the  monocotyledonous  division 
of  plants,  and  have  their  parts  arranged  in  threes,  or  one 
of  the  multiples  of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six 
divisions  ; the  stamens  are  six  in  number ; and  the  fruit 
consists  of  a berry  or  drupe,  composed  of  a substance 
sometimes  hard  and  scaly,  but  more  often  fleshy,  or 
fibrous,  surrounding  a one-seeded  nut.  Though  some- 
times growing  to  a very  great  height,  in  other  species  the 
6tem  rises  only  a few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Among  the  most  useful  of  the  palms  may  be 
mentioned  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and  the  date,  the  last 
of  which  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet. — 
In  Congo  the  natives  are  very  expert  in  making  wine  of 
the  juice  of  the  palm.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  they 
ascend  the  trees  by  the  help  of  a hoop,  and  when  they 
perceive  a flower  blown,  they  cut  it  off  with  a knife,  and 
fasten  the  point  of  the  cut  stalk  into  a calabash,  called 
a capasso.  It  remains  suspended  in  that  way  for  a short' 
time,  and,  on  being  taken  down,  is  found  full  of  a liquor  as 
w hite  as  whey,  which  is  fermented,,  and  drunk  in  three 
days.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  palmira  tree  also  forms 
the  wine  of  India.  In  many  parts  this  tree  grows  spon- 
taneously ; in  others  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care. 
When  planted  in  a fertile  soil,  and  of  thirty  years’  growth, 
it  yields  callu  or  palm-wine.  Previous  to  the  bursting 
of  the  membrane  wdiich  covers  the  flowering  branch, 
called  by  botanists  the  spatha,  or  spadix,  the  workman 
mounts  the  tree  by  means  of  a strap  passed  round  his 
back,  and  a rope  round  his  feet,  and  bruises  the  part  be- 
tween  two  flat  pieces  of  stick  ; this  is  done  for  three  suc- 
cessive mornings,  and  on  each  of  the  four  following  he 
cuts  a thin  slice  from  the  top  to  prevent  the  spatha  from 
bursting.  On  the  eighth  morning  a clear  sweet  liquor 
begins  to  flow  from  the  wound,  which  is  then  collected. 
But  this  exudation,  if  continued  for  three  years,  will  kill 
the  trees. 
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1.  What  Is  meant  by  the  monncotyledonous  division  of  plants  ? 

2.  Which  part  of  a plant  is  the  calyx  ? — what  are  the  stamens  ? 

3.  Which  are  among  the  most  useful  of  the  palms  ? 

4.  What  use  is  made  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  palmlra  tree  In 
India? 


Lesson  CCCLIE. — December  the  eighteenth. 

Lord  Lynedoch. 

Deed,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1843,  at  the  very  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-three  years,  Lord  Lynedoch,  an  illus- 
trious British  general,  formerly  known  as  Sir  Thomas 
Graham. 

The  early  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  that  of  a private 
country  gentleman,  but  one  whose  mind  had  been  culti- 
vated in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  was  born  at  Balgowan, 
in  Perthshire,  in  the  year  1750.  In  1774  his  father  died, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  he  married  the  Hon.  Mary  Cath- 
eart,  with  whom  he  lived  In  the  enjoyment  of  great 
domestic  felicity  for  a period  of  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  the  year  1792,  however,  his  domestic  happiness  was 
brought  to  a termination  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  This  change  in  his  con- 
dition and  prospects  imparted  almost  a romantic  character 
to  the  tenor  of  his  life.  His  grief  was  so  deep  and  lasting 
as  greatly  to  injure  his  health,  and  he  was  recommended 
to  travel,  with  the  view  of  alleviating  the  one  and  restor- 
ing the  other  by  change  of  scene  and  variety  of  objects. 
At  Gibraltar  ho  fell  into  military  society,  and  there  he 
first  conceived  the  pqssibility  of  obtaining  some  respite 
from  his  sorrows  by  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of 
arms. 

He  entered  the  army  as  a volunteer,  and  in  1794  served 
at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  under  Lord  Mulgrave;  for  his 
conduct  on  which  occasion  he  received  the  special  thanks 
of  that  nobleman.  Having  returned  to  England  he  raised 
a battalion  of  the  90th  regiment,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  commandant.  In  the  following  year  the 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  where  Colonel  Gra- 
ham endured  for  a short  time  the  idleness  inseparable 
from  garrison  duty  in  so  strong  a place ; but  a continu- 
ance of  such  a life  proved  intolerable  to  such  a mind  as 
his,  and  he  therefore  obtained  permission  to  join  the 
Austrian  army.  His  connection  with  that  service  con- 
tinued during  the  summer  of  1796,  taking  the  opportuni- 
ties which  his  position  presented  him  of  sending  to  the 
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British  government  intelligence  of  the  military  operations 
and  diplomatic  measures  adopted  by  the  commanders  and 
sovereigns  of  the  Continent. 

Early  in  1797  he  returned  to  England,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  joined  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Minorca  with  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  and  received  for  his  valuable  exertions  in  the  re- 
duction of  that  island  the  most  grateful  and  honourable 
acknowledgments.  After  this  he  was  employed  two  years 
at  the  blockade  of  Malta. 

On  the  completion  of  this  service  General  Graham  came 
home  for  a few  months,  and,  again  anxious  for  active  ser- 
vice, proceeded  to  Egypt,  but  before  his  arrival  that  coun- 
try had  been  completely  conquered.  His  active  and 
enterprising  spirit  had  now  to  endure  a period  of  repose. 
In  1808,  however,  he  proceeded  with  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  served  in  Spain  with  that  gallant 
leader  during  the  fatal  Peninsular  campaign  of  1808. 

In  1809,  General  Graham  commanded  a division  at  the 
siege  of  Flushing;  in  1810,  he  commanded  the  British 
troops  at  Cadiz ; and  in  181 1,  he  fought  and  won  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Barossa,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament ; and  being  at  that  time  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  his  place  there,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  tribute  of  a nation’s  gratitude 
from  the  lips  of  the  Speaker. 

After  this  he  joined  Lord  Wellington,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; but  ill  health  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  revisit  England  for  a short  period. 
Early  in  1813,  however,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula, 
led  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  reduced  the 
town  and  citadel  of  St.  Sebastian,  crossed  the  Bidassoa, 
and  (after  a severe  contest)  established  the  British  army 
on  the  territory  of  France. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Abbot,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  Lord  Colches- 
ter, in  alluding  to  General  Graham’s  distinguished  career, 
stated  that  “ his  was  a name  never  to  be  mentioned  in  our 
military  annals  without  the  strongest  expression  of  respect 
and  admiration and  Mr.  Sheridan,  speaking  of  the  va- 
rious excellencies,  personal  and  professional,  which  adorned 
his  character,  said,  “ I have  known  him  in  private  life, 
and  never  was  there  seated  a loftier  spirit  in  a braver 
heart.”  Alluding  to  his  services  in  the  retreat  of  the 
British  army  to  Corunna  — in  which  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  general  in  command,  was  killed — he  continued,  “ In 
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the  hour  of  peril,  Graham  was  their  best  adviser ; in  the 
hour  of  disaster,  Graham  was  their  surest  consolation.” 
On  the  3d  of  May,  1814,  he  was  created  a peer  of  the 
empire,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Lynedoch,  of  Balgowan, 
Perthshire,  and  refused  a grant  of  2000/.  per  annum,  to 
himself  and  heirs,  which  was  intended  to  have  accom- 
panied his  elevation.  In  1826,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
governorship  of  Dumbarton  Castle. — The  conduct  and 
character  of  Lord  Lynedoch  have  been  the  subject  of  eulo- 
gium  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Vision  of  Don  Roderick, 
the  concluding  stanzas  of  which  are  dedicated  to  him. 


1.  When  did  Lord  Lynedoch  die  ? — and  at  what  age  ? 

2.  Lord  Lynedoch  entered  the  army  in  1794 : tell  me  how  old  he 
was  at  that  time  ? 

3.  In  what  foreign  army  did  Colonel  Graham  serve  ? 

4.  What  memorable  battle  was  won  by  him  in  1811  ? 

5.  What  did  he  in  1813  ? 

6.  Repeat  what  Mr.  Sheridan  said  of  the  gallant  general  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 


Lesson  CCCL13L — December  the  nineteenth. 

Toulon. 

On  this  day,  in  1793,  Toulon  was  recaptured  by  the 
French.  The  only  thing,  said  an  ingenious  traveller  at 
the  time,  which  the  English  have  to  console  them  under  the 
loss  of  Toulon  is,  that,  upon  the  best  calculation,  it  cost 
while  in  their  possession  from  20,000/.  to  25,000 /.  per  day. 

It  was  originally  built  by  the  Romans,  after  their  con- 
quest of  Gaul.  It  was  destroyed  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  was  hardly  rebuilt  when  it  was  pillaged 
by  African  pirates.  In  1524  it  was  taken  by  the  impe- 
rialists under  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  and  again  pillaged 
by  Charles  V.  in  1536.  It  has  also  suffered  greatly  from 
the  plague,  that  dreadful  calamity  having  visited  it  no 
less  than  nine  times.  Toulon  is  the  only  mart  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  re-exportation  of  East  India  pro- 
ducts. 

Toulon  was  highly  improved,  ornamented,  and  fortified 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  employed  the  celebrated  Vauban  to 
erect  the  strongest  fortifications ; and  constructed  a new 
haven,  with  an  arsenal  containing  every  thing  necessary 
for  ship-building,  with  a rope  work,  an  armoury,  a foundry 
for  cannons,  muskets,  and  all  other  warlike  apparatus. 

The  harbour  of  Toulon  is  very  spacious,  and  surrounded 
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by  hills,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  almost 
circular.  The  entrance  is  defended  on  both  sides  by  a 
fort  with  strong  batteries. 

The  great  prince  Eugene  besieged  this  city  in  1707, 
but  without  success.  In  September,  1793,  however,  it 
was  surrendered  by  a party  of  French  royalists  to  the 
British  admiral,  Lord  Hood,  who  accordingly  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  troops,  in  trust 
for  Louis  XYH. ; in  whose  name  Lord  Hood  promised  the 
French  a restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1789.  But  the 
French  republicans,  disregarding  this  offer,  laid  close 
siege  to  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions 
made  by  the  British  and  their  allies,  and  particularly  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  General  O’Hara,  and  Captain  Hare, 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Toulon,  after  having 
destroyed  the  arsenal,  and  burnt  or  taken  several  ships 
of  war. 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  allies  was  very  great,  vast 
numbers  of  the  royalists  being  either  drowned  or  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  while  endeavouring  to  get 
on  board  the  British  vessels.  Toulon  is  seated  on  a bay 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

1.  What  took  place  on  this  day,  in  1793  ? 

2.  What  did  Toulon  cost  the  English  while  in  their  possession  ? 

3.  By  whom  was  Toulon  originally  built  ? 

4.  When  was  it  destroyed  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  it  taken  in  1524  ? 


Lesson  CCCLIY.  — December  the  twentieth. 

A Winter  Fire-side. 

Although  the  beauties  of  Nature  no  longer  force  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  upon  our  notice,  how  many  delicious 
hours  may  be  spent  around  the  winter  fire-side ; and 
what  a rich  store  of  enjoyment  is  there  laid  up  for  those 
whose  minds  are  properly  attuned  to  the  calls  of  hu- 
manity ! While  the  earth  displayed  its  mantle  of  green 
in  Spring ; while  the  sun  shone  forth  in  fervid  glory,  and 
the  bright  blue  sky  proclaimed  the  Summer ; while  the 
golden  sheaves  and  clustering  fruits  gave  joyful  evidence 
of  the  arrival  of  Autumn, — then,  indeed,  we  could  revel 
in  the  banquet  which  Nature  had  spontaneously  provided 
for  us.  But  in  the  dark  and  dreary  hours  of  Winter, 
when  chilling  frosts,  and  drifting  snows,  and  howling 
winds  wrinkle  her  fair  face;  when  gloomy  days  and  length- 
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ened  nights  add  to  the  desolate  aspect  of  all  around ; how 
truly  enviable  are  they  who  are  blest  with  a social  circle, 
where  mental  pleasures  can  be  found  to  compensate  for 
those  exterior  charms,  whose  absence  still  we  cannot  but 
regret. 

Though  the  old  castle  hall  no  more  resounds  with  the 
harper’s  minstrelsy,  and  the  wassail-bowl  is  no  longer 
drained  by  the  well-fed  peasantry  who  were  assembled  to 
partake  of  the  baron’s  bounty,  we  must  not  be  unmindful 
that  in  this  country  there  are  many  among  the  affluent 
who,  with  a liberal  hand,  dispense  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence at  this  season ; and  who,  when  work  is  scarce  and 
skies  are  inclement,  greatly  alleviate  the  distresses  of 
the  poor,  by  supplying  them  with  occasional  food  and 
articles  of  clothing.  Nor  is  the  exercise  of  charity  wholly 
confined  to  the  rich  and  lordly.  Associations  have  been 
formed,  and  institutions  founded,  for  the  casual  or  perma- 
nent relief  of  the  destitute ; and  although  much  of  that 
hilarious  festivity,  which  formerly  reached  the  door  of 
the  cottage  as  well  as  the  gates  of  the  palace,  has  gone 
down  to  oblivion,  let  us  thank  God  that  benevolent  hearts 
still,  exist  in  this  Christian  land. 

Who  is  there  amongst  us  that  does  not  rejoice  at  the 
happy  words,  “ Christmas  is  come  again  !”  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  acknowledge  the  pleasurable  associations 
which  are  produced  by  that  joyful  sound!  Who  can 
forget  the  happy  faces  which  will  be  ready  to  greet  our 
return  from  school,  and  join  in  the  guileless  recreations 
that  make  our  Christmas  holidays  so  dear  to  us ! 

And  what  season  is  there  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  a pure  and  holy  rejoicing  ? The  recollec- 
tion of  the  merciful  event  it  commemorates  ought  to  fill 
us  with  a solemn  and  sacred  feeling,  and  throw  a halo  of 
sanctity  over  our  conviviality,  thereby  rendering  our  en- 
joyments suitable  to  that  happy  jubilee  which  brought 
peace  and  good-will  to  men.  How  heart-stirring,  yet 
how  tender,  are  the  services  of  the  church  at  this  period! 
With  what  simple  beauty  they  dwell  on  those  pastoral 
scenes  which  accompanied  the  divine  announcement ; 
and  with  what  sublime  inspiration  they  break  forth  in 
celebrating  the  Redeemer’s  birth  ! Then  it  is  that  the 
pealing  organ  and  the  full-voiced  choir  of  many  a time- 
honoured  edifice  are  so  beautifully  grand  and  expressive, 
wafting  their  holy  melody  through  a long  vista  of  noble 
arches,  while  the  echoes  reverberate  along  the  richly- 
vaulted  roof. 
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1.  When  was  it  that  we  could  revel  in  the  banquet  which  Nature  had 
provided  for  us  ? 

2.  For  what  purpose  have  associations  been  formed,  and  institutions 
founded  ? 

3.  What  merciful  event  does  Christmas  commemorate  ? 


Lesson  CCCLY. — December  the  twenty-first. 

Duke  of  Sully. 

On  this  day,  in  1641,  expired  Maximilian  de  Bethune, 
Duke  of  Sully,  a marshal  of  France,  prime  minister  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  honest  states- 
men that  France  ever  had. 

The  picture  of  his  own  mode  of  life  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting. He  rose  every  day  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  employed  his  first  two  hours  in  reading  and  despatch- 
ing the  memorials  which  lay  upon  his  desk.  At  seven  he 
went  to  the  council ; and  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  the  king,  who  gave  him  orders  relative  to  the  dif- 
ferent offices  which  he  held. 

He  dined  at  noon,  and  afterwards  gave  a regular  au- 
dience, to  which  persons  of  all  ranks  were  admitted.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  both  religions  were  first  heard  ; then  came 
the  turn  of  villagers  and  men  of  inferior  condition ; per- 
sons of  quality  were  reserved  to  the  last. 

When  this  was  concluded,  he  usually  resumed  his  la- 
bours till  supper-time,  when  he  caused  his  doors  to  be 
shut,  and  laying  aside  business,  indulged  himself  in  so- 
ciety with  a few  friends.  He  usually  went  to  rest  at  ten, 
but  if  any  thing  extraordinary  had  deranged  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  day,  he  borrowed  some  hours  of  the  night. 

His  table  was  simple  and  frugal ; and  when  he  was 
reproached  for  its  plainness,  he  would  reply,  with  Socrates, 
that  if  his  guests  were  wise  they  would  be  satisfied ; if 
not,  he  did  not  wish  their  company. 

Such  was  the  life  of  this  first  minister.  “ What  would 
hire  you,”  said  Henry  to  a courtier,  “ to  pass  the  like?*1 
“ Not  all  your  majesty’s  treasury,”  was  the  reply. 


1.  What  great  statesman  expired  on  this  day,  in  1641't 

2.  To  whom  was  he  prime  minister  ? 

3.  At  what  time  did  he  rise  in  the  morning  ? 

4.  In  what  did  he  employ  his  first  two  hours  ? 
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Lesson  CCCLYI. — December  the  twenty-second. 
My  Lady's  Album. 

A pretty  little  volume,  with  a pretty  little  cover  ; 

A frontispiece,  o’er  which  two  pretty  little  Cupids  hover; 
An  acrostic  on  the  pretty  little  owner  of  the  book ; 

A portrait  of  a pretty  little  shepherd  with  a crook ; 

Some  stanzas  by  a pretty  little  authoress  of  fame ; 

Some  others  by  Eugenio,  a pretty  little  name ; 

Two  pretty  little  similes  about  a pair  of  eyes ; 

Three  pretty  little  elegies,  stuck  full  of  pretty  sighs ; 

A pretty  little  picture  of  a virgin  in  a grove ; 

A ditto  of  a pretty  little  gentleman  in  love — 

Each  smiling  in  the  other’s  face  as  prettily  as  can  be ; 

A pretty  little  tale  in  prose,  like  “ Eloise”  or  “ Granby;” 
A pretty  little  pastoral,  remarkably  romantic ; 

A ditto  by  a youngster  who  is  manifestly  frantic ; 

Some  pretty  little  music,  rather  hard  to  understand; 

A pretty  little  Venus,  with  a turtle-dove  in  hand; 

An  Ode  to  Love,  a thundering  Pindaric  on  Despair — 
Both  pretty  little  touching  manufactures,  you  may  swear; 
Two  pretty  little  couplets  on  two  pretty  lips  and  small, 
Which  I never  yet  have  kiss’d,  and  am  afraid  I never  shall ; 
A pretty  little  sunset,  full  as  red  as  any  rose, 

With  verses  like  the  twilight,  made  to  lull  you  to  repose; 
Three  pages  upon  nothing,  but  intended  to  be  wit, 
Reversing  the  old  proverb  of  ex  nihilo  nil  fit. 

A pretty  little  storm,  described  in  pretty  little  rhyme, 
Which,  but  for  its  absurdity,  would  really  be  sublime ; 

A pretty  little  anagram ; two  riddles  on  a tear ; 

Three  rebuses  by  one  who  is  no  conjuror,  I fear; 

A pretty  little  satire,  inoffensive  as  a child ; 

A tempest  in  the  Highlands,  which  looks  anything  but  wild ; 
Four  odes,  as  long  as  tailors’  bills ; a poem  in  blank  verse — 
(Exceeding  blank) ; a fairy  tale  in  Sapphics,  which  is  worse ; 
A pretty  little  etching  of  Canova’s  Graces,  merry  all 
And  talkative,  apparently,  as  mutes  are  at  a burial; 

A pretty  little  Adam,  and  a pretty  little  Eve — 

( Quite  a summer  eve  in  beauty) — with  a posy  in  her  sleeve ; 
A pretty  little  story  of  a wild  Italian  bandit, 

Exceedingly  affecting,  if  one  could  but  understand  it; 
Some  pretty  little  flowers,  and  some  pretty  little  shells, 
Bepainted  most  divinely  by  some  pretty  London  belles: — 
Dear  reader,  all  these  pretty  little  items,  great  and  small. 
Are  a pretty  little  lady’s,  who  is  prettier  than  all. 
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Lesson  CCCLVII. — December  the  twenty-third. 

Duke  of  Guise. 

On  this  day,  in  1588,  was  assassinated,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  Henry  de  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise.  He  was  a 
good  soldier,  but  of  a turbulent  temper;  and  formed  the 
association  called  “ The  League,”  on  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  liberty  of  the  state. 

It  is  said,  the  Duke  of  Guise  long  controlled  Henry  IH., 
and  even  was  in  open  rebellion  against  him.  The  de- 
mands of  the  leaguers  certainly  became  more  and  more 
audacious,  and  Henry  evidently  tottered  on  his  throne. 
It  was  at  length  determined,  in  his  council,  to  get  rid,  by 
assassination,  of  a subject  too  powerful  to  be  legally  dealt 
with  as  his  treasonable  designs  merited. 

Such  an  expedient  was  but  too  characteristic  of  those 
wretched  times,  and  of  the  king  who  adopted  it ; yet  few 
deeds  of  the  kind  have  had  more  to  plead  in  their  justifi- 
cation. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  enterprise,  and  the 
king  himself  distributed  poniards  to  nine  chosen  men  of  his 
guards.  Guise  was  not  without  warnings  of  the  impend- 
ing blow,  and  the  evening  before  his  death  a billet  was 
found  under  his  napkin  disclosing  the  plot.  He  read  it, 
and  cried,  “ They  dare  not.”  Nevertheless  he  consulted 
with  his  friends  what  should  be  done;  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  proposed,  as  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  the 
threatened  danger,  to  retire  from  Blois  to  Paris.  But  the 
discouragement  his  party  would  receive  from  such  a step 
being  represented  to  him,  he  resolved  to  run  all  hazards. 

He  went  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  the  guard  doubled.  As  he  entered,  the 
door  was  shut  after  him.  He  proceeded  with  an  unruffled 
countenance  to  the  cabinet-door,  where  he  was  suddenly 
pierced  with  several  stabs.  He  fell,  and,  exclaiming,  “ My 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me  1 ” instantly  expired.  The 
Cardinal  de  Guise  was  seized  and  put  to  death  the  next 
day.  Their  bodies  were  consumed  lest  the  people  should 
make  relics  of  their  remains. 

1.  Who  was  assassinated  on  this  day,  in  1588  ? 

2.  What  was  determined  in  the  council  ? 

3.  What  did  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  propose  1 

4.  What  became  of  their  bodies  ? 
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Lesson  CCCLYin.  — December  the  twenty-fourth. 

Robin  Hood. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1247,  died  the  celebrated  Robin 
Hood.  This  famous  outlaw  and  deer-stealer  was  captain 
of  a notorious  band  of  robbers,  who  infested  the  forest  of 
Sherwood,  and  thence  made  excursions  to  many  parts  of 
England  in  search  of  booty,  but  never  proceeded  to  acts 
of  cruelty,  except  in  his  own  defence. 

He  v^as  a man  of  family,  which  by  his  pedigree  appears 
to  have  had  some  title  to  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon. 
The  era  in  which  he  played  his  pranks  was  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Robin  Hood  was  famous  for  archery,  and  for  his  treat- 
ment of  all  travellers  who  came  in  his  way ; levying  con- 
tributions on  the  rich,  and  relieving  the  poor.  Falling 
sick  at  last,  and  requiring  to  be  blooded,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  betrayed  and  bled  to  death.  He  was  buried  at 
Kirlees,  in  Yorkshire,  then  a Benedictine  monastery, 
where  his  gravestone  is  still  shown. 

Sherwood  is  a spacious  forest  in  the  west  part  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  formerly  occupied  the  greatest  part  of 
it.  It  was  so  thick  that  it  was  hardly  passable;  but 
during  the  last  half  century  much  of  it  has  been  cleared, 
and  its  extent  is  greatly  contracted. 

The  forest  now  feeds  a vast  number  of  deer  and  stags, 
and  has  some  towns  in  it,  of  which  Mansfield  is  the  chief. 
It  abounds  in  coal,  and  a road  lies  through  it  for  thirty 
miles  together.  Since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  nobility 
and  gentry  have  had  grants  of  it. 


1.  Who  died  on  this  day,  in  1247  ? 

2.  What  forest  did  he  infest  ? 

3.  To  what  family  does  he  appear  to  have  had  some  title  ? 

4.  For  what  was  he  famous  ? 

5.  Where  was  he  buried  ? 


Lesson  CCCLIX. — December  the  twenty-fifth. 

The  “ Gathering  ” at  Brussels,  previous  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

“ There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night ; 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gather’d  then 

Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry ; and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
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A thousand  hearts  beat  happily ; and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look’d  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell ; 

But  hush!  hark ! a deep  sound  strikes  like  a rising  knell! 

“ Ah ! then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gath’ring  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush’d  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings ; such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts ; and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne’er  might  be  repeated : — who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise? 

“ And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste : the  steed, 

The  must’ring  squadron,  and  the  clatt’ring  car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  ; 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Rous’d  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star. 

“ And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature’s  tear-drops,  as  they  pass ! 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave,  — alas ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure ! when  his  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and 
low.”  Byron. 


Lesson  CCCLX. — December  the  twenty-sixth. 

The  Planetary  Bodies. 

The  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  which  receive  their  light 
from  the  sun ; and  they  are  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars,  not  only  by  their  motion  or  revolution,  but  by  their 
not  twinkling.  The  elements  of  a planet  are,  1.  its  mean 
distance ; 2.  its  sidereal  period ; 3.  eccentricity ; 4.  its  in- 
clination ; 5.  place  of  node ; 6.  longitude  ; and  7.  its  own 
longitude  at  a fixed  time. 

Motion  oe  the  planets.  Each  of  the  primary  planets 
bend  their  course  about  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  are 
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accelerated  in  their  motions  as  they  approach  to  him,  and 
retarded  as  they  recede  from  him ; so  that  a ray,  drawn 
from  any  one  of  them  to  the  sun,  always  describes  equal 
spaces  or  areas  in  equal  times : whence  it  follows,  that 
the  power  which  bends  their  way  into  a curve  line  must 
be  directed  to  the  sun.  This  power  is  no  other  than  that 
of  gravitation,  which  increases  according  as  the  square  of 
the  planet’s  distance  from  the  sun  decreases. 

The  universality  of  this  law  still  farther  appears  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  different  planets:  for  the 
power  which  acts  on  a planet  near  the  sun  is  manifestly 
greater  than  that  which  acts  on  a planet  more  remote; 
both  because  it  moves  with  greater  velocity,  and  because 
it  moves  in  a lesser  orbit,  'which  has  more  curvature,  and 
separates  farther  from  its  tangent,  in  arcs  of  the  same 
length,  than  in  a greater  orbit 

To  convey  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
planetary  system,  if,  indeed,  the  idea  of  space  so  vast  be 
capable  of  comprehension  sufficiently  clear  to  have  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  sun,  which 
occupies  so  small  a portion  of  that  space,  is  a million  times 
larger  than  the  earth. 

Huygens,  one  of  the  most  expert  astronomers  of  the 
last  century,  calculated  the  time  in  which  a cannon-ball 
would  run  over  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
and  between  the  sun  and  the  upper  planets,  and  thence  to 
the  fixed  stars ; and  offers  experiments  to  prove  that  it 
runs  the  first  hundred  fathoms  in  a second.  Continuing 
to  move  with  the  same  velocity,  it  will  traverse  three 
leagues  in  a minute,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  an  hour, 
and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  in  a day ; 
and  therefore,  judging  upon  astronomical  principles  of  the 
several  distances  required,  and  dividing  them  by  the  space 
so  overrun  in  a given  time,  this  philosopher  concludes 
that  the  ball  must  take  up  twenty-five  years  in  passing 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth ; one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Jupiter ; and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  reaching  Saturn. 

But,  how  astonishing  soever  these  distances  may  be, 
they  are  trivial  compared  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  bodies,  which  appear  only  as  points  in  the  firma- 
ment, and  of  which  millions  escape  our  sight,  are  con- 
sidered the  centres  of  systems — suns,  round  which  planets 
revolve.  What  then  must  be  their  distance,  since  all 
this  multitude  of  suns  shed  so  small  a portion  of  light  on 
the  planet  to  which  we  belong  ? 
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1.  How  are  planets  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars  ? 

2.  What  calculation  did  Huygens  make  1 

3.  What  is  said  of  the  fixed  stars  ? 


Lesson  CCCLXI.  — December  the  twenty-seventh. 

Extremes  of  Fanaticism  and  Licentiousness. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history'  of 
human  nature  than  the  fact,  that  extraordinary  preten- 
sions to  religion  often  degenerate  into  the  most  extreme 
licentiousness  of  principle  and  practice.  This  fact  was 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  apposite  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  during  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  the  succeeding  reign  of  Charles  II. 

For  a few  years,  while  the  Commonwealth  existed,  a 
rage  for  fanaticism  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society  ; but  no 
sooner  was  the  monarchy  restored,  than  men  rushed 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  court  set  them  the 
example.  Every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  an 
attention  to  religion,  and  a strict  regard  to  morality,  was 
ridiculed  and  discountenanced,  as  if  both  were  unworthy 
any  but  the  vulgar,  the  ignorant,  and  narrow-minded. 
This  disregard  for  religious  and  moral  decorum  was  car- 
ried to  such  a length,  that  not  only  the  hireling  writers 
of  the  age,  but  even  some  of  its  most  brilliant  geniuses 
attempted,  in  their  writings,  to  turn  them  into  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

Such  is  the  evil  influence  which  the  vicious  manners  of 
a profligate  court  are  too  apt  to  have  upon  the  body  of  the 
people.  The  scenes  in  most  of  our  plays  of  that  period, 
for  instance,  are  such  as  must  put  even  impudence,  at  the 
present  day,  to  the  blush.  This  infamous  fashion  conti- 
nued even  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  a champion 
stepped  forth  in  defence  of  outraged  decency  and  morals. 
This  was  the  famous  Jeremy  Collier,  a non-conformist 
clergyman,  who  boldly  attacked  the  writings  of  our  most 
celebrated  wits  of  that  age  which  were  most  hostile  to 
public  morals. 

Among  these  were  Shadwell,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  and  above  all,  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
so  well  known  for  her  dramatic  licentiousness  and  inde- 
corum, and  whose  writings  are  now  (with  the  exception 
of  “ The  Wonder,”  &c.)  justly  exploded  by  a purer  taste. 
Almost  all  pleaded  guilty,  by  their  silence,  under  the 
merited  lash.  Congreve,  not  much  to  his  honour,  replied 
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to  his  antagonist  in  bitter  and  resentful  terms ; but  he 
was  forced  at  length  to  yield  to  his  doughty  opponent, 
who  wielded,  in  this  contest,  the  strong  weapons  of  reason 
and  truth.  Collier  was  an  austere  man,  and  cut  deep ; 
but  the  disease  was  a desperate  one,  and  required  perhaps 
such  an  operation. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  nearly  a century  ago,  brought  into 
parliament  a bill  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage ; and  from  that  period  a gradual 
improvement  may  be  observed  in  the  annals  of  the  drama 
While,  however,  we  condemn  even  the  slightest  deviation 
from  decorum  in  theatrical  representations,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  public  taste  occasionally  runs  into  opposite 
extremes;  and  it  is  no  easy  task  for  managers  at  all  times 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  caprice.  The  following  lines, 
from  a prologue  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  opening 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  Sept.  20,  1747,  is,  perhaps,  as 
complete  an  apology  for  them  as  can  possibly  be  offered : — 

“ Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed. 

Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 

With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 

And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 

Ah  ! let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice ; 

The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice  : 

The  drama’s  laws,  the  drama’s  patrons  give ; 

For  we,  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 

As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die.” 

1.  What  was  particularly  observable  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  n. 
In  regard  to  religion  and  morality  ? 

2.  Who  stepped  forth  in  defence  of  outraged  decency  and  morals  ? 

3.  What  was  the  object  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  bill  ? 


Lesson  CCCLXIL — December  the  twentt-eighth. 

The  Troubadours. 

The  Troubadours  were  poets  who  flourished  in  Provence 
from  the  10th  to  the  13  th  century.  They  wrote  poems  on 
love  and  gallantry,  on  the  illustrious  characters  and  re- 
markable events  of  the  times,  &e.,  which  they  set  to 
music  and  sung  : they  were  accordingly  general  favour- 
ites in  different  courts,  diffused  a taste  for  their  language 
and  poetry  over  Europe,  and  essentially  contributed  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  letters  and  a love  for  the  arts. 

The  royal  court  in  Provence,  at  Arles,  was,  from  the 
time  of  Boso  L,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  theatre  of 
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the  finest  chivalry,  the  centre  of  a romantic  life.  The  as- 
sembly of  knights  and  Troubadours,  with  their  Moorish 
story-tellers  and  buffoons,  and  ladies  acting  as  judges  or 
parties  in  matters  of  courtesy,  exhibit  a glittering  picture 
of  a mirthful,  soft,  and  luxurious  life.  The  Knight  of 
Provence  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  his  lady-love 
in  true  poetic  earnest,  and  made  the  dance  and  the  sport 
of  the  tilt-yard  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

Each  baron,  a sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  invited 
the  neighbouring  knights  to  his  castle,  to  take  parts  in 
tournaments  and  to  contend  in  song,  at  a time  when  the 
knights  of  Germany  and  Northern  France  were  challeng- 
ing each  other  to  deadly  combat.  There  the  gallant 
knight  broke  his  lance  on  the  shield  of  his  manly  antago- 
nist ; there  the  princess  sat  in  the  circle  of  ladies,  listen- 
ing seriously  to  the  songs  of  the  knights,  contending  in 
rhymes  respecting  the  laws  of  love,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  contest,  pronouncing  her  sentence  ( arret  <f  amour). 

Thus  the  life  of  the  Proven5als  was  lyrical  in  the 
highest  degree  ; but  it  was  necessarily  superficial,  and 
would  lose  its  chief  value  if  unaccompanied  by  music.  In 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries  it  had  attained  its  highest 
bloom  : it  had  spread  into  Spain  and  Lombardy,  and  even 
German  emperors  (Frederic  Barbarossa),  and  English 
kings  (Richard  Cceur  de  Lion),  composed  songs  in  the 
Provencal  dialect.  But  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours, 
as  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  more  common,  became 
degraded  to  mere  ballad-singing  ; and  the  few  specimens 
of  it  that  have  been  preserved  consist  of  short  war-songs 
and  lyrics  of  pastoral  life  and  love. 

1.  What  were  the  Troubadours  ? 

2.  To  what  did  the  Knight  of  Provence  devote  himself  ? 

3.  What  royal  and  illustrious  warriors  composed  songs  in  the  Pro- 
vencal dialect  ? 


Lesson  CCCLXHL — December  the  twentt-ninth. 

, Tortoises. 

The  Tortoise  is  a very  harmless  animal,  of  the  genus 
Testudo,  with  a shelly  covering,  which  sleeps  through  the 
winter,  and  lives  to  a great  age.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  its  covering  serves  for  combs  and 
various  articles  of  ornamental  manufacture. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  of  tortoises,  but  we  must  be 
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satisfied  with  a general  description  of  the  two  principal, 
viz.  the  land-tortoise  and  the  sea-tortoise,  or,  as  the  latter 
is  more  often  called,  the  turtle. 

Tortoises  are  distinguished  by  having  the  body  enclosed 
between  two  shields  or  shells,  so  that  the  head,  neck,  legs, 
and  tail  only  appear  externally.  The  upper  shell  is 
formed  by  the  ribs,  which  are  enlarged,  flattened,  and 
closely  united  by  sutures  ; the  under  shell  is  the  sternum, 
or  breast-bone ; and  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  tail  only 
are  movable. 

The  turtles  far  surpass  the  others  in  size,  and  are  found 
chiefly  within  the  tropics.  The  head  and  limbs  are  but 
slightly  retractile,  and  the  toes  are  entirely  united  and 
enveloped  in  the  common  integuments,  forming  a sort  of 
paddle,  as  in  the  seals.  The  green  turtle  is  well  know 
for  its  delicious  and  wholesome  flesh.  They  feed  on  sea- 
weed at  the  bottom,  but,  at  a certain  season,  visit  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand. 

The  instinct  which  leads  the  female  turtle  to  the  shore  to 
lay  her  eggs  renders  her  a prey  to  man.  The  fishers  wait 
for  them  on  shore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  moonlight ; and,  either  as  they  come  from 
the  sea,  or  as  they  return  after  laying  their  eggs,  they  des- 
patch them  by  hard  blows  from  a club,  or  turn  them 
quickly  over  on  their  backs,  not  giving  them  time  either 
to  defend  themselves  or  to  blind  their  assailants  by  throw- 
ing up  the  sand  with  their  fins. 

When  very  large  it  requires  the  efforts  of  several  men 
to  turn  them  over,  and  they  must  often  employ  the  assist- 
ance of  handspikes  or  levers  for  that  purpose.  The  buckler 
of  this  species  is  so  flat  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
animal  to  recover  the  recumbent  posture  when  it  is  once 
turned  on  its  back. 

1.  How  are  tortoises  distinguished  ? 

2.  Where  are  turtles  chiefly  found  ? 

3.  How  are  they  taken  ? 


Lesson  CCCLXIV. — December  the  thirtieth. 
Robert  Boyle. 

On  this  day,  in  1691,  died  Robert  Boyle,  a celebrated 
philosopher  and  chemist,  and  a zealous  Christian.  From 
all  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  this  admirable  man,  authors 
have  not  hesitated  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  philo- 
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gophers ; a station  which,  indeed,  he  deserves.  Yet  it 
has  been  remarked  that  modern  writers  have  been  less 
attentive  to  his  fame  than  his  cotemporaries. 

Many  of  his  discoveries  are  so  generally  useful,  and 
lead  to  such  extensive  practical  results,  that  they  have 
become  too  familiar  to  direct  the  attention  towards  their 
author. 

As  the  loom,  the  plough,  the  pump,  the  mill,  have  be- 
come the  tools  of  civilized  society,  while  their  inventors 
have  been  forgotten ; so  have  the  air-pump,  the  thermo- 
meter, the  hydrometer,  and  numerous  other  instruments 
and  processes,  invented  or  improved  by  Boyle,  become 
essential  to  philosophical  researcli,  and  are  too  often  used 
to  admit  of  continual  reference  to  their  discoverer. 

The  great  mental  powers  of  this  man  were  assisted  by 
his  moral  habits.  If  he  could  have  deceived  himself  or 
others,  his  narrations  would  not  possess  the  character  they 
do  at  this  day.  Upwards  of  a century  has  elapsed  since 
he  opened  the  path  of  philosophical  chemistry  to  the 
world. 

Thousands  of  active  and  intelligent  operators  have  re- 
peated and  extended  his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent 
fact  has  proved  his  inviolable  fidelity.  He  was  never 
misled  by  the  vanity  of  forming  a system,  nor  actuated 
by  any  motive  unworthy  of  a true  philosopher. 

His  laboratory  was  only  a small  part  of  the  theatre  on 
which  he  contemplated  the  series  of  natural  causes.  The 
great  scene  of  the  universe,  the  operations  which  inces- 
santly proceed  around  us,  and  that  tentative  science  which 
human  necessity  has  explored  in  the  arts  and  trades,  were 
alike  the  objects  of  his  curious  inquiry. 

Hence  it  is  that  his  writings  abound  with  the  seeds  of 
future  discovery,  and  are  highly  interesting  to  every  friend 
of  science.  They  cannot  be  read  without  improvement; 
and  in  these  alone,  if  no  life  of  Boyle  had  ever  been  writ- 
ten, the  reader  would  behold  a man  truly  deserving  of 
the  affection,  the  esteem,  and  the  admiration  of  succeed- 
ing ages. 

1.  What  celebrated  philosopher  died  on  this  day,  in  1691  ? 

2.  By  what  were  the  great  mental  powers  of  this  man  assisted  ? 

3.  With  what  did  his  writings  abound  ? 
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Lesson  CCCLXY. — December  the  thirty-first. 
The  Departed  Year. 

A Year  hath  vanish’d,  — and  how  many  eyes 
Are  film’d,  how  many  lovely  cheeks  are  cold ! 

What  lips,  that  let  out  music  from  the  soul, 

Are  death-seal’d  now ! Bend,  human  Pride ! and  see 
The  desolation  and  the  curse  of  Time. 

* * * * * 

Alas ! how  many  whom  the  infant  Year 
Beheld  in  beauty,  looking  on  through  life 
As  through  a vista  of  eternal  joy, 

Have  vanish’d, — like  the  bloom  of  early  hope! 

What  blue-eyed  babes,  beside  the  parent  knee, 
Reflecting  smile  for  smile,  have  wing’d  away, 

Like  birds  of  Paradise,  to  their  own  home ! — 

What  creatures  budding  into  womanhood, 

Who  loved  the  silent  walk,  and  made  the  flowers 
Companions  of  their  virgin  thoughts, — have  gone 
To  graves,  with  all  a mother’s  treasured  hopes ! 

Go,  see  the  mournful  chamber,  where  of  yore 
When  Winter  howl’d  his  dirge,  the  gush  of  song 
And  heart-felt  fellowship  of  evening  hours 
Was  heard, — now  mute  as  if  the  tones  of  Joy 
Had  never  scatter’d  echoes  there  ! — Alas  ! 

For  him,  who  in  the  green  young  spring  had  wed 
The  heart  he  worshipp’d ; gaily  beam’d  the  sun 
Upon  that  morn  of  crowned  love  ; long  days 
Of  bliss,  and  all  the  bright  romance  of  youth 
In  radiant  visions  gather’d  round  his  heart, 

And  now, — the  world’s  become  a tomb  to  him. 
***** 

A Year  hath  vanish’d,  and  another  Year 
Is  born : what  awful  changes  will  arise, 

What  dark  events  lie  hidden  in  the  womb 
Of  Time,  imagination  cannot  dream  : 

Ye  Heavens ! upon  whose  brow  a stillness  lies 

Deep  as  the  silence  of  a thinking  heart 

In  its  most  holy  hour,  the  World  hath  changed, 

But  ye  are  changeless ; and  your  midnight  race 
Of  starry  watchers  glance  our  glorious  isle 
Undimm’d,  as  when  amid  her  forest  depths 
The  Savage  roam’d,  and  chanted  to  the  moon. 

0 England ! beautiful,  and  brave,  and  free, 
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With  ocean  like  a bulwark  round  thee  thrown ! 
Thoughts  of  thy  destiny  awake  the  heart 
To  fearful  wonder ; — from  the  wildest  state 
Of  darkness  raised,  and  magnified  by  Heaven ! 

What  though  a troubled  Spirit  walk  the  Earth, 

And  Fancy  hear  the  distant  war-drums  roll, 

Long  may  thy  sea-domes  proudly  ride  the  waves. 
And  o’er  the  World  still  reign  the  Island  Queen ; 
May  each  new  year  add  glory  to  thy  name. 

And  Time  be  vanquish'd  ere  he  sully  thee ! 

Ret.  B.  Montgomery. 


THE  END. 


London : 

A.  and  G.  A.  Spottiswoode, 
New-utreet- Square. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Colenso's  Clements,  Part  T.  12mo.  (Key,  5s.) 4s.  0d. 

„ „ Part  II.  12mo. ( Key,  5s.)  6s, 

„ ,,  complete,  for  Teachers  and  Students,  8vo 12s.  fid. 

„ Algebra  for  National  and  Elementary  Schools,  18mo.  ( Key,  2s.  6d.)  Is.  fid. 

„ Examples  und  Equation  Patters,  12mo 2s.  fid. 

Lund's  Short  and  Easy  Course  of  Algebra,  fcp.  8vo.  (Key,  5s.) 2s.  6d. 

Reynolds’s  Elementary  Algebra  for  Beginners,  18mo.  ( Key , 8d.) 9d. 

Scott’s  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  for  the  use  of  Sandhurst  College,  8vo. Ifis. 

Tate’s  Algebra  made  Easy,  intended  chietiy  for  the  use  of  Schools,  12mo.  ..  2s. 

Thomson’s  Elementary  Treatise,  12ino.  (Key,  4s.  0d.) 5s. 

Wood’s  Elements,  for  University  Students,  by  Lund,  8vo 12s.  fid. 

Lund’s  Companion  to  Ditto,  post  Hvo.  [New  Supplement (1858),  2s.  0d.]  ....  6s. 
Young's  Elementary  Treatise,  12mo.  (Key,  by  Spiller,6s.) 6s. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Colenso’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  12mo.  (Key,  by  Maynard,  6s.) 4s.  6d. 

„ Text-Book  of  Elementary  Arithmetic,  18mo,  (with  Answers, 2s.. 'Id. ) Is.  9d. 

Colenso's  Elementary  Arithmetic  may  be  had  m Fit*  Part*,  as  f Hows:— 

1.  Text- Book  ...  j 4.  hxamplr*,  !*t.  II.  fiiw/MiiNf/  Arithmetic  ......  Ad. 

2.  Examples, Pt. \ .8impUA>  ithmetirid  | 4 ExaiuplrN.I'Ulll  Frnctiiinn,l^cimiilt,JnuMtceimal$Ad. 

5.  Answers  to  the  Examples,  with  Solutions  of  the  more  ihflFU  ult  Questions Is. 

Crosby’s  Walkingame’s  Tutor’s  Assistant,  by  Maynard,  12mo.  (Key,  3s. Od.)  2s. 

Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  12mo.  2s. ; cloth  2s.  fid. 

Hiley’s  Arithmetical  Companion,  18mo.  ( Key,  Is.  fid.) 2s. 

Hughes’s  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  fcp.  8vo.  (with  Key,  Ss.  fid.) Is.  fid. 

Joyce’s  System  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Maynard,  12mo.(Key,  8s.) 8s. 

Lardner’s  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  fcp.  8vo 3s.  Od. 

M'Leod’s  Course  of  Arithmetical  Questions,  2 parts,  12mo.  each Is. 

„ Manual  for  Elementary  Instruction,  18ino 9d. 

„ Extended  Multiplication  and  Pence  Tables,  per  dozen  2s. 

Molineux’s  Arithmetic,  2 parts,  12mo.  each  ( Keys,  Sixpence  each) 2s.  fid. 

Pix’s  Miscellaneous  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  12mo 2s.  fid. 

Scott’s  Arithmetic  and  Algebta  for  the  use  of  Sandhurst  College,  8vo lGs. 

Tate’s  Treatise  on  the  First  Principles  of  ALrithmetic,  12mo Is.  fid. 

H Mental  Arithmetic  for  Teachers,  8vo Is. 

Tate  On  the  Now  Coinage  in  relation  to  our  School  Arithmetics,  12mo 9d. 
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ASTRONOMY,  METEOROLOGY,  and  NAVIGATION. 

Arago’s  Popular  Astronomy,  translated  by  Smyth  and  Grant,  2 vols.  8vo..  .45s. 
„ Meteorological  Essays,  trails. underCol. Sabine’s 8uperintendence.Svo.18s. 


Boyd’s  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets,  with  236  Woodcuts,  fcp.  8vo 10s.  6d. 

Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Manual  of  Astronomy,  12mo 2s. 

Herschel’s  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  fcp.  8vo. Ss.  6d. 

„ Outlines  of  Astronomy,  8vo.  18s. 

Jeans’s  Problems  in  Astronomy,  Surveying,  and  Navigation,  12mo 6s. 

t#  Handbook  for  the  Stars  of  the  First  and  Second  Magnitude,  8vo.  . . 3s.  6d. 
„ Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  Paht  1.12mo.4s.;  Paht  11. price  5s. 

Stepping-Stone  to  Astronomy,  hi  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

Tate’s  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  for  Beginners,  18mo Is. 

ATLASES. 

Brewer’s  Elementary  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography,  royal  8vo 12s.  ftd. 

Butler's  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  royal  8vo 12s. 

„ Junior  Ancient  Atlas,  royal  8vo 4s.  Cd. 

„ General  Atlas  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geography,  royal  4to 24s. 

„ Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  royal  8vo 12s. 

„ Junior  Modem  Atlas,  royal  6vo 4s.  8d. 

„ Outline  Geographical  Copy-Books,  Ancient  and  Modem,  each 4s. 

Hall’s  First  or  Elementary  Atlas  of  10  coloured  Maps,  oblong  4to 1 s.  8d. 

„ Map- Projections,  Is. ; Hall’s  Outline  Maps la. 

Hughes's  General  Atlas  for  Elementary  Schools,  18mo.  (coloured,  le.  Cd.)  . . Is. 

,,  Introductory  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  12mo 2s.  Cd. 

Atlas  of  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography,  royal  8vo.l0s.  6d. 

School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,  12mo Is.  6d. 

Atlas  of  Bible  Lands,  12  coloured  Maps,  fcp.  8vo Is.  6d. 


M’Leod’s  Scripture  Atlas,  Part  1. 4a.;  Part  II.  Ss. ; or  complete,  royal  8vo.  7s. 

„ Hand- Atlas  of  General  Geography,  29  full-coloured  M aps,  1 8mo. . . 2s.  fid. 

„ Class-Atlas  of  Phytical  Geography,  20  coloured  Maps,  &c.  ISmo. . . 2s.  Cd. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Arago’s  Lives  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men,  8vo. 18s. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury,  fcp.  8vo 10s. 

Merlvale's  Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero,  12mo T 9s.  Sd. 

Stepping-Stone  to  Biography,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  CALCULUS,  and  LOGARITHMS. 

Carmichael's  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Operations,  8vo 9s. 

Farley’s  Tables  of  Six-figure  Logarithms  from  1 to  10,000,  post  8vo 4s.  6d. 

Isbistor’s  Book-keeping,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  18mo 9d. 

„ Set  of  Eight  Account-Books  adapted  to  the  above,  each 6d. 

Krepp’s  Statistical  Book-keeping,  4to 21s. 

Tate’s  Principles  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  l2mo 4s.  Cd. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Buckmaster's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  18mo 2s. 

Coningtou’e  Chemical  Analysis  (Tables,  2s.  6d.)  post  8vo 7s.  6d. 

Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 14s. 

Tate's  Outlines  of  Experimental  Chemistry,  18mo 9d. 

Thomson’s  School  Chemistry,  fcp.  8vo 7s. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Brewer's  Poetical  Chronology  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  Battles,  &c.,12mo.  3*.  Gd. 

,,  Elementary  A tlaa  of  History  and  Geography,  royal  8vo 12s.  Cd. 

Conybeare's  School  Chronology,  or  Great  Dates  of  History,  square  12mo.  . . Is. 

Hort’s  Introduction  to  Chronology  and  Ancient  History,  18mo 4s. 

Howlett's  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Regal  Genealogies,  4to 5s.  Cd. 

„ Metrical  Chronology,  post  8vo 7s. 

Jaquemet’s  Compendium,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Alcorn,  M.A.,  post  8vo 7s.  Cd. 

„ Abridged  Chronology,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Alcorn,  M.A.,  fcp.  8vo. . 3s.  6d. 

Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History,  fcp.  8vo 3s.  6d. 

Slater’s  School  Clironology,  or  Sententia  Chronologic*,  l2mo Ss.  Cd. 


„ ColouredChronological  Chart  to  accompany  theabove(onroUer,9s.6d.)6s. 

Valpy's  Poetical  Chronology  of  Ancient  and  English  History,  12mo 2s.  6d. 

CIVIL  LAW  and  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Humphreys’s  Manual  of  Civil  Law,  for  Schools  and  Candidates,  fcp.  8vo 3s.  6d. 

„ „ Political  Science,  for  School  s&  Candidates,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 


Marcet’s  Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  fcp.  8vo 7s.  Gd. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES  and  MYTHOLOGY. 

Barker’s  Lempridre’s  Classical  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Cauvm,  8vo 12s. 

Hort’s  New  Pantheon,  or  Introduction  to  Mythology,  18mo 4s.  Cd. 

Lempriftre’s  Classical  Dictionary,  8vo 9s, 

Rich's  Illustrated  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon, 
with  upwards  of  2,000  Wood  Engravings,  post  8vo „ .21s. 

C0NCH0L0GY. 

Catlow’s  Popular  Conchology,  or  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged,  post  8vo 14s. 

COPY-BOOKS. 

M*Leod’s  Graduated  Series  of  Nine  Copy-Books,  each 3d. 

DRAWING-BOOKS,  Ac. 

Malan’s  Aphorisms  on  Drawing,  post  8vo 8s.  6d. 


Tate’s  Drawing  for  Schools,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Exercises,  4to.  5s.  Cd. 
h Drawing-Book  for  Little  Boys  and  Girls,  with  130  Exercises,  4to Is.  Cd. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  ELOCUTION,  and  SYNONYMES. 


Brewer’s  Guide  to  English  Composition,  fcp.  8vo 6s.  Cd. 

Graham’s  English,  or  the  Art  of  Compoeition%  fcp.  8vo 5«, 

M Work  on  the  Attainment  of  English  Style,  fcp.  8vo 7s. 

„ English  Synonymes,  classified  and  explained  fcp.  8vo 6s. 

Hiley’s  Englisli  Composition,  Past  I.  or  Junior  Serie* , 18mo.  (Key.  2s.  Cd.)  Is.  6d. 

N Practical  English  Composition,  Pakt  II.  18mo.  (Key,  4s.) Ss. 

Hunter’s  Paraphrasing  and  Analysis,  12mo Is.  3d. 

Moroll’s  Handbook  of  Logic,  for  Schools  and  Teachers,  fcp.  8vo 2s. 

Parker’s  Progressive  Exercises  in  English  Composition,  12mo Is.  Cd. 


Itogttt’a  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases  classified,  crown  8vo ....  10s.  6d. 
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EDUCATION  in  GENERAL. 

Aikin’s  Arts  of  Life,  18mo 2a.  64. 

Domestic  Economy,  Housekeeping,  Cookery,  Ac.  (in  Qleiff't  Seriee),  18mo.. . 9d. 

Lake’s  Book  of  Object  Lessons,  18ino Is.  6d. 

Py croft’s  Collegian's  Guide,  fcp.  8vo 6s. 

Ross’s  Teacher’s  Manual  of  Method,  fcp.  8vo Ss.6d. 

Stow’s  Training  System,  Ac.,  for  Trainers  and  Governesses,  post  8vo 6s. 

Sydenham’s  Notes  of  Lessons,  12mo 3s. 

Tate’s  Philosophy  of  Education,  or  Principles  Ac.  of  Teaching,  fcp.  8vo 6s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

Maunder’s  Treasury’  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference,  fcp.  8vo 10s. 

Smart’s  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  Remodelled,  8vo 12s. 

» t>  f»  ••  Epitomised,  16mo 6e. 

Sullivan’s  Dictionary  of  Derivations,  12mo 2s. 

(•  it  t,  the  English  Language,  12mo Ss.  6d. 

ENGLI8H  ETYMOLOGY,  &c. 

j Black’s  Student’s  Manual  ( Greek),  18mo.  2s.  6d.;  8equel  (Latin),  18mo 5s.  «d. 

j Edwards’s  History  of  the  English  Language,  18mo 9d. 

Ross’s  Etymological  Manual  of  the  English  Language,  18mo 6d. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMARS  and  EXERCISE-BOOKS. 

! Hlley’s  English  Grammar  and  Style,  12mo Sa.  6d. 

,*  Abridgment ofGrammar.lHmo. ls.fk].;Cliild’sFirstGrammar,18rao.  Is. 

••  Exercises  adapted  to  the  English  Grammar,  12mo.  (Key,  3s.  6d.).  . . 2s.  6d. 

Hunter’s  Text-Book  of  English  Grammar,  12mo 2s.  6d. 

M’Leod’s  Explanatory  English  Grammar,  for  Beginners,  18mo Is. 

Marcet’s  Game  of  English  Grammar,  with  Conversations,  post8vo 8s. 

„ Mary’s  Grammar,  18mo.  8s.  6d. ; Marcet’s  Willy’s  Grammar,  18mo.  2s.  64. 

Morell’s  Analysis  of  Sentences  explained  and  illustrated,  12mo 2s. 

„ Essentials  of  English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  fcp.  8vo.  8d.  sewed;  9d.  cloth. 
„ Grammar,  postSvo.  2s. ; with  Exercises,  2s.  6 1.;  Exercises  separately,  8d. 

Smart’s  Course  of  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Ac.  5 vols.  12ino 23s.  Gd. 

Stepping-Stone  to  English  Grammar,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18ino. Is. 

Sullivan’s  Attempt  to  Simplify  English  Grammar,  18mo Is. 

Walford’s  Card  of  English  Grammar,  Svo la. 

ENGLISH  PARSING 

Hunter’s  Exercises  in  English  Parsing,  12mo 64. 

Lowres’s  System  of  English  Parsing  and  Derivation,  18mo la. 

M’Leod’s  Edition  of  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village,  12mo la.  64. 

ENGLISH  POETRY. 

Connon’s  Selections  from  Milton’s  Paradiee  Lout,  12mo 8s.  6d. 

Cook’s  First  Poetry-Book  for  Elementary  Schools,  18mo 9d. 

„ Selection  of  School  Poetry,  with  short  Notes,  12mo 2a. 

> Graham’s  Studies  from  the  English  Poets,  or  Poetical  Reading-Book,  12mo.  7a. 

Hughes’s  Select  S|»eciinens  of  English  Poetry,  12mo 3s.  6d. 

M’Leod's  Second  Poetical  Reading-Book,  12mo la.  84. 

Palllser's  Modern  Poetical  Speaker,  chiefly  for  Ladies’  Schools,  IStno fls. 

Twells’s  Poetry  for  Repetition,  Ifimo 2s.  6d. 
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ENGLISH  BEADING-BOOKS. 

Hughes’*  Graduated  Reading- Lesson-Books,  fcp.  8vo.  4 Sbhies,  each 8s.  fid. 

,,  Select  Specimens  of  English  Prose,  12mo . . . , . 4s.  fid. 

Jones’s  Liturgical  Class-Book,  from  the  best  authorities,  12mo Is.  Gd. 

M'Leod’s  First  Book  to  teach  Reading  and  Writing,  18rao fid. 

„ „ Reading- Book,  18mo.  3d.;  or  as  Reading- Lessons,  in  80  Sheets  Ss. 

Mann’s  Lessons  in  General  Knowledge,  fcp.  8vo 8s.  fid. 

Maunder’*  Universal  Class-Book  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  12mo fie. 

Py croft* s Course  of  English  Reading,  fcp.  8vo 6s. 

Sewell’s  School  Speaker  and  Holiday  Task-Book,  12mo fie. 

Simple  Truths  from  Scripture,  in  Easy  Lessons,  18mo. fid. 

Sullivan’s  Literary  Class-Book,  or  Readings  in  Literature,  12mo 2s.  fid. 

ENGLISH  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

Carpenter’s  Scholar’s  Spelling  Assistant,  l2mo.  Is.  fid. ; edited  by  M'Leod. . Is.  6d. 

Hornsey’s  Pronouncing  Expositor,  or  New  Spelling-Book,  12mo 2s. 

Lewis’s  Graduated  English- Welsh  Spelling-Book,  12mo Is.  fid. 

Mayor’s  English  Spelling-Book,  Genuine  Edition,  12mo. » Is.  fid. 

Sullivan’s  English  Spelling-Book  Superseded,  18mo Is.  4<L 

EUCLID. 

Colenso’s  Elements  of  Euclid,  from  Simson's  Text,  18tno.  (with  Key,  6s.  fid.)  4s.  fid. 

„ Geometrical  Problems  (without  Key,  Is.),  with  Key,  18mo 3s.  fid. 

Galbraith  and  Houghton's  Euclid,  Books  I.  to  III.  2s. ; Books  IV.  to  VI.  . . 2s. 

Tate’s  First  Three  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements,  12mo.  Is.  fid. ; 18ino 9d. 

FORTIFICATION  and  the  MILITARY  ART. 

Hodge’s  Catechism  of  Fortification,  for  Students  and  Candidates,  12mo 2s.  fid. 

Macdougall’s  Theory  of  War,  poet  8vo.  with  Plans  of  Battles 10s.  6d. 

ta  Campaigns  of  Hannibal,  post  8vo 7s.  6d. 

FRENCH  GRAMMARS  and  EXERCISE-B00K8. 

AlbitAs’  How  to  Speak  French  ; or,  French  & France:  Facta,  Reasona,  Practice,  12mo.  6«.  $d. 

Cambier’s  Sandhurst  College  French  Grammar,  12mo 5s. 

Cliarente’s  Woolwich  Academy  French  Course,  12mo 10s.  fid. 

£>  Mr.  Charente’s  French  Course  may  be  had  as  follows 
Part  I.— Pronunciation— Accidence  ....  3a.  Part  111.— Gallicisma  and  Anglicism*,  3s.  Cd. 
Part  11. — French  and  English  Syntax  com-  Part  IV.— Syntax*  de  Construction — Syntax* 

pared 3s.  d'Accord — LMiRcultta 3s. 

Parts  1.  and  11.  forming  the  Junior  Omrse,  Parts  III.  and  IV.  forming  the  Senior  Course, 

in  l vol  price 6a.  fid.  in  l voi.  price Cs. 

Charente’s  Woolwich  Academy  French  Exercises,  Past  1. 12mo 3s. 

Collis’s  Short  French  Grammar  for  Classical  Schools,  12mo 3s.  fid. 

Contauseau’s  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  12mo 4s* 

H Guide  to  French  Translation,  12mo 3s.  6d. 

Hamel’s  New  Universal  French  Grammar,  12mo 4s. 

„ Grammatical  Exercises  on  the  French  Language,  12mo.(Key,  3s.)  4s. 

„ French  Grammar  and  Exercises,  by  Lambert,  12mo.  (Key,  4s.) ....  fis.  fid. 
Sadler's  French  Pronunciation  & Conversation,  in  Question  & Answer,  18mo.  Is. 

Tarver’s  Eton  French  Grammar,  12mo 8s. 

„ „ „ Exercises,  Familiar  & Conversational,  12mo.  (Key,  8s.)  3s.  fid. 

„ French  Phraseology  explained  and  compared,  12mo 3s. 
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FRENCH  DICTIONARIES. 

Contanseau'*  New  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,  post  8vo. » . . .10s.  6d. 
Nugent's  Pocket  Dictionary  ofFrench  A Engl.  Languages,  i8mo.48.6d. ; 12mo.  7s.  6d. 
Tardy’s  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  12mo 7s. 

FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  and  GERMAN  READING-BOOKS. 

Cambier’s  Sandhurst  College  French  Reading-Book  or  Recueil,  12mo. 5s. 

Contanseau’e  ProflateursetPofctesFraneais, or  Selections  from  French  Writers  Os.  6d. 
Extraits  Choisisdes  Auteurs  Modenies,  by  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  post8vo.  5s. 
Lacaita’8  Italian  Reading-Book, or  Selections  from  best  Italian  Writers,  12mo.  5s. 

Metcalfe's  History  of  German  Literature,  post  8vo 7s.  6d. 

M tier’s  German  Reading- Book— The  German  Classics,  post  8vo 12s. 

Rowan’s  Morceaux  choisis  des  Auteurs  Modenies,  A 1* usage  dela  Jeunesse  6s. 
Tarver’s  Eton  French  Reading- Book, —Prose,  Verse,  and  Phraseology,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

„ Choix  en  Prose,  12ino.  3s.  6d.;  Choix  en  Vers,  12mo Ss.  Gd. 

„ (H.)  Le  Contour,  a new  French  Readings  Book,  crown  8vo 5s.  6d. 

GREEK  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS,  Ac. 

Euripides,  the  5 Plays,  with  English  Notes  by  Major,  post8vo 24s. 

Herodotus,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.,  edited  by  Stocker,  2 rob.  post8vo. . .18s. 

Homer’s  Iliad,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.,  edited  by  Valpy,  8vo 10s.  6d. 

Sophocles,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.,  edited  by  Brasse  and  others,  2 vols.p.8vo.  34s. 

„ edited,  with  short  Latin  Notes,  by  Linwood,  8vo 16s. 

Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  edited  by  Donaldson,  8vo 15s. 

Walford’s  Handbook  of  the  Greek  Drama,  fcp.  8vo 6s. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.,  by  White,  12rao 7s.  6d. 

„ Memorabilia,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.,  by  Hickie,  post  8vo. . . . . 8a.  Cd. 


GREEK  GRAMMARS,  EXERCISE-BOOKS,  Ac. 

Collis’s  Praxis  Gra?ca,  \. Etymology, ; 1 1.  Syntax,  Cs. ; W\.  Accent  nation  3s. 

„ „ Iambica : Exercises  in  Greek  Tragic  Senarii  4s.  6d. 

Howard’s  Introductory  Greek  Exercises,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  6d.) 5s.  6d. 

Kennedy’s  Greek  Grammar  (Gneca?  Grammatics  Institutio  Prima),  12mo. . 4s.  6d. 

„ 1’alfestra  Musarum,  or  Greek  Verse  Materials,  12mo 5s.  Gd. 

Moody’s  New  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  in  English,  12mo is. 

PycroiVs  Greek  Grammar  Practice,  12mo 3«.  Gd. 

Valpy’s  Elements  of  Greek  Grammar,  with  Notes,  8vo 6s.  6d. 

„ Greek  Primitives  and  Leading  Words,  12mo.  6s. 

„ t.  Delectus,  improved  by  White,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  Gd.) 4s. 

„ Second  Greek  Delectus,  or  New  Analecta  Minora,  8vo 9s.  6d. 

Walford’s  Card  of  the  Greek  Accidence,  8vo.  Is. ; of  the  Greek  Prosody,  8vo.  Is. 

t,  Greek  Accents, 6d. ; Greek  Prepositions,  Is. ; Greek  Syntax  ....  Is. 
Yonge’s  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  12mo.  (Key,  Is.) 5s.  6d. 


HINDUSTANI  WORKS  in  ENGLISH  TYPE. 

East  wick’s  GulistAn 

„ Prem  SAgar 

Mather's  Clavis  to  New'  Testament  and  Psalms 

Williams’s  BAgh  o Bah Ar  

„ and  Mather’s  Introduction  to  llindiislAr.I,  12mo 2s.  Gd. 
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HISTORICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Anthony's  Footsteps  to  English  History,  fcp.  Ss.  j to  French  History,  fcp.. . Ss. 


Balfour’s  Sketches  of  English  Literature  '7s. 

Brewer's  Elementary  Atlas  of  History  and  Geography,  royal  8vo 12s. 

Browne’s  Ancient  Greece,  18mo.  9d.;  Browne’s  Ancient  Rome,  18mo 

Child’s  First  History  of  Rome,  fcp.  8vo 2s. 

Corner's  Historical  Questions,  or  Sequel  to  Mangnair$%  12mo. * Ss. 

Crowe’s  History  of  France,  Vol.  1. 8vo 14s. 

Farr's  School  and  Family  History  of  England,  12mo 5s. 

First  History  of  Greece,  by  Author  ofthe  Child'  i First  History  of  Rome  t fcp.8vo.  3s. 

Gleig's  England,  or  First  Book  of  History,  18mo.  (cloth,  2s.). Is. 

„ British  Colonies,  or  Second  Book  of  History,  18mo 

„ „ India,  or  Third  Book  of  History,  18mo 


,,  Sacred  History,  or  Fourth  Book  of  History,  18mo.  (cloth,  2s.)  ......  Is. 


Historical  Questions,  Part  I.  On  the  above  Four  Histories,  18mo 

Gleig’s  History  of  France,  18mo 

Humphreys’s  British  Government  in  India,  fcp.  8vo 2s. 

Keightley’s  Outlines  of  History,  fcp.  8vo 3s. 

Kemp’s  Conversations  on  England  as  it  was  and  is,  fcp.  8vo 9s. 

Mackintosh's  England,  2 vols.  8vo 21s. 

Mangnall’s  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions,  12mo 4s. 

Mann’s  Lessons  in  General  Knowledge.or  Elementary  Reading-Book,  fcp.8vo.  Ss. 

Marcet’s  Conversations  on  the  History  of  England,  18mo 5s. 

Maunder* s Historical  Treasury,  fcp.  8vo * 10s. 

Monties’  Analysis  ofthe  Constitution  and  History  of  England,  18mo Is. 

Merivale’s  Romans  under  the  Empire,  Vols.  1.  to  VI.  8vo £4. 10s. 

„ Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  12mo 7s.  6d. 

Mare’s  Language  & Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  3 vols.  8 vo.  36s.;  Vol.  IV.  1 5s.;  Vol.V.  18s. 
Schmitz’s  Greece,  mainly  based  on  ThirltcalVt , 12mo.  with  137  Woodcuts...  7s.  Cd. 

Scott’s  Scotland,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo 7s. 

Slater’s  Compendium  of  Ancient  History,  &c.,  post  8vo 7s.  6d. 

Stephen’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  2 vols.  8vo 24s. 

Stepping-Stone  to  English  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

M „ French  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo.  ........  Is. 

M ,,  Grecian  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

„ „ Roman  History,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

Sterne’s  Questions  on  Generalities,  1st  A 2d  Series,  12mo.  each  (Keys,  ea.  4s.)  2s. 

Thlrlwall’s  History  of  Greece,  8 vols.  8vo.  £3 ; or  in  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo 28s. 

Ty tier’s  Elements  of  General  History,  8vo 14s. 

JUVENILE  WORKS. 

Journal  kept  during  a Summer  Tour  Abroad,  fcp.  8m be. 

Marcet’s  Rich  and  Poor.  18mo la. 

„ Story-Book  for  Young  Children,  18mo 2a. 

„ Seasons,  or  Storiea  for  very  Young  Children,  4 vole.  18mo.  each 2s. 

„ Willy’s  Holidays,  or  Conversations  on  Government,  18mo 2a. 

„ „ Stories  for  Young  Children,  18mo 2a. 

„ „ Travels  on  the  Railroad.  18mo. 2s.  6d. 
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LAND-SURVEYING  and  MENSURATION. 

Boucher's  Mensuration,  Plane  and  Solid,  with  71  Figures,  12mo Ss. 

Lund's  Element#  of  Mensuration,  fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  fid. ; Key,  by  Calder  8s. 

Nesbit'a  Treatise  on  Practical  Land-Surveying,  with  250  Examples,  8vo». . . . 12s. 

n „ „ Mensuration,  12mo.  ''Key,  5s.l 6s. 

8cott*s  Mensuration  and  Trigonometry,  for  Sandhurst  College,  8vo 9s.  fid. 

Tate'B  Principles  of  Mensuration,  Land-Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.,  12m  o. ...  Ss.  fid. 

LATIN  GRAMMARS,  EXERCISE-BOOKS,  Ac. 

Abbott’s  Second  Lntin  Book,  12mo. Is. fid. 

Barrett’s  Little  Arthur’s  Latin  Primer,  12mo...., Is. 

„ Latin  Exercises  for  the  Ix>west  Form,  12mo 3s.  fid. 

Bradley’s  New  Latin  Prose  Exercises,  12mo.  (Key,  5s.) 3s.  6d, 

Collie’s  Praxis  Latina,  Pt.  I.  for  Beginners,  2s.  fid.;  Pt.  II.  (or  Advanced  Pupil*  3a. 

Hiley’s  Latin  Grammar,  12mo.  :is. ; Latin  Exercises,  12mo 2s. 

Howard’s  Introductory  Latin  Exercises,  12mo 2s.  fid. 

„ Latin  Exercises  Extended,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  6d.) 3s.  fid. 

Kennedy's  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  l2mo 3s.  fid. 

„ Latin  Vocabulary,  on  Etymological  Principles,  12mo Ss. 

„ Child’s  Latin  Primer,  or  First  Lessons,  12mo 2s. 

,,  Tirocinium,  or  First  Latin  Reading- Book,  12mo 2s. 

,,  Pahestra  Latina,  or  Second  Latin  Reading-Book,  12mo 5s. 

„ ,,  Still  Latini,  or  Latin  Prose  Materials,  12mo.  Cs. 

„ Curriculum  Stili  Latini,  12mo.  4s.  6d. ; and  Key 7s.  fid. 

Major’s  Selections  from  The  Spectator  for  Translation,  12ino 3s.  fid. 

Moody’s  New  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  in  English,  12ino.  (Accidence,  Is.)  ....  2s.  fid. 

Pycroft’s  Latin  Grammar  Practice,  I2mo 2s.  fid. 

Rapier’s  Second  Latin  Verse-Book,  by  Arnold,  12mo.  (Key,  2s.  fid.)  Ss.  fid. 

Valpy’s  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  with  short  English  Notes,  12mo.  ....  2s.  fid. 

„ Elegantise  Latins,  12mo. (Key,  2s.  fid.)  4s.  fid. 

„ Latin  Delectus,  improved  by  Wliite,  12mo.  ( Key,  3s.  fid.)  ..........  2s.  6d. 

„ Second  Latin  Delectus,  8vo 6s. 

„ Manual  of  Latin  Etymology,  fcp.  4to 7s. 

„ Sacra  Historia*  Epitome,  with  English  Notes,  ISmo 2s. 

Wolford’s  Latin  Elegiacs,2  Series,  12wo.each  2s.  fid. ; Key  to  Fir*t  Serie s,24mo.  5s. 

„ Shilling  Latin  Grammar,  l2mo.  I s. ; G rammar  of  Latin  Poetry  ,12mo.  1 s. 

„ Hints  on  Latin  Writing,  royal  hvo Is.  fid. 

„ Exercises  in  Latin  Prose,  adapted  to  the  above  Uxnt»%  12mo. .....  2s.  fid. 

„ Card  of  Latin  Accidence,  Prosody,  and  Syntax,  each  Is. 

White’s  New  Latin  Grammar,  complete,  l2mo 2s.  fid. 

„ Latin  Accidence,  12mo.  Is.;  White’s  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  12mo.  Is.  Od. 

„ Second  or  Larger  Latin  Grammar,  12mo. Is.  fid. 

„ Latin  Suffixes,  post  8vo 5s. 

Wilkins’s  Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  l2mo 4s.  fid. 

Yonge’s  Exercises  for  Latin  Verses  and  Lyrics  out  of  “Own  Sense,”  12mo. . 4s.  fid. 

M „ in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  12ino. (Key,  Is.) ».....,  As.  fid. 

Zumpt’s  Latin  Grammar,  translated  and  adapted  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  8vo. . . . 14s. 

„ School  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  by  the  same,  12mo 4s. 
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LATIN  and  GREEK  LEXICONS,  DICTIONARIES,  Ac. 

Bloomfield's  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  fcp.  8vo 10s.  fid. 

Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  royal  Svo 42s. 

Rich's  Illustrated  Companion  totheLatin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon ,p.8vo.  21s. 
Riddle’s  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Dictionary, 8vo. 21s.;  andsq.12mo.12s. 

•(  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary,  royal  S2mo 4s. 

••  Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  4to fils.  fid. 

„ Latin-English  Dictionary,  Svo.  15s.;  square  12mo 7s. 

tt  English-Latin  Dictionary.  8vo.  7s. ; square  12mo 5s.  fid. 

M and  Arnold’s  English-Latin  Lexicon,  8vo 25s. 

••  „ English-Latin  Dictionary,  by  Ebden,  square  post 8vo.  10s.  fid. 

Robinson’s  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  8vo 18e. 

Yonge’s  Dictionary  of  Latin  Epithets,  poet  8vo Ss.  fid. 

„ New  Engllsh-Greek  Lexicon,  4to 21s. 

„ Latin  Grad  us,  post  8vo.  9s. ; or  with  Appendix  of  Epithets 12s. 

LATIN  CLASSICAL  AUTH0R8. 

Cmsm’s  Commentariee,  with  English  Notes,  4c.  by  Anthon,  12mo is. 

„ „ Anthon’s  Edition,  as  above,  improved  by  Hawkins,  12mo.  is. 

ClCXIO’s  Select  Oraiimu,  with  English  Notes,  by  Antbon,  12ino 6e. 

„ Cato  Major  and  Lalitte,  with  English  Notes  4c.  by  White,  12mo.  Ss. 

Cortbi-IUH  Nkpos,  English  Notes, 4c.  by  Bradley,  improved  by  White,  12mo.  Ss. 
F.utbofius,  with  English  Notes,  See.  by  Bradley,  Improved  by  White,  12mo.  Ss 
Hojucb,  with  English  Notes  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  Pent  I.  Odes  and  Epodee  Ss. 

„ „ „ Part  II.  Satires  and  Epietlee,  12mo.  3s. 

„ English  Notes  and  Strictures,  by  Girdlestone  and  Osborne,  12mo. . 7s, 

„ with  short  English  Notes,  by  Yalpy,  18rao 6s. 

Livt,  the  First  Five  Books,  with  English  Notes,  4c.  by  Hlckle,  poet  Svo. . . 8s. 

„ 's  Rome,  Dbcade  III.,  Part  I.,  by  Dr.  E.  It.  Humphreys,  Svo 8e. 

Ovu>‘ tMetamorphota,  Eugl.  Notes.&c.  by  Bradley,  Improved  by  White, 12mo.  is. 
Ovid  and  Tibullus,  the  Eton  Selection,  with  English  Notes  by  Valpy.  12mo.  is. 
Pkjsdbus,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  Bradley,  improved  by  White,  12mo.  2s. 

Sallust,  with  English  Notes,  Commentary,  4c.  by  Anthon,  12mo 6s. 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Apricola,  with  English  Notes,  4c.  by  White,  18mo.  4s. 
Txbxitce,  from  Reinhardt's  Text,  with  English  Notes,  Ac.  by  Hickie,  12mo.  9«. 
Vibgil,  Wagner’s  Text,  with  Notes  and  6000  References,  by  Pycrolt,  12mo.  7s. 

„ with  short  English  Notes  by  Valpy,  18mo 7s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Cape’s  Course  of  Mathematics,  for  Addiscombe  College,  2 vols.  Svo. 82s. 

Hymera  on  Differential  Equations,  Svo 12s. 

„ ’a  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Svo 8s.  6d. 

Salmon’s  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  Rvn 12s. 
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MTJSIC-BOOKS,  *0. 

Formby's  Young  Singer’s  Book  of  Songs,  4to . ...  3s.  fid. 

„ Collection  of  Forty  Amusing  Rounds  and  Catches Is. 

M Sacred  Songs,  4to 3s.  6d. 

„ 8ixty  Amusing  Songs  for  Little  Singers,  4to 2s.  fid. 

Stepping-Stone  to  Music,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo Is. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Lee’s  Elements  ot  Natural  History,  or  First  Principles  of  Zoology,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Marcel’s  Lessons  on  Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Minerals,  18mo 2s. 

Maunder’ s Treasury  of  Natural  History,  fcp.  8vo , 10s. 


Owen’s  Natural  History  for  Beginuers,  in  Gleig't  Serie$,  18mo.  ( doth , 2a.)  ..Is.  6d. 
Stepping-Stone  to  Natural  History,  In  Question  and  Answer  (cloth,  2s.  6d.) . 2s. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Rowtou’s  Debater,  or  New  Theory  of  Public  Speaking,  fcp.  8vo 6s. 

RELIGIOUS  and  MORAL  WORKS. 

Bloomfield’s  larger  Greek  Testament,  with  copious  English  Notes,  2 v.  8vo.  48s. 

,,  College  and  School  Greek  Testament,  English  Notes,  fcp.  8vo.. . 7s.  6d. 
„ „ , , Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  fcp.  8vo. . . 10s.  0d. 

Conybeare  A Howson’s  Life  & Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 


Cotton’s  Short  Prayers  for  Boys,  18mo Is.  6d. 

„ Introduction  to  Confirmation,  18mo 2s.  fid. 

Englishman’s  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  royal  8vo 42s. 

„ Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 vols.  royal  8vo.7Ss.  Cd. 

Glelg’s  Sacred  History,  18mo.  ( doth , 2s.)  Is.  6*1. 

Horne’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  4 v.  8vo.  73s.  fid. 

„ Compendium  of  Ditto,  12mo .Os. 

Howson’s  Twenty  Sermons  for  Schoolboys,  fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Humphreys’s  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,  fcp.  8vo 2s.  6d. 

Jones’s  Liturgical  Class-Book,  12mo Is.  6d. 

Merivale’s  Christian  Records,  fcp.  8vo 7s.  fid. 

Paley’s  Evidences  of  Cliristianity  and  Horse  Paulin®,  by  Potts,  8vo. 10s.  fid. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  fcp.  8vo 5s. 

„ a Month  preparatory  to  Confirmation,  fcp.  8vo is. 

Riddle's  Manual  of  Scripture  History,  fcp.  8vo 4s. 

„ Outlines  of  Scripture  History,  fcp.  8vo 2s.  fid. 

Robinson’s  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  8vo lSs. 

Sewell’s  (Mrs.) Catechism  of  Early  English  Church  History,  fcp.  8vo 2s. 

„ (Miss)  History  of  the  Early  Church,  ISmo 4s.  fid. 

Stepping-Stone  to  Bible  Knowledge,  in  Question  and  Answer,  18mo.* Is. 

Taylor’s  Word-Pictures  from  the  Bible,  12mo 4s.  6d. 

Tomline’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  fcp.  8vo 5s.  fid. 

Valpy’s  Latin  Epitome  of  Sacred  History,  ISmo 2s. 

London : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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SCIENCE  in  GENERAL,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Ac. 

Book  of  Domestic  Economy,  in  Gleig*s  School  Serin,  18mo 0d. 

Brewster’s  Treatise  on  Optics,  fcp.  8vo Ss.  fid. 

Downing's  Elements  of  Practical  Hydraulics,  8vo 5s. 

Faraday’s  Lectures  on  the  Non-metallic  Elements,  fcp.  8vo 5s.  6d. 

Galbiaith  and  Haughton’s  Manual  of  Hydrostatics,  12mo 2s. 

,,  „ „ Mechanics,  12mo 2s. 

,,  „ „ Optics,  12mo 2s. 

„ „ Manuals  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Science  . . 

Greene’s  Manual  of  the  Sub-Kingdom  Protozoa , fcp.  8vo 2s 

Herschel’s  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  fcp.8vo.  8s. 

Main  and  Brown’s  Marine  Steam-Engine,  8vo 12s. 

„ „ Questions  and  Examination-Papers  on  ditto,  8vo 4s. 

,,  „ Indicator  and  Dynamometer,  8vo ....w 4s. 

Mann’s  Book  of  Health,  in  Gleig’s  School  Seinet,  18mo 

Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy  10s. 

„ „ Land  and  Water,  8vo 5s. 

„ „ Vegetable  Physiology 9s. 

Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury,  fcp.  8vo 10s. 

Moseley’s  Illustrations  of  Practical  Mechanics,  fcp.  8vo 8s. 

Pattison’s  Earth  and  the  Word,  fcp.  8vo 8s. 

Pereira’s  Lectures  on  Polarised  Light,  edited  by  Powell,  fcp.  8vo 7s. 

Peschel’s  Elements  of  Physics,  translated  by  E.  West,  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo 21s. 

Phillips’s  Guide  to  Geology,  4 th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  Plates  5s. 

„ Treatise  on  Geology,  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignettes,  Ac 7s. 

Piesse’s  Chyrnical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  fcp.  8vo 3s. 

Stepping-Stone  to  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  18mo Is. 

Tate’s  Course  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  2 vols.  ISmo 5s. 

,,  Electricity,  simplified  for  Beginners,  18mo 

„ Elements  of  Mechanism,  12mo 3s. 

„ Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics,  for  Beginners,  18mo 

„ Lessons  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  12ino.  ( Key,  3s.  6d.). . 2s 

„ Light  and  Heat  familiurly  explained  for  Beginners,  18ino 

„ Little  Philosopher,  or  Science  of  Familiar  Things,  Vol.  L 18mo.  ...  8s. 

„ Natural  History*  of  Familiar  Things,  18mo 

,,  Magnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  Electro-Dynamics,  18mo 

„ Mechanics  and  Steam-Engine  simplified  for  Beginners,  18mo 

„ Principles  of  Mechaidcal  Philosophy  applied,  8vo 10s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Colenso's  Plan.  Trigonometry,  Past  I.  with  Logarithm,  12mo.  (Key,  Ss.6d.)  Ss.  6d. 
„ „ „ Part  II.  with  Problemt,  12mo.(Key,  5e.)  . . Os.  6d. 

Galbraith  and  Hanghton’s  Manual  of  Trigonometry,  12mo 2a. 

Jeans’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Part  1. 12mo.  4s. ; Part  II 4s. 

Scott’s  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  for  Sandhurst  College,  8vo.. . Os.  6d. 

London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER’S 

SCHOOL  ATLASES  AND  GEOGRAPHY 


-DISHOP  BUTLER’S  SKETCH  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

-D  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Now  Edition,  revised  throughout,  corrected 
in  both  Parts,  and  much  improved,  by  the  Author's  Sou,  the  Rev.  T.  Buti.ee. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

DUTLER’S  SKETCH  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  revised,  cor- 
B rected  to  the  Present  Time,  and  improved,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Butlee Post  Svo.  4s. 

-DUTLER’S  SKETCH  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Use 

-D  of  Schools.  Revised  throughout,  corrected,  and  much  improved,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Butler Post  8vo.  is. 


pUNNIN GH  AM’S  ABRIDGMENT  of  BUTLER’S  GEOGRAPHY. 

^ Fcp.  8vo.  2b. 

“DISHOP  BUTLER’S  GENERAL  ATLAS  of  MODERN  and 

A*  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  Comprising  Fifty-two  coloured  Maps;  and  complete 
Indexes.  New  Edition,  re-engraved  throughout,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Butlbb Royal  4to.  24s. 


DUTLER’S  IMPROVED  OUTLINE  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY- 

-*->  BOOKS:  The  Ancient  Copy-Book  consisting  of  24  Outlines,  and  the  Modern  of  28 
Outlines,  intended  to  be  tilled  up  and  coloured  by  the  pupils.  Oblong  4to,  price  4s.  each 
Collection ; or  together 7s.  Od. 

*«*  Each  of  the  Twenty-eight  MODEMN  OUTLINE  MAPS  may  be  had  separately, 
price  Twopence. 


DISHOP  BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A*  Comprising  Twenty-eight  full-coloured  Maps  ; and  a complete  Index.  New  Edition, 


re-engraved  throughout,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Butlbb. 

Royal  8vo.  12s. 

1.  Tus  World.  | Europe— continued.  . ' * “ " 

2.  Phisicax  Fza-  I 11.  Italy,  Southern  Part. 

12.  Prussia  and  Denmark. 

13.  Russia. 

14.  Scotland. 

15.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1«.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

17.  Switzerland. 

Id.  Turkey  in  Europe  and 

Greece. 


TURE8. 

. Europe. 

4.  Austrian  Empire. 

6.  England  and  Wales. 

6.  France. 

7.  Germany. 

8.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

9.  Ireland. 

10.  Italy,  Northern  Part. 

%*  Each  of  the  Twenty-eight  Maps  may  be  had  separately,  price  4 Id.  coloured. 


19.  Asia. 

20.  H in  do s tan. 

21.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

22.  Africa. 

23.  North  America. 

24.  British  North  America. 

25.  United  States. 

26.  West  Indies. 

27.  8outh  America. 

28.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

Ac. 


■DUTLER’S  JUNIOR  MODERN  ATLAS,  for  the  Use  of  Young 

A*  persons  and  Junior  Classes  in  Schools.  Comprising  Twelve  full-coloured  Maps, 
selected  from  the  Modem  Atlas Royal  8vo.  4s.  6d, 


■DISHOP  BUTLER’S  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

A)  Comprising  Twenty-four  frill-coloured  Maps;  and  a complete  Index.  New  Edition, 
re-engraved  throughout,  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Butlbb. 

Royal  8vo.  12s. 

11.  Gr«cia  extra Peloponnesum.  | 19.  Armenia.  20.  Africa. 

12.  Peloponnesus. 

13.  Insulae  Maris  j£geei. 

11.  Asia  Minor. 

15.  Oriens.  16.  Syria. 

17.  Palvstina  (Temporibus  Ju- 
dicum  et  Regum). 

18.  P&lcestina  (Christi  et  Apot- 
tolorum  ejus  Temporibus). 


1.  Orbis  Veteribus  Notus. 

2.  Britannia. 

3.  Hispanai.  4.  Gallia. 

5.  Germania. 

6.  Vindelicia. 

7.  Italia  [Pars  Septentrionalis). 

8.  Italia  (Pars  Media). 

9.  Italia  (Pars  Meridionalis). 

10.  Macedonia. 


et 


19.  Armenia. 

21.  Mauritania,  Numidia, 

Africa  Propria. 

22.  ^Bgyptus. 

23.  Plans:  I.  Roma  et  Vicinia 

Romana;  II.  Athenae  et 
Syracuse 

24.  Orbis  Herodoti;  and  II.  Orbis 

Ptolemei. 


DUTLER’S  JUNIOR  ANCIENT  ATLAS,  for  the  Use  of  Young 

•U  Vernons  and  Junior  Classes  in  Schools.  Comprising  Twelve  ftill-coloured  Maps,  selected 
from  the  Ancient  Atlat Royal  Svo.  is.  fld. 


London  : LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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